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EMENDATIONS  TO  BE  MADE  IN  THE  TEXT. 

Page  2,  line  25.  Strike  oat  the  words  **  both  copper  and  snlphor 
have  disappeared,"  and  insert  the  words,  *'  it  suddenly  glows  vividly, 
at  the  instant  when  the  copper  and  sulphur  combine." 

Page  16,  line  1 1 .  Insert  after  the  word  '*  air,"  the  words  ^  See  Ap- 
pendix, Fig.  XVIL" 

Page  61,  hne  3  from  foot    Add  the  words  ^  See  Appendix,  f  17." 

Page  178,  Exp.  94.  Instead  of  the  first  sentence  (three  and  a  half 
lines)  substitute  the  foUowing :  **  Mix  75  or  100  gnns.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime.  Heat  half  a  litre  of 
water  in  a  capacious  flask  until  it  boils  vigorously.  Pour  the  mixture 
of  lime  and  sulphur  into  the  water,  little  by  little,  slowly  enough  not 
check  the  boiling.  The  movement  of  ebullition  prevents  the  solid 
mader  from  becoming  impacted  upon  the  flask." 

Page  255,  line  28.  Strike  out  the  words  '*  consists  of"  and  insert 
**  may  be  made  by  folding  a  circular  piece  of  parchment  paper  into  the 
form  of  a  cone,  like  the  filter  represented  in  Fig.  XX.  of  the  Appendix, 
and  cementing  the  upper  edges  of  the  paper  with  a  drop  of  a  thick 
solution  of  sheUac  in  alcohol  When  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be 
dialyxed  and  placed  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  cone  floats  upright 
and  presents  a  large  surface  for  the  diffusion  of  the  liquids.  A  more 
elaborate  form  of  dialyzer  may  be  made  with  " 

Page  267,  line  6  from  foot  Between  the  words  **  the  "  and  "  glob- 
nle,*'  insert  the  words  **  space  about." 

Page  267,  line  12  from  foot  Strike  out  the  words  <<  Chapter  XX," 
and  insert  "^  §  481  and  Exp.  220." 

Page  299,  line  1.    After  the  word  « lamp,"  insert  "  see  Exp.  198." 

Page  815,  line  17.    For  **  potassium,"  read  **  sodium." 

Plage  897,  line  4.    Insert  after  **  sodium,"  the  words  *^  in  bleaching." 

Pi^  498,  lines  12  and  18  from  foot  Instead  of  **Sb09"and 
SbSj  "  read  "  Sb,0,  "  and  "  Sb,S,." 

Pa^  518,  line  20.  Strike  out  the  words  ^  is  still,"  and  insert  *^  was 
ontil  lately." 

Page  518,  line  21.    Strike  out  the  words  '*  in  Europe." 

Page  518,  line  22.     Strike  out  the  word  "  there." 


Xvi  EMENDATIONS. 

Page  518,  line  25.  Insert  after  <*  clay,"  the  words  ^  or  by  passing 
ammonia  gas  into  a  mixture  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  and  roasted 
shale." 

Page  554,  line  17  from  foot  After  **  iron,"  insert  the  words  *'  con* 
taining  a  small  percentage  of  salphor." 

Page  654,  line  16  ftom  ibot  Insert  after  '^fermalated,"  the  word 
^  approximately." 

Page  590,  line  1«.  Instead  of  ««AaO"  and  '•AnO,,"  read 
"AujCand^'AujOj." 

Appendix,  page  xiii.,  line  10.  After  the  word  **  motion,"  insert 
'*  (6)  The  tabe  should  always  be  thrust  completely  through  the  cork, 
so  that  it  may  piqject  a  centimetre  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  cork." 


ADDITIONAL  EMENDATIONS. 

Page  921,  Uae  8  of  Exp,  11(».  After  "  No.  2  "  insert  "  about  25  C.  M, 
long." 

Page  291,  line  2  of  Exp.  147.  After  " powder"  read  "  Hold  a  pane  of 
window-glass  before  the  eyes  and  stir  the  mixed  powders  into  14  grms.," 
etc. 

Page  861,  line  9  ftom  foot.  For  "needed"  read  "theoretically  neces- 
sary." 

Page  869,  Ifaie  1.    Before  **  as  "  insert "  something.** 

Appendix,  page  x.,  lines  16  and  17.  Strike  out  the  words  *'  the  tube  g  i 
if  closed  by  insertiiig  a  glass  rod." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Thb  variotuB  objects  ^hich  eonstitate  external  Nature  pre* 
sent  to  the  observing  eye  an  infinite  variety  of  quality  and  cir- 
cumstance. Some  bodies  are  bard,  otbers  soft ;  some  are  brittle, 
others  tough  or  elastic ;  some  natural  objects  are  endowed  with 
life, — ^they  grow ;  others  are  lifeless^ — ^they  may  be  moved,  but 
never  move  themselves ;  some  bodies  are  in  a  state  of  incessant 
change,  while  others  are  so  immovable  and  unchangeable  that 
they  seem  everlasting.  In  the  midst  of  this  infinite  diversity  of 
external  objects,  where  lies  the  domain  of  Chemistry?  What  is 
the  subject-matter  of  this  science  ? 

When  air  moves  in  wind,  when  water  moves  in  tides,  or  in  the 
fall  of  rain  or  snow,  the  air  and  water  remain  air  and  water  still ; 
their  constitution  is  not  changed  by  the  motion,  however  frequent 
or  however  great.  A  bit  of  granite,  thrown  off  from  the  ledge 
by  frost,  is  still  a  bit  of  granite,  and  no  new  or  altered  thing.  If 
a  solid  piece  of  iron  be  reduced  to  filings,  each  finest  morsel  is 
metallic  iron  still,  of  the  same  substance  as  the  original  piece,  as 
will  appear  to  the  eye  if  a  morsel  be  sufiiciently  magnified  under 
the  microscope.  The  melted,  fluid  lead  in  the  hot  crucible,  and 
the  solid  lead  of  the  cold  bullet  cast  from  it,  are  the  same  in 
mhstance,  oaly  differing  in  respect  to  temperature.    In  all  these 
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cases  the  changes  are  external  and  non-essential,  not  intimate 
and  constitutional ;  they  are  celled  phtfnccH  changes. 

2.  When  iron  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  hecomes  covered 
with  a  brownish,  earthy  coating  which  bears  no  outward  resem- 
blance to  the  original  iron ;  and,  if  exposed  long  enough,  the 
metal  completely  disappears,  being  wholly  changed  into  this  very 
different  substance,  rust.  A  piece  of  coal  bums  in  the  grate, 
and  soon  it  vanishes,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  little  ashes. 
Dead  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  buried  in  the  ground,  soon 
putrefy,  decay,  and  disappear.  So,  too,  the  fragment  of  granite 
which  frost  has  broken  from  tiie  ledge,  exposed  for  centuries  to 
the  action  of  air  and  rain,  becomes  changed ;  it  "  weathers,"  and 
after  a  time  could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  granite.  All  these 
changes  involve  alterations  in  the  intimate  constitution  of  the 
bodies  which  undergo  them ;  they  are  called  ehemioctl  changes. 

Experiment  1. — ^Mix  thoroughly  3  grammes  (for  Tables  of  the 
Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  see  Appendix)  of  coarsely 
powdered  sulphur  with  8  grammes  of  copper  filings,  or  fine  turnings. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  3,  y\s,  1. 

about  12  centimetres  long,  and  closed  at  one 
end.  (For  the  manipulation  of  tubing,  see 
Appendix,  $§  1-4.)  Hold  the  tube  by  the 
open  end,  with  the  wooden  nippers,  as  in 
fig.  1,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  the  gas-lamp 
(Appendix,  §  5),  until  both  copper  and  sulphur 
have  disappeared. 

Before  heat  was  applied^  the  mixture  of  the 
two  substances  was  simply  mechanical,  and  the 
copper  might  have  been  completely  separated 
from  the  sulphur,  by  due  care  and  patience; 
but  during  the  ignition  the  copper  and  sulphur 
have  united  chemically,  and  there  has  been 
formed  a  substance  which,  while  containing  both,  has  no  external 
resemblance  to  either.  In  the  new  body,  the  eye  can  detect  neither 
copper  nor  sulphur. 

If  10  grammes  of  metallic  iron  be  allowed  to  rust  away  completely 
in  moist  air,  the  pile  of  nut  which  remains  when  the  metal  has  disap- 
peared, will  weigh  much  more  than  10  grammes.  The  iron  has  com- 
bined with  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  called 
oxygen  and  the  vapor  of  water.    The  weight  of  the  rast  is  the  sum 
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fif  the  weights  of  the  metallic  irony  and  of  the  water  and  oxygen  wiifli 
which  the  iron  has  comhined. 

Frocessea  by  which  the  whole  character  and  appearance  of  the 
bodies  concerned  are  changed,  as  in  these  experiments,  so  that 
essentially  new  bodies  are  formed  from  the  old,  are  chemical 
processes.  It  is  the  function  of  the  chemist,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
investigate  the  action  of  each  substance  upon  every  other,  to  take 
note  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  action,  and  to  study  the 
properties  of  the  combinations  which  result  from  it ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  contrive  the  resolution  of  compound  bodies  into  their 
simpler  constituents.  He  forther  seeks  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  intimate  combinations  of  matter  are  controlled.  With 
these  ends  in  view,  the  chemist  endeavors  to  pull  to  pieces,  or  in 
technical  language,  to  analyze,  every  natural  substance  on  which 
he  lays  hands.  Having  thus  found  out  the  composition  of  the 
substance,  he  seeks  to  put  it  together  again,  or  to  recompose  it 
out  of  its  constituent  parts.  By  one  or  both  of  these  two  pro* 
cesses,  analysis  (unloosing)  and  synthesis  (putting  together),  the 
ehemist  studies  all  substances. 

3.  There  are  two  questions  which  the  chemist  asks  himself 
oonoeming  every  natural  substance.  First,  Of  wTiat  is  U  com^ 
posedt  With  the  means  at  his  disposal  the  chemist  may,  or  may 
not,  be  able  to  resolve  the  substance  into  simpler  constituents. 
If  he  succeeds  in  decomposing  it,  he  obtains  the.  answer  to  this 
first  question ;  if  the  body  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any  known 
method  of  analysis,  the  substance  must  be  regarded  as  being 
already  at  its  simplest.  Such  simple  bodies  are  called  elements. 
Secondly,  the  chemist  asks.  How  does  this  new  substance  com- 
port itsdf  wTien  brought  into  contact  with  other  substances  already 
familiar  7  There  are  sixty-five  substances  which  are,  at  present^ 
admitted  to  be  simple,  primary  substances,  or  elements.  Of  com- 
pound bodies,  formed  by  the  union  of  these  elements  with  each 
other,  we  find  a  series,  numbering  many  thousands,  in  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom  of  Nature,  comprising  aU  the  diversified  mineral 
oonstitnents  of  the  earth's  crust ;  while  another  series,  far  more 
oomplex  in  composition,  and  almost  innumerable  in  multitude, 
exists  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world.  The  task  of  the 
ehemist  in  thoroughly  answering  his  second  question  would 
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olearlj  be  endless,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  general  pr(H 
parties  common  to  extenslTe  groups  of  both  elementary  and 
oompoond  bodies,  and  of  general  laws  which  ehemical  proceases 
invariably  obey. 

While,  therefore,  the  chemist  seeks  the  answers  to  the  two 
fcmdamental  questions  aboye  stated,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
inquiring  what  relations  exist  betwe^i  the  properties  of  a  body 
and  its  composition^  and  he  is  also  studying  that  natural  and 
invariable  sequence  of  chemical  phenomena,  which,  when  fully 
known,  will  constitute  the  perfect  science  of  chemistry. 

4.  Generalizations  from  observed  fiicts,  so  long  as  they  are 
uncertain  and  incomplete,  are  called  hypotheses  and  theories; 
when  tolerably  complete  and  reasonably  certain,  they  are  called 
laws.  The  attention  of  the  student  should  be  constantly  directed 
to  the  keen  diseriminatian  between  fadt  and  the  speculations 
founded  upon  those  &cts-— between  the  actual  evidence  of  oar 
trained  senses,  brought  intelligently  to  bear  upon  diemical  phe- 
nomena, and  the  reasonings  and  abstract  conclusions  baaed  upon 
this  evidence — ^between,  in  short,  that  which  we  may  know,  and 
that  which  we  may  believe^ 
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5.  Wb  are  everywhere  suxrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  invisible 
gas,  called  air.  All  objects  upon  the  earth's  surface  are  bathed 
with  it.  In  motion,  it  is  wind,  and  we  recognize  its  existence 
by  its  powerful  effects;  bat  ia  the  stillest  places  it  exists  as 
well. 

The  presence  of  air  in  any  ordinary  bottle,  flask,  or  oflier 
hollow  vessel  which  is  empty,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is 
ordinarily  applied,  can  be  shown  very  simply  by  attempting  to 
put  some  other  substance  into  the  vessel,  under  such  conditions 
tiiat  the  air  cannot  pass  out  from  it    Or  the  air  can  actually  be 
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pumped  out  of  the  botde;  and  it  can  be  removed  by  other  meazifly 
both  mechanical  and  chemical. 

Sxp.  % — ^Wrap  around  the  throat  of  a  funnel,  with  narrow  outlet, 
a  strip  of  moiatened  cloth  or  paper,  bo  that  the  fimnel  shall 
fit  tightly  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  After  the  funnel  has  Ilg.  2. 
been  fitted  to  the  bottle,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  fill  it  with 
water,  and  observe  that  this  water  does  not  run  into  the 
bottle.  The  bottle  which  we  have  called  empty  is  in  reality 
filled  with  air,  and  it  is  thia  air  which  prevents  the  water 
firom  entering  the  bottle.  K,  now,  the  funnel  be  lifted  slightly, 
80  that  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  shall  no  longer  be  completely 
closed  by  it,  the  air  within  the  bottle  will  pass  outy  and  the 
water  in  the  funnel  will  instantly  flow  down* 

6.  In  order  to  pump  the  air  out  of  any  hollow  vessel,  an  appa- 
ratus known  as  the  air-pump  is  commonly  employed.  Descrip- 
tions of  this  machine  may  be  fotmd  in  the  text-books  on  physics. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  a  portion  of  the  air  can  always 
be  removed  by  suction,  or  by  mechanically  displacing  the  air  by 
some  other  substance,  as  when  the  finger  thrusts  the  air  out  of  a 
thimble. 

JSxp,  3. — Y\t  to  any  small  flask  or  phial  a  perforated  cork  (for  the 
manipulation  of  corks,  see  Appendix,  §  8),  to  which  has  been  adapted 
a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  7.  Tie  upon  this  glass  tube  a  short 
piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  Suck  part  of  the  air  out  of  the  flask,  and 
then  nip  the  caoutchouc  tube  with  thumb  and  finger,  so  that  no  air 
shall  reenter.  Immerse  the  neck  of  the  fiask  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
release  the  caoutchouc  tube.  Water  wiU  instantly  rise  into  the  flask 
to  take  the  place  of  the  air  which  has  been  sucked  out 

7.  The  water,  in  this  experiment,  is  forced  into  the  flask  by 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.  Air  has  weight. 
It  is  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  is  attracted  towards 
the  earth's  centre  in  the  same  way  as  other  ponderable  matter. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  litre  of  dry  air,  at  the 
temperature  of  O*',  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres, 
weighs  1-2932  gramme.  It  has  also  been  determined  by  the 
physicists  that  the  force  with  which  the  air  is  attracted  to  the 
earth  is  on  an  average  equal  to  a  weight  of  1*033  kilogramme 
to  the  square  centimetre  of  surface.  That  is  to  say,  the  ocean 
of  air  above  us  presses  down  upon  every  square  centimetre  of 
the  earth's  surface  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which  would  bo 
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exerted  by  a  bar  of  metal,  or  other  subBtance,  a  coDtimetre  tqnoro 
in  section,  and  long  enough  to  weigh  1*033  kilogramme. 

If  such  a  bar  were  oonstructed  of  iron,  it  would  be  1*3  metre 
long ;  if  of  water  (and  a  bar  of  this  substance  can  readily  be 
made  by  enclosing  the  water  in  a  tube),  it  would  be  10*33  metres 
long ;  if  of  mercury,  76  centimetres  long.  A  clear  conception  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  important  to  the  chemist,  because  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  collection^  manipulation,  and 
measurement  of  gases. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  we  find  air 
to  be  tasteless,  and  odorless,  colorless  when  in  small  depths,  but 
exhibiting  a  blue  tint  when  seen  in  large  masses,  as  when  in  the 
absence  of  clouds  we  look  at  the  sky,  or  at  a  distant  moimtain. 
Several  of  its  properties  are  not  peculiar,  but  are  common  to  all 
gases.  Dry  air  obeys  precisely  the  law  of  Mariotte  up  to  a  pres- 
sure of  several  atmospheres ;  that  is  to  say,  its  volume  diminishes 
or  increases  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub* 
jected ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  condensed  to  a  liquid.  Upon 
being  heated  one  degree  centigrade,  it  expands  -j^,  or  in  other 
terms  0*003665,  its  volume  at  0°.  At  the  temperature  of  0°,  air 
is  773  times  lighter  than  water  at  4^ ;  that  is,  than  water  at  its 
maximum  density. 

These  physical  properties  of  air  have  been  enumerated  in  order 
to  a  distinct  acquaintance  with  this  gas,  and  that  we  may  more 
clearly  comprehend  its  chemical  properties  as  we  now  proceed  to 
study  them. 

9.  Of  what  is  air  eamposed'i  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  heated 
in  the  air,  as  at  a  blacksmith's  forge,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating,  which  flies  off  in  scales  when  the  iron  is  beaten  upon  the 
anvil.  If  a  bit  of  tin  be  melted  in  a  shallow  crucible,  its  surface 
soon  becomes  covered  with  a  white  earth,  or  ashes.  At  a  high 
temperature  both  iron  and  tin  slowly  bum  in  the  air,  and  are 
converted  into  earth  or  ashes.  With  the  exception  of  gold,  silver, 
platiniun,  and  a  few  other  exceedingly  rare  metals,  all  tiie  metals 
bum,  or  rust,  when  heated  in  the  air*  If  no  air  be  present,  this 
rust  or  ashes  will  not  be  formed,  however  long  or  intensely  the 
metal  may  be  heated.  But  in  what  manner  is  the  rust  formed? 
Is  something  driven  out  of  the  metal  into  the  air,  or  does  some- 
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tting  come  out  of  the  air  and  uoite  with  the  metal  ?    Experi- 
ment shall  answer. 

Ezp.  4 — ^Flace  20  grammes  of  tin-foil  in  a  porcelain  dish,  4  or 
6  am.  in  diameter.  Counterbalance  the  dish,  with  its  contents,  upon 
scales  which  will  turn  promptly  with  0*6  grm.  when  thus  loaded. 
Heat  the  dish,  placed  upon  the  wire  gauze  of  the  iron-stand  (see  Ap- 
pendix, $  9),  oyer  the  gas-lamp  moderately  and  continuously  for  two 
or  three  hours,  or  until  a  large  part  of  the  metal  has  been  converted 
into  ashes.  To  facilitate  the  change,  move  the  dish  frequently,  so 
that  a  new  surface  of  metal  shall  be  often  exposed  to  the  air.  Heplace 
the  dish,  when  perfectly  cool,  upon  the  pan  of  the  balance,  and  observe 
that  the  weight  of  the  dish  and  its  contents  has  very  decidedly  in- 
creased. 

A  more  rapid  demonstration  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  for 
the  tin-foil  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon.  This  metal  takes 
fire  when  touched  with  a  lighted  match. 

10.  It  is  possible  that  daring  the  heating  the  metal  may  have 
lost  something,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  gained  more.  This 
additional  matter  has  not  come  from  any  alteration  in  the  dish, 
for  it  is  made  of  materials  expressly  adapted  to  resist  such  treat- 
ment, and  a  little  cleaning  will  restore  it  to  exactly  its  original 
condition.  We  have,  then,  taken  something  out  of  the  air, 
which,  gaseous  in  the  air,  has  become  solid  in  the  white  ashes  of 
the  tin. 

If  this  something  with  which  the  tin  has  united  can  be  sepa- 
rated again  frx)m  the  metal,  and  restored  to  the  gaseous  condition, 
it  will  be  easy  to  compare  it  with  common  air,  and  so  learn 
whether  the  matter  which  combined  with  the  heated  tin  is  air 
itself,  or  only  a  part  of  the  air.  It  is  quite  possible  to  recover 
the  gas  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  rust  of  iron,  or 
copper,  or  tin ;  but  the  processes  required  are  too  circuitous  for 
the  present  purpose.  From  the  rust  of  other  common  metals, 
such  as  lead,  manganese,  or  mercury,  the  absorbed  gas  can  be 
Tory  easily  expelled.  The  rust  of  mercury  is  the  most  easily 
decomposed.  Mercury-rust  may  be  prepared  by  the  long  heating 
of  the  metal  in  the  air,  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  the 
method  already  applied  to  the  preparation  of  tin-rust. 

Bxp.  6. — ^Put  into  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  No.  3,  about  13  cm. 
long,  and  closed  at  one  end  as  in  Exp.  1,  10  granmies  of  the  rust  of 
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Fig.  3. 


mexcary,  a  sulwtaiiee  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  xed  oxide 
of  mercuiy.  Such  tubes  of  hard  ghiss  will  be  herealter  designated 
as  *'  ignition-tubes."  Attach  to  this  ignition-tube;  by  means  of  aper- 
foiated  cork,  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  a 
deliyery-tube  of  ghiss.  No.  8,  of  such 
shape  and  length  that  it  shall  reach 
beneath  the  inyerted  saucer  in  the 
pan  of  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3. 
The  point  of  departure,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus,  is  the  top 
of  the  gas-lamp  placed  upon  the  foot 
of  the  iron-stand ;  the  end  of  the  ig- 
nition-tube should  be  about  4  cm. 
above  the  top  of  the  lamp.  The 
other  details  of  the  apparatus  maybe 
learned  from  the  figure. 

Upon  lighting  the  lamp,  the  air  within  the  ignition-tube  will  ex- 
pand, and  a  portion  of  it  will  pass  out  through  the  delivery-tube.  This 
air  should  be  collected  in  a  small  bottle  by  itself  and  thrown  away. 
The  volume  of  air  thus  thrown  away  should  of  course  not  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  tubes.  (For  a  description  of  the  pneumatie 
trough,  see  Appendix,  §  10.) 

As  the  ignition-tube  becomes  hot,  gas  will  be  freely  given  off  from 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  contained  in  it.  It  is  neceasazy  to  avoid 
heating  intensely  a  single  small  spot  of  the  ignition-tube,  lest  the  glass 
soften,  and,  yielding  to  the  pressure  from  within,  blow  outward,  and 
so  spoil  the  tube  and  arrest  the  experiment  The  gas-flame  should  be 
so  placed  and  regulated  as  to  heat  3  or  4  cm.  of  the  tube  at  once. 
Collect  the  escaping  gas  in  botties  of  100  to  160  c  c  capacity. 

As  soon  as  the  disengagement  of  gas  slackens,  lift  the  iron-stand  up, 
and  take  the  delivery-tube  out  of  the  water,  taking  caie  that  no  water 
shall  remain  in  the  end  of  the  tube.  Then,  and  nci  Utt  then,  extinguish 
the  lamp.  (See  Appendix,  $  10.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the  ignition- 
tube,  and  sometimes  in  the  delivery-tube  also,  metallic  mercury  will  be 
found  condensed  in  minute  globules.  The  liquid  metal  is  volatile  at 
the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  has  distilled  away 
from  the  hot  part  of  the  tube,  and  condensed  upon  the  cooler  part 

Thus  is  reeovered  the  metallic  mercury  fix)m  which  the  red 
mereury-rost  was  originally  prepared  by  long  heating  in  contact 
with  air.  Is  the  gas,  which  the  mercury  originally  took  from  the 
atmosphere,  air  itself,  or  something  different  ? 

JExp,  6. — ^Introduce  a  lighted  splinter  of  soft  wood  into  a  bottle  of 
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the  gaa  collected  in  the  last  expenmenl  It  will  bum  with  much 
greater  briiliancj  than  in  the  air.  Attach  a  bit  of  wax  taper  to  a 
piece  of  wire ;  Hght  the  taper^  blow  it  out,  and  while  the  wick  still 
glows,  introduce  it  into  a  second  bottle  of  the  gas  of  Exp.  6.  The 
glowing  wick  will  burst  into  flame,  and  the  taper  will  bum  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  brilliancy. 

11.  It  is  yery  obviooa,  firom  these  experiments,  that  the  gas 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  mercury-rust  is  not  air 
itself.  But  since  it  came  originally  from  the  air,  if  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  air,  it  must  be  a  part  or  constituent  of  air.  This  gas, 
which  causes  combustible  substances  to  bum  with  such  intensity, 
is  indeed  a  constant  constituent  of  the  air,  and  a  thorough  study  of 
aU  its  properties  will  hereafter  convince  us  that  it  is  a  chemical 
element  of  very  various  powers  and  great  importance.  It  is  called 
oxygen^  and  under  this  name  it  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
ohapter. 

12.  But  if  oxygen  be  not  air  itself,  but  only  a  constituent  of  air, 
it  follows  that  air  must  have  other  constituents,  or  at  least  one 
other  constituent.  If  mercury  be  long  heated  in  contact  with  a 
certain  confined  portion  of  air,  it  will  abstract  from  this  air,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  its  ingredients,  namely,  oxygen,  and  there  will  be 
left  behind  whatever  of  air  is  not  oxygen.  This  experiment,  the 
original  one  by  which  the  illustrious  chemist  Lavoisier  demon* 
strated  that  air  is  a  constant  mixture  of  two  different  gases, 
deserves  carefhl  study,  both  for  its  philosophical  value  and  its 
historical  importance.  The  actual  experiment  lasts  several  days, 
and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  repetition  by  the  student.  A 
description  of  it  will  suffice. 

Into  a  flask,  provided  with  a  long  neck,  some  metallic  mercury  was 
introduced ;  the  neck  of  the  flask  was  then  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig  4, 
the  flask  placed  upon  a  furnace,  and  the  end  of  the  neck  plunged  into 
a  basin  of  mercury;  a  jar  was  then  placed  over  the  end  of  the  tube, 
and  a  portion  of  Uie  air  within  the  jar  was  sucked  out  by  means  of  a 
bent  tube ;  the  mercury  thereupon  rose  in  the  jar,  and  the  point  at 
which  it  stood  was  accurately  noted.  The  thermometer  and  barometer 
were  also  simultaneously  observed,  fire  was  then  lighted  in  the 
fiimace,  and  the  heat  maintained  for  twelve  days  at  a  point  just  below 
that  required  to  make  the  mercury  bolL  The  mercury  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  red  scales,  and  the  air  in  the  jar,  which  at  first 
expanded  from  the  action  of  the  heat,  slowly  decreased  in  bulk  until 
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fresh  scales  were  no  longer  fonned.  Fnm  tbeae  led  aralw  lAroimer 
obtwoed,  bj  the  method  aheady  exhibited  (Bxp.  G),  the  element  ozj- 
geo.  The  reBidusl  air  in  the  jar  prored,  on  enuninotion,  to  be  nivSt 
for  the  Bupport  of  combustion  and  _.      . 

of  animal  life ;  a  candle  was  in-  ^' 

Btandy  extinguiahed  bj  it^  bi  if 
plunged  in  water,  and  snudl  ani- 
mals, thrust  into  the  gas,  died  in 
ft  few  aeconds.  The  gas  is,  in 
reality,  a  second  elementary  gub- 
stance,  distinguished  by  marked  . 
diemical  and  phyncal  peculiaii- 
tiee.  It  is  called  n&roj/en,  and 
under  this  name  will  be  i 
completelj  studied  in  another  ehaptei. 

13.  The  experiment  of  Lavoirier  not  only  affords  the  means  of 
separating  the  two  difierent  gases  of  which  tur  is  composed,  but 
aJso  detenninea  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed  in  air. 
If  the  diminntioii  in  hnik  whioh  the  tur  in  the  jar  undergoes 
during  the  whole  prt^iress  of  the  experiment  be  aocurately 
measured,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  retiidual  gas,  the 
nitrogen,  is  only  four-fifths  of  the  original  volume  of  air.  The 
lost  fifth  is  the  oxygen  whioh  has  combined  with  the  mercury, 
^e  air,  then,  is  not  an  element,  but  is  compound,  and  its  two 
principal  ingredients  are  tiie  elementary  bodies  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  four  measures  of  nitrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  quite  possible  to  prove  by  synthesiB 
what  analysis  has  tfana  taught  On  patting  together  four  mea- 
sures of  nitrogen  and  one  measure  of  oxygen,  a  mixture  is  ob- 
tained, which,  except  by  very  refined  experiments,  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  pure  air.  Aqaeous  vapor  is  another  normal 
constituent  of  the  actual  atmosphere,  and  small  traces  of  other 
gases  than  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  always  piesent  in  it,  U  will  ' 
be  set  forth  hereafter. 
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14.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  prepared  by  heating  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  as  described  in  Exp.  5 ;  or,  far  more  coDveniently,  by 
beating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese.  For  the  present  we  have  to  regard  these  substances 
merely  as  materials  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen.  Their 
constitution  will  be  studied  hereafter. 

Exp,  7. — ^Mix  intimately  6  grms.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  with 
5  gims.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  has  been  preyiously  well 
dried.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  1, 12  or  15  cm. 
in  length.  Attach  to  this  ignition-tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  a  delivery-tube  of  glass.  No.  7,  as  repre* 
sented  in  Fig  8,  and  described  upon  page  8.  Heat  the  mixture  iu  tho 
ignition-tube  and  collect  the  gas  which  will  be  giyen  o%  in  bottles  or 
jars  of  the  capacity  of  about  250  c  c.  The  first  100  c.  c.  or  so  of  gas 
should  be  rejected,  since  it  will  be  coutaminated  with  the  air  origi- 
nally contained  in  the  apparatus. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  the  moment  at  which  the  evoltttion  of  oxygen 
commences,  by  noting  the  increased  size  of  the  bubbles  of  this  gas  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  expanded  air,  and  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  bubbles  of  oxygen  come  over.  For  eyery  grm.  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  taken,  about  230  c  c  of  oxygen  gas  should  be 
obtained. 

Besides  the  general  precautions  described  under  Exp.  6,  the  follow- 
ing should  here  be  observed.  1.  Both  the  chlorate  of  potassium  and 
the  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  pure — ^that  is,  &*ee 
from  moisture^  dust,  or  particles  of  organic  matter.  2.  So  soon  as  the 
oxygen  begins  to  be  delivered,  the  heat  beneath  the  ignition-tube 
should  be  diminished,  if  need  be,  and  so  regulated  that  the  evolution 
of  gas  shall  be  tranquil  and  uniform.  8.  The  uppermost  portions  of 
the  mixture  should  be  heated  before  the  lower.  4.  An  ignition-tube 
should  never  be  filled  to  more  than  one-third  its  total  capacity,  lest 
portions  of  its  contents  be  projected  into  the  delivery-tube.  The 
chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  using  ignition-tubes  is  the  stop- 
page of  their  outiets  with  solid  matter.    6.  The  ignition-tube  should 
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always  be  inclined  aa  xepreaented  in  Fig.  8,  and  never  placed  upriglit 
in  the  flame. 

The  oxygen  thus  obtained  is  to  be  employed  in  the  experiments 
shortly  to  be  described.  In  case  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  needed, 
a  umilar  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese  is  heated  in  a  retort  of  iron  or  copper,  and  the  gas 
is  collected  in  large  metallic  vessels,  called  gas-holders,  such  as  are 
described  in  $  11  of  the  Appendix. 

Besides  the  methods  above  described,  there  are  manv  other 
ways  of  preparing  oxygen.  Several  of  these  methods  will  be 
described  hereafter,  when  the  materials  employed  can  be  intelli- 
gently stadiedi 

15.  Oxygen  is  a  transparent  and  colorless  gas,  not  to  be  dis- 
tingoished  by  its  aspect  from  atmospheric  air.  Like  air,  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  heavier  than 
air.  If  the  weight  of  a  measure  of  air  be  taken  as  1,  then  the 
weight  of  th#«  same  measure  of  oxygen  is  found  to  be  1*1056. 
At  0%  and  a  pressure  of  760  num.  of  mercury  1  litre  of  oxygen 
gas  weighs  1*4298  gnn. 

Since  oxygen  is  thus  heavier  than  air,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
in  collecting  it,  or  transferring  it  from  one  vessel  to  another,  that  we 
should  operate  over  water,  as  has  been  directed.  When  a  gas  is  much 
heavier,  or  much  lighter,  than  atmospheric  air,  it  may  often  be  con- 
veniently coUected  by  dUpiiieemmi,  A  bottle  can  readily  be  fiOed 
with  oxygen  from  the  gas-holder  by  canying  the  delivery-tube  to  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  bottle,  and  allowing  the  gas  to  flow  in  slowly, 
as  if  it  were  water.  In  a  short  time  the  air  will  be  wholly  displaced, 
and  the  bottle  filled  with  oxygen.  The  progress  of  the  operation  can 
be  followed  by  testing  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  irom 
time  to  time,  with  a  glowing  match ;  when  this  bursts  sharply  into 
flame  the  gas  may  be  assumed  to  be  pure  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

16.  Oxygen  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  condition. 
Of  all  known  substances  it  exerts  the  smallest  refracting  power 
upon  the  rays  of  light.  Compared  with  that  of  atmospheric  air, 
its  refractive  power  is  as  0*830  to  1*000.  The  specific  heat  of 
oxygen,  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  taken  as 
unity,  is  0*2182  ;  it  has  a  lower  capacity  than  other  gases  for 
absorbing  and  radiating  heat.  Water  dissolves  it  in  small  pro- 
portion ;  100  volumes  of  water  dissolve,  at  the  ordinary  tempera** 
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tore,  abotit  8  Tolnmes  of  oxygen.  It  exhibits  decided  magnetic 
properties.  A  glass  tube  fiUed  with  oxygen  and  suspended  by  a 
fibre  of  silk  between  the  ends  of  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet  soon 
comes  to  rest  in  such  a  position  that  its  long  aads  is  parallel  to  a 
line  drawn  between  the  two  poles.  As  with  iron^  its  susceptibi- 
lity to  magnetisation  is  diminished,  or  even  temporarily  saspended, 
by  a  sufficient  elevation  of  temperature.  Its  magnetic  force,  com- 
|mred  with  that  of  the  air,  is  as  17*5  to  8*4,  that  of  a  vacuum  being 
taken  as  0. 

17.  A  striking  characteristic  of  oxygen  is  its  power  of  sup- 
porting combustion.  This  has  already  been  illustrated  in  Exp.  6, 
and  may  be  farther  exhibited  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. 

Exp,  8. — ^Flaoe  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  (see  Appendix, 
f  13)  f  a  bit  of  sulphur  as  large  as  a  pea.  Light  the  sul- 
phur, and  thrust  it  into  a  bottie  of  oxygen.  It  will  bum 
with  a  beautifuinblue  flame,  and  much  more  brilliantly 
than  in  air.    An  acid,  suffocating  gas  is  produced. 

£xp.  9.^Plao8  a  ]^eoe  of  charcoal,  that  of  bark  is 
best,  in  a  deflagrating  spoon.  Kindle  the  charcoal  by 
holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  then  introduce  it 
into  a  bottle  of  oxygen.  It  will  bum  vividly,  throwing 
off  brilliant  sparks  if  bark  charcoal  has  been  employed. 

In  this  experiment,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  products  of  the  com- 
Irastion  are  obviously  gaseous,  no  solid  substance  being  fomied. 

Exp.  10. — A  piece  of  phofl^ihcnis,  the  sise  of  a  small  pea,  having 
been  weU  dried  between  pieces  of  blottingp-paper,  is  placed  in  a  defla- 
grating spoon,  touched  with  a  hot  wire  or  a  lighted  match,  and  then 
thrust  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  It  will  bum  with  intense  brilliancy  and 
the  formation  of  a  dense  white  smoke. 

It  should  be  observed  that  phosphorus  is  a  substance  which  inflames 
veiy  readily  in  the  air,  when  subjected  to  friction  or  any  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  It  is  hence  so  dangerous  that  it  must  always  be 
kept  under  water.    It  should  also  be  cut  under  water. 

18.  Many  substances  commonly  called  incombustible,  because 
they  do  not  bum  readily  in  ordinary  air,  bum  vigorously  in 
oxygen.    Of  these,  metallic  iron  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Exp.  IL — Convert  two-thirds  of  a  piece  of  flue  piano-wire  20  or 
80  cm.  long  into  a  spiral,  by  winding  it  tightiy  around  a  glass  rod, 
Ko.  8,  or  lead  pencil,  and  then  withdrawing  tiie  rod  or  pencil  Thrust 
the  steaight  end  of  this  wire  into  a  cork  or  piece  of  thin  board  large 
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Fig.  6. 


enough  to  cover  one  of  the  bottles  of  oxygen  obtained  in  Exp.  7. 

^  Upon  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  coil  tie  a  small  piece  of  waxed 
thread,  or  touch  with  a  bit  of  melted  sulphur  the  end  of  the  spiral,  so 
that  a  small  bead  of  sulphur  shall  adhere  to  the  wire.  Kindle  the 
thread  or  sulphur,  and  quickly  place  the  wire  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  spread  a  layer  of  sand. 

The  burning  sulphur  heats  the  iron  to  redness,  which  then  bums 
brilliantly,  with  scintillation.    From  time  to  time,  glowing  balls  of 

.  molten  matter  fall  oiF  from  the  wire,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  or  even  melt  into  the  glass. 

If  an  abundance  of  oScygen  be  at  hand,  this  experiment  had  better 
be  performed  in  a  jar  of  2  or  3  litres  capacity, — a  watch-spring  which 

'  has  been  rendered  flexible  by  igniting  it,  and  then  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  slowly,  being  the  best  material  with  which  to 
form  the  spiral  coiL  In  this  case  it  is  well  to  tie  a  bit  of 
tinder  upon  the  end  of  the  coil  as  the  kindling  material,  or 
to  attach  a  piece  of  twine  to  the  wire,  and  soak  this  in 
sulphur.  But  the  experiment  succeeds  well  even  in  very 
small  bottles  of  oxygen,  provided  the  wire  be  fine,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  or  other  matter,  employed 
for  kindling  be  not  too  large. 

19.  This  experiment  clearly  proves  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  iron,  when  red-hot,  combines  with  oxygen.  It  is 
the  burnt  or  oxidized  iron  which  falls  in  globules  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  This  substance  is  called  oxide  of  iron.  The  com- 
pounds which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  other 
elements  are  called  oxides.  The  substances  which  have  been 
heretofore  mentioned  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  rust,  like 
iron-rust,  tin-rust,  mercury-rust,  are  called  in  chemistry  oxides 
— as  the  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  tin,  and  oxide  of  mercury. 

20.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  combinations  obtained 
in  the  foregoing  experiments  are  of  very  various  quality.  Some 
of  these  compounds  are  solid,  others  gaseous ;  some  are  acid  and 
caustic,  while  others  are  tasteless  and  innocuous.  They  agree 
only  in  this,  that  they  all  contain  oxygen.  All  these  bodies  will 
be  studied  in  detail  hereafter.  It  concerns  us  now  more  particu- 
larly to  realize  the  number  and  variety  of  the  bodies  into  which 
oxygen  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient.  In  fact,  the  most 
important  quality  of  oxygen  is  that,  with  a  single  exception,  it 
unites  with  all  the  other  elements  to  form  compounds. 
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This  act  of  combination  is  often  aocompanied  by  development 
of  light  and  heat,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments;  in  the 
affairs  of  common  Ufe  we  daily  witness  similar  effects.  All  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  fire  axj^  light  depend  upon  the  union  of 
the  body  burned  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Indeed,  the  term 
eombuMtton  may  for  all  ordinary  purposes  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  oxidation. 

Crombustion  is  less  vivid  in  air  than  in  pure  oxygen,  because 
of  the  nitrogen  with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  diluted.  If 
a  substance  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  it  may  often  happen 
that  no  evolution  of  heat  or  light  can  be  detected.  Thus,  when 
a  small  piece  of  iron  rusts  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
there  is  perceived  neither  light  nor  heat,  although  a  combination 
of  iron  and  oxygen  has  been  formed,  as  in  Exp.  11.  Heat  is 
really  disengaged  in  the  slow  rusting  of  iron,  as  in  every  act  of 
chemical  combination,  but  it  ia  taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the 
circumambient  air  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  so  that  it  can- 
not usually  be  perceived.  Slow  oxidation,  such  as  this,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  slow  combustion. 

21.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  very  familiar 
bodies.  Indeed,  oxygen  is  the  most  widely  diffused  and  the  most 
abundant  of  all  known  substances.  Not  only  does  it  occur  in 
the  air,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  one-fifth  the  volume,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  but  at  least  one-third  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe  is  composed  of  it.  It  la  the  chief  ingredient  of 
water,  as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  plants  and  animals.  Silica,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  sand,  fiint,  quartz,  rock-crystal,  &c.,  contains  about 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various 
kinds  of  day,  and  of  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble.  Oxygen  is 
absolntely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  v^;etable 
life.  The  chemistry  of  the  respiration  of  animals  depends  upon 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  respired.  In  the  absence 
of  oxygen  suffocation  ensaes. 
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22.  The  common  modes  of  obtaining  nitrogen  depend  upon 
the  removal  of  oxygen  £rom  the  air. 

Exp,  12. — Fill  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  No.  %  about  85  centimetres 
long,  with  bright,  not  too  coarse,  copper  turnings;  place  this  tube 
upon  a  semicylindrical  trough  of  sheet  iron,  and  support  it  upon  a 
ring  of  the  iron  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  well  to  interpose  a 
thin  layer  of  asbestos  between  the  tube  and  the  iron  trough,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  glass  from  adhering  to  the  metal  when  it  becomes  soft 
by  heat.  By  means  of  corks,  attach  to  one  end  of  this  tube  a  deliveiy- 
tube  leading  to  the  water*pan,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  connect  the 


Fig.  7. 


other  end  with  a  gas-holder  filled  with  air.  Light  the  lamps  (for  a 
description  of  these,  see  Appendix,  §  6)  beneath  the  tube  which  con* 
tains  the  copper  turnings,  and  wait  until  the  copper  has  become^  red- 
hot  ;  then  allow  air  to  flow  slowly  out  of  the  gas-holder  over  the  hot 
metaL  The  heated  copper  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  this  air, 
and  retain  the  whole  of  it,  so  that  nothing  but  nitrogen  will  be  delivered 
at  the  water-pan.  This  nitrogen  may  be  oollected  in  small  bottles  and 
tested  with  lighted  splinters  of  wood,  which  should  be  instantly  ex- 
tinguished on  being  immersed  in  it. 

23.  A  still  simpler  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  is  to  bom 
out  the  oxygen  from  a  confined  portion  of  air,  by  phosphoros,  or 
by  a  jet  of  hydrogen. 
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Exp,  IS. — Floftt  a  BmaU  povceliuii  capsule  upon  tbe  surface  of  tlie 
water-pan ;  a  large  cork  must  be  placed  beneath  the  capsule  if  the  latter 
will  not  float  of  itself  In  the  capsule  put  about  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
phosphorus,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Invert  over  the  whole  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle^  of  the  capacity  of  a  litre  or  more,  and  hold  this  bottle  so  that 
its  mouth  shall  dip  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  first 
moments  of  the  combustion,  the  heat  developed  thereby  wiU  cause  the 
air  within  the  bottle  to  expand  to  such  an  extent  that  a  few  bubbles 
of  the  air  will  be  expelled ;  but  after  several  seconds  water  will  rise 
into  the  bottle  to  take  the  place  of  the  oxygen  which  has  united  with 
the  phosphorus. 

.  The  dense  white  cloud,  which  fills  the  bottle  at  first,  is  a  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  which  is  soluble  in  water.  It  will,  there- 
fore, soon  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  pan,  and  will  disappear,  so 
that  at  the  dose  of  the  experiment  nearly  pure  nitrogen  will  be  left 
in  the  bottle.  But,  as  the  phosphorus  ceases  to  bum  before  the  last 
traces  of  oxygen  are  exhausted  (compare  f  180),  the  nitrogen  obtained 
by  this  metiiod  is  never  absolutely  pure. 

As  soon  as  the  phosphorus  goes  out,  the  bottle  should  be  shaken  in 
such  a  way  that  the  porcelain  capsule  may  be  upset,  and  sunk  in  the 
water^pan*    The  properties  of  the  nitrogen  may  now  be  examined. 

24.  Nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless, 
incondensable  gas.  It  is  not  quite  so  heavy  aa  air.  If  a  mea- 
aore  of  air  weigh  1  gramme,  then  an  equal  measure  of  nitrogen 
will  weigh  0*9714  gramme.  At  0°,  and  a  pressure  of  760  milli- 
metres of  mercury,  1  litre  of  nitrogen  weighs  1*256  gramme. 
The  specific  heat  of  the  gas  is  0*244,  that  of  an  equal  weight  of 
water  being  1*000.  A  litre  of  water  at  0^  dissolves  only  20  cubic 
centimetres  of  nitrogen.  Its  refractive  power  in  regard  to  light 
ii  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  1*034  to  1*000. 

25.  In  its  chemical  deportment  towards  other  substances,  nitro« 
gen  is  remarkably'  different  from  oxygen.  Whilst  oxygen  is 
active  and,  as  it  were,  aggressive,  nitrogen,  at  least  when  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  exists  in  air,  is  remarkably  inert  and 
indifferent  as  regards .  entering  into  combination  with  other 
bodies.  It  is  marked  rather  by  the  absence  of  salient  oharaoter- 
latics  than  by  any  active  properties  of  its  own.  Many  of  the 
metals,  sulphur,  phosphoms,  and  numerous  other  substances,  may 
be  kept  uiichanged  for  any  length  of  time  in  vessels  filled  with 
nitrogen.    A  bundog  candle  will  instantiy  be  extinguished  when 
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thrturt  into  a  jar  of  nitrogen  gas,  lor  irith  the  nitrogen  the  eoa- 
stituentB  of  the  candle  have  no  tendency  to  combine. 

As  it  extinguishes  flame,  so  it  destroys  life.  Animals  cannot 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  but  it  does  not  support 
respiration.  It  is  not  poisonous;  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be 
breathed  in  such  large  quantities  as  it  is  in  air.  An  animal  im- 
mersed in  it  dies,  simply  from  want  of  oxygen^ 

26.  As  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  nitcogen  is  essential 
to  the  existing  balance  and  order  of  Nature.  All  animal*  and 
vegetable  life — ^most  inanimate  matter,  even — stands  in  harmo- 
nious relations  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  pre- 
vents the  too  rapid  action,  as  regards  combustion  and  respiration, 
that  would  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  unmixed  oxygen. 

Nitrogen  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Besides  ooourring  in 
the  air,  it  is  a  oonstitaent  part  of  all  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
of  many  of  the  products  resulting  from  tiieir  deoomposition. 
Notwithstanding  the  indisposition  of  nitrogen  in  the  £ree  state  to 
enter  into  eombinatiim,  a  very  laige  number  of  interesting  and 
important  compounds  can  be  formed  by  resorting  to  indirect 
methods  of  effecting  its  union  with  other  elements. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

WATER. 

27.  Another  natural  substance,  quite  as  common  as  air,  k 
water.  Three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  it 
It  is  diffdsed  through  the  atmosphere  in  the  finrm  of  vapor,  and 
is  a  constituent  of  all  ammal  and  Tegetable  snbstanees,  and  of 
many  minerals.  We  take  up  next  this  familiar  substance,  in 
order  that  we  may  gain,  through  the  study  of  it,  a  deeper  insight 
into  chemical  principles,  and  enlarge  our  experience  by  making 
acquaintance  with  a  new  element.  Let  ns  first  define  with  pre* 
cision  the  external  and  physical  ptopertiaB  of  srater,  and  thsB 
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(^ply  ttie  two  cbemioal  methodB,  of  analysis  and  synfhesit,  tx>  the 
closer  investigation  of  its  essential  nature. 

28.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  pure  water  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  In  thin  layers  it 
appears  to  be  colorless,  but  large  masses  of  it  aje  distinctly  blue, 
as  seen  in  mid-ocean,  in  many  deep  lakes  of  pure  water,  and  in 
masses  of  ice,  such  as  ioebeigs  and  aome  glaciers  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  look  through  the  ice  from  below. 

This  color  can  be  seen  upon  the  small  scale  by  looking  down  thxough 
a  column  of  pure  water,  2  metres  long,  upon  pieces  of  white  porcelain. 
The  water  may  be  held  in  a  glass  tube,  5  cm.  wide,  which  has  been 
blackened  internally  with  lamp-black  and  wax  to  within  1*25  cm.  of 
the  end,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork.  Fill  the  tube  with  chemically 
pure  water,  throw  into  it  a  few  pieces  of  porcelain,  and  place  it  in  a 
vertical  position,  on  a  white  plate.  On  now  looking  through  the  co- 
lumn of  water  at  the  bits  of  porcelain,  which  can  only  be  illumined  by 
light  reflected  from  the  white  plate  tiiroogh  the  rim  of  clear  glass,  it 
will  be  observed  that  they  exhibit  a  pure  blue  tint,  the  intensity  of 
which  wiU  dinainish  in  proportion  as  the  column  of  water  is  shortened. 
The  blue  coloration  may  also  be  recognized  when  a  white  object  is 
illuminated  thxough  the  column  of  water,  by  sunlight,  and  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  through  a  small  lateral  opening  in  the  black 
coating. 

29.  At  4^,  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  densest,  water  is 
773  times  heavier  than  air  at  0°;  at  15^  it  is  819  times  heavier 
than  air  of  the  same  temperature.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  its  greatest  density,  that  is,  at  4°,  weighed  in  a  vacuum,  is  our 
nnit  of  weight — a  gramme.  One  litre  of  water,  which  measures 
1000  cobic  centimetres,  therefore,  weighs  a  kilogramme.  Water 
is  compnessible  and  elastic;  by  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  it 
con  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  47-millionthB  of  its  origiual 
▼olume,  and  this  is  true  for  evezy  added  atmosphere  of  pressure 
80  far  as  experiment  has  extended.  Water  expands  upon  being 
heated,  though  at  a  less  rate  than  other  liquids ;  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion increases  with  the  temperature*  Notwithstanding  the 
£aot  that  watw  expands  when  cooled  below  4^,  as  well  as  when 
warmed  above  that  temperature,  its  refiraetive  power  on  light 
continufls  to  increase  legularly  below  4^,  as  though  it  o<mtracted. 
Tlie  refraetm  index  inereases  eontinuoualy  between  -i-Q'Sf* 
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and  —  I'd^,  tho  direction  of  the  Tsriation  not  changing  in  tke 
passage  through  the  point  of  Tnaximnm  densit7.  At  0^  the  index 
is  1-333. 

30.  Pure  water  at  0^,  a  temperature  always  to  be  obtained  by 
melting  ice,  is  taken  as  a  standard  to  which  the  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  other  substances,  liquid  or  solid,  are  referred.  In  other 
words,  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  1 ;  and  in  terms 
of  this  unit  the  specific  gravities  of  all  other  liquid  and  solid  sub- 
stances are  expressed.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold,  for  example, 
is  19*3 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  water  and 
of  gold  are  to  one  another  as  1  to  19-3. 

31.  Water  is  also  the  standard  of  specific  heat.  By  specific 
heats  are  meant  the  relative  capacities  for  heat  of  the  same 
weights  of  different  substances,  at  the  same  temperature.  For 
example,  to  raise  1  kilogramme  of  mercury  from  0^  to  P  requires 
only  one-thirtieth  of  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilo- 
gramme of  water  from  0^  to  P.  Water  having  been  made  the 
standard  of  specifio  heat,  its  capacity  for  heat  is  denoted  by  1, 
and  that  of  mercury  will  accordingly  be  0*033.  At  the  same 
temperature,  and  for  equal  weights,  water  has  a  greater  capacity 
for  heat  than  any  solid  or  liquid  known.  Hence  it  results  that 
the  specific  heats  of  all  solid  and  liquid  substances  are  expressed 
by  fractions. 

Water  conducts  heat  very  slowly;  it  may  be  boiled  many 
minutes  at  the  top  of  the  test»tube,  which  is  held  all  the  while 
by  the  lower  end,  in  the  fingers,  without  inconvenience. 

32.  When  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  water  crystal- 
lises, with  formation  of  ice,  or  snow,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  upon  being  heated  sufficiently  it  is  transformed  into  an 
invisible  gas,  called  steam.  Both  these  changes,  however,  are 
purely  physical,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  manual.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  water  is  the 
same,  whether  it  be  liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous.  The  temperature 
at  which  ice  melts  is  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  numbered  0^,  and  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boik,  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  merenry,  is  the  other  fixed 
point,  numbered  100^.  Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures, 
and  is  therefore  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere.    Even 
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ioe  slowly  eTaporates,  at  temperatuies  far  below  (P,  without  first 
passing  into  the  liquid  condition. 

In  Giystallizing^  that  is  to  say,  in  assuming  the  solid  form, 
water  increases  in  Tolume.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  only 
0*916,  which  is  equiyalent  to  sa3ring  that,  in  the  act  of  freezing, 
916  0.  c.  (cubic  centimetres)  of  water  will  be  changed  into  a  litre 
of  ice.  Erom  this  fact  result  many  fiEimiliar  phenomena,  such  as 
the  floating  of  ice,  the.  upheaving  and  disintegrating  action  of 
firost,  and  the  bursting  of  pipes  and  other  hoUow  vessels  when 
water  is  frozen  in  them.  The  crystals  of  ice  belong  to  the  so- 
called  hexagonal  system ;  they  are  six-sided  prisms,  with  regular 
&ce6 ;  by  agglomeration  they  produce  stellar  and  fern-like  forms 
of  infinite  variety  and  great  beauty.  Ice  is  a  slow  conductor  of 
heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  becomes  electric  by 
friction. 

Steam  is  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  as  invisible  as  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  is  lighter  than  air,  the  weight  of  any  given 
volume  of  steam,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  being  to  that  of 
the  same  volume  of  air  as  0*622  to  1,  a  ratio  deduced  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  composition  of  steam.  At  100°,  the  boiling-point 
of  water,  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  steam  and 
air  is  0*455  to  1,  and  one  volume  of  water  fiimishes  about  1700 
volumes  of  steam  of  100^.  When  steam  is  heated  by  itself,  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  liquid  water,  it  is  called  superheated 
steam;  but  when  there  is  water  present,  so  that  no  excess  of 
heat  can  accumulate  in  the  steam,  above  the  quantity  needed  for 
its  formation  under  the  pressure  at  which  it  exists,  the  steam  is 
called  8aturatedf  meaning  saturated  with  water.  When  steam 
escapes  into  the  air,  there  is  formed  a  multitude  of  little  bubbles 
or  vesicles,  composed  of  a  film  of  water  filled  with  air,  precisely 
similar  to  the  vesicles  seen  in  clouds  and  fogs.  This  steam-cloud 
is  sometimes  improperly  spoken  of  as  steam  or  vapor,  an  error 
against  which  the  student  should  be  upon  his  guard.  Similar 
ibgs  of  air-filled  vesicles  are  formed  whenever  the  atmosphere  is 
cooled  to  a  temperature  so  low  that  the  aqueous  vapor  contained 
in  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  gaseous  state. 

33.  Let  us  pass  now  to  the  analysis  of  water.  Of  what  is 
water  composed?     We  can  determine  this  point  by  methods 
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similar  to  those  whkh  were  adopted  in  the  examination  of  air. 
There  are  several  metals  which,  upon  being  bronght  into  contact 
with  water,  will  abstract  from  it  one  of  its  ingredients,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  seen  them  abstract  ozjgen  from  the  air. 
Borne  metals  can  abstract  this  ingredieiit  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Thus  the  metal  called  sodinm,  on  being  brought 
into  contact  with  water,  decomposes  it,  and,  uniting  with  one  of  its 
constituents,  sets  free  another  as  a  gas.  This  new  gas  is  called 
Hydrogen. 

Exp,  14. — Make  a  small  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  by  rolling  a  piece  of 
fine  gauze,  about  6  cm.  square,  around  a  thick  piece  of  No.  6  glass 
tubing.  Twist  fine  wire  around  the  eyfinder  in  order  to  preserve  its 
form,  then  slip  the  cylinder  off  the  glass,  and  close  one  end  of  it  by 
pressure  with  a  stout  pair  of  pincers.  Within  this  cylinder  of  wire 
gauze  place  a  piece  of  metallic  sodium  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  and 
then  close  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  by  pressure  with  the  pincers, 
as  before.  Quickly  place  the  wire  gauze  cylinder  under  the  mouth  of 
a  small  bottle  of  100  or  200  c  c  capacity,  which  has  previously  been 
filled  with  water  and  left  inverted  in  the  water-pan. 

As  soon  as  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  sodium,  bubbles  of  gas 
will  issue  from  the  wire  gauze  cage,  and,  rising  through  the  water, 
will  collect  at  the  top  of  the  inverted  bottle.  If  no  gas  is  generated 
during  the  first  moment  after  the  wire  gamse  has  been  placed  in  the 
water,  move  the  bottle  to  and  fro,  in  such  manner  that  the  gauze 
cylinder  may  be  shaken  about,  and  water  forced  through  its  int^stices. 
As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  close  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  with  a  small  plate  of  glass,  turn  it  mouth  uppermost,  remove  the 
plate,  and  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  gas.  llie  gas  will  take  fire 
with  a  sudden  flash. 

34.  At  a  low  red  heat  water  can  be  decomposed  by  several  of 
the  metals,  such  as  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  magnesium.  Iron  is  well 
adapted  for  this  experiment. 

JExp,  15. — Provide  a  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe,  about  35  cm.  long,  and 
1  cm.  or  more  in  interual  diameter ;  fill  it  with  small,  bright  iron- 
turnings,  and  support  it  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  over  one  or  two 
wire-gauze  gas-lamps.  By  means  of  perforated  corks,  connect  with 
the  iron  tube,  on  the  one  hand,  a  glass  delivery-tube  leading  to  the 
water-pan,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and,  upon  the  other,  a  delivery-tube 
coming  firom  a  thin-bottomed  glass  flask,  half  full  of  water,  and  sup- 
ported upon  a  ring  of  a  second  iron  stand.    Light  the  lamps  beneath 
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the  iron  tabe,  and  wait  until  hv  eontsnta  haye  become  ied«hot ;  then 
heat  the  water  io  the  flask  vntil  it  boila  akiwly.    Aa  the  a^uecma 

Kg.  a 


wpor  passes  ovm  the  hot  ixon-tammga  it  will  he  decomposed^  one  of 
its  constituents  will  unite  with  the  iron,  and  hydrogen  will  pass  off 
through  the  deliveiy-tube  and  may  be  collected  in  bottles  at  the 
water-pan^  so  soon  aa  the  air  originally  contained  in  the  tubes  and 
fiask  has  iJl  been  ezpeUed. 

Tf,  at  the  ckMe  of  this  experiment;  and  after  the  tube  has  become 
cold,  the  iron  be  remoTed  from  the  tube,  it  will  be  found  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  black  coating  similar  to  that  which  forms  on  iron  heated 
in  the  air. 

35.  By  these  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  one  of  the 
components  of  water  ia  a  gas  called  hydrogen.  But  with  the 
exeeptioii  of  the  coating  upon  the  iron  of  Exp.  15,  we  have  as 
yet  nothing  to  indicate  what  other  ingiedienta  the  water  may 
eontain.  Soek  evidence  can,  however,  be  readily  obtained  by 
resorting  to  another  method  of  analysis.  If  a  galvanic  current  ia 
caused  to  flow  through  water,  the  force  by  which  the  constituents 
of  the  water  are  held  together  will  be  overcome,  and  the  water 
will  be  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  On 
Immersing  the  platinum  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  water,  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
inereasiDg  its  conduetiag-power,  minute  babbles  of  gaa  will  im- 
mediately be  given  off  from  these  poles,  and  will  be  seen  rising 
ibrongh  the  liquid.  We  have  h«:«  abundant  proof  of  the  power- 
Ihl  action  exerted  by  the  battery  upon  the  water.  But  the  ex- 
periment win  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  it  be  made  in  a 
▼easel  so  arranged  that  the  evolved  gases  may  be  collected  for 
examination. 
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Foi  thupntpoM  theappumtnitliowDinFSg.  9  can  bo      ^(t-& 
«anT«niaitl;  emplt^jed.    Tb«  teKt'gltm,  oearij  ftiU  of 
water  whick  lua  been  mixed  witli  from  ]^  to  ^  of  aul- 
phoric  acid,  nnies  two  plktinum  wirM  cem^ted  with 
shelkc  into  tlie  ghsa.    Tbeoe  wire*  tenainate  above  io 
thin  plates  of  platinum;  over  eacii  of  tiieee  platea  tlieio 
ifl  tnrerted  »  long,  narrow  t«st-tabe  full  of  watar,  acidu- 
lated in  the  aanie  way  u  that  in  th«  teet-glaaa.    Upon 
comiectiog  the  wire*   with  a  galvanic   battery, —  two  ^ 
Bunsen'a  cell*  of  medium  dze  will  be  nifficieiit, — the  \ 
water  will  ba  deeompoaed,  and  the  resulting  gasee,  ma 
they  M«  giren  off  at  the  platinum  pUtea,  will  riw,  trana- 
parent  and  colorlesa,  into  the  teat-tube*.    On  comparing 
the  bulka  of  the  two  guea,  it  will  be  found  that  twice  as   i 
much  gaa  haa  collected  in  the  one  tube  aa  in  the  other 
If  the  test-tabe  oontwning  the  larger  volome  of  gas  be  ^ 
now  cloaad  with  the  thnmb,  tuned  mouth  uppernioet, 
nod  the  gaa  within  touched  with  a  lighted  match,  it  will  take  fire 
and  bum  with  the  charactemtio  flame  of  hydrogen.    It  ia,  in  bet, 
hydrogen. 

If  the  amaller  volume  of  gu  in  the  other  tube  be  examined  in  the 
same  way,  it  will  not  inflame,  although  it  givea  intense  brilUan^  to 
the  combustion  of  the  match.  If  a  splinter  of  wood,  retaining  but  a 
single  ignited  spark,  be  inuneised  in  the  gaf,  it  instantly  eshibils  a 
vivid  incandeecence,  and  in  a  moment  bursts  into  fiame.  This  gaa  it 
oxygen.  It  ia  thus  proved  that  out  of  water  may  be  unlooeed  two 
TOlumea  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

If  now  the  platinum  plates  be  pressed  so  near  together  that  a  single 

large  t««t-tube,  full  of  acidulated  water,  can  be  placed  orei  both,  the 

^.-118  ,.l)tiiinod  by  paasing  the  galvanic  current  will  exhibit  propertiea 

(Itil'iriiif;  From  those  of  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen.    It  is  in  fact  a 

iiiciliHiiii  al  mixture  of  these  gases  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 

wiiiiM  unite  chemically  to  form  water.     The  mixture  is  precisely 

pidiiliir  111  that  which  would  have  been  obtuned  if  the  two  volumes  of 

In  ill  I '■-''■11  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  previously  collected  in  twoaepa- 

]iii<'  lull"',  bAdbeen  mixed  in  one.    On  touching  a  lighted  match  to 

(111'  inlM'l  gas  it  instantly  explodes  with  great  violence,  the  hydrogen 

burning  -uddenly,  so  that  for  a  moment  a  flash  of  flame  fills  the  whole 

luturior  ut  the  tube.     Incited  by  the  burning  match,  the  hydrogen  and 

-  have  combined  chemically  to  form  water,  a  portion  of  which 

*  u  dew  upon  the  inner  walla  of  the  tube. 

nuperature  of  the  air,  and  ondor  ordinary  ciToam^ 


staiweB,  ozygm  and  hydrt^;«D  do  not  eombia«  ohsmioallf.  TTpon 
being  brought  together  they  rimply  mix  with  one  another  meoba- 
nically  in  conformity  with  the  physioal  laws  which  gorem  the 
diffii^on  of  gascB.  Bat  under  Uie  influence  of  heat,  of  electricity, 
and  of  certain  other  agents,  the'two  gasea  will  onite  chemically, 
and  will  thus  again  be  oonTerted  into  the  water  from  which  they 
wen  derived. 

36.  It  remains  to  be  investigated  whether  hydr<^en  and  oxy- 
gen, during  their  oonvereion  into  water,  undergo  any  change  of 
T<dnme,  or  merely  combine  to  produoe  a  meaaure  of  gaseous 
wat«r  exactly  equal  to  the  mm  of  the  measures  of  the  consti- 
tnents.  To  detennine  tliis  point  it  ia  necessary  to  compare  the 
joint  volumes  of  the  constitneiite  of  the  water  with  the  volume  of 
the  product  formed,  at  a  temperature  high  euon^  to  maintain 
the  latter  in  the  purely  gaseous  conditiou  known  as  diy  steam. 

Through  the  cloMd  end  of  a  XT-tube  (1%.  10)  two  platinum  wires  are 
paned,  end  welded  tightly  to  tbe  glaw  walls  of  the  tube.  The  outer 
ends  of  these  wires  aro  formed  into  loops  for  the  attachment  of  qipn- 
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prists  bsttny  ^res;  their  imier  endn  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
two  miHimebes.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  to  be 
employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  U-tube  is  flist  completely  Allsd 
with  mercury,  and  then  the  icrew-coDipreBSor  (Appendii,  j  16)  at  a 
is  opened  so  as  to  afford  a  gradual  exit  to  the  metal  in  the  open  limb. 
By  means  of  a  deliveiy'tube  reaching  down  the  open  limb  to  the  bend 
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of  the  tubd^  we  introduce  tnm  a  gM-holder  (tee  Append,  1 11)  a 
quaoititj  of  a  mixtvre  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  made  in  the  piopor- 
tionfi  in  which  they  fonn  water, — ^namely,  two-thiide  hydrogen,  and 
one-third  oxygen, — in  such  a  manner  that  the  gas  shall  bubhie  up 
through  the  mercury  into  the  sealed  limb,  from  which,  of  course,  the 
mercury  escapes  as  the  gas  enters.  A  column  of  gaa  25  or  30  cm. 
high  is  thus  admitted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
is  very  explosive ;  fire  should  be  carefully  leept  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  gas-holder  which  contains  it,  and  any  renmant  of  the  mixtura 
which  is  not  used  should  be  thrown  away  at  ihe  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  gaa-filled  limb  of  the  U-tube  is  next  surrounded  by  a  high  glasa 
cylinder,  b  e,  the  ends  of  which  are  fitted  with  corks;  through  the 
lower  cork  pass  the  U-tube,  and  a  small  glass  tube,  which  is  connected 
with  a  condensing  worm,  d,  kept  cool  with  water;  through  the  upp^* 
cork  pass  the  wires  which  are  to  cany  the  electric  current  to  the  pJi^ 
tinum  points  at  the  top  of  the  U-tube,  and  a  bent  glass  tube  coming^ 
frt>m  the  fiask,  e.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  k  c  rises  about  6  cjil  above 
the  sealed  ex^mity  of  the  U-tube.  In  the  flaak  e,  fusel  oil,  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  182^,  a  pcnat  miieh  higher  than  the  temperature  at 
which  water  becomes  a  gas,  is  kept  in  constant  ebullition.  The  vapor 
rising  from  the  flask  penetrates  the  annular  space  between  the  U-tube 
and  the  enclosing  cylinder,  and  quickly  raises  the  tube  to  its  own  tem- 
perature. These  strong-smelling  vapors  are  not  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere,  but  are  carried  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
b  Cf  into  the  condenser  d. 

When  thus  heated,  the  column  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  tube  expands,  and  its  height  is  marked  by  a  caoutchouc  ring,  pre- 
viously slipped  over  the  cylinder  b  e.  Care  must  be  taken,  before  doing 
this,  to  bring  the  mercury  to  the  same  level  in  both  limbs  of  the  U- 
tube,  by  adding  or  withdrawing  mercury  as  may  be  required.  A  few 
centimetres  of  mercury  are  next  poured  into  the  open  limb,  which  is 
then  closed  with  a  good  cork.  Between  this  cork  and  the  mercury 
intervenes  a  column  of  air,  8  or  10  cm.  in  length,  which  will  act  as  a 
spring,  and  break  the  shock  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  mixed 
gases.  This  mixture  is  now  to  be  inflamed  by  causing  an  electric 
spark  to  pass  between  the  platinum  points  within  the  tube.  This 
spark  may  be  obtained  from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  or  from  an  electrical 
machine.  The  gases  instantly  rush  into  combination,  with  an  intense 
energy  which  produces  the  phenomena  called  explosive,  and  at  the 
high  temperature  which  exists  within  the  tube  (132°)  the  water 
lonned  retains  the  gaseoua  condition.    On  removing  the  cork,  and 
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aUowing  the  mstearj  to  flow  tluough  tbe  wsmw^Hiampiemoit  until  II 
ia  leyel  in  botii  limbs  of  ihe  U<4aboy  it  beeomes  obTions  that  tbe  oA^ 
ginal  Yolume  of  the  gaseoua  mixture  is  diminished  by  one^third ;  tbe 
residuary  two-thirds  aro  dzy  steam.  If  the  U-*tttbe  is  allowed  to  eool, 
this  steam  will  condense  into  liquid  water. 

Figs.  12  and  13  represent  another  form  of  apparatus  for  performing 
this  important  ezperin:eiiU  In  Fig.  IS  the  U-tube  of  Fig.  11  ia  replaced 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  14. 
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Vy  an  iron  U,  such  as  is  used  in  connecting  parallel  steam-pipes,  into 
which  two  straight  glass  tubes  are  fitted  by  means  of  caoutchouc 
stoppers.  One  of  these  tubes  is  closed  at  one  end,  carries  two  platinum 
wires,  and  may  be  gxadoated  with  advantage;  the  other  is  a  plain 
tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  iron  U  is  fastened  to  a  solid  iron  footy 
and  into  its  side  a  small  iron  tube  is  inserted,  to  which  is  attached  a 
caoutchouc  connector  with  a  screw  compressor;  as  in  the  other  appa- 


TW  jiiduMnbe  (Fig.  IS)  M  A  Ittge  Idbe,  opn  at  tiie  Iwtton 
and  dosed  at  the  top  whli  a  caoodbdboae  stopper  cauyiug  the  deliTeiy- 
tobe  for  the  bot  rapor;  near  tlie  bottom  an  eztt-tobe  for  tbe  yapor  is 
welded  into  tbe  giaai.  Tbie  jacket-tobe^  wben  in  podtion,  slips 
tigbtlj  ocer  tbe  ssme  caontcbooc  stopper  ^knmgk  wbich  passes  tbe 
giadoated  tube.  Tbe  adfantages  of  ^is  i^paratos  are  that  its  parte 
are  not  ligid,  tbat  it  may  be  taken  apart  for  ekeaning,  and  tbat  it  may 
be  made  wikb  greater  ease  and  fower  reaourees  than  the  other  appa- 
ratos.  It  isy  nuneorer,  capable  of  Teiy  genersl  application  in  the 
analjds  of  gases.  Fig.  14  shows  the  ease  with  which  the  closed  limb 
of  the  U-tnbe  in  this  apparatus  may  be  cbaiged.  The  doeed  limb  and 
tbe  iron  U  being  foil  of  mercmy,  and  the  apparatus  placed  in  an  iron 
pan  smted  to  catch  the  orerflow  of  mercofy,  the  long  open  tube  is 
taken  away,  and  the  bent  gss-deliyeiy  tube  is  inserted  beneath  the 
closed  limb  through  the  iron  U.  The  iron  U  acts  simply  like  the 
water-pan  or  pneumatic  trough.  When  the  required  amount  of  gas 
has  been  introduced,  the  open  glass  tube  is  replaced,  and  the  level  of 
mercury  in  the  two  tubes  is  adjusted  at  wiH  For  the  expeiiment 
now  under  consideration,  it  is  well  to  employ  the  actual  mixture  ot 
gases  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water;  and  Fig.  14  represents  a 
simple  bottle  provided  with  two  platinum  plates  and  a  single  deliveiy- 
tube  for  this  puipoee.  The  gas  evolyed  is  dried  by  passiug  oyer  an 
absorbent  called  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  ''diying- 
tube"  (Appendix,  %  16).  The  only  noticeable  feature 
in  this  apparatus  for  electrolysis  is  the  nuumer  in  which 
the  wires  from  the  battery  are  connected  with  the  pla- 
tinum plates.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
There  passes  through  the  caoutchouc  stopper  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  open  at  the  top  and  drawn  to  a 
point  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  enclose  and  hold  tightly 
a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  as  large  as  a  common  knit- 
ting-needle, previously  placed  within  it  "With  the  wire 
thus  welded  to  the  glass  is  connected  a  thin  plate  of 
platinum,  which  hangs  in  the  liquid  to  be  decom- 
posed; this  plate  may  be  folded  or  rolled  up.  A  little 
mercury  is  poured  into  the  glass  tubes,  and  the  battery-wires  are 
simply  placed  in  the  mercury  when  the  operator  desires  to  start  the 
decomposition. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  tbat  two  volnmes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  are  compacted,  when  chemically 
onited,  into  two  volumes  of  steam. 

87.  We  have  thus  established  the  composition  of  water  by 
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4maljfM,  having,  through  the  agency  of  the  electric  onrrent,  re- 
solved water  into  two  gaaeona  constitaents,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  we  have  also  demonstrated,  by  the  converse  or  syniheHcal 
method,  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  its  only  constituents, 
since  we  have  reproduced  water  by  effecting  the  chemical  union 
of  these  two  elementary  materials  mixed  in  due  proportion. 

If  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  represented 
by  equal  squares,  having  the  initials  of  the  elements  inscribed 
therein,  the  composition  of  water  by  volume,  and  the  condensa- 
tion which  occurs  when  the  chemical  union  of  the  elements  takes 
place,  may  be  thus  expressed  to  the  eye : 

Each  smallest  possible  or 
greatest  conceivable  volume  of 
steam  will  invariably  yield,  on 
decomposition,  its  own  volume 
of  hydrogen,  and  half  its  vo- 
lume of  oxygen. 

38.  It  has  been  agreed  to  call  by  the  name  **  <U&m^*  the  smallest 
quantity  of  an  element  which  can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  com- 
bination; this  technical  term  is  applied  only  to  the  chemical 
elements,  and  to  certain  chemical  knots,  or  groups,  of  elements, 
which,  under  conditions  hereafter  to  be  studied,  play  the  part  of 
an  element. 

It  has  further  been  agreed  among  chemists  to  call  by  the 
name  ^^moleeidef*  the  least  quantity  of  a  compound,  or  of  an 
element,  which  can  exist  by  itself  uncombined,  or  take  part  in 
any  chemical  process;  a  molecule  always  contains  more  than 
one  atom,  but  these  atoms  may  be  either  of  one,  two,  or  of 
several  kinds. 

39.  Physical  experiments  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of^numerous  gases,  simple  and  compound,  have  proved  that  all 
gases  comport  themselves  in  sensibly  the  same  manner  under 
like  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure ;  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  intimate  mechanical  structure  of  all  gases,  com- 
pound as  well  as  simple,  is  the  same.  This  theoretical  concep- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  following  propositions,  of  which  the 
seeomd  is  the  more  general  and  includes  ttte  first:— 
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The  elemeniUiry  gases  oontain,  under  like  oonditioBS  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  «qual  numbers  of  oftmis  in  equal  vo- 
lumes. 

Equal  Yolumee  of  aU  gases,  whether  simple  or  compound,  oon» 
tain  under  like  conditions,  the  same  number  of  moleoaUs, 

The  idea  of  an  atom  is  complete  and  independent  in  itself ;  the 
idea  of  a  molecule  is  partly  a  consequent  of  the  idea  of  an  atom, 
and  partly  of  the  physical  facts  which,  the  definition  helps  to 
formulate. 

These  d^niticsos  end  hypotheses  have  found  aooeptance,  partly 
on  the  strength  of  experimental  evid^oce,  partly  because  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  physical 
problems  which  border  on  the  domain  of  chemistry,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  clearness  and  formal  consistency  whicb  they 
have  imparted  to  chemical  language  and  modes  of  thought. 
Chemical  symbolization  and  nomenclature  are  mainly  based  on 
the  above  definitions  and  hypotheses,  whicb  therefore  justly  de- 
mand the  student'^  closest  attention.  Let  us  apply  them  to  the 
ehemical  ocnnpound,  water. 

40.  The  moUcvAe  of  water,  or  least  quantity  of  water  which  is 
conceived  to  exist  by  itself,  must  yield,  like  any  other  quantity 
when  resolved  into  its  elements,  twice  as  large  a  volume  of  hydro- 
gen as  of  oxygen.  In  accordance  witb  the  physical  hypothesiB 
above  explained,  the  molecule  must  oonsequenUy  contain  twice 
as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen.  The  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  molecule  and  atom  are  not  ahwlute  quantities,  on  accouBt 
of  their  assumed  infinitesimal  character.  None  but  relative  facts 
can  be  known  touching  these  hypothetical  quantities,  which  axe 
both  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  although  one  must  be 
smaller  than  ihe  other.  We  shdl  express  in  the  simplest  terms 
all  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  shall  at  the  same  time 
conform  to  our  definitions,  in  saying  that  a  molecule  of  water 
contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The 
83rmbol  HgO  whicb  we  have  already  used  to  indicate  the  volume- 
tric composition  of  water  (§  37)  will  now  receive  an  added  mean- 
ing ;  the  H  will  represent  for  us  an  aUtm  of  hydrogen,  and  the  0 
an  atom  of  oxygen. 
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When  the  proportions  in  whioh  two  bodies  eombine  by  voIinne» 
and  their  spedfio  gravities,  or  equal-volame  weights,  are  known, 
it  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  to  determine  the  proportions  in 
which  they  combine  by  weight.  The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen, 
or  its  density  compared  with  that  of  air,  has  already  been  given, 
namely,  1*1056.  The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  likewise  referred 
to  air  as  the  term  of  comparison,  has  been  found  by  the  most  exact 
experiments  yet  made  to  be  0-06926.  Oxygen  is  therefore  16 
times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  If  hydrogen  be  made  the  standard 
of  specie  gravity  for  gases,  its  specific  gravity  will  be  denoted 
by  1,  and  that  of  oxygen  will  be  16.  Now  any  measure  of  dry 
steam  is,  as  we  have  seen,  resolvable  into  its  own  measure  of 
hydrogen  and  half  that  measure  of  oxygen ;  the  weights  of  equal 
measures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  as  1  to  16 ;  but  there  is 
twiee  as  much  hydrogen  as  oxygen  in  bulk,  therefore  the  weight 
of  the  hydrogen  generated  from  any  quantity  of  water,  small  or 
great,  is  to  the  vreight  of  the  oxygen  simultaneously  produced,  as 
2  to  16.  In  18  parts  by  weight  of  steam,  water,  or  ice,  there  are 
then  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  oxygen :  and  it 
matters  not  what  the  absolute  weight  of  these  parts  may  be ;  the 
proposition,  is  as  true  of  kilogrammes  as  of  grammes,  of  the  milli- 
gramme as  of  the  millionth  of  the  milligramme  of  water,  in  either 
of  its  physical  states. 

Applying  these  facts  of  observation  to  our  abstract  definiti<ms 
of  molecule  and  atom,  it  will  appear  that  the  molecule  of  water, 
the  least  proportional  weight  in  which  it  is  conceived  to  exist 
uncombined,  must  be  composed,  like  any  other  mass  Of  water,  of 
2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen; 
but  in  conformity  with  our  definitions  and  hypotheses  we  conceive 
of  the  molecule  as  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen ;  one  proportional  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  is  then, 
in  chemical  language,  synonymous  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and 
16  of  the  same  parts  by  weight  is  the  rektive  quantity  of  the 
atom  of  oxygen.  As  for  volume,  so  for  weight,  absolute  quantities 
are  entirely  unattainable ;  the  numbers  express  proportions  only. 
The  numbezs  1  uid  16  are  called  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  respectively ;  they  express  ike  proportitms  by  weig^ 
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in  which  these  two  elements  enter  into  oomhination.  If  these 
numbers  be  borne  in  mind^  the  symbol  of  water,  H,0,  will  always 
remind  us  that  water  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
and  8  parts  of  oxygen. 

That  any  given  weight  of  water,  as  for  example  one  gramme, 
is  one-ninth  hydrogen  and  eight-ninths  oxygen,  is  a  fact  capable 
of  experimental  demonstration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decompose 
a  convenient  weight  of  water,  and  to  actually  weigh  separately 
the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  which  are  produced ;  the  weights 
of  the  two  gases  will  invariably  be  to  each  other  as  1  to  8  or  as 
2  to  16.  The  great  value  of  the  symbols  used  in  chemistry  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  the  amount  of  information  oondensed  into 
the  concise  expression  H,0 :  we  leam  from  it  the  number  and 
names  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  water,  and 
the  ratios  in  which  the  elements  are  united  by  volume  and  by 
weight. 

41.  This  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  water  rests  upon  two 
solid  facts  of  observation,  namely  the  composition  of  water  by 
volume  and  its  composition  by  weight ;  aU  dse  is  plausible  hypo- 
thesis and  convenient  theory.  The  strong  chemical  compound, 
water,  admirably  illustrates  the  essential  changes  which  the  ele- 
ments undergo,  when  they  are  joined  together  by  that  peculiar 
force  whose  play  it  is  the  object  of  chemistry  to  study.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  properties  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  or  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  these 
elements,  and  those  of  the  liquid  water  which  is  produced  by  their 
chemical  tinion ;  even  in  dry  steam,  a  prominent  property  of 
hydrogen  (inflammability)  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  oxygen 
(power  of  supporting  combustion)  entirely  disappear.  In  mecha- 
nical mixtures  the  constituents  may  be  mingled  in  any  propor- 
tions ;  in  chemical  compounds  the  elements  are  forcibly  united 
in  definite  volumetric  and  ponderal  proportions,  and  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  elements  is  lost  in  the  formation  of  a  new  sub- 
stance with  new  properties.  The  Chbmicax  Fobcb  is  a  peculiar 
power,  distinct  &om,  though  akin  to,  the  forces  of  light.  Heat, 
and  Electricity ;  it  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  investigate  thiQ 
conditions,  modes,  and  effects  of  its  action. 


42.  Having  thtu  sncceeded  in  determining  the  constituents  of 
air  and  water,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not 
possible  to  resolve  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  themselves 
into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  To  this  question  but  one  ans'v^er 
can  be  made— the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  many 
philosophers  of  this  and  former  generations — ^namely,  that  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  are  incapable  of  decomposition  by  any 
means  as  yet  at  our  disposal.  They  resist  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences of  electricity  and  heat,  and  they  issue  unchanged  from  every 
variety  and  form  of  chemical  reaction  hitherto  devised  in  the 
hope  of  resolving  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  regarding  these  gases  as  simple  bodies,  or 
elements,  in  contradistinction  to  decomposable  bodies,  such  as  air 
and  water. 

43.  The  water  which  occurs  in  nature  is  never  absolutely  pure. 
In  the  form  of  ice,  and  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds  as  rain  or  snow, 
it  is,  indeed,  tolerably  free  from  foreign  substances ;  but  after 
having  once  soaked  into  the  ground,  it  becomes  charged  with  a 
variety  of  mineral  and  other  substances,  which,  being  soluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved  by  it  as  it  trickles  through  the  earth. 

Where  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  contained  in  the  water 
is  unusually  large,  aad  particularly  if  it  possesses  marked  medi- 
cinal properties,  the  water  is  called  mineral  water,  and  the  springs 
from  which  it  issues  are  known  as  mineral  springs.  Sea- water 
may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  mineral  water. 

44.  For  the  conduct  of  chemical  investigations  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  purify  natural  water.  This  is  done  by  a  process  called 
distillation.  As  a  general  rule  distilled  water  is  employed  in  all 
delicate  chemical  operations. 

JBrp,  16. — ^Into  a  retort  of  500  c.  c.  capadly,  put  200  or  800  c  c  of 
well-water.  Thrust  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  a  half-litre  receiver 
placed  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Cover  the  receiver  with  a  doth,  or  with 
coarse  paper,  and  upon  this  pour  cold  water  from  time  to  time,  or  pile 
apon  it  fragments  of  ice.  Place  the  retort  upon  wire  gauze,  on  a  ring 
of  the  iron  lamp-stand,  and  adjust  the  distance  of  the  retort  from  the 
lamp  as  described  in  Exp.  6,  Fig.  8.  Light  the  lamp  beneath  the  re- 
tort, and  bring  the  water  to  boiling.  As  fast  as  the  water  in  the  re- 
tort is  converted  into  steam,  this  vapor  will  pass  over  into  the  cold 
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leedTer,  and  will  tiiere  be  eondeiiaed  agtin  to  the  Hqiiid  oonditioiL 
Coatinue  to  boil  until  about  three-quarters  of  the  water  in  the  retort 
has  eyaporated. 

The  earthy  and  saline  ingredients  of  well-water  are  for  the  most 
part  not  volatile;  very  few  of  them  are  in     ia 

capable  of  accompanying  the  water  as  it  ^' 

goes  off  in  vapor ;  hence  the  greater  part  of 
the  original  impurity  of  the  water  will  re- 
main behind  in  the  retort 

Besides  the  non-volatile  impurities,  there 
are  often  contained  in  well-water  certain 
volatile  substances,  such  as  ammoniacal  salts 
and  organic  matter,  which  pass  over  into 
the  receiver  with  the  aqueous  vapor ;  but 
since  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  these 
volatile  matters  go  over  with  the  first  por- 
tions of  the  steam,  it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  away  that  portion  of 
the  distiUate  which  is  first  condensed,  in  order  to  obtain  thereafter 
water  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

This  experiment  must  not  only  be  ao  regulated  that  the  retort  shall 
not  boil  over,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  vapor  alone  shall  pass  off 
The  ebullition  should  be  so  moderate  that  none  of  the  particles  of 
water  which  are  thrown  up  mechanically  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
can  be  projected  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  carried  thither  by  the 
current  of  steanu 

45.  In  the  operation  of  distLllationthe  sabstanceto  be  distilled 
must  in  the  first  place  be  converted  into  the  condition  of  vapor, 
this  vapor  most  next  be  transferred  to  another  vessel,  and  there, 
by  refirigeration,  be  again  condensed  to  the  liquid  state.  As  will 
appear  from  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  vaporization  is  effected 
in  the  retort  or  still,  and  the  refrigeration  in  the  condenser.  In 
the  experiment  above  given  the  receiver  acts  at  once  as  receiver 
and  condenser ;  but  a  far  more  efficient  apparatus  can  be  con- 
structed by  interposing  a  long  tube  between  the  retort  and  the 
receiver.  This  tube  may  be  wrapped  with  cloths  upon  which 
bits  of  ice  are  laid,  or  water  is  poured ;  or  better,  the  tube  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  larger  tube,  or  a  metallic  pipe,  through  which  a 
current  of  cold  water  is  made  to  circulate.  The  water,  which 
may  be  iced  if  need  be,  is  poured  in  through  the  funnel  at  Ihe 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  passes  oat  at  the  top  (Fig*  17).    This 
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exceedingly  conrenient  and  TalnaUe  form  of  condenser  was  in- 
rented  by  Weigel ;  it  is,  however,  commonly  called  Liebig^s. 

Exp,  17. — Place  a  few  drops  of  the  distilled  water  obtained  in  the 
preceding  experiment  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  (Appendix,  §  13). 
Hold  the  foil  with  iron  pincers  above  the  gas-flame  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liquid  may  slowly 
evaporate  without  boiling  or  ^' 

spirting.  After  the  water  has 
disappeared,  no  residue  will 
be  found  upon  the  foil.  Take 
out  of  the  retort  the  same 
number  of  drops  of  water,  and 
evaporate  them  upon  the  foil 
ts  before.  A  very  decided 
residue  of  earthy  matter  will 
be  left  upon  the  foil 

46.  In  this  country,  where  ice  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  all 
times,  it  may  often  be  employed  as  a  convenient  substitute  for 
distilled  water.  In  freezing,  that  is,  in  crystallizing,  water  re- 
jects a  great  part  of  the  foreign  substances  which  were  dissolved 
in  it.  Hence,  by  collecting  ice  and  remelting  it,  there  can  be 
obtained  water  which  is  nearly  pure. 

Bain-water,  also,  especially  that  which  has  been  collected  in 
the  open  country,  is  often  pure  enough  to  be  used  for  chemical 
purposes. 

47.  But  even  after  all  the  mineral  and  all  the  organic  matters 
have  been  removed,  the  water  is  not  yet  absolutely  pure.  It  still 
contains  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  solution.  Both  of  these  gases 
are  soluble  in  water  to  a  certain  extent;  and  since  the  water 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  all  the  while  in  contact  with  air, 
it  must  necessarily  become  charged  with  the  constituents  of  the 
air.  A  method  of  collecting  these  gases  for  examination  vnll  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  we  are  here  more  particularly 
concerned  with  their  removaL  This  may  be  eflEbcted  by  long^ 
continued  boiling. 

JBxp.  18. — In  a  common  long-necked  medidne-phial  of  thin ''  blown" 
glassy  and  of  the  capacity  of  about  half  a  litre,  place  SOO  or  400  c.  c.  of 
recently  distilled  water.    Draw  out  and  bend  the  neck  of  the  phial,  ss 
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shown  in  Fig.  18,  and  tie  upon  its  point  a  short  piece  of  caoutchoiio 
tubing.    Boil  the  water  steadily  during  half 
an  hour.    Finally,  nip  the  open  end  of  the 
caoutchouc  tube,  at  the  same  moment  remove 
the  lamp  from  beneath  the  flask,  and  instantly 
seal  the  neek  of  the  phial  by  directing  the 
flame  of  a  blowpipe  against  the  narrow  spot. 
This  water  can  now  be  preserved  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time^  without  undergoing 
change.    Upon  inverting  the  phial,  the  water, 
which  has  been  thus  thoroughly  freed  from 
air,  will  fall  about  as  if  it  were  a  solid  body,  ^  ■ 
and  will  strike  against  the  glass  with  a  sudden    ^ 
shock.    The  apparatus  is  in  &ct  nothing  else 
than  the  so-called  water-hammer  of  the  physicistiL 

It  follows,  then,  that  whenever  absolutely  pure  water  is  needed 
for  chemical  investigationB,  natural  water  must  first  be  distilled, 
with  the  precautions  above  indicated,  and  this  distilled  water 
must  subsequently  be  thoroughly  boiled,  in  order  to  expel  the 
gaBes  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Water  so  purified,  though 
necessary  for  chemical  purposes,  is  unfit  to  support  the  life  of 
fishes  or  other  animals  which  breathe  in  water,  and  is  not  suitable 
for  drinking.  It  is  not  only  insipid  and  unpalatable,  but  is  not 
refreshing  like  ordinary  water.  Even  if  only  a  part  of  the  dis- 
solved gases  have  been  removed,  as  is  the  case  with  water  which 
has  been  recently  distilled,  the  taste  of  the  water  is  still  fiat,  and 
repugnant.  Hence,  on  board  vessels  where  fresh  water  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  sea-water,  the  distillate  should  be  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  air,  in  order  that  by  absorbing  the 
constituents  of  the  air  it  may  become  fit  for  drinking. 

48.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  water  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  many  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 
Sugar,  for  example,  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  sand  is  in- 
soluble therein. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  soluble  when  it  is  capable  of  being 
divided  in,  and  dispersed  through  water  so  intimately  and  com- 
pletely that  its  particles  become  invisible,  and  can  no  longer  be 
separated  by  filtration;  the  result  of  this  coalescence,  or  the 
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BohiUon  as  it  18  tenned^  b  a  transparent  liquid,  as  a  general  role 
scarcely  less  mobile  than  the  water  itself. 

Of  the  Yarioos  substances  solable  in  water,  some  dissolve  in 
tar  laigex  proportion  than  others.  With  some  liquids  (as  alcohol, 
for  example)  water  can  be  mixed  in  any  proportion ;  but  of  ethei 
it  dissolves  but  little,  and  of  oil  none.  The  proportion  of  any 
substance  that  can  be  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  is 
usually  limited,  and  under  fixed  conditions  is  definite  and  peculiar 
for  each  substance.  When  a  given  quantity  of  water  has  dis- 
solved as  much  of  a  substance  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  at  the 
temperature  and  pressure  to  which  it  happens  to  be  exposed,  the 
solution  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Generally  speaking,  solid  sub- 
stances dissolve  in  far  larger  quantity  in  hot  than  in  cold  water, 
though  with  gases  and  some  exceptional  solids  the  contrary 
obtains.  Erom  the  saturated  hot  solution  of  any  saline  sub- 
stance, crystals  are  usually  deposited  during  the  process  of  cool- 
ing. But  so  long  as  a  solution  is  neither  exposed  to  variations 
of  temperature,  nor  changed  by  the  addition  of  another  substance 
or  by  the  abstraction  of  either  of  its  parts,  it  will  usually  deposit 
nothing,  and  will  remain  unaltered  during  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

During  the  act  of  solution,  the  first  portions  of  the  solid  dissolve 
with  comparative  rapidity,  the  subsequent  portions  dissolving 
more  and  more  slowly,  until  complete  saturation  is  attained.  In 
preparing  a  solution  of  any  solid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  it  is  therefore  inadvisable  to  add  a  large  quantity  of  water 
all  at  once ;  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  will  usually  be  ob- 
tained if  the  substance  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  repeated 
small  portions  of  water,  the  several  portions  of  the  solution  being 
poured  off  into  a  common  rec^tade  as  fast  as  the  water  becomes 
nearly  saturated. 

There  are  many  other  liquids  besides  water  which  are  com- 
monly used  as  solvents ;  but  as  water  is  the  commonest  solvent  of 
all,  and  the  most  universally  applicable,  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  solution  may  here  be  appropriately  set  forth. 

49.  Solution,  though  in  many  cases  closely  allied  to  chemical 
action,  is  usually  treated  of  as  a  distinct  process.  Erom  the  best- 
marked  chemical  action  it  differs  in  several  particulars.     In  true 
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chemical  combination  the  vnion  of  the  aeyertl  ingredients  is  so 
oloFe  and  intimate,  that  their  properties  are  meiged  and  lost  in 
those  of  the  compound;  while  in  the  solvents  proper,  such  as 
water,  alcohol,  and  benzine,  the  particles  of  the  dissolved  matter 
appear  to  be  merely  mechanicallj  divided  and  difPused  through 
the  liquid.  The  diemical  properties  of  the  dissolved  matter 
undergo  no  essential  change  during  the  act  of  solution,  but  re- 
main unimpaired.  When  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
brine  retains  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  salt,  and  behaves  like  salt 
itself  towards  most  chemical  agents;  moreover  the  salt  can 
readily  be  recovered  unchanged  by  evaporating  the  water.  But 
if  a  piece  of  chalk  be  placed  in  muriatic  add,  chemical  decom* 
position  and  combination  will  immediately  occur,  the  first  sig- 
nalized by  a  violent  effervescence,  the  second  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  liquid  which  contains  neither  chalk  nor  muriatic 
add,  if  the  materials  have  been  mixed  in  due  proportion,  but 
which  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  solid  chemical  compound,  con- 
taining one  of  the  constituents  of  each. 

Chemical  combination,  as  usually  defined,  occurs  in  fixed  pro- 
portions only,  whereas  solution  takes  place  in  indefinite  propor- 
tions ;  not  only  may  many  substances,  as  alcohol  and  glycerine, 
be  mixed  with  water  in  every  proportion,  but  where  the  solubility 
of  a  substance  is  limited  in  one  direction,  as  that  of  common 
salt,  of  which  only  about  0*355  part  is  dissolved  by  one  part  of 
water  at  15^,  the  substance  can  nevertheless  be  dissolved  in  every 
possible  proportion  below  this  maximum.  Chemical  action  is 
most  marked  between  substances  of  unlike  character ;  but  with 
solution  the  rule  is  different.  In  general,  solution  occurs  most 
readily  when  the  solvent  is  not  far  removed  in  composition  and 
properties  from  the  body  dissolved. 

Extreme  cases  of  chemical  action  upon  the  one  hand  and  of 
solution  on  the  other,  are  readily  distinguishable.  But  there  is 
a  wide  range  between  these  extremes,  and  it  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  find  a  point  at  which  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  be 
drawn.  Many  cases  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  examples  of 
simple  solution  can  readUy  be  shown  to  depend  in  part  upon 
chemical  force. 

The  majority  of  chemists  are  now  inclined  to  regard  most 
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isstances  of  Bolntion  as  feeble  ezhibitioiiB  of  the  chemical  forcey 
or  at  all  events  as  intermediate  between  purely  chemical  and 
merely  mechanical  action.  Solution  facilitates  chemical  action 
between  heterogeneous  materials,  both  by  overcoming  the  force 
of  cohesion  by  which  the  particles  of  homogeneous  solids  are  held 
together,  and  also  by  bringing  the  particles  of  the  unlike  bodies 
into  intimate  oontaot  with  one  another  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  oommon  solvent.  Cohesion  resists  chemical  action  as  it  does 
gravity ;  but  solution  overcomes  cohesion,  frees  the  particles  from 
the  bonds  which  held  them,  and,  as  we  may  imagine,  leaves  them 
free  to  enter  into  other  combinations. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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50.  Tlie  commonest  method  of  preparing  hydrogen  is  by  treating 
line  or  iron  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  Unless  very 
lai^  quantities  of  the  gas  are  needed,  this  method  is  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  than  either  of  those  heretofore  mentioned. 

Exp.  19.— To  a  bottle  18  or  20  cm.  high,  and  of  500  or  600  c.  c 
capacity,  the  mouth  of  which  has  an  internal  diameter  of  2*5  to  3  cm., 
fit  a  caoutchouc  stopper  or  a 


sound  cork,  furnished  with  a 
thistle-tube  (fig.  19)  and  a  gas 
delivery-tube,  of  Na  6  glass. 
Within  the  bottle  put  16  or  20 
gnns.  of  granulated  zinc,  or  small 
scraps  of  the  sheet  metal,  and  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  zinc 
and  close  the  end  of  the  thistle- 
tube.  Beplace  the  cork  in  the 
bottle,  taking  care  to  press  it  in 
tightly,  and  gradually  pour  in 
oommon  muriatic  acid  through 
the  thistle-tube.     The  thistle- 
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tube  most  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  so  that  its  point 
may  dip  beneath  the  water;  and  the  muriatic  acid  must  be  added  by 
small  successive  portions,  not  more  than  a  large  thimbleful  at  a  time. 

On  the  addition  of  the  first  portions  of  the  add,  chemical  action 
will  ensue,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  will  become  warm,  and  gas  will 
bo  seen  to  escape  from  the  liquid.    This  gas  is  hydrogen. 

After  all  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  bottle  the  hydrogen  may 
be  collected  over  the  water-pan,  in  inverted  bottles  filled  with  water, 
or  it  may  be  passed  into  a  gas-holder  (Appendix,  S  H)*  The  rapidity 
with  wMch  the  gas  shall  be  evolved  is  easily  controlled  by  regulating 
the  supply  of  acid ;  and  the  moment  at  which  the  hydrogen  ceases  to 
be  contaminated  with  air  can  be  determined  by  collecting  small  por- 
tions of  the  escaping  gas,  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  of  about  50  c.  c. 
capacity,  and  testing  its  quality  by  means  of  a  lighted  match.  In 
doing  this  the  small  bottle  filled  with  gas  must  not  be  turned  over,  but 
should  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  water  without  changing  its  vertical 
position,  and  the  lighted  match  should  then  be  applied  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle.  If  the  hydrogen  be  pure,  it  will  bum  tranquilly  at  the 
mouth  of  and  within  the  bottle ;  but  in  case  the  gas  is  still  mixed 
with  much  air,  a  sharp  explosion  will  occur  at  the  moment  when  the 
match  is  applied  to  it  In  order  to  avoid  these  explosions,  which 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  if  the  volume  of  mixed  gases  were 
large,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  preparing  hydrogen,  to  take  care 
that  none  of  the  gas  shall  be  admitted  into  the  gas-holder  until  all  the 
atmospheric  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  bottle  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated.  So,  too,  in  experimenting  with  hydrogen,  no  light  should 
ever  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  bottle  into  which  it 
is  generated,  or  with  any  large  quantity  of  the  gas,  until  the  purity  of 
the  sample,  or  rather  its  non-explosive  character,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  applying  to  a  very  small  volume  of  the  gas  the  test  above 
described. 

This  experiment,  which  has  here  been  executed  with  zinc,  can  be 
equally  well  performed  with  iron-filings,  and  with  several  other  of  the 
less  conunon  metals. 

Muriatic  add,  or,  in  diemical  nomeDdatore,  ohlorhydrie  add^ 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  another  element,  called  chlorine, 
which  will  shortly  be  described.  The  chemical  composition  of 
this  substance  can  be  represented  by  the  symbol  H  Gl,  in  whidi 
H  represents,  as  before,  the  least  proportional  weight  of  hydro- 
gen which  exists  in  combination,  and  01  the  least  proportional 
weight  of  dilorine.     We  may  likewise  abbreyiate  the  word  zino 
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to  the  symbol  Zh;  and  the  chemical  process,  or  reacHoHf  by 

which  the  hydrogen  is  liberated. may  then  be  symbolized  by  the 

equaUan 

2H:a+Zn=ZnCl,+2H:. 

Since  hydrogen  is  a  gas,  it  escapes  as  such,  and  there  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water  within  the  bottle  a  compound  of  the  ele- 
ments chlorine  and  zinc,  called  chloride  of  zinc  (Zn  Gl,).  The 
zinc  which  was  free,  enters  into  combination,  and  the  hydrogen 
which  was  in  combination,  is  set  free ;  in  other  words,  the  zinc 
has  been  svbstituted  for,  or  has  replaced^  the  hydrogen.  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  chemists  of  aU  nations  have  agreed  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  elements  by  a  symbol,  which  consists  either  of 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  element,  or,  when  the 
names  of  two  or  more  elements  begin  with  the  same  letter,  of 
the  initial  letter  together  with  the  first  of  the  succeeding  letters 
in  the  Latin  name  which  is  distinctive.  Thus  Ee  (Ftrrum)  is  the 
symbol  of  iron,  W  (  Wblframiwm)  of  tungsten,  C  of  carbon,  Ca  of 
calcium,  Cd  of  cadmium,  01  of  chlorine,  and  Cr  of  chromium. 

51.  Hydrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  and  tasteless  gas, 
odorless  when  pure.  It  is  not  poisonous,  though  animals  die 
from  suffocation  when  immersed  in  it,  as  they  do  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen.  It  has  never  been  condensed  to  a  liquid.  It  is  the 
lightest  substance  known,  being  about  14^  times  as  light  as  air. 
If  1  volume  of  air  weighs  1  gramme,  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen 
will  weigh  only  0-0693  grm.  It  is  11,160  times  as  light  as 
water,  151,700  times  as  light  as  quicksilver,  and  236,000  times 
as  light  as  platinum.  1  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0^,  and  a  pressure 
of  76  cm.  mercury,  weighs  0*089578  grm.  Hydrogen  is  the 
most  suitable  standard  of  specific  gravity  for  gases,  as  water  is  for 
liquids  and  solids ;  when  thus  used  as  the  standard,  its  specific 
gravity  is,  of  course,  unity.  The  student  should,  however,  be  in- 
formed that  air  is  used  by  many  writers  as  the  standard  of  specific 
gravity  for  gases. 

52.  The  exceeding  lightness  of  hydrogen  can  be  illustrated  in 
various  ways.  Prom  an  inverted  bottle,  even  though  it  be  open 
below,  hydrogen  will  escape  but  slowly ;  but  if  a  bottle  of  hy- 
drogen be  opened  in  the  air,  with  the  mouth  upward,  the  gas  will 
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qmcklj  escape.    Hence  it  oaa  readily  be  poured  or  decanted  up- 
wards from  one  vessel  to  another. 

Exp.  20. — ^Liffc  from  the  water-pan  a  thick,  strongi  wide-moathed 
bottle,  of  200  to  300  c.  c.  capacity^  full  of  hydrogen,  taking  care  to 
hold  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  the  mouth  downward.  With 
the  other  hand  place  another  bottle  of  equal  size  and  strength,  but 
containing  only  air,  beside  the  hydrogen-bottle,  so  that  the  mouths  of 
the  bottles  shall  touch  at  one  end.  Gradually  turn  down  the  hydro- 
gen bottle,  and  at  the  same  time  push  its  mouth  beneath  that  of  the 
air-bottle  in  such  manner  that  the  bottle  which  origpinally  contained 
the  hydrogen  shall  at  last  stand  upright  beneath  the  inverted  bottle. 
During  this  operation,  the  lighter  hydrogen  flows  up  into  the  upper 
bottle,  while  the  heayier  air  sinks  into  the  lower.  If  a  burning  match 
be  now  thrust  into  the  upper  bottle,  the  hydrogen  within  it  will  take 
fire ;  but  upon  applying  the  match  to  the  lower  bottle,  originally  full 
of  hydrogen,  there  will  be  found  in  it  nothing  but  air. 

In  like  manner,  hydrogen  may  be  collected  by  displacement — an  up- 
right delivery-tube  being  carried  from  the  bottle  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated,  to  the  top  of  an  inverted  recipient.  The  student  will  do 
well  to  remember  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  manipulating  with  hydro- 
gen we  must  operate  in  a  manner  precisely  opposite  to  that  which 
would  be  adopted  if  we  were  at  work  with  water.  Where  water  would 
flow  down,  hydrogen  will  flow  up. 

Owing  to  its  lightness,  hydrogen  is  well  adapted  for  filling 
balloons ;  and  it  is  still  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
military  operations,  being  prepared  by  means  of  hot  iron,  as  in 
Exp.  15.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  soap-bubbles  filled  with 
hydrogen  will  serve  as  well  as  balloons  of  more  costly  constnie* 
iion* 

Exp,  21. — ^By  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  attach  an  ordinary  to- 
bacco pipe  to  a  gas-holder  containing  hydrogen.  (See  Appendix  $  11, 
Fig.  xvii.)  Dip  the  pipe  in  a  solution  of  soap  for  a  moment,  then  turn 
it  mouth  uppermost,  and  slowly  open  the  stopcock  of  the  gas-holder  so 
that  hydrogen  may  flow  out  and  inflate  the  film  of  water  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe.  The  bubble  will  soon  break  away  from  the  pipe 
and  rise  rapidly  through  the  air.  If  a  burning  match  be  applied  to 
the  bubble  the  hydrogen  within  it  wOl,  of  course,  burst  into  flame. 

53.  There  is  another  noticeable  peculiarity  of  hydrogen  which 
is  directly  connected  with  its  extreme  lightness.    It  possesses  in  a 
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h^^  degree  the  power  of  difPosion.    This  difinsive  power  is  a 
physical  property  common  to  all  gases  and  vapors ;  in  the  p.    _ 
case  of  hydrogen  it  is  only  the  intensity  of  the  diffasive 
power  which  is  remarkable. 

When  different  gases,  which  have  no  chemical  action 
upon  each  other,  are  bronght  into  contact,  they  will  not 
remain  separate,  but  will  commingle.  This  tendency  of 
the  gases  to  intermingle  is  so  strong  that  it  will  not  only 
overcome  the  greatest  differences  of  specific  gravity,  but 
even  cause  the  spread  of  gases  directly  against  powerfdl 
currents  of  air  or  vapor.  If  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  standing 
npright,  be  connected  with  an  inverted  bottle  full  of  hy- 
drogen, by  means  of  a  tube  a  metre  in  length,  and  no  more 
than  8  or  10  m.m.  in  diameter,  both  the  bottles  will  be 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  uniform  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
after  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  hours.  Upon  now  touching 
a  lighted  match  to  the  open  mouth  of  either  bottle,  the 
gaseous  mixture  will  explode.  As  a  precautionary  measure 
it  is  best  in  this  experiment  to  employ  the  thick,  strong 
bottles  in  which  soda-water  is  kept — or,  in  lack  of  these,  strong 
wide-mouthed  bottles  enveloped  in  thick  towels. 

The  velocities  with  which  gases  diffuse  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  roots  of  their  spedfio  gravities.  Hence  it  happens 
that  hydrogen  being  the  most  attenuated  of  all  gases,  difiuses  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Compared  with  that  of  oxygen,  its  rate 
of  difiusion  is  as  4  to  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  relative 
rates  of  diffusion  of  the  two  gases  are  inversely  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  numbers  1  and  16,  which 
represent  the  specific  gravities  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen respectively* 

JBxp,  22. — ^A  glass  tube,  3  or  4  cm.  in  diameter,  and  30 
or  40  cm.  long,  is  closed  at  one  end  with  a  plug  of  plaster 
of  Paris  1  or  2  cm.  thick.  The  tube  is  then  set  aside  for 
a  day  or  two,  in  order  that  the  plaster  may  become  dry. 
When  the  plug  is  dry,  fill  the  tube  with  hydrogen  by 
displacement,  and  set  it  upright  in  a  glass  of  water.  Water 
wiQ  rise  rapidly  in  the  tube,  since  hydrogen  escapes 
through  the  plaster  more  rapidly  than  air  can  enter  ^e  tube  through 
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tliis  porous  plug.  That  some  air  does  enter,  however,  can  be  shown 
by  exploding  the  contents  of  the  tube  by  applying  a  lighted  match, 
after  ^e  lapse  of  some  time.  Of  course,  if  the  tube  be  left  to  itself,  air 
will  slowly  enter  through  the  plaster,  so  that  the  water  within  the 
tube  will  in  due  time  sink  to  the  level  of  the  outside  liquid. 

On  acooimt  of  its  high  diffusive  power,  hydrogen  can  be  kept 
only  in  perfectly  tight  vessels.  It  has  been  found  that  it  will 
leak  rapidly  under  a  pressure  of  27  or  28  atmospheres  through 
stopcocks  that  are  perfectly  tight  for  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of 
even  50  or  60  atmospheres ;  from  the  same  cause  it  cannot  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  bladders  or  rubber  bags.  If  a 
sheet  of  paper  be  held  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  opening  of 
a  gas-holder  &om  which  hydrogen  is  escaping,  the  current  of  gas 
will  pass  directly  through  the  paper,  and  can  be  inflamed  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet.  The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  to  some  extent  shared  by  its  compounds  also,  is  an 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  ballooning  can  be  made  practicable. 

Sound  is  propagated  in  hydrogen  but  little  better  than  in  a 
vacuum.  The  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  is  3*4046,  that  of  an 
equal  weight  of  water  being  1-000 ;  it  is  0-2356,  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  air  being  0*2377.  It  refracts  light  very  power- 
fully. 

54.  Hydrogen  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  as  has  been  already 
seen ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temperature  at  which  it  takes  fire  is 
comparatively  low.  But^  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  extinguishes 
any  burning  body  which  is  immersed  in  it,  since  oxygen  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  combustion. 

JSxp.  23.— CarefuQy  lift  from  the  water-pan  a  bottle  of  200  or  300 
c.  c  capacity,  completely  full  of  hydrogen,  ^slowly  carry  the  bottle,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  of  course  held  downward,  to  a  burning  candle  or 
splinter  of  wood,  and  depress  the  bottle  over  this  flame.  The  hydro- 
gen will  take  fire  and  bum,  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  flame  of  the 
candle  will  be  extinguished  the  moment  it  becomes  completely  en- 
veloped by  the  hydrogen.  The  candle  can  easily  be  relit  by  ^owly 
lifting  the  bottle  until  the  wick  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air 
and  the  burning  hydrogen. 

Exp,  24.— Fill  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  400  or  500  c.  c.  ^th  hy- 
drogen,  dose  the  mouth  with  a  cork  or  a  plate  of  glass,  stand  the  bottle 
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upon  the  table  with  the  mouth  upwaid;  lemoTe  the  stopper^  inflame 
the  hydrogen^  and  immediately  pour  out  of  a  pitcher  into  the  bottle  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  The  flame  will  instantly  be  increased,  since 
the  water  will  force  the  gas  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  air.  Within  the 
bottle  the  hydrogen  can  only  bum  gradually,  since  it  takes  time  for  the 
outside  air  to  enter ;  but  if  the  gas  be  pushed  out  of  the  bottle  into 
the  air,  it  will  bum  at  once. 

In  the  £Euniliar  instances  where  water  extinguishes  fire,  it  does  so  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  combustible— that  is  to  say,  by  cooling 
it  to  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  will  take  fire.  It  would  act 
thus  in  this  case,  were  it  not  for  the  lightness  and  mobility  of  the 
hydrogen,  by  yirtue  of  which  this  gas  immediately  escapes  £rom  con- 
tact with  the  water. 

55.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  hydrogen-flame  affords  only  an 
exceedingly  feeble  light ;  but  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  infer 
that  but  little  heat  is  developed  by  the  combustion. 

The  temperature  of  the  bydrogen-flame  is  in  reality  very 
high.  Indeed  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  given  weight  of 
hydrogen  enters  into  chemical  union  with  oxygen,  more  heat  is 
developed  than  in  the  burning  of  the  same  weight  of  any  other 
substance. 

In  order  to  detormine  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  developed 
in  any  act  of  combination,  this  heat  can  be  transferred  to  water, 
and  there  estimated  either  by  the  quantity  of  water  heated,  or 
the  amount  of  steam  produced.  A  unit  of  heat  is  that  amount 
of  heat  which  will  raise  1  gramme  of  water  from  0^  centigrade 
tol^ 

The  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  a  body 
is  as  constant  and  unvarying  as  any  other  direct  consequent  of 
its  properties,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  absolutely  the 
same,  no  matter  whether  the  combustion  occurs  in  air  or  pure 
oxygen,  or  whether  it  be  slow  or  rapid.  The  actual  amount  of 
heat  developed  during  the  most  vivid  combustion  is  no  greater 
than  when  the  same,  combustible  combines  with  oxygen,  by  gra- 
dual oxidation,  without  visibly  burning.  From  1  gramme  of 
hydrogen,  as  it  unites  with  oxygen,  there  axe  evolved  34462  units 
of  heat. 

Although  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  developed,  in  the  aggre- 
gaie,  when  a  litre  of  hydrogen  bums  in  the  air,  aa  when  it  bums 
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in  pure  oxygen,  it  is  none  the  less  troe  that  a  far  hotter  flsme 
is  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  in  oxygen  than  in  air.  If 
the  combuation  be  complicated  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  a  great  deal  of  heat  will  expand  its  energy  in  expanding 
this  useleaa  nitrogen.  Uoreover,  since  the  nitrogen  ocenpiee  mudi 
room,  it  will,  as  it  were,  keep  asunder  the  particlee  of  hydrogen 
and  osygen;  the  flame  will  thus  be  made  longer  and  more  dis- 
peraed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  be  spread  over  more  space  than  if  the 
nitrogen  were  absent.  Where  notbii^  but  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  present,  and  in  the  precise  proportions  in  which  tliese  gases 
unite  to  form  water,  the  flame  produced  by  their  onion  will  be  to 
all  intents  and  pnrposea  solid,  and  titt  heat  will  be  eoncentrated 
in  the  smallest  possible  spaee. 

Exp.  26. — Provide  two  gas-holders  (see  Appendix,  {  II),  one  fiill 
of  hydrogen,  the  other  full  of  oxygen,  also  ametalHc  jet  so  constructed 
that  the  tube  which  carries  the  oxygen  shsll  pass  through  the 
centra  of  the  hydrogen  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  S3.  Screw  the  jet  on 
to  the  oxygen  gas-holder,  and  connect  the  other  opening  with  the  ' 
hydrogen  gas-holder  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  Open  the  cock 
of  the  hydrogen  gas-holder,  and  inflame  the  gaaat  the  point  of  the  jet, 
then  slowly  open  the  cock  of  the  oxygen  gas-holder  until  the  flame  i^ 
the  burning  hydrogen  has  been  reduced  to  a  fins  penciL  This  appa- 
ratus is  known  sa  the  compound,  or  Dxy-h;drogen  blowpipe.  In  order 
to  insure  a  steady  flame,  care  must  he  taken  that  a  constant  and  suffi- 
deut  pressure  be  mainti^ed  npon  tiie  contents  of  tiie  gas-holders. 

I1g.32. 


6.— In  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  Uowppe,  described  in 
the  foregoing  paregrapb,  hold  the  end  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire, 
aboQt  10  cm.  long  and  less  than  one  m.m.  in  diameter.  The  pbtinum 
will  melt  and  fall  down  in  drope. 

The  intense  best  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  is  thus  admiraUy  iUus- 
tiated;  for  platinum  is  an  exceedin^y  in&sible  metal,  which  caa 
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tCMvely  be  softened  in  the  hottest  fimAce.  The  drops  of  platinum 
should  be  c&ught  upon  ssnd^  or  in  water.  In  case  the  melted  platinum 
fiills  into  water,  a  portion  of  the  water  wUl  be  decomposed  into  hjdro- 
fS&n  and  oxygen,  bubbles  of  which  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the  water. 
Some  of  this  gas  can  easily  be  collected,  by  an  assistant,  in  an  inverted 
ignition-tube  filled  with  water,  and  its  explosive  character  demon- 
strated by  applying  a  lighted  match. 

JExp.  27. — If  a  piece  of  chalk  or  lime,  scraped  to  a  fine  point,  beheld 
in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  it  will  quickly  become 
white-hot  and  eyolve  light  of  great  brilliancy;  almost  comparable  with 
that  of  the  sun.  If  the  bit  of  lime  be  long  eocposed  to  the  intense  heat^ 
it  will  undergo  incipient  fusion,  and  afford  lees  light  than  at  first 

Where  a  constant  light  is  desired,  cylinders  or  plates  of  chalk  are 
k^t  continually  moving  before  the  fiame  by  mechanical  power,  so  that 
fresh  portions  ^all  continually  be  brought  into  the  flame.  This  is  the 
so-called  Drummond  or  Calcium  light^  often  employed  for  night  signals 
and  optical  experiments. 

56*  No  matter  in  what  way  hydrogen  is  burned,  whether  in 
the  pure  state  or  in  combination  with  other  materials,  whether  in 
•pure  oxygen  or  in  the  air,  the  product  of  the  combustion  is  always 
water.  At  the  high  temperature  of  the  flame,  this  water  must  of 
eonrse  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  gas,  but  it  can  readily  be 
brought  to  the  liquid  state  by  reducing  the  temperature. 

JExp,  28. — Over  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen,  best  obtained  from  a 
gas-holder,  hold  a  diy,  cold  bottle.  The  g^lass  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  of  dew,  as  the  water  generated  by  the  union  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  condenses  in  droplets  upon  the  cold  sides  of  the  bottie. 

57.  As  the  bnming  jet  of  hydrogen  is  the  simplest  instance  of 
eombnstion  with  flame,  some  exact  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
quality  of  flames  may  here  be  gained. 

Aa  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas,  issues  from  a  small  oriflce  into 
the  air  by  force  of  pressure  from  behind,  the  escaping  gas 
assumes  a  certain  definite  shape  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
oonditions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  just  as  a  fountain  of  water 
takes  form  in  aooordanoe  with  the  siae  and  shape  of  the  orifice 
from  which  tiie  water  is  expelled,  the  pressure  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pelled, the  gravityof  the  water,  the  resistanoe  of  the  air,  and  the 
foroe  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  so  forth. 

If  a  lighted  match  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  cdumn  or 
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fountain  of  gas,  the  gas  will  take  fire  and  bum ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  hydrogen  will  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  as  fast  as 
the  latter  can  be  furnished  from  the  air.  But,  in  any  event,  the 
column  of  gas  will  bum  only  upon  the  outside,  for  there  alone 
can  the  oxygen  of  the  air  come  into  contact  with  the  hydrogen. 
Neither  the  interior  of  the  flame  nor  the  contents  of  the  resenroir 
from  which  the  gas  is  flowing  can  bum ;  for  they  consist  of  pure 
hydrogen,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  23,  will  by  itself 
immediately  extinguish  combustion. 

All  ordinary  gas-flames  are,  of  necessity,  hollow.  They  are 
visible  to  us  through  the  evolution  of  light  which  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  chemical  action.  But  even  if  no  combustion 
were  going  on  upon  its  surface,  the  escaping  column  of  gas  could 
still  be  made  visible  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  quantity  of 
dust  or  other  fine  powder  before  coming  into  the  air.  A  portion 
of  the  solid  matter  would  be  transported  by  the  current  of  gas, 
and  the  form  assumed  by  the  latter  would  be  made  manifest. 

The  shape  of  the  unignited  gas-column  would  of  course  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  burning  flame ;  in  the  latter, 
not  only  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  column  sharply  defined  by  the 
£one  of  combustion,  but  the  actual  foim  of  the  column  itself  is 
modified  through  the  expansion  of  the  gas  as  it  becomes  heated  by 
the  enveloping  fire. 

58.  If,  instead  of  burning  pure  hydrogen  as  it  flows  into  the 
air,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  gas  be  first  mixed  with 
air  or  oxygen  and  then  ignited,  a  very  different  result  will  be 
obtained.  The  hydrogen  being  now  in  contact  with  oxygen  at  all 
points,  the  entire  mass  of  gas  will  bum  with  a  violent  explosion 
the  instant  a  light  touches  it. 

Exp,  29. — ^Introduce  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  6  volumes  of  air 
into  a  strong  round-bottomed  bottle  such  as  is  used  for  soda-water. 
Close  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  cork,  and  shake  violently  in  order 
that  the  gases  shall  be  mixed.  A  small  quantity  of  water  should  be 
left  in  the  bottle  to  act  as  a  stizrer.  Grasp  the  bottle  firmly  in  one 
hand,  remove  the  cork  with  the  other,  and  apply  the  open  mouth  of 
the  bottle  to  a  lighted  candle.    An  explosion  will  immediately  ensue. 

Exp,  80. — ^Into  a  gas-holder,  bladder,  or  rubber  bag,  introduce  a 
mixture  of  2  vols,  hydrogen  and  1  voL  oxygen.    Connect  therewith, 
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bj  means  of  eaoatchouo  tabing,  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  bit  of  glaaa  tube. 
IVess  the  gas  through  the  pipe  into  a  dish  of  aoap-suds,  in  sach  maimer 
that  there  shall  be  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  suds  a  mass  of  foam 
as  laige  as  an  egg.  Close  the  gas-holder  and  remove  it  from  the  yid- 
nity  oi  the  suds.  On  now  touching  the  foam  with  a  long,  lighted 
stidk  an  exceedingly  violent  explosion  will  occur. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  the  lormation  of  a  large  quantity  of  foam  in  this 
experiment,  nnoe  the  concussion  is  in  any  event  deafening.  In  this 
experiment  the  explosive  mixture  is  purposely  confined  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly flimsy  envelope,  in  order  that  no  harm  may  be  done  by  the 
fragments. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  throw  away  any  remnant  of  the  mixture  of 
i^drogen  and  oxygen  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  gas-holder  at 
the  dose  of  the  experimenti  and  upon  no  account  should  fire  ever  be 
brought  into  its  vicinity. 

59.  The  cause  of  ttiese  loud  explosions  is  twofold.  By  the 
•et  of  combination  water  is  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  intense 
heat  is  emitted ;  the  water,  or  rather  steam,  is  thereby  enormously 
expanded,  so  that  for  a  moment  there  is  violent  motion  outwards 
in  all  directions.  This  outward  motion  would  scatter  about  in  a 
most  dangerous  manner  the  fragments  of  any  vessel  in  which, 
through  carelessness,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  might 
be  ignited — ^nnless,  indeed,  the  vessel  were  very  strong,  small, 
and  of  large  aperture.  But  in  the  next  instant,  as  the  steam 
condenses,  there  is  an  even  more  violent  motion  inwards. 

The  original  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  occupies  about 
2000  times  as  mudi  space  as  the  liquid  water  which  results  from 
the  combination  of  these  gases.  Hence  a  partial  vacuum  is 
Ibrmed,  into  which  air  rushes  frt)m  all  sides  ;  and  it  is  the  heavy 
and  sudden  undulations  thus  conmiunicated  to  the  air  which 
occasion  the  noise.  The  outward  and  inward  shocks  follow  one 
another  so  quickly  that  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  between  them. 

Mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  air  produce  less  violent  explosions 
than  mixtores  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  because  of  the  inert 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  which  aets  as  an  elastic  pad,  or  cushion,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  shock* 

00.  Since  air  is  everywhere  about  us,  and  since  all  ordinary 
oooAustions  occnr  in  it,  it  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  it 
sad  of  oxygen  as  mugporten  ofcombydUm^  in  contradistinction  to 
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the  60-ealled  eamkutUhUs,  saeh  us  hydrogm.  Theee  terms  mro 
often  eonTenient,  but,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowing  experi- 
ment, they  have  only  a  relative,  and  no  absolute  significance. 

Exp,  31.— Plrovide  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  the  neck  of  a  broken  retort^ 
for  example,  80  or  40  cul  long,  and  3  or  4 cm.  in  diameter;  fix  it  in 
a  vertical  position,  so  that  the  lower  opening  shall  be  20  or  30  cm. 
above  the  table,  and  connect  the  upper  opening  with  a  gas-holder  filled 
with  hydrogen. 

To  a  second  gas-holder,  containix^  oxygen,  attach  a  caoutchonc 
tube,  and  to  the  end  of  this  fit  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  7, 25  or  30 
cm.  long,  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  5  or  10  cm.  from  the  end  which  is 
attached  to  the  caoutchouc  tube,  and  drawn  out  to  a  fine  open  point 
at  the  other.  The  caoutchouc  tube  must  be  long  enough  to  reach  as 
far  as  the  lower  mouth  of  the  wide  vertical  glass  tube  above 
mentioned. 

Open  now  the  stopcock  of  the  hydiogsn  gas-holder  so  that  tiie 
vertical  tube  ahall  be  filled  with  the  gas,  then  apply  a  lighted  mateb 
to  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  end  regulate  the  flow  of  gas  so  that  the 
latter  may  continue  to  bum  slowly  at  the  lower  e^ge  of  the  tube, 
finally,  open  the  stopcock  of  the  oxygen  gas-holder,  so  that  a  cur* 
rent  of  this  gas  shall  flow  through  the  pointed  delivery-tube,  and  thrust 
this  tube  up  into  the  middle  of  the  wide  vertical  tube  which  hss  been 
filled  with  hydrogen. 

As  the  ^xeam  of  oxygen  passes  tlirongh  the  burning  hydrogen  at 
Uie  bottom  of  the  vertical  tube,  it  takes  fire,  and  afterwards  oontinnit 
to  bum  in  the  atmospheie  of  hydrogen  witbm  the  tid»e» 
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OTEBB  OOlCPOtmBS  OF  TB39  BLEKSBTS  ASBBAST  STUDIED, 

61.  Oxygen  and  bydroggen  do  not  vnite  direetly  in  any  other 
proportion  than  that  in  which  they  fonnirater ;  but  by  indirect 
means,  too  complex  for  profitable  study  at  this  stage,  a  molecule 
4>f  water  ean  be  made  to  combine  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  forming 
a  new  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  peroxide  cf  hydrogen. 
Its  formula  isj  la  aocoxdanae  mSi  this  atetenent,  H,0„  and  it 
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wovlA  yield,  if  completely  decomposed  into  its  elements,  eqnal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  its  composition  by  weight 
must  be  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to  32  of  oxygen ;  it  contains  just 
twice  as  laige  a  proportion  of  oxygen  as  water.  The  best  method 
of  preparing  this  substance  does  not  yield  the  pure  thing  itself, 
but  only  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  water ;  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  this  solution  is  1-45 ;  it  is  colorless,  transparent,  and  some- 
what syrupy,  has  a  metallic  taste,  corrodes  the  skin^  and  bleaches 
vegetable  colors. 

How  different  a  substance  this  is  from  water,  appears  at  onee 
from  this  enumeration  of  some  of  its  properties.  It  is  very  un- 
stable, being  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  contact  with 
various  substances  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  into  oxygen  and 
water.  Its  instability  and  the  intense  chemical  activity  of  which 
it  is  capable,  emphatically  distinguish  this,  as  yet  obscure,  body 
from  the  neutral,  stable,  inactive  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  common  water. 

62.  But  though  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  not  water,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  chemical  compound  of  the  same  elements  which 
are  united  in  water ;  it  is  definite  and  constant  in  composition, 
and  its  properties  are  as  unlike  those  of  its  elementary  consti- 
tuents  as  are  those  of  water.  A  new  fact  of  great  significance 
here  comes  plainly  into  view.  Two  of  the  elements  are  evidently 
capable  of  combining  in  two  definite  proportions  to  form  two 
chemical  compounds,  each  differing  from  the  other  and  from  its 
primary  constituents.  The  study  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  will  bring  into  clearer  view  the  general  principle  of 
which  this  fact  is  a  single  illustration.  These  compounds  form  a 
series  of  five  members,  all  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from 
common  nitric  acid. 

68.  Nitrie  And.-^^Two  idiundant  sources  of  this  material  are 
found  in  nature,  and  are  familiar  as  articles  of  commerce.  Salt- 
petre or  nitre,  a  whitish,  saline,  crystallized  substance,  now 
mainly  brought  from  India,  is  one  of  these  sources ;  a  similar 
substance,  known  as  ChiU-saltpetre,  or  soda-nitre,  is  collected  on 
a  desert  tract  in  ChUi  and  Peru,  and  forms  a  valuable  article  of 
export  from  those  countries.  These  two  substances  only  differ 
from  aach  othar  in  this,— «that  the  first  oontains  the  metal  potas- 
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sinm,  the  second  the  veiy  similar  metal  sodium,  in  either  case 
combined  with  definite  proportions  of  the  elements  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  By  the  reaction  of  sulphnrio  acid  (oil  of  Titriol)  on 
either  of  these  two  substances,  nitric  add  is  obtained.  On  a 
small  scale,  for  laboratory  purposes,  saltpetre,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  chemistry,  nitrate  of  potassium,  is  generally  employed ;  on  a 
manufacturing  scale,  soda-saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  sodium  is  used, 
because  this  salt  costs  less  than  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  also 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  nitric  add,  which  it  yields  up  with 
greater  facility. 

£xp,  82. — ^Into  a  tubulated,  glass-stoppered  retort  of  250  e.  c.  capa- 
dty  put  40  grammes  of  powdered  nitrate  of  potassium,  or,  better, 
34  grammes  of  powdered  nitrate  of  sodium  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
through  the  tubnlature  pour  50  grammes  of  strong  sulphuric  add, 
which  has  been  weighed  out  in  a  bottle  preyiously  counteipoised  upon 
the  balance  with  shot  or  coarse  sand.  Imbed  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
in  sand,  contained  in  a  small  iron  pan  placed  over  the  gas-lamp  on  a 
ring  of  the  iron-stand.  Thrust  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  receiver 
with  two  tubulatures ;  the  retort-neck  should  fit  the  tubulature  of  the 
receiver  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  second  tubulature  of  the  re- 
ceiver should  be  left  open,  or  loosely  covered  with  a  bit  of  glass,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  pressure  being  created  within  the 
retort  during  the  operation.  Place  the  receiver  in  a  pan  of  cold  water, 
and  cover  it  with  doth  or  bibulous  paper,  which  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  during  the  distillation.  (See  Fig.  16,  p.  84)  Apply  a  mode- 
rate heat  to  the  sand-bath ;  reddish  vapora  will  appear  for  a  moment, 
then  disappear,  and  a  yellowish  fuming  liquid  will  begin  to  condense 
in  the  receiver.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  red  vapors 
reappear;  after  this  has  happened,  and  the  saline  matter  in  the  retort 
has  attained  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  while  very  little  liquid  passes 
over  into  the  receiver,  the  lamp  may  be  put  out,  for  the  process  is 
finished. 

The  very  add,  corrodve,  and  poisonous  liquid  in  the  reodver  is 
nitric  add;  its  faint  color  is  not  its  own,  but  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  shortly  to  be  described.  Transfer 
the  liquid  to  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  keep  it  for  future  use.  In 
all  manipulations  with  nitric  add  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  getting  it 
upon  the  skin,  since  it  produces  rather  permanent  yellow  stains. 

As  the  retort  cools,  the  residue  solidifies  into  a  white,  saline  mass, 
which  must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  vessd  by  heating  it  with  water  affcer 
the  apparatus  has  become  thoroughly  cold.    It  will  be  observed  that 
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fJie  liquid  snlphurie  acid  whicli  was  used  bas  disappeared,  though  the 
saline  residue  is  still  inteusely  acid. 

64.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  colorlesSy  and  is  about  half  a«  heavy 
again  as  water.    It  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

JSiep.  83. — ^To  one-third  of  the  nitric  acid  obtained  in  the  last  experi- 
ment add  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained  wiU  be 
still  intensely  acid,  as  may  be  proved  by  its  action  on  vegetable  colors. 
Litmus  is  a  blue  coloriDg-matter,  prepared  from  various  lichens,  and 
used  in  dyeing.  Unsized  paper,  colored  with  a  solution  of  litmus  in 
water^  is  a  convenient  test  for  many  acids,  which,  as  a  rule,  change 
the  color  of  the  paper  from  blue  to  red.  If  the  acidity  of  this  diluted 
nitric  acid  be  now  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  some 
other  substance  of  opposite  quality,  the  point  at  which  the  liquid 
ceases  to  be  acid  may  be  determined  by  observing  when  the  blue  paper 
remains  blue  on  immersion  in  the  liquid. 

To  the  diluted  nitric  acid,  placed  in  an  evaporating-dish,  add  cau- 
tiously ammonia- water  (the  Liquor  Ammoniffi  of  the  apothecaries), 
which  has  been  previously  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  untD 
the  liquid  no  longer  turns  the  Htmus-paper  red.  The  ammonia- water 
must  be  added,  slowly  at  first,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mix- 
ture must  be  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  The  ammonia- water 
has  the  property  of  turning  litmus-paper,  which  has  been  reddened  by 
an  acid,  back  again  to  blue,  as  dkect  experiment  may  prove ;  this 
property  is  possessed  by  a  class  of  bodies  called  alkalies,  and  this  reac- 
tion vrith  litmus  is  termed  the  alkaUne  reaction,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  change  from  blue  to  red,  which  is  the  reaction  characteristic  of 
acids.  When  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  ammoniarwater  produces  a 
compound  which,  when  fresh  and  pure,  has  no  action  on  vegetable 
colors,  and  being  soluble  in  water  is  not  visible  at  this  stage  of  the 
experiment.  Place  the  evaporating-dish  on  the  wire  gauze  over  the 
gas-lamp,  and  evaporate  the  Uquid,  taking  care  to  avoid  actual  ebulli- 
tion, until  a  drop  of  the  solution  taken  out  on  a  glass  rod  becomes 
almost  solid  on  cooling.  Extinguish  the  lamp,  let  the  dish  become 
perfectly  cold,  separate  the  semitransparent  crystals  which  have 
formed  during  the  cooling  from  the  fluid,  if  any,  which  remains  in  the 
dish,  allow  them  to  drain,  dry  them  by  gentle  pressure  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper,  and  reserve  them  for  use  in  the  next  experiment. 
Besides  water,  these  crystals  are  the  sole  product  of  the  reaction ; 
they  must  therefore  contain  both  all  of  the  nitric  acid  and  all  of  the 
ammonia  which  is  not  water.  The  chemical  name  of  the  substance  is 
nitrate  of  ammonium. 
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65.  We  find  in  this  experiment  a  striking  illnstration  of  wbrt 
is  meant  by  diemical  combination.  From  two  fuming  liquids, 
of  very  intense  bnt  opposite  properties,  there  has  come  forth  a 
neutral  solid,  as  unlike  its  constituents  in  taste,  smell,  and  all 
physical  attributes,  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  idea  of  neutra- 
lization, well  exemplified  in  this  experiment,  has  in  the  history 
of  chemistry  been  very  fhiitM  both  of  names  and  hypotheses. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fiery  constituents  of  the  cooling,  harmless 
salt  which  we  have  thus  synthetically  prepared,  we  proceed  to 
leam  by  experiment  whatever  its  decomposition  may  teach. 

JEsrp,  84 — ^Introduce  into  a  Horenee  oil-flask,  or  other  suitable  flask 
of  thin  glass,  and  of  about  300  c.  c  capacity,  the  nitrate  of  ammonium 
obtained  in  the  last  experiment  From  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  placed 
upon  the  wire  gauze  on  the  iron-stand,  cany  a  gas  deliyery-tube. 
No.  Q,  beneath  the  saucer  in  the  water-pan;  but  interrupt  the  tube,  at 
some  convenient  poipt  to  interpose  (by  means  of  a  cork  or  caoutchouc 
stopper  with  two  holes)  a  small  bottie  which  can  be  kept  cod  with 
water,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fig.3a 


Heat  the  flask  moderately  and  cautiously,  to  avoid  breaking  i% 
The  nitrate  of  ammonium  will  melt,  and  little  bubbles  will  soon  begin 
to  escape  from  the  fused  mass.  The  heat  must  now  be  so  controlled 
that  the  evolution  of  the  gas  shall  not  be  tumultuous.  The  gas  is  to 
be  collected  in  bottles  of  8iD0  to  400  c.  c.  capacity.  In  the  cooled 
bottle,  through  which  the  gas  passes,  a  dear  and  colorless  liquid  will 
condense,  which  will  be  found  on  examination,  if  the  process  has  been 
successfully  conducted,  to  be  neither  add  nor  alkaline,  to  have  neither 
taste  nor  smelly  and  to  be  wholly  volatile  when  heated  on  platinmn 
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ikf^f^m  Bhuatf  to  poBseM  all  the  propertieB  of  water,  and  none*  other, 
'mien  two  bottles  of  gas  have  been  filled,  and  enough  water  for  testing 
eondensed,  the  delivorj-tube  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  water  and  the 
lamp  extinguished,  although  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  be  not  all  decom- 
posed. The  nitrate  of  ammonium  may  be  entirely  resolved  into  water 
and  the  gas  which  now  awaxts  examination,  but  it  is  difficult  to  push 
the  decomposition  to^  actnad  completion  witiiont  breaking  the  fiask  in 
wliich  the  operation  is  performed*  That  the  nitrate  leaves  no  residue 
behind,  when  sKiffieiantly  heated^  may  be  pfoved  by  healing  a  oyvtal 
of  it  on  platinum  foil  over  the  gas4ainp* 

66.  MMyus  Oxide, — ^It  is  obvious  that  flie  colorless  and  traD»- 
parent  gas,  which  is  the  most  volnmkuyiia  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  nitrate  of  ammonium  just  accomplished,  must  contain 
all  the  elements,  besides  those  (£f  water,  which  enter  into  the 
oomposition  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and  therefore  of  its  consti- 
tuents, nitric  acid  and  ammonio^water ;  much  interest,  therelbx6y 
attaches  to  the  detenninatioii  of  the  oomposition  of  this  gas. 

JEap,  35.— Insert  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas. 
b  will  reinflame  with  aknost  as  muoh  energy  as  in  oxygeOr 

If  oxygen  be  really  a  constituent  of  this  gas^  it  may  be  possible  to 
mix  the  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  effect  the  chemical  combination  into 
water  of  the  oxygen  in  the  gas  and  the  added  hydrogen,  by  heating  the 
mixture,  or  passing  through  it  an  electric  spark  (see  pp.  24,  26).  If 
just  enough  hydrogen  can  be  added  to  exacUy  convert  all  the  oxygen 
eontained  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  into  water,  the  constituents 
other  thflin  oxygen  will  be  left  behind  for  separate  examination,  and 
we  shall  have  determined  how  much  oxyg^  a  given  volume  of  the  gas 
eontains  hy  observing  how  much  hydrogen  has  been  necessary  to  eon- 
vert  it  into  water,  the  volumetric  composition  of  water  being  already 
known.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  when  any  volume  of  this  gas  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  in  a  strong  tube,  provided 
with  platinum  points,  like'  those  of  the  U-tube  already  used  (p.  25), 
and  the  mixture  is  fired  by  the  electric  sparky  a  violent  explosion  takes 
place,  a  dew  of  wixter  condenses*  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  there 
fennina  a  volume  of  coktrless  gas,  precisely  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  hyditogen  wtts  oviginaDy  mixed.  On  studying  the  propetfies  of 
tins  residual  gas,  it  ia  found  to  be  tasteless,  odorless,  a  Httie  lighter 
than  air,  and  to  be  neither  inflammable,  nor  yet  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion ;  it  is  recognised  as  the  pure  element,  nitrogen. 

It  follows  from  this  experiment,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
oampoBition  of  water  previously  gained,  that  any  measuie  of  the 
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gas  obtained  from  nitrate  of  ammonium  contains  its  own  measqre 
of  nitrogen  and  half  that  measure  of  oxygen.  The  constitution  of 
this  gas  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  steam ;  as  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  are  compacted  into  two 
volumes  of  steam,  so  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen  are  condensed  into  two  volumes  of  this  transparent  gas. 
As  the  diemical  formula  or  symbol  of  water  is  fi^O,  so  the 
formula  of  this  new  gas  is  l^fl,  and  its  volumetric  composition 
may  be  represented  by  a  diagram 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  con- 
veyed to  the  eye  the  composition 
of  water. 

67.  As  has  been  already  said, 
a  combination  of  oxygen  with 
another  element  is  called  an  oxide ;  the  name  of  the  second  ele- 
ment is  given  either  by  an  adjective  which  precedes  the  word 
oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  this  gas  "Sfl,  whose  name  is  nitrous  oxide, 
or  by  connecting  the  name  of  the  second  element  with  the  word 
oxide  by  the  preposition  of,  as  in  case  of  oxide  of  iron. 

From  the  above  composition  by  volume,  and  from  the  known 
specific  gravities  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  composition  of 
nitrous  oxide  by  weight  is  readily  deduced.  The  specific  gravity 
of  nitrogen,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is  14;  that  of  oxygen  16; 
since  there  are  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  for  eadi  volume  of 
oxygen,  the  two  elements  must,  in  any  given  weight  of  the  gas, 
be  combined  in  the  proportion  of  28  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen 
to  16  of  oxygen.  The  molecule  of  nitrous  oxide,  N,0,  must  be 
composed,  like  any  other  quantity  of  the  gas,  of  28  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrogen  and  16  of  oxygen  ;  but  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  water,  we  conceive  of  the  molecule  as  made  up  of  two  atoms 
of  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  we  have  already  learned 
that  if  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  be  represented  by  1,  that  of 
oxygen  must  be  16.  It  follows,  from  the  constitution  of  nitrous 
oxide,  that,  if  16  represent  the  smallest  proportional  weight  of 
oxygen  which  exists  in  combination,  14  must  be  the  corresponding 
smallest  weight  of  nitrogen  when  thus  united  with  oxygen.  Ni- 
trous oxide  contains  16-44ths,  or  36*36  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

68.  Nitrous  oxide  is  almost  without  odor,  but  has  a  distinctly 
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sweet  iaate;  its  specific  grayity  referred  to  hydrogen  is  22;  it  is 
quite  soluble  in  water,  which  at  0^  dissolyes  more  than  its  own 
▼dnme  of  the  gas,  and  more  than  half  its  yolnme  at  24^  Owing 
to  this  solnbility  there  is  a  trifling  loss  incurred  by  collecting  it 
in  the  usual  manner  over  water;  this  loss  may  be  partially 
avoided  by  using  warm  water  in  the  pan.  Nitrous  oxide  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Hquid  state  by  submitting  it  to  a  mechanical 
pressure  of  about  30  atmospheres  in  an  apparatus  cooled  to  0^. 
The  liquid  is  very  mobile,  boils  at  —88^,  and  crystallizes  at 
about  — 100'' when  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
permanent  gases,  such  as  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  while  all  the  soluble  gases  are  liquifi- 
able,  and  often  the  more  readily  liquifiable  in  proportion  to  their 
solubility.  A  drop  of  liquid  nitrous  oxide  blisters  the  skin  like  a 
hot  iron.  By  mixing  the  solid,  snow-like  nitrous  oxide  with  the 
volatile  liquid  called  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  evaporating  the 
mixture  in  a  vacuum,  the  lowest  temperature  which  has  hitherto 
been  attained  is  produced ;  it  is  estimated  at  —140°. 

Small  animals  immersed  in  gaseous  nitrous  oxide  die  after 
some  time,  but  it  may  be  respired  for  a  few  minutes  with  entire 
impunity  by  the  heallhy  human  being.  The  physiological  effects 
of  this  gas,  when  respired,  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  gas  and  the  mode  of  administration ;  sometimes  it 
produces  a  lively  intoxication,  attended  with  a  disposition  to 
muscular  exertion  and  violent  laughter,  whence  its  trivial  name 
of  laughing-gas ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  produces  a  com- 
plete insensibility,  during  which  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed without  pain.  When  intended  for  respiration,  great  atten- 
tion shoxdd  be  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  gas ;  carefully  prepared 
and  judiciously  administered,  it  is  advantageously  used  as  an  anse- 
^  sthetic  agent,  especially  for  operations  lasting  but  a  few  seconds. 

As  the  gas  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  atmospheric 
air,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  it  should  make  common  com- 
bostibles  bum  with  great  intensity ;  it  forms  explosive  mixtures 
with  many  inflammable  gases ;  it  causes  glowing  charcoal  to  burst 
into  flame,  and  sulphur  and  phosphorus  bum  in  the  gas  with 
great  brilliancy,  if  well  on  fire  when  immersed  in  it. 
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JSirp.  86.— Flaee  a  bit  of  Mlphmr  in  a  deflagradng  flpoon^  and  igmta 
it  with  the  leRst  po8»ble  implication  of  heat  f  th^i  thmat  it  into  a 
bottle  of  nitrouB  oxide.  It  will  be  extinguished.  Yet  it  would  con- 
tinue to  bum  in  the  air.  Heat  the  sulphur  much  hotter,  and  again 
introduce  it  into  the  bottle  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  will  now  bum  far 
more  brilliantly  than  in  the  air. 

The  air  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but  only  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen ;  bo  that  a  body  bumiog  in  the  air  has  only  to 
take  oxygen,  which  is  perfectly  free  to  join  it  The  case  is  entirdy 
different  when  the  substaoee  at  whose  expense  the  oxygen  is  funushed 
is  a  chemical  0(»npound ;  to  dismember  the  compound  will  require  a^ 
force  superior  to  that  which  binds  its  elements  together.  Before  the 
sulphur,  in  this  experiment,  can  unite  with  oxygen,  it  must  detach 
the  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen  with  which  it  is  combined.  To  accom- 
plish  this,  the  sulphur  must  be  hotter  than  it  need  be  for  simple  burning 
in  the  air.  We  shall  soon  learn  that  there  are  many  chemical  com- 
pounds, much  richer  in  oxygen  than  either  the  air  or  nitrous  oxide> 
which  neyertheless  cannot  support  combustion  at  all,  in  the  ordinarf 
sense  of  the  term,  and  this  simply  because  the  common  combustiblea 
are  quite  unable  to  detach  the  oj^gen  from  the  elements  with  whidi' 
it  is  already  combinedi- 

69.  Nitrie  Oxide, — The  nitrons  aside  which  we  have  tinu 
studied,  ia  a  dematiTe  of  nitrio  aeid,  or,  more  exactly,  of  tih» 
compound  of  nitric  acid  with  ammonia-water,  but  it  is  only  one 
of  several  such  deriyatiTea.  We  proceed  to  investigate  another 
substance  still  more  directly  obtained  from  nitrie  add. 


Exp.  87. — Place  some  copper 
turnings  or  filings  in  a  bottle  ar- 
ranged precisely  as  for  genera- 
ting hycbrogen  (see  Exp.  19),  and 
pour  upon  them  one  half  of  the 
nitric  acid  stiU  remaining  from 
Exp.  82,  previously  diluting  this 
portion  of  acid  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  water.  Brisk  action  will 
immediately  occur.  The  bottie 
becomes  filled  with  red  fumes, 
but  when  the  gas  disengaged  is 
collected  over  water,  it  is  found 
to  be  colorlesSk  Collect  four  bot- 
tles, of  800  to  400  c.  0.  oapaoity, 
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of  tbiei  gas.  Save  t6e  blue  sdataon  (xiitzftte  of  copper)  wMcIi  remains 
in  the  generator  for  ^tnre  iue» 

JS^.  38. — ^Dip  a  lighted  candle  into  a  bottle  of  the  gae.  It  goes 
out  Into  the  eame  bottle  thrust  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood.  It  will 
not  inflame. 

Exp.  39.  Lift  a  bottle  of  the  gas  from  the  water  so  that  the  air  may 
enter  the  bottle,  and  the  gas  may  escape  into  the  air.  Bed  fames,  of 
yeiy  disagreeaUe  emell|  and  very  irritating  when  inhaled,  are  abun- 
dantly produced.  Being  in  contact  with  these  fumes  a  piece  of  mois- 
tened litmus-paper.    It  will  be  inunediately  reddened. 

Bxp,  40. — ^Thoroughly  ignite  a  bit  of  sulphur  in  a  deflagraling- 
spoon,  and  introduce  it  into  a  bottle  of  the  ga&    It  will  not  bum. 

Exp.  4L — Into  the  same  bottle  thrust  a  piece  of  phosphorus  as  big 
as  a  pea,  burning  aMs^.  Tha  combustion  will  be  continued  with 
great  brilliancy. 

70.  The  new  gas  is  transparent  and  colorless,  and  that  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
bottles  of  it  may  stand  indefinitely  over  water  without  appre- 
ciable loss.  It  differs  from  nitrous  oxide,  and  from  all  the  other 
gases  thus  far  studied,  in  its  relation  to  combustibles.  The  com- 
monest combustibles  will  not  bum  in  it  at  all ;  phosphorus  may 
be  melted  in  the  gas  without  inflaming ;  but  when  its  combustion 
is  once  started,  phosphorus  bums  with  a  vividness  which  recalls 
its  burning  in  oxygen. 

When  the  gas  touches  the  air,  a  new  compound,  red,  acid,  and 
irritating,  is  immediately  produced;  the  question  arises.  Is  it 
Hie  nitrogen  or  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  gives  rise  to  this 
new  combination?  Experiment  would  answer  this  question  in 
favor  of  oxygen.  If  into  a  bottle  of  this  new  gas  nitrogen  were 
introduced,  the  result  would  be  simply  negative;  no  visible 
change  and  no  chemical  combination  would  take  place.  The 
introduction  of  oxygen  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  the  red  vapors  in  question,  only  more 
vividly  than  air,  because  dilution  with  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the 
air  would  have  been  avoided.  So  visible  and  trustworthy  is  this 
reaction,  that  the  gas  we  are  studying  may  be  used  to  exhibit 
the  presence  of  free  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures.  For  example, 
both  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  reinflame  a  glowing  splinter,  and 
we  cannot  distinguish  between  these  two  gases  by  this  test;  but 
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the  gas  we  are  now  stadying  supplies  ns  with  a  means  of  discri- 
mination, since  it  produces  no  red  fumes  with  nitrous  oxide. 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  metal  potassium  be  heated  in  the  dfy 
gas  till  it  hums,  and  the  experiment  be  so  executed  as  to  allow  the 
volume  of  gas  to  be  measured  both  before  and  after  the  combustion,  it 
will  be  found  that  one  half  of  the  volume  of  gas  used  has  disappeared, 
and  that  the  half  which  remains  possesses  few  or  none  of  the  qualities 
of  the  original  gas ;  a  slight  examination  would  convince  us  that  we 
had  set  firee  the  well-known  element  nitrogen.  The  other  half  of  the 
original  volume  of  gas  has  united  with  the  potassium  to  form  a  body 
which  we  shall  hereafter  be  familiar  with  under  the  name  of  oxide  of 
potassium.  The  other  half  of  ike  gas  is  then  oxygen,  and  we  have 
found  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  gas,  and 
the  volumetric  proportions  in  which  they  are  united.  One  volume  of 
nitrogen  is  combined  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes 
of  the  compound  gas. 

We  meet  here  the  first  case  of  chemical  oombination  between 
two  gases  unattended  by  any  condensation  of  the  ingredients. 
The  molecule  of  the  gas  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  N0» 
and  its  elements  are  united  by  weight  in  the  proportion  of  14 
parts  of  nitrogen  to  16  of  oxygen,  because  equal  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  weigh  respectively  14  and  16  times  as 
much  as  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  gas  is  another  oxide 
of  nitrogen,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  nitric  oxide, 

When  there  are  two  or  more  oxides  of  one  element,  the  termi- 
nation 0U8  implies  less  oxygen  than  the  termination  t^,  as  in  this 
case ;  nitrous  oxide  contains  half  as  much  oxygen  for  its  nitrogen 
as  nitric  oxide. 

Nitric  oxide  is  one  of  the  permanent  gases ;  it  has  never  been 
liquified.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  if  perfectly  dry  is 
not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat  or  by  the  action  of  electric  sparks. 
Owing  to  its  rapid  union  with  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  acid 
products,  its  taste,  smell,  and  respirability  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  certain  red  acid  fumes,  the  like  of 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  making  nitric  acid,  are 
formed  by  adding  oxygen  to  nitric  oxide,  we  proceed  to  a  further 
study  of  still  other  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

71.  Hyponitric  Acid, — When  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
nitric  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  thoroughly  stirred  to- 
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gether  and  perfectly  dried,  iB  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  freezing 
miztore  of  salt  and  ice,  transparent,  colorless  crystals  are  con- 
densed from  the  mixed  gases ;  bnt  if  the  least  trace  of  moisture 
ha«  been  present,  the  product  will  be  an  almost  colorless  liquid. 
The  vapor  of  this  new  substance  has  a  brownish  red  color;  from 
a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  nitric  oxide  and  one  measure  of 
oxygen,  two  measures  of  the  new  vaporware  produced.  Since 
two  measures  of  nitric  oxide  contain  one  measure  of  nitrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  ihe  composition  of  the  new  substance  may  be 
represented  by  the  accompanying  diagram ;  the  molecule  will  be 
represented  by  the  formula 
NO,,  and  the  composition  of 
the  substance  by  weight  will 
be  14  parts  of  nitrogen  to  32 
of  oxygen.  The  name  of  this 
new  body  is  Hyponitric  acid, 
a  name  derived  from  nitric  add  by  prefixing  the  Oreek  hwof 
<*  below."  The  term  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  other  substance 
from  which  the  name  is  derived.  Thus  hyponitric  acid  contains 
less  oxygen  than  nitric  acid,  hyposulphurous  acid  less  than  sul- 
phurous, and  so  forth.  It  remains  to  justify  this  assertion  re- 
specting the  comparative  oxygen-contents  of  hyponitric  and 
nitric  acids. 

£xp.  42. — ^Add  to  the  nitric  acid  which  remains  from  Exp.  83;  pre- 
viously diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  and  wanned  over  the 
lamp,  finely  powdered  litharge  in  small  portions  so  long  as  it  readily 
di8K>lve8.  llie  operation  may  be  best  performed  in  an  evaporating- 
dish,  which  should  be  only  very  moderately  heated.  The  substance 
sold  under  the  name  of  litiiaige  is  a  simple  combination  of  the  two 
elements,  lead  and  oxygen ;  the  formula  of  its  molecule  is  PbO,  in 
which  Pb  represents  the  least  proportional  weight  of  metallic  lead 
(plumbum) ;  its  composition  by  weight  is  accurately  known.  When 
the  litharge  no  longer  dissolves  with  promptness,  no  more  should  be 
added,  and  the  liquid  in  the  dish  should  be  evaporated  to  drynesS|  at 
fixat  on  the  wire  ganse  over  the  lamp,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  on  a  water-bath. 

During  this  evaporation  there  escape  into  the  air  unchanged,  water 
and  the  excess  of  nitrie  aoid  which  was  not  neutralised  by  the  oxide 
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of  lead.  There  remaim  a  white,  ealine  sahstancey  which  hu  reeulted 
from  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  a  portion  of  the  nitzic 
add ;  it  is  called  nitrate  of  lead.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  peir- 
fectly  dry  substance,  containing  no  water  whatever ;  it  is  the  raw  mate- 
rial, so  to  speak,  of  important  experiments  shortly  to  be  described. 

Exp,  48. — ^Heat  one  or  two  teaspoonfnls  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  of 
Exp.  42,  in  an  ignition-tube,  and  observe  that  the  compound  decom- 
poses ;  deep  red  fumee,  are  produced,  and  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  is 
left  behind.  If  these  red  vapors  be  cairied  through  a  CJ-iube  inmaersed 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  sal^  a  portion  of  the  vapors  condense  into  a 
liquid,  while  an  uncondensable  gas  passes  through  the  cold  tube,  and 
may  be  collected  by  a  suitable  arrangement  beyond  the  U-tube.  The 
condensed  liquid  is  hyponitrip  acid ;  the  gas  is  oxygen.  If  the  com- 
plete absence  of  moisture  has  been  secured,  crystals  of  hyponitric  acid 
may  often  be  obtained  by  replacing  the  first  U-tube  by  a  second  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  distillation.  In  fact,  this  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  preparing  hyponitric  acid.  Into  tiie  U-tube  con- 
taining the  liquid  hyponitric  acid  drop  a  bit  of  ice  or  a  little  snow ; 
the  color  of  the  solution  changes  firom  reddish  to  a  greenish  blue,  and 
two  layers  become  visible  in  the  liquid.  The  explanation  of  this 
change  will  be  found  in  the  next  section. 

The  name  of  hiyponitric  acid  is  now  joatified;  f<Hr  it  is  apparent 
that  when  the  Htharge  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  fomid  thGro, 
and  combined  with,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  containing  more  oxygen 
than  hyponitric  acid  does,  since  when  tbis  oxide  of  nitrogen  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  as  in  the  experiment  just  described,  hypo- 
nitric acid  and  oxygen  are  evolved,  the  litharge  remaining  bdiind 
unaltered.  Eeserving  the  further  discussion  of  the  composition 
of  nitric  acid,  we  may  here  speak  of  fhe  properties  and  products 
of  hyponitric  acid* 

72.  Hyponitric  add  ooeius  in  fhe  solid,  liquid,  «nd  gaseous 
states;  at  —9°  it  crystallises;  above  that  temperature  and  below 
22°  it  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*451,  and  of  various  colors  at 
various  temperatures ;  it  boils  at  22^.  The  liquid  acid  gives  off 
red,  acid,  irrespirable  vapors  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  to 
liquid  hyponitric  acid,  cooled  by  ice  and  salt,  a  proportionally 
small  quantity  of  ice-water  be  added,  i;wo  layen  of  liquid  are 
formed,  as  has  been  above  illustrated,  the  v^per  and  least-colojred 
of  which  oandsts  principally  oif  niirie  acid,  the  lower  and  darker 
of  a  fluid  which  yields,  on  oautuos  distillatian  «t  a  low  tempe« 
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nttife,  a  rerj  Tolstile  bln^  liquid.  This  blue  Hqidd  u  00  unstable 
Ihat  its  oomposition  and  qualities  are  not  certainly  known ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be^  or  to  contain,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  differing 
from  all  tbose  heretofore  studied, — an  oxide  capable  of  direct 
derivation  from  nitric  oxide  by  adding,  to  any  volume  of  this  last, 
one-fourth  that  volume  of  pure  oxygen,  and  therefore  answering 
to  the  formula  N^O^,  and  being  composed  of  28  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrogen  and  48  parts  of  oxygen.  This  obscure  substance  is 
known  by  the  name  of  nitrota  acid;  though  itself  but  imper- 
fectly known,  some  of  its  compounds  are  not  unfamiliar  bodies. 

73.  We  have  already  learned  that  the  white,  saline  substance 
called  nitrate  of  lead  can  be  made  from  oxide  of  lead  and  nitric 
acid,  that  it  contains  no  water  in  its  composition,  and  that  when 
heated  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  ori^al  oxide  of  lead.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  a  method 
hss  been  constructed  of  determining  the  composition  of  nitric  add 
hy  weight. 

To  10  grammes  of  oxide  of  lead  add  something  more  than  enough 
mtrie  acid  to  transform  it  completely  into  nitrate  of  lead ;  evaporate 
4he  excess  of  acid,  dry  the  residual  nitrate  of  lead  completely,  and 
-weigh  it  If  W  represent  tiiis  weight  in  grammes,  W~10  is  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  oxide  of  nitrogen  which  has  combined  with  10 
gxammes  of  oxide  of  lead  to  form  W  grammes  of  nitrate  of  lead.  From 
&ese  data  the  pexoeutage  composition  of  nitrate  of  lead  can  be  calcu- 
lated ;  10  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  lead  invariably  contain 

Oxide  of  lead  •    •    •    •    6738  grammes. 

Oxide  of  nitrogen  •  •  8-262  „ 
If  now  10  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  lead  be  decomposed  by  heat 
under  such  conditions  that  the  vapors  which  it  yields  shall  pass  over 
some  substance  capable  of  abstracting  all  the  oxygen  from  the  vapors 
without  aflfecting  the  nitrogen,  it  will  be  possible  to  collect  all  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  8*962  grammes  of  the  unknown  oxide  of  nitro- 
gen, and  so  to  determine  its  volume  and  thence  its  weight. 

This  determination  is  actually  made  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  lead  in 
a  long  glass  tube,  in  such  a  manner  that  aU  the  vapors  evolved  from  it 
pass  over  a  large  surfKe  of  red-hot  cop^r.  The  coppw  absorbs  the 
oxygen,  the  nitrogen  passes  over  it  unaltered  and  ia  collected  in  a  suit- 
able vessel  and  aocuxately  measured.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  nitro- 
gen at  any  given  temperature  and  pressure  is  known  with  precision, 
the  exact  weight  of  the  nitrogen  can  be  deduced  from  this  volume. 
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Such  experiments  often  repeated  haye  led  to  the  conclasioii  that  the 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  which  with  oxide  of  lead  makes  up  nitrate  of  lead, 
contains 

Nitrogen 26-93  per  cent 

Oxygen 7407      „ 

If  these  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the  specific  gravities,  or  nnit- 
volume-weights,  of  the  two  gases  respectively,  the  quotients  will 
express  the  composition  by  measure  of  the  oxide  of  nitrogen ;  the 
quotients  are  1*862  and  4*68,  numbers  which  are  to  each  other  as  1  to 
2*5  or,  avoiding  fractions,  as  2  to  5. 

The  molecule  of  this  compound  is  therefore  considered  to  contun 
two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  is  represented 
by  the  formula  N^O, ;  the  weight  of  this  molecule  will  be  108,  of 
which  28  parts  will  be  nitrogen  and  80  oxygen, — ^a  composition  pre- 
cisely corresponding,  of  course,  to  the  percentage  composition  above 
gpiven.  This  new  oxide  of  nitrogen  may  be  called  for  the  present  nitrie 
add,  though  we  shall  soon  leani  to  distinguish  between  this  body  and 
common  nitric  acid. 

74.  The  combining  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  this 
oxide  have  been  experimentally  determined  by  weight,  and  not 
by  volume,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  preceding  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  The  reason  of  this  different  treatment  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  vapor  with- 
out suffering  decomposition — ^not  indeed  into  its  elements,  but 
into  oxygen  and  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  impossible  to  obtain  a  volume  of 
nitric  acid  gas  capable  of  experimental  resolution  into  nitrogen 
and  ox3rgen. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  elementary  bodies  are  non-volatile 
under  any  treatment  in  our  power  to  employ,  and  since  the  greater 
number  of  chemical  compounds  either  are  non-volatile,  or  are, 
like  nitric  acid,  decomposed  by  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
volatilize  them,  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  unite  by 
weight  are  of  much  more  general  value  than  the  proportions  in 
which  they  unite  by  volume ;  and  the  methods  of  determining  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  have  been  studied  with  a  thorough- 
ness, and  brought  to  a  perfection  commensurate  with  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  these  proportional  numbers. 

75.  Nitric  acid  completes  the  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen ;   no 
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higgler  oxide  is  known.  We  are  now  prepared  to  exhibit  tfaiB 
series  in  a  diagram  which  shall  present  to  the  eye  at  once  the 
Tolumetric  composition  of  the  oxides,  the  resultant  volumes  aftei 
the  condensation  of  the  ingredients,  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements,  and  the  combining  weights  of  the  compounds.  Since 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  gaseous  elements  are  at  the  same  time 
their  specific  grayities  referred  to  hydrogen,  it  will  be  easy  to 
deduce  the  specific  gravities,  or  equal-volume  weights,  of  the 
compound  gases,  N,0,  NO,  and  NO,, from  their  combining  weights 
by  dividing  these  weights  by  two.  As  the  resultant  volumes 
after  condensation  are  not  known  for  the  two  members  of  this 
aeries  N,0,  and  N^O^,  we  abstain  from  figuring  hypothetical 
volumes  which  analogy  may  point  to  as  probable,  but  which  ex- 
periment has  never  demonstrated  as  fact. 

The  Oxides  of  Nitboobv. 
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76.  These  five  bodies  are  all  ohemical  componnclB ;  they  are 
definite  and  constant  in  composition;  and  all  differ  essentially 
from  their  elementary  constituents  and  from  each  other,  as  the 
experiments  we  have  performed  with  them  have  abundantly  de- 
monstrated. It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  two  of  the  elements 
are  capable  of  combining  in  several  proportions  to  form  definite 
ohemical  compounds ;  and  what  is  here  proved  of  two  of  the 
elements  we  shall  hereafter  find  to  be  true  of  all,  though  not  of 
every  oouple ;  so  that  the  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  but  one 
illustration  of  a  most  comprehensive  law.  The  difference  between 
a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  compound  does  not  on  this 
account  become  less  marked.  The  possible  miaptures  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen  are  innumerable ;  the  known  eoinbinatians  of  these 
two  elements  are  only  five, — two  volumes  of  nitrogen  combining- 
chemically  either  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  volumes  of 
oxygen,  and  with  no  other  proportions  whatsoever.  As  for 
volumes,  so  for  weights ;  the  proportional  weight  of  oxygen  in 
these  oxides  rises  by  definite  leaps  from  the  first  member  of  the 
aeries  to  the  last. 

This  definite,  step  by  step  mode  of  forming  chemical  com- 
pounds is  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
general  facts  of  chemistry ;  no  other  science  offers  a  parallel  to 
it ;  but  long  experience  and  patient  labor  with  the  balance  and 
measuring-glass  have  established  it  as  the  habitual  mode  in  which 
the  force  called  chemical  ordinarily  acts.  The  abstract  results 
of  observation  and  experiment  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
proposition,  often  called  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions :  If  two 
bodies  combine  in  more  than  \one  proportion,  the  ratios  in  which 
they  combine  in  the  eeeond,  third,  and  subsequent  compounds  are 
definite  multiples  of  those  in  which  they  combine  to  form  (he  first. 

While  the  mode  of  action  of  the  chemical  force  set  forth  in 
this  proposition  is  that  which  has  long  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  chemists,  most  prominent  in  chemical  treatises,  and 
perhaps  most  important  to  the  progress  of  the  science  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  cultivated,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  phenomena  of  solution,  in  the  formation 
of  metalUc  alloys  by  fusion,  and  in  the  crystallization  of  minerals 
and  other  substances  with  constant  forms  but  variable  composi^ 
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tion,  the  chemical  force  has  a  part  to  play  which,  if  more  obacnr^ 
than  its  ordinary  manifestations,  is  not  less  real. 

77.  Air  a  mixture, — All  that  has  been  said  of  the  distinction 
between  a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  combination  finds 
perfect  illustration  in  the  differences  between  air  and  the  definite 
oxides  of  nitrogen  which  have  just  been  studied.  Air  is  not,  like 
these,  a  chemical  combination.  The  evidence  that  it  is  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  merely  may  here  be  appropriately  presented. 

The  statement  that  air  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen  to  4  yolumea 
of  nitrogen  is  not  absolutely  true.  These  proportions  are  never 
actually  found  ;  the  gases  are  not  combined  in  any  simple  ratio 
^ther  by  volume  or  weight ;  they  are  always  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  20*81  measures  of  oxygen  to  79' 19  measures  of  nitro- 
gen, or  2310  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  76*90  parts  of  nitrogen. 
The  experimental  processes  by  which  these  numbers  have  been 
fixed  are  so  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  gases  are  really  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  20  measures  to  80, 
or  1  volume  to  4  volumes,  or  the  proportion  of  20  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen  to  70  of  nitrogen,  as  the  formula  N^O  would  require. 
When  20-81  parts  of  oxygen  are  mixed  with  79- 19  of  nitrogen, 
there  is  no  development  either  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity,  such. 
as  usually  attends  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compound ;  and 
the  specific  gravity,  magnetism,  and  refractive  power  of  the  mix- 
ture are  such  as  calculation  would  directiy  deduce  from  the  num-. 
bers  expressing  these  properties  for  the  two  constituents. 

We  have  seen  that  when  nitric  oxide  is  added  to  nitrous  oxide 
no  red  fumes  are  produced  (§  70),  but  that  when  the  nitric  oxide 
IB  brought  in  contact  with  air  these  suffocating  fumes  are  abun- 
dantiy  formed,  though  the  air  contains  only  half  as  much  oxygen 
as  the  nitrous  oxide.  These  experiments  go  to  show  that  while 
in  nitrous  oxide  the  oxygen  is  held  in  chemical  combination,  in 
air  it  is  free. 

Strong  positive  evidence  that  air  is  a  mere  mixture  is  afforded 
by  its  behavior  towards  water.  All  gases  are  soluble  in  water 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  each  one  dissolving  in  a  certain  fixed 
and  definite  proportion  at  any  given  temperature  and  pressure. 
Thus  at  15°  and  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury,  1  volume  of 
water  dissolves  0*0193  volume  of  hydrogen  and  0*7778  volume. 

w2 
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of  nitrons  oxide.  As  a  general  rnle,  the  pressure  to  whicli  the 
liquid  is  exposed  being  constant,  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  by 
water  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
high ;  in  many  cases  boiling  water  is  altogether  incapable  of  re- 
taining gases  in  solution,  particularly  those  which  are  only  spa- 
ringly soluble  at  any  temperature. 

Hence,  by  prolonged  boiling,  many  gases  can  be  completely 
expelled  from  the  water  which  held  them  in  solution.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  solution  of  nitrous  oxide  be  boiled,  and  the  gas  be 
collected  as  it  escapes,  this  gas  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  nitrous  oxide.  The  nitrous  oxide  has  not 
been  altered  by  the  act  of  solution.  It  still  remains  a  definite 
chemical  compound  as  before.  But  a  restdt  very  different  from 
this  is  obtained  upon  boiling  water  which  has  become  charged 
with  the  ingredients  of  atmospheric  air.  The  gas  collected  in  this 
case  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  it  is  true,  but  not  in 
those  proportions  in  which  the  elements  are  united  in  air. 

Water  does  not  dissolve  air  directly  as  such,  as  it  should  do 
were  air  a  chemical  compound;  but  it  dissolves  out  from  it  a 
quantity  of  oxygen,  just  as  if  no  nitrogen  were  present;  at  the 
same  time  it  dissolves  nitrogen  in  accordance  with  the  solubility 
of  this  element,  and  to  precisely  the  same  extent  that  it  would 
absorb  it  if  there  were  no  oxygen  in  the  air.  Oxygen  is  dis- 
solved by  water  in  larger  proportions  than  nitrogen ;  1  volume 
of  water  at  15^  and  imder  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury 
dissolves  0*02989  volume  of  oxygen,  but  only  0'0148  volume 
of  nitrogen. 

Exp.  44. — By  means  of  a  sound  perforated  cork  or  caoutchouc 
stopper,  adapt  to  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  1  or  2  litres  a  gas-delivery 
tube,  No.  6,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  water-pan  in  the  usual  way. 
Upon  the  outer  end  of  the  delivery-tube  tie  a  short  piece  of  caout<*houc 
tubing,  to  which  a  stopper,  made  of  a  bit  of  glass  rod  or  a  wooden  plug, 
has  been  fitted.  Fill  the  fiask  completely  with  ordinaiy  well  or  river 
water;  fill  also  the  delivery-tube  with  water,  and  close  it  by  putting 
the  stopper  in  the  caoutchouc  tube.  Carefully  place  the  cork  of  the 
delivery-tube  in  the  neck  of  the  fiask  in  such  manner  that  no  air  shall 
be  entangled  by  the  cork ;  at  the  same  moment  remove  the  plug  from 
the  delivery-tube,  and  finally  press  the  cork  firmly  into  the  fiask.  Both 
flask  and  tube  wUl  now  be  completely  full  of  water.    Place  the  dried 
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flask  upon  ft  ringr  of  the  iron  fltand,  and  invert  ft  small  bottle  fiUed  wltU 
water  over  the  end  of  the  deUyery-tuhe.  Then  slowly  bring  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  flask  to  boilii^g. 

Aa  the  water  gradually  becomes  warm,  numerous  little  bubbles  of 
gas  will  be  seen  to  separate  from  the  liquid  and  to  collect  upon  the 
sides  of  the  flask ;  these  subsequently  coalesce  to  larger  bubbles,  which 
collect  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  As  soon  as  the  water  actually  boil^ 
the  steam  will  force  this  air  out  of  the  flask,  and  it  will  collect  in  the 
inverted  bottle  at  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube,  the  steam  being  mean- 
while condensed  as  &st  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  water  in 
the  pan.  By  continuing  to  boil  moderately  during  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, nearly  all  the  air  can  be  swept  out  from  the  flask  by  means  of 
the  escaping  steam.  The  gM  delivery-tube  may  then  be  lifted  from 
the  water-pan  and  the  lamp  extinguished. 

From  a  litre  of  ordinary  water  about  50  o.  c.  of  gas  can  usually 
be  obtained.  This  contains,  of  course,  besides  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid;  but  careiiil  analyses 
have  shown  that  it  is  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  air, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  in  the  gas  from  water  being 
afl  32  to  68  in  100  volumes,  instead  of  20*81  to  79-19  as  in  air. 

78.  Nitric  Acid, — ^The  nitric  add  above  referred  to  (§  73), 
whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  N,0,,  is  an  un- 
stable solid  which  melts  at  30° ;  the  liquid  produced  boils  at  47^ 
and  is  decomposed  at  80^.  The  crystals  of  this  substance  are 
transparent  and  colorless ;  they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion into  hyponitric  add  and  oxygen,  even  when  preserved  in 
dosed  tubes.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  common  nitric 
add  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  It  remains  to  demon- 
strate that  commerdal  nitric  acid  contains  water  and  the  oxide  of 
nitrogen  N^O^.  A  single  experiment  may  be  made  use  of  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  water  in  common  nitric  acid,  anti  at 
the  same  time  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  sample  of  add  examined. 

By  adding  to  a  known  weight  of  common  nitric  add  (10  grammes, 
for  example)  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  lead  much  larger  than 
the  add  is  able  to  dissolve  (100  grammes,  for  iostance),  and  then 
heating  the  mixture,  with  suitable  precautions  against  over-heating,  in 
a  weighed  flask,  the  vapor  of  water,  and  nothing  else,  it  given  off; 
tius  vapor  may  of  course  be  condensed,  and  proved  to  be  common 
water.    Since  the  oxide  of  lead  contains  no  water,  and  the  nitrate  of 
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lead  is  alao  anliydrotiBi  it  follows  tliat  whatever  water  escapes  from  the 
llask  during  the  heating  must  he  derived  from  the  10  grammes  of  nitric 
acid|  and,  further,  that  if  the  heating  he  long  enough  maintained,  all 
the  water  which  the  acid  contained  will  he  expelled.  Bj  weighing  the 
flask  and  its  contents  after  all  water  has  heen  thus  driven  out,  the  loss 
of  weight  will  he  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  10  grammes 
of  add. 

It  has  been  already  proved  (£zp.  42)  that  the  nitrate  of  lead, 
which,  with  a  quantity  of  unused  litharge,  constitutee  the  residue 
in  the  flask,  yields  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  N,0,.  If  this  oxide  of 
nitrogen  be  called  nitric  acid,  then  is  the  common  acid  hydrated 
nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  shorter  name,  nitric  acid,  be  applied  to  the 
commoner  substance  the  commercial  acid,  then  the  oxide  N^O^ 
must  be  distinguished  as  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 

79.  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  unites  with  water  in  at  letist  two 
deflnite  proportions ;  its  molecule  combines  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  or  with  four^  to  form  the  two  hydrates  represented  by  the 
formulae  H,0,  N,0„  and  4HjO,  N^O,  respectively,  wherein  the 
symbols  of  one  and  four  molecules  of  water  are  simply  placed 
beside  the  formula  of  the  molecule  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 
Ponderal  analysis  has  given  us  this  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  these  two  hydrates,  by  actually  weighing  the  proportion  of 
water  combined  with  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  two  cases. 

When  pure  nitric  acid  is  spoken  of,  the  acid  containing  one 
combining  proportion  of  water  to  one  of  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  is 
generally  referred  to.  This  acid  is  often  called  the  monokydrated 
acid,  an  adjective  which  may  be  applied  to  any  substance  which 
is  coupled  with  a  single  molecule  of  water.  The  monohydrated 
acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
1*«52,  which  boils  at  86^  and  freezes  at  about  —50^.  light 
slowly  decom^josea  it,  and  a  very  moderate  heat  resolves  it,  not 
indeed  into  its  elements,  but  into  less  complex  compounds.  It 
exerts  a  highly  corrosive  action  on  organic  bodies,  and  stains 
tissues  containing  nitrogen  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  It  should 
be  handled  with  great  care,  as  it  bums  the  skin  like  a  hot  iron* 
It  absorbs  water  from  the  air.  When  ndxed  with  water,  heat  is 
developed  from  the  mixture,  and  the  second  definite  hydrate  vt 
foimed,  4H,0y  ISfi^f^^L  colorleBS,  strongly  acid  liquid,  having  s 
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speeiilo  graTity  of  1*42,  and  containing  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
nitric  acid.  To  this  last  hydrate  all  weaker  and  stronger  acids 
are  alike  converted  by  boiling.  The  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce has  a  specific  gravity  of  either  1*40  or  1*42,  and  therefore 
contains  either  66  or  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 
Sometimes  its  specific  gravity  is  as  low  as  1*33  or  1*28.  What 
is  known  in  commerce  sb  aqua  fortis  is  a  still  weaker  nitric  acid 
containing  some  nitrous  acid  and  other  impurities. 

80.  Nitric  add,  especially  when  hot,  gives  up  a  part  of  its 
oxygen  with  great  facility  to  substances  capable  of  combining 
with  oxygen.  When  a  substance  habitually  and  readily  imparts 
oxygen  to  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  it  is 
called  an  oxidizing  agent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substance 
which  habitually  and  readily  takes  oxygen  out  of  other  substances 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  is  called  a  reducing  agent. 
When  concentrated,  nitric  acid  acts  with  more  energy  than  when 
diluted  with  water ;  and  when  mixed  with  strong  sidphuric  acid 
(a  substance  which  tends  to  take  water  from  other  compounds), 
it  becomes  an  oxidbdng  agent  of  intense  power.  We  have  seen 
liquid  nitric  acid  yield  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  copper  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide,  a  lower  member  of  the  series  (Exp.  37),  and 
we  have  also  learned  that  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  will 
give  all  its  oxygen  to  red-hot  copper,  nitrogen  being  set  free 
(§  73).  Most  of  the  metals  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  one  or  other  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen ;  and 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  carbon,  and  many  other  less  familiar 
elements  are  converted  by  it  into  oxides.  Organic  substances 
are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  very  various  d^^es  and  with  very 
various  products,  according  to  the  strength  and  temperature  of 
the  acid  employed. 

81.  Combining  Weights  of  Chemical  Compounds.^-The  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen,  or  the  weight  of  the  least  proportional  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  enters  into  combination,  is  the  same  when 
it  unites  with  nitrogen  as  with  hydrogen.  It  is  a  general  fact, 
that  each  element  has  but  one  least  combining  weight  with  each 
and  an  of  the  other  elements.  The  atomic  hypothesis  is  based 
upon  this  important  fact.  This  hypothesis  attributes  to  the 
imagined  atom  of  each  element  a  constant  proportional  weighty 
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expressed  by  the  same  number  which  escperiment  prores  to  be 
the  combiBing  proportioQ  by  weight  of  the  element  taken  in 
finite,  ponderable  quantities.  In  this  sense  the  atom  of  oxygen 
is  said  to  be  16  times  as  heayy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
atom  of  nitrogen  14  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  combining  weight  of  a  chemical  compound  is  always  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elementary  atoms  con- 
tained in  its  molecule.  Thus  the  combining  weight  of  water, 
Hj,0,  is  18=2+16;  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  N,0„  is  108 
bb2x  14+5x16;  of  monohydrated  nitric  add,  H,0,  N^O^  is 
126=2+2x14+6x16. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  combining  weights  are 
not  absolute  weights,  but  simply  express  the  proportions  by 
weight  in  which  the  elements  and  their  compounds  invariably 
unite.  The  combining  weight  of  a  compound  is  directly  deduced 
from  the  composition  of  the  molecule,  or  least  quantity  of  the 
compound  which  can  exist  by  itself  uncombined,  or  take  part  in 
any  chemical  process.  To  correctly  determine  this  least  propor- 
tional quantity  often  requires  a  large  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
a  just  collation  of  these  feusts,  such  as  is  possible  only  when  a 
wide  experience  is  added  to  a  keen  insight  iuto  the  prindples  of 
chemical  philosophy. 

82.  The  discussion  of  the  true  molecular  formulae  of  chemical 
compounds  presents  difOloulties  which  render  it  entirely  unsuit- 
able for  our  present  stage  of  progress ;  nitric  acid,  however,  will 
enable  us  to  illustrate  one  of  the  difficulties  appertaining  to  the 
subject.  When  nitric  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  lead  (Exp.  42)  the 
reaction  which  occurs  may  be  thus  symbolized ; — 

PbO     +     H,0,N,0,     -      PbO,N,0,     +     H,0 
lAiharge,  Nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  lead.        Water. 

The  resulting  molecular  formulsB  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  not  divisible 
by  any  number  but  unity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  simpler 
and  still  express  the  same  proportional  combiniition  of  its  ele- 
ments. 

If  instead  of  the  oxide  of  lead  we  employ  the  oxide  of  silver, 
we  shall  find  it  possible  to  express  the  resulting  molecule  of 
nitrate  of  silver  by  two  formulae,  either  of  which  will  represent 
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correctly  the  proportiona  by  weight  in  which  the  elements  hav? 
fx»]nbined : — 

Ag,0     +     H,0,  N,0,     =      Ag,0,  N,0,     +     H,0 ;  or 
O^nde  of  silver.     Nitriocieid,         NUraU  of  silver.      Water, 
Ag,0     +     H,0,N,0,     -       2AgN0,       +     H^O, 

Now  there  is  a  class  of  metals  which  enter  into  reactions  in  the 
manner  of  silver  in  the  above  equations ;  and  there  is  another  class, 
of  which  lead  may  be  taken  as  an  example ;  and  the  difference 
between  these  two  classes  is  put  into  the  form  of  a  definition  by 
the  statement  that  silver  and  its  ancdognes  are  uni-valent  or 
mono-atomic,  and  that  lead  and  its  analogues  are  bi-vahnt  of 
hi-atomic, — ^terms  which  are  intended  to  express  the  fact  that 
one  atom  of  any  metal  of  the  lead  class  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
twice  as  many  atoms  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  any  other  element 
as  one  atom  of  any  metal  of  the  silver  class. 

The  use  of  the  common  algebraic  signs  in  these  formul®  re* 
quires  no  explanation.  The  sign  of  equality  denotes  the  equality 
of  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  on  either  side  of  it ;  a  numeral 
on  the  left  of  a  group  of  symbols  is  intended  to  multiply  the  whole 
group,  unless  a  comma  divides  the  group,  in  which  case  the  nu- 
meral multiplies  that  part  of  the  group  on  the  left  of  the  comma ; 
brackets  are  sometimes  used,  as  in  algebra,  to  mark  the  extent 
of  the  multiplication.  The  formula  of  nitric  acid  itself  admits  of 
ampler  expression : 

H,0,  N,0,  «  H,NA  -  2HN0.. 

The  first  formula  reminds  us  that  the  nitric  acid,  of  which  we 
speak,  may,  by  indirect  means,  hs  made  to  yield  anhydrous  nitric 
add  and  water ;  from  the  second  we  easily  learn  the  proportions 
in  which  the  three  elements  are  united  by  weight ;  but  the  third, 
HNO,,  expresses  these  same  proportions  with  precision,  and  is 
the  most  concise  of  the  three.  Now,  although  the  two  formul» 
H^jjO,  and  HNO,  express  precisely  the  same  compound  of  the 
^me  three  elements  in  the  same  fixed  proportions  by  weight,  the 
combining  weight  of  nitric  acid  is  63  if  the  last  formula  be  cor- 
leet,  and  126  if  the  first  represents  the  real  molecule  of  the  acid. 
In  the  great  majority  of  chemical  processes  in  which  nitric  acid  is 
involved^  that  proportional  weight  of  nitric  acid  is  necessary  which 
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is  implied  by  the  molecular  formula  H,N,0, ;  Imt  there  are  not  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  proportional  weight  represented  by  the 
simpler  formula  fiNO,  completely  accomplishes  the  actual  reao- 
tion^  and  is  capable  of  representation  in  the  algebraic  form. 

To  illustrate  the  first  class  of  oases  we  have  the  formula,  just 
given,  of  the  reaction  which  occurs  when  oxide  of  lead  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid ;  a  less  proportional  weight  of  nitric  acid 
than  H^N^O,  or  2HN0,  will  not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  re- 
action. Let  us  draw  from  the  preceding  sections  some  farther 
illustrations  of  this  class  of  nitric-acid  reactions.  When  copper 
(whose  symbol  is  CfM,  from  cuprwn)  is  used  to  set  free  nitric 
oxide  from  nitric  add  (see  Exp.  37),  the  reaction  is  symbolized 
as  follows : — 

3Cu     +     4B;N,0.     =    2N0     +     3CuN,0.     +     4H,0. 
Copper.       Nitric  acid.    Nitrio  oxide.  Nitrate  of  copper.    Water. 

"When  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  litharge,  hypo- 
nitric  add,  and  oxygen,  the  following  equation  represents  the 
ohemical  change  :— 

PbN,0,     -    PbO     +     2N0,    +     0. 

In  these  two  reactions  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  load  contain  two 
combining  weights  of  nitrogen  and  six  of  oxygen  for  each  one  of 
the  metal. 

To  illustrate  the  second  class  of  nitric-acid  reactions,  we  have 
only  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  some  of  the  substances 
with  which  we  have  abeady  experimented.  As  the  nitrate  of 
lead  may  be  made  by  bringing  together  oxide  of  lead  and  nitric 
acid,  water  bdng  eliminated,  so  the  nitrates  of  potasdum  and 
sodium,  from  which  we  originally  prepared  nitric  add  (see 
Exp.  32),  may  be  formed  by  an  analogous,  though  not  identical, 
reaction.  The  composition  of  common  caustic  potash,  or  caustio 
soda,  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways.  Some  chemists  represent 
these  substances  as  consisting  of  oxide  of  potassium,  or  sodium, 
and  water,  and  therefore  prefer  the  formula  K,0,H,0;  while 
other  chemists  divide  this  molecular  formula  by  two,  and  repre- 
sent caustic  potash  by  the  briefer  formula  KHO,  and  caustic  soda 
by  the  corresponding  symbol  NaHO.  In  these  formula  K  stands 
for  KaJiumf  the  Latin  name  of  potassium,  and  Na  for  Natrium^ 
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(he  Latin  name  of  sodiam.  If  we  adopt  for  the  moment  these 
shorter  formula,  which  of  course  express  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portional composition  by  weight  as  the  longer,  the  reaction  by 
which  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  may  be  prepared  will  be 
written  as  follows  :«- 

KHO      +        HNO,        «  KNO,         +       H,0 

CausHe  potash.       Nitric  acid.     Nitrate  of  potassium.         Water. 

NaHO      +         HNp,        »         NaNO,         +       H,0 
Caustic  soda.        Nitric  acid.       Nitrate  of  sodium.  Water. 

From  this  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  nitric  add  is  prepared 
(see  Exp.  32)  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  add,  a  substance  whose 
composition  by  weight,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  may  be  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  the  formula  H^SO^.  This  reaction  may  be 
thus  symbolized : — 

KNO,       +       KfiO^        «        KH8O4       +       HNO, 
Nitrate  of  potas.     Svlph.acid.     Add  svUph.  of  potas.    Nitric  add. 

By  substituting  Na  for  K  the  reaction  with  nitrate  of  sodium 
would  be  represented.  It  thus  appears  that  the  molecule  of  nitric 
add,  which  will  represent  in  the  simplest  way  its  roactioos  with 
caustic  potash,  will  not  represent  at  all  its  reactions  with  oxide 
of  lead,  unless  two  molecules  are  assumed  to  enter  into  every  re- 
action with  this  latter  substance.  The  formula  H^N^O,  is  the 
more  comprehensive,  because  nitrate  of  potassium  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  K^N^O,  as  accurately,  if  not  as  simply,  as 
by  the  formula  KNO,. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  reactions  above  formulated,  one 
atom  or  combining  proportional  weight  of  potassium,  or  sodium, 
changes  place  with-  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  while  one  atom  of  lead 
o;*  copper  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  different  capa- 
cities of  the  other  elements  to  replace  hydrogen  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  chemical  philosophy,  and  will  be  more  fully  treated  of 
hereafter. 

88.  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen, — Ammonia-water,  such  as  we 
made  use  of  in  Exp.  33,  when  gently  heated,  evolves  a  very 
pungent,  oolorlesa  gas,  which  now  daiins  our  attention. 

This  gas  may  readily  be  prepared  as  foUows : — ^Flll  a  flasik  of  260  to 
500  c.  e.  capadly  flibout  half  full  of  the  strongest  ammonia- water  to  he- 
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had  at  the  dniggit^a.  CIom  the  flask  by  a  cork  provided  with  a 
funnel-tabe  and  an  exit-tube ;  cany  the  delivery-tube  to  the  bottom 
of  a  tall  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of  at  least  a  litre  and  filled  with 
fragmente  of    quick-lime.  -^^  o- 

When  the  ammonia-water  ^' 

in  the  flask  is  gently  boiled, 
the  gas  which  passes  off 
will  be  deprived  of  mois- 
ture by  the  quick-lime  and 
will  issue  dry  from  the 
bottle ;  it  may  be  collected 
either  over  marcory,  or  by 
displacement,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  (Fig.  25).  The 
gas  is  so  extremely  soluble 
in  water  that  it  cannot  be 
collected  over  the  ordinary 
water-pan ;  as  it  has  little 
more  than  half  the  density 
of  atmospheric  air,  it  can 
be  readily  collected  by  displacement  When  thus  collected,  the  gaa 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  very  loosely  corked  bottle,  until  a 
piece  of  turmeric  paper,  held  at  the  mouth,  is  immediately  turned 
brown ;  the  delivery-tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  moutii  of  the 
bottle  is  tightly  closed  with  a  caoutchouc  or  glass  stopper. 

The  gas  thus  obtained  is  transparent  and  colorless,  pofiseases 
an  extraordinarily  pungent  odor  which  provokes  tears,  and  has  an 
acrid,  alkaline  taste.  It  will  be  found  to  be  uninflammable,  and 
is,  of  courae,  irrespirable.  It  turns  xed  litmus  to  blue  most  ener- 
getically. Its  specific  gravity  as  deduced  from  actual  experiment 
is  8*62 ;  a  litre  of  the  gas  weighs  0*7625  grm.  One  measure  of 
water  at  0^  dissolves  1049  measures  of  the  gas. 

The  ready  solubility  of  ammonia  gas  may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 
— Eill  a  stout  glass  tube,  an  ignition-tube  for  example,  over  meicuiy 
with  the  gas ;  grasp  the  tube  by  the  top,  and,  holding  it  upright,  dip 
its  mouth  into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  water  will  rush  up  the  tube,  if 
the  gas  be  pure,  with  a  force  which  might  break  the  tube,  if  too  thin. 

84.  The  solution  of  ammonia  exposed  to  the  air,  or  placed  in  a 
vacuum,  or  simply  boiled,  loses  all  its  gas.  As  its  ready  solubi- 
Utf  in  water  suc^iests  (compare  §  68),  the  liquefaction  of  the  gaa 
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k  not  only  possible  but  easy ;  the  gajs  becomes  a  oolorless,  trans- 
parent, mobile  liquid  at  0^,  under  a  pressure  of  4j^  atmospheres^ 
or  at  — 40^  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  This  liquid  freezes  at 
about  —80^.  An  excellent  freezer,  applicable  on  both  the  large 
and  small  scale,  is  now  constructed,  in  which  the  cold  is  produced 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquefied  ammonia-gaa.  It  is  the  low 
pressure  at  which  ammonia  becomes  a  liquid  which  renders  this 
machine  possible. 

85.  But  of  what  is  this  gas,  whose  properties  are  so  strikingly 
unlike  those  of  any  gas  previously  studied,  composed?  The 
question  may  be  answered  by  the  following  experiment : — 


Ilg.d& 


With  the  exit-tube  of 
the  diying-bottle  of  an  ap- 
paratus fitted  for  the  gene- 
ration of  ammonia  gas  as 
shown  in  the  figure  (Fig. 
26),  connect  a  tube  of  hard 
glass,  in  which  a  bulb  has 
been  blown  (see  Appendix, 
$4).  Thrust  into  this  bulb 
a  piece  of  the  metal  potas- 
sium ;  cause  ammonia  gas 
to  flow  through  the  bulb 
by  heating  the  contents  of 
^e  flask,  and  then  warm 
the  glass  bulb.  As  soon  as 
the  potassium  melts,  it  be- 
eomes  covered  with  a  brownish-green  film,  and  a  gas  begins  to  escape 
which  we  recognize  as  hydrogen  by  lighting  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  burning  gas  is  certidnly  not  ammonia,  for  ammonia  is  not 
inflammable,  but,  as  the  odor  proves,  it  is  mixed  with  some  anunonia 
which  has  escaped  decomposition  by  the  potassimn. 

To  separate  this  ammonia,  and  coUect  the  pure  hydrogen,  fill  a  test- 
tube,  about  14  cm.  long,  three-quarters  full  of  mercury ;  pour  water 
upon  the  mercury  till  the  tube  is  fuU,  dose  the  tube  with  the  thumb, 
and  invert  it  into  a  cup  of  mercury ;  with  the  outer  end  of  the  bulb- 
tube  (Fig,  26)  connect  a  suitable  delivery-tube  which  shall  dip  into  the 
cup  of  mercury  and  deliver  the  gas  into  the  test-tube,  whose  upper 
quarter  is  full  of  water.  The  gas  must  pass  through  this  water,  which 
6ees  tiie  hydrogen  from  intermixed  anmionia. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  ase  mercuiy  in  this  experiment^  because 
if  the  delivery-tube  were  allowed  to  dip  into  water,  the  extreme  solu- 
bility of  ammonia  in  water  might  cause  the  water  to  suck  back  into 
the  bulb  containing  the  heated  metal,  whereupon  an  explosion  would 
inevitably  ensue. 

86.  Having  thus  learned  that  potassium  wiU  set  free  hydrogen 
from  ammonia,  just  as  the  analogous  metal  sodium  eliminates 
hydrogen  from  water,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  try  upon  ammonia 
the  same  powerful  agent  by  which  we  resdved  water  into  its 
elements — the  galvanic  current. 

A  glass  tube  (No.  1),  60  to  80  cm.  longr,  open  at  one  end  and  closed 
at  the  other,  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  V ;  the  closed  limb  is  provided 
with  a  platinum-wire  fused  into  the  gloss,  through  which  the  wive 
passes,  to  terminate  near  the  bend  of  the  V,  in  -p^^  ^7. 

a  slip  of  platinum  foil.  Fill  the  whole  of  the 
closed  limb  and  nearly  half  of  the  open  limb  of 
this  tube  with  ammonia-water,  to  .which  has 
been  added  a  teaspoonful  of  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium  in  order  to  increase 
its  conducting-power;  support  the  tube  as 
shownin  the^figure  (Fig.  27),  and  connect  with 
the  platinum-wire  in  the  closed  limb  of  the 
tube  the  negative  or  zinc  pole  of  two  medium- 
sized  Bunsen  cells,  at  the  same  time  inserting 
a  platinum-wire  and  plate,  attached  to  the  po- 
sitive or  carbon  pole,  in  the  open  limb.  Gas 
quickly  collects  in  the  closed  limb.  Discon- 
nect the  battery-wires,  fill  the  open  limb  with  water,  close  it  with  the 
thumb,  and  by  inclining  the  tube  transfer  the  gas  to  the  open  limb. 
On  applying  a  match  to  the  gas,  it  proves  to  be  inflammable,  and  we 
recognize  it  without  difficulty  as  hydrogen. 

The  experiment  is  now  repeated  with  the  electrodes  reversed ;  the 
positive  pole  is  connected  with  the  sealed,  and  the  negative  with  the 
open  limb.  The  hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole, 
now  escapes  through  the  open  end  of  the  tube  into  the  air,  while  a 
transparent  and  colorless  gas,  previously  evolved  at  the  positive  pole 
in  the  open  limb  and  consequently  lost,  is  now  collected  in  the  sealed 
end  of  the  apparatus.  The  quantity  of  gas  evolved  at  the  positive  pole 
is  comparatively  small,  but  in  half  an  hour  enough  for  examination 
will  probably  have  been  collected.  By  the  same  manipulation  as  before^ 
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Inosfer  this  gas  to  the  open  limb,  and  thiost  into  it  a  lighted  match. 
It  is  neither  inflammable  nor  will  it  support  combustion^  and  has  in 
itaelf  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  it  is  the  inert  nitrogen. 

A  cheaper  and  perfectly  efiectiye  form  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this 
experiment  may  be  made  by  closing  one  end  of  a  common  U-tube  with 
a  good  caoutchouc  stopper,  through  which  the  conducting  wire  is 
thmst* 

87.  These  experiments  have  condnsiYely  proved  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  to  be  constituents  of  ammonia;  and  it  now  becomes 
desirable  to  prove  synthetically  that  these  two  gases  are  the  only 
constituents  of  ammonia;  which  would  be  done,  if  ammonia 
could  be  experimentally  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  the  two 
gases.  Unfortunately,  no  process  has  been  discovered  whereby 
ammonia  can  be  directly  reproduced  from  free  hydrogen  and 
free  nitrogen.  The  following  experiments,  however,  will  demon- 
strate that  ammonia  is  actually  produced  from  materials  which 
are  known  to  generate  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen— or, 
more  strictly,  which  are  known  to  be  capable  of  generating  both 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen : — 

JBxp.  45. — Place  in  an  ignition-tube  an  intimate  mixture  of  3 
grammes  of  fine  iron  filings  with  0-2  gramme  of  caustic  potash ;  adapt 
a  delivezy-tube  (No.  7)  to  the  ignition-tube,  heat  the  contents  of  the 
tube  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  collect  the  gas  which  escapes  in  a  test- 
tube  over  the  water-pan.  Examine  this  gas,  which  will  prove  to  be 
the  infianmmble  hydrogen.  Caustic  potash,  as  we  have  already 
learned  (p.  74),  consists  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  at  a  high 
temperature,  metallic  iron  is  able  to  seize  upon  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
in  this  compound,  setting  free  hydrogen,  which  finds  no  place  in  the 
new  combinations. 

£xp.  46. — Heat  in  a  second  ignition-tube,  similarly  disposed,  a 
mixture  of  8  grammes  of  fine  iron  filings  and  0*2  gramme  of  nitrate 
of  potassium,  and  coUect  the  gas  as  before,  over  water.  This  gas  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  when  tested  with  a  lighted  splinter  it  is 
found  to  be  uninflammable,  and  in  fiict  to  extinguish  the  taper.  It  is 
mtrogen.  Nitrate  of  potassium  contains,  as  has  been  already  stated 
(p^  75),  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  at  the  high  temperature 
employed  the  salt  is  partially  decomposed,  the  metallic  iron  combines 
with  tJhe  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  vapors  formed,  and  their  nitrogen  is  set 
free. 

£sq>.  47. — ^In  a  third  ignition-tube,  heat  the  same  quantities  of  the 
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same  materials  which  hare  been  need  in  the  laat  two  experiments,  at 
once  and  together.  A  deliverj-tube  is  not  necessaiyin  Ihis  case ;  the 
tube  may  be  held  in  the  wooden  nippers  by  the  open  end.  Neither 
hydrogen  nor  nitrogen  will  be  evolTed  as  before,  but  instead  of  them 
we  have  ammonia,  whose  presence  may  be  manifested  by  holding  a 
Int  of  reddened  lilmus-paper  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  intense 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  gas,  and  its  odor,  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from 
both  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

88.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which 
refuse  to  unite  when  once  actually  in  the  free  state,  will  form  a 
chemical  compound,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  at  the  precise  in- 
stant when  they  issue  from  other  compounds  of  which  they  formed 
part.  This  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  these  two  gases  will 
enter  into  combination  when  in  the  tuuceiU  state — ^that  is,  at  the 
moment  of  birth. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  bodies  which  do  not  unite 
under  ordinary  conditions  are  capable  of  chemical  combination  at 
the  instant  when  they  are  disengaged  from  other  compounds ;  and 
the  phrase  "  in  the  nascent  state  "  is  one  of  some  convenience, 
though  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  explain,  or  in  any  way  to 
account  for,  the  phenomena  with  reference  to  which  it  is  used. 

89.  The  exact  quantitative  analysis  of  ammonia  gas  will  afford 
proof  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  the  sole  constituents  p. 

of  this  gas,  and  will  further  show  the  proportions  in  which  ^' " 
they  are  combined.  Ammonia  is  completely  decomposed 
into  its  elements  by  heat-^the  heat  of  a  Aimace  or  the 
heat  produced  by  a  continuous  discharge  of  electric  sparks. 
When,  therefore,  50  c.  c.  of  the  gas  are  placed  in  a  eudi- 
ometer (gas-measure)  (Fig.  28),  and  sparks  are  passed 
between  the  platinum  points  by  means  of  a  Ruhmkorff 
apparatus,  the  gas  is  finally  resolved  into  its  elements ; 
its  volume  increases  until  it  reaches  100  c.  c,  or  double  its  ori- 
ginal bulk,  when  it  remains  constant.  We  know  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  these  100  c.  c.  of  gas  is  hydrogen,  and  that  this  hydro- 
gen can  be  eliminated  from  the  gaseous  mixture  by  introducing 
oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  the  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  then  exploding  the  mixture.  Were  the  100  c.  a  of  gas  all 
hydrogen,  50  c.  c.  of  oxygen  would  convert  it  into  water.  That 
we  may  be  sure  of  having  enough  oxygen,  let  us  introduce  into 
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the  eudiometer  50  0. 0.  of  (ur^gen,  and  then  pass  a  0park  to  expilode 
the  mixture. 

After  the  explosion,  only  87*5  o.  e.  of  gas  will  remain ;  112-5 
c.  c.  have  disappeared,  having  been  oonverted  into  water.  But 
of  these  lost  112*5  c  o.  we  know  that  75  o.  c.  must  have  been 
hydrogen  and  37*5  o.  c.  oxygen,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
volnmetric  composition  of  water;  oonseqnently,  the  100  e.  o.  of 
gas,  into  which  the  original  50  o.  o.  of  ammonia  were  dilated, 
contained  75  o.  c  of  hydrogen.  After  the  explosion,  there  re- 
mained 87'5  0.  c.  of  gas,  and  since  we  nsed  only  37*5  e.  o.  of 
oxygen  ont  of  50  o.  c.  added,  we  may  infer  that  12*5  c.  e.  of 
oxygen  still  remain  in  the  residue  from  the  explosion.  On  intro- 
dudng  into  the  eudiometer  a  little  pyrogaJlio  acid  (an  add  used 
in  photography)  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  these  12*5  c  e.  of  oxygen  will  all  be  absorbed 
by  these  liquids,  and  there  will  remain  25  o.  c  of  acolorless  gas, 
which  may  readily  be  recognized  as  pure  nitrogen.  The  original 
50  0.  c  of  ammonia  have  therefore  yielded  75  c  c  of  hydrogen 
and  25  o.  o.  of  nitrogen,  and  the  composition  of  ammonia,  both 
by  weight  and  measure,  may  be  fidly  expressed  by  the  diagram : 


H 
1 


H 
1 


V   + 


lUs  composition  of  the  gas  is  verified  by  its  specific  gravity 
determined  by  experiment,  namely,  8*62. 

Three  volumes  of  H  weigh    .        •        •        .8 
One  volume  of  N  weighs         .  *      •        •        14 

Two  volumes  of  NH,  should  weigh      »        -17 
One  volume  of  NH,  should  weigh    ..       ..         8*5 
a  number  sufficiently  near  the  result  of  direct  experiment. 

90.  The  knowledge,  thus  acquired,  of  the  oemposition  of  am 
monia  will  enable  us  to  recur  with  advantage  t&  some  of  the 
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pearuBent9  peHbrmed  ia  the  fist  part  of  this  chapter.  Ammonia 
gas,  when  dissolyed  in  water  (as  in  the  liquor  Ammoniie),  must  be 
oonsidered  to  be  in  oombinatien  with  one  molecule  of  water,  in 
the  form  of  the  compound  NH,,H,0  or  NH,0.  This  compound 
maj  be  supposed  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water  present  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary  to  form  the  ecHupound.  When  this  water  of 
ammonia  combines  witii  nitric  acid,  as  in  Exp.  S3,  to  form  the 
oompoimd  we  have  called  nitrate  of  ammonium,  a  reaction  occurs 
preciiely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  where  caustic  soda 
oombiites  with  nitrie  add  (p.  75) ;  but  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
rssembianoe,  tiie  elements  of  the  compound  of  ammonia  and  water 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  its  analogy  with  caustic  soda, 
whose  formula  is  NaHO.  For  that  purpose  its  Ibrmula  must  be 
written  (NHJHO,  so  that  the  group  of  elements  NH^  shall  stand 
in  ihe  formula  of  water  of  ammonia  where  the  element  sodium 
stands  in  the  formula  of  oaustie  soda.  The  combination  of  water 
oi  ammonia  with  nitric  aeid  may  then  be  represented  by  the 

equation 

(NH,)HO      +      HNO,    =     (NH,)]SrO,        +        H,0 

Aamufnia-watey.      Ni$no  aeid,  NtiraU  of  OTiimomftm.      Wattr. 

just  like 

NaHO  +  HNO,  =  NsNO,  +  H,0. 

The  student  may  write  both  of  these  reactions  in  the  typical 

manner ;  the  simple  type  water,  p-  [  0,  is  the  only  one  needed  to 

represent  all  these  substances,  whether  before  or  after  the  reac- 
tions which  take  place  between  them. 

91.  Ammonia- water  combines  with  nearly  all  the  acids  with 
which  soda  \b  capable  of  combining,  forming  a  series  of  compounds 
in  which  the  group  of  atoms  NH^  plays  the  same  part  which  the 
single  atom  Na  plays  in  the  correspon^ng  compounds  of  sodium. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  couTcnient  to  give  to  this  group 
of  atoms  a  name  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  names  of 
metals,  and  it  has  therefore  been  called  aimm€mmn.  Ammonium 
is  known  only  in  its  compounds ;  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  it  in  a  &ee  state,  but  hitherto  in  vain ;  as  soon  as  Hie 
giwip  of  atom*  eaeapea  from  combination,  it  is  resolved  into  am- 
QMia  and  hydro^eu. 
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Tlie  important  oomponnds  into  whieb  ammooiiun  enters,  com- 
monly called  the  salts  of  ammoninm,  will  be  studied  bereafker  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  analog^ons  salts  of  sodinm  and 
potasaimn.  Already,  however,  it  will  be  possible  to  yerify  the 
statement  of  §  66,  to  the  effect  that  mtrons  oxide  contains  '*  aU 
tiie  dements,  besides  those  of  water,  which  enter  into  the  compo* 
sition  of  nitrate  of  ammoninm,  and  therefore  of  its  constituents, 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia-water.'^  The  reaction  last  given  shows 
that  a  molecule  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  contains  all  the  elements 
ef  a  molecule  of  nitric  acid  and  a  mcdeoole  of  ammonia-water, 
lass  one  molecule  of  water.  If  the  formultt  of  ammonia-gas  and 
nitrateof  ammonium  have  been  correctly  determined,it  will  be  easy 
to  exhibit  in  an  equation  the  actual  result  of  Exp.  34,  as  follows :— ^ 

(NHJNO,  =  N,0  +  SRfi. 
We  thus  link  together  several  distinct  experiments,  and  confirm 
the  determinations  previously  made  of  the  composition  of  nitric 
add,  nitrouB  oxide,  ammonia,  and  water,  by  showing  that  the 
representative  formula  of  these  substances  exhibit  with  perfect 
precision  reactions  already  well  known  to  us,  but  other  than  those 
frtfOi  whidi  the  fornrain  in  question  wero  originally  derived. 

02.  Ammonia  exists  in  very  mimite  quantity  in.  the  atmo- 
sphere,  and  hence  in  ndn-water,  fog,  and  dew.  The  proportion 
of  ammonia  m  rt^n- water  has  been  variously  given  by  diffbr^it 
observers,  from  3*49^  parts  to  0*744  part  of  ammonia  in  1,000,000 
parts  of  water.  The  water  of  fog  and  dew  contains  a  larger 
proportional  quantity  of  ammonia ;  on  account  of  the  high  sdu- 
bifity  of  the  gas,  Ibe  proportion  of  ammonia  in  water  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  is  greater,  the  smaller  the  fall  of  water. 
Ammonia  is  given  off  by  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  sub* 
stances  containing  nitrogen ;  and  almost  every  process  of  slow^ 
oxidation  in  tlie  presence  of  air  and  moisture  is  attended  with  the 
formation  of  ammonia  or  ammonia  salts.  Moistened  iron-filingSy 
if  exposed  to  the  air,  become  rusty ;  and  this  rust  is  found  to 
oontaia  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  When  some  of  the  metals, 
by  preference  tin,  line,  or  iron,  aie  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
aeid,  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  is  frequently  aecompanied,  to  » 
gnatar  or  less  extent,  by  the  production  ef  ammonia.  But  th0 
daef  so«trce  of  anmionia  and  its  compounds  is  the  decomposition^ 

q2 
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either  by  putrefsu^tion  or  deBtmotiTe  distillation^  of  nitn^enoiiB 
organic  matter.  The  distillation  of  bones  and  animal  refdse^  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bone*black,  yields  a  large  amount  of  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  which  was  formerly  the  principal  source  of  the 
compounds  of  ammonia ;  the  horns  of  deer  used  to  be  thus  dis- 
tilled, whence  the  name  '*  hartshorn."  At  present^  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works  furnishes  the  great  bulk  of 
ammonia  compounds  used  in  the  arts.  The  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  gas-works  is  water  contaminated  with  tarry  matters,  and 
holding  in  solution  a  small  proportion  of  very  Tolatile  ammonium 
salts.  These  Tolatile  salts  are  distilled  off,  by  application  of  heat, 
into  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  the  sulphate,  or  chlo- 
ride, of  ammonium  thus  formed  is  obtained  firom  the  dilute  liquid 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  These  salts  wiU  be  studied  in 
detail  hereafter. 

93.  The  solution  of  ammonia-gas  in  water  is  a  reagent  con- 
tinually required,  as  a  test»  in  the  laboratory,  and  much  used  in 
the  arts.  The  solution  is  colorless,  intensely  alkaline,  has  a 
caustic  taste,  and,  when  concentrated,  blisters  the  skin.  The  solu- 
tion is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  much  the  lighter  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains ;  for  this  reason  its  strength 
may  be  accurately  determined  by  its  specific  gravity.  Tables  of 
the  relation  of  strength  to  specific  gravity  may  be/ound  in  che- 
mical dictionaries.  The  applications  of  ammonia-water  are  nu- 
merous and  various ;  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  pharmaceutical 
preparations ;  applied  to  the  skin,  it  is  an  irritant,  and,  when 
very  strong,  even  a  caustic;  its  pungent  odor  is  reviving  and 
stimulating;  in  veterinary  practice  it  is  a  useful  medicament; 
on  account  of  its  alkalinity  it  is  used  in  removing  grease  from 
doth,  and  in  restoring  colors  which  have  been  changed  by  acids. 
The  solution  is  ordinarily  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  chloride,  or 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  with  slaked  lime. 

Exp.  48. — ^Mix  intimately  26  gnna  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  sub- 
stance generally  sold  under  the  name  of  sal^mmomae,  with  about  the 
same  weight  of  cold  freshly  slaked  lime.  Introduce  the  mixture  into 
a  fiask  of  600  c  c  capacity,  and  place  the  fiask  on  a  sand-bath  over 
the  gas-lamp.  If  a  smaller  flask  be  used,  the  quantities  of  the  mate- 
rials must^  of  course,  be  proportionally  diminished.    Close  the  mouth 
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of  t]ie  fluk  with  a  good  cork,  protided  tritli  &  deUTa7-tDlM  m  bent  u 
to  connect  conTeniently,  bj  modns  of  a  caonteboae  eotmector,  with  tho 
fint  of  the  aeriee  of  anuU  Huee-necked  bottle*  (Wonlfe'i  bottles)  »• 
praaented  in  Fig.  29. 

Fig.aa 


The  flnt  of  this  aeiiea  of  bottles  is  snullw  than  the  rent,  and  ii  not 
filled  so  full  of  water  as  the  others ;  it  should  be  kept  cool  by  iminer- 
noa  in  cold  water ;  the  deliTery-tube  coming  from  the  flaak  into  this 
bottle  most  not  dip  into  the  water  at  all,  *o  liiat  it  will  be  impowibla 
(c^  anj  water  to  rock  back  into  the  flaak,  should  the  gas  suddenly 
ceaae  to  come  off  from  the  dry  mixture.  The  conatruction  of  the 
apparatus  ia  easily  to  be  undeistood  from  the  figure ;  the  open  tube 
which  dips  beneath  the  water  in  each  bottle  is  a  safety-tube,  which,  by 
admitting  air  into  any  battle  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  may  happen  to 
be  created  by  rapid  ahaorptioD,  prevents  the  oontenta  of  the  succeeding 
bottle  from  flowing  back  into  it.  In  order  to  show  the  action  of  the 
sa&ly-tubes,  the  open  tube  in  the  fint  bottle  may  be  dosed  for  a 
moment  with  the  finger  and  the  botUe  shaken  veiy  gently.  Water 
wiU  immediately  be  forced  back  &om  the  second  bottle  through  the 
connecting-tube  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
ammoniacal  gas ;  but  the  moment  the  finger  ia  removed  irom  the  safety- 
tube  air  will  enter  through  the  latter  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  the  water 
in  the  connecting-tube  will  fall  back  into  the  second  bottle. 

The  ammonia-gas  cannot  avoid  four  sepaiate  contacts  with  water  as  ■ 
.  it  passes  through  the  apparatus,  so  that  all  the  gas  ie  snie  to  be  ab- 
soibed ;  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  will  not  be  as  pure  as  those  of 
the  succeeding.  This  apparatus^  or  modifications  of  it,  is  used  on  the 
large  scale  as  well  as  the  smalljin  operations  which  invalre  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  gas  by  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it.  When  a  large  quan- 
ta^ of  gas  is  continuously  delivered  from  the  generating  vessel,  the 
absorption  can  Im  made  equally  continuous  by  successively  removing 
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the  bottle  neueat  tbe  flaak  at  toon  m  the  liquid  ia  it  is  wtKiated,  tmd 
adding  a  fresh  bottle  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  soiea.  On  beating  the 
flask,  tbe  «nunonii^^pas  will  be  set  free  from  the  miztuie,  and  in  this 
esperiment  will  be  mostly  absorbed  in  the  first  and  second  Woolfe- 
bottles.  It  is  evident  that  the  Woulfe-bottles  in  this  experiment  might 
be  replaced  by  common  bottles  with  moutha  wide  enough  to  admit 
corks  pierced  with  three  holes. 

Tbe  reaction  between  the  chloride  of  ammonium  and  the 
alaked  lime  is  represented  by  the  following  eqaations : — 

2NH,C1    +     CaH,0,    «    2NH,     +     CaCl,     +     2H,0 
Chloride  of      Slaked  Ume,     Ammoma,     Chloride  of      Water, 
ammonium,  edleium. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ia  a  oomponnd  which  may  be  obtained  by 
bringing  together  dry  ammonia^  NH,,  and  dry  muriatic  acid  gas 
HCl  (see  Exp.  66). 

NH,  +  HCl  «  NH,HC1  -  NH^a 

It  iney  obviously  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  group  called 
ammonium,  NH^,  with  the  element  chlorine ;  from  this  view  is 
derived  the  name  ddoride  of  ammonium.  Slaked  lime  ia  pre- 
pared from  water  and  quicklime^  a  substance  which  is  chemically 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  calcium, 

CaO  +  H3O  n  CaO,H,0  «  CaH^O,. 

94.  In  each  of  the  laat  two  chemical  equations,  two  expressions 
are  given  for  a  single  substance ;  in  the  flrst  case,  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  formulated  in  two  different  ways,  and  in  the  second, 
slaked  lime.  We  may  now  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this 
diversity  of  expression  for  one  and  the  same  substance.  A  for- 
mula which  simply  represents  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  ele- 
ment in  one  molecule  of  any  substance,  as  determined  by  its 
analysis,  ia  called  an  Mipirieal  formola.  The  truth  of  such  a 
formula  depends  solely  upon  the  correct  performance  of  the  ana- 
lytical process,  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  atomio 
weights  have  been  determined.  Concerning  such  formulae  there 
is  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion ;  they  express  all  that  we 
actually  know  of  the  elementary  composition  of  any  compound 
body.  But  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  contrive  formuks  which 
should  express  something  more  than  the  mere  elementary  com- 
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the  formulated  sabBtance  was  made,  and  prophesy  the  products  of 
its  decomposition — ^which  should  not  only  name  and  number  the 
atoms  of  the  substance,  but  should  also  suggest  such  a  grouping 
or  arrangement  of  those  atoms  as  might  serve  to  interpret  its 
known  reactions.  Such  formulae  are  called  rational  formulsd. 
Thus  NaHO  is  the  empirical  formula  of  caustic  soda,  while 
Na,0,H,0  is  a  rational  formula  of  the  same  substance,  which 
recalls  the  facts  that  it  may  be  made  from  anhydrous  oxide  of 
sodium  and  water,  and  that  it  enteni  into  many  reactians  in 
which  the  ^afi  goes  one  way  and  the  H,0  another. 

Another  rational  formula  of  the  same  substance  is  ^  I  0, 

which  suggests  many  reactions  in  which  caustic  soda  is  inydved 
either  as  product  or  ingredient — for  example,  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  metallic  sodium  (see  Exp.  14),  which  may  be  thus 
written : — 

]J}0  +  Na   -  J*|0  4-  H. 

We  shall  herealter  meet  with  many  such  reactions,  in  which  aa 

atom  of  sodium  replaces  an  atom  of  hydrogen;  the  formula 

Na  1 

^    V  0  suggests  this  large  dass  of  reactions  by  implying  that 

caustic  soda  is  itself  constituted  as  water  in  which  an  atom  of 
sodium  has  replaced  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Such  formulsd  aa 
H,0,N,0„  PbO,N,0„  Na^O,N,0„  and  Na^O,H,0,  are  called 
dualistie^  because  they  represent  these  bodies  as  of  a  dual  nature 
— as  being  made  up  of  two  oxides  which  were  distinct  before 
they  were  brought  together  to  form  the  compound,  and  will  be 
distinct  when  separately  extracted  from  it ;  in  a  dualistic  formula 
these  two  distinct  parts  are  conventionaUy  represented  as  having 
some  separate  existence  within  the  compound  itself.  The  sup- 
position is  not  unnatural ;  thus,  for  example,  common  plaster  of 
Paris  is  a  substance  containing  the  metal  calcium  and  the  ele- 
ments sulphur  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  by  weight  which 
are  correctly  expressed  by  the  formula  CaSO^ ;  but  this  substance 
may  be  made  by  methods  which  suggest  another  formula.  If  we 
put  together  quicklime  CaO,  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  SO,  in 
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due  proportionBy  under  snitable  conditions,  plaster  of  Paris,  or,  as 
its  dhemical  name  is,  solphate  of  calcimn,  resnlts — 

CaO  +  SO,  «  CaO,80,; 

or  if  we  mix  slaked  lime  CaO,H,0  with  strong  snlphnric  add 
H^O^SO,,  in  proper  proportions,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  we 
shall  again  obtain  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  water  will  be  elimi- 
nated:— 

CaO,HaO  +  B[,0,SO,  «-  CaO,SO,  +  2H,0. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  chemists  haTo 
hitherto  written  the  formule  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  hydrated 
oxide  of  calcium,  and  hydrated  sulphuric  add,  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestion  of  these  reactions,  CaO,80,,  GaO,H,0,  and 
H,0,SO,  respectively.  Of  podtive  knowledge  concerning  the 
actual  grouping  of  the  imaginary  atoms  which  are  supposed  to 
make  up  the  hypothetical  molecule  of  a  compound  body,  we  have 
absolutely  none,  and  it  must  ncTcr  be  forgotten  that  a  rational 
formula  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  same  of  the  chemical  processes 
in  which  the  substance  formulated  is  capable  of  taking  part.  In 
some  cases  the  rational  formula  may  point  to  the  majority  of  all 
known  transfoimations  of  the  substance ;  but  generally  it  suggests 
only  a  few  of  the  possible  changes.  8ince  a  rational  formula 
never  represents  a  fact,  but  only  an  hypothesis  or  opinion,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  great  diversity  of  rational  formuke  should  be 
in  use  among  chemists ;  and  this  is  really  the  case. 

The  dualistic  view,  above  illustrated,  has  long  been,  and  still 
is,  the  prevailing  view  of  the  proximate  composition  of  inorganic 
compounds ;  but  in  the  diemistry  of  the  very  numerous  com- 
pounds which  the  element  carbon  forms  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  a  different  view,  called  the  doctrine  of  typesy  widely 
obtains,  and  has  been  adopted  by  not  a  few  chemists  as  affording 
the  best  theoretical  representation  of  aU  chemical  combinations, 
whether  in  the  inorganic  or  organic  kingdom.  According  to 
this  doctrine  every  posdble  chemical  combination  may  be  ima- 
gined if  be  built  upon  the  plan,  or  framed  upon  the  type  or  model, 
of  some  one  of  the  four  substances,  chlorhydric  acid,  water,  am- 
monia, and  marsh  -gas.  These  will  all  shortiy  be  to  us  well-known 
substances ;  but  the  most  important  of  these  types  is  water,  a 
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body  irith  whose  oomporiiion  we  are  alieadj  fiuniliar;  we  are 
therefore  competent  to  write  upon  the  type  of  water  the  formnlflo 
of  several  sabstances  with  which  we  have  abready  dealt,  and  which 
ore  classified  under  this  type:— 

Water=-Q- 1  0=one  molecule;   -^  I  O^sitwo  molecules. 

Cal 
Hydrated  Oxide  of  Calcium^  slaked  lime^ss  X  \  0,a=  1  molecule. 

Monohydrated  Nitric  acid=  -n^  *  V  Os=one  molecule. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium    -^  *  I  Osone  molecule. 

Kitrate  of  Leads=    (^j^a)  I  Opsone  molecule. 

Sulphuric  acids  -q^*  1 0,=one  molecule. 

Sulphate  of  Calcium  ^*V  0^=one  molecule. 

In  these  formula  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  K,  Na,  and  NO,  re- 
plaee  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  one  molecule  of  water,  while  Ca, 
Pb,  and  80,  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  molecules  of 
water.  Pacts  of  this  class  will  accumulate  as  we  advance,  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion.  The  typical  notation  is 
doubtless  capable  of  expressing,  in  a  logical  and  consistent  system, 
the  greater  part  of  the  reactions  of  inoiganic  as  well  as  of  organic 
chemistry ;  but  at  present  it  finds  its  best  application  in  the  che- 
mistry of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  and  has  gained  but  little  foot- 
hold in  the  great  departments  of  mineral  and  industrial  chemistry. 

The  need  of  rational  formulsB  is  much  more  urgently  felt  in 
that  department  of  chemistry,  called  oi^nto,  which  treats  of  the 
chemistry  of  carbon,  than  in  the  wider  field  of  mineral  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  Among  the  very  numerous  compounds  of  car- 
bon there  are  many  cases  in  which  one  empirical  formula  repre- 
sents not  one  compound,  but  several ;  hence  it  becomes  of  con- 
sequence to  determine,  or  to  guess,  how  the  atoms  of  a  compound 
are  arranged,  as  weU  as  to  know  what  and  how  many  the  atoms 
The  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  this  aiTangement  of 
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atomB  u  so  gretit^  and  tbe  poisiUe  modes  of  grouping  the  nnme- 
lous  atoms  which  often  eater  into  organio  oomponnds  areso  many, 
that  the  number  of  rational  furmula  proposed  for  any  organio 
substance  is  commonly  large  in  proportion  to  the  thorougfanesi 
with  which  the  substance  has  been  studied.  For  acetic  acid,  for 
example,  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  no  less  than  nineteen  different  rational 
formnlsB  have  been  proposed. 

Bemembering  that  a  rational  formula  is  nerer  to  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  an  absolute  truth,  but  only  as  a  guide  in 
classification,  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  a  help  in  instraction, 
and  holding  fast  to  the  empirical  formula  as  containing  all  ^e 
results  of  actual  observatuMi  and  experiment,  we  dudl  endeaTor 
to  familiarise  the  student  with  both  the  duaUstic  and  typical 
guesses  at  the  hidden  mysteries  of  chemical  processes  and  the 
unknowable  structure  of  chemical  compounds^  giving  the  prefe- 
rence rather  to  the  dualistic  view,  as  being  that  which  at  the 
present  moment  prevails  in  the  great  bulk  of  chemical  literature* 
and  has  become  incorporated  into  the  language  of  the  chemical 
arts. 

Lest  any  doubt  should  suggest  itself  to  the  student's  mind  as 
to  the  value  of  symbolic  formulas,  let  it  be  obsesf^  that  th^ 
express  the  elementary  oomposition  of  a  compound  much  morB 
tersely  than  words  can,  that  they  are  written  and  read  more 
rapidly  than  the  sentenoes  of  the  same  signifioation  would  be, 
and  Uiat  by  their  brevity,  clearness,  and  precision  they  greatly 
facilitate  the  oomparative  study  and  comprehensive  classification 
of  chemical  compounds.  Again,  the  chemical  e^fuatumSy  of  whose 
construction  we  have  already  had  several  examples,  enable  us  to 
set  forth  with  predsion  the  changes  which  accompany  complicated, 
as  well  as  simple,  reactions.  Thus  the  somewhat  complex  de- 
composition of  nitric  acid  by  copper  takes  definite  form  in  the 
appropriate  equation  which  has  been  given  above  (p.  74),  and  the 
very  simple  reaction  by  which  nitric  oxide  yields  red  fumes  of 
hyponitric  acid  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  is  conGisely  stated 
by  the  simple  equation  NO+OsNO,, 

The  chemistiy  of  the  analysis  of  nitric  oxide  by  potassium 
r§  70)  is  all  condensed  into  the  equation  NO+K,=sE,0+N. 
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Whesn  a  little  iee-oold  water  10  added  to  liquid  hypcndtrio  acid 
(Exp.  43)^  the  reaction  which  oooun  is  yery  oonciaely  aet  forth 
la  the  equation  ;^ 

Empirical:        2N0,     +     H,0      =x     HNO,     +     HNO, 

ffifponitric        y^^^^         yr'^i        Sit^aM. 
Odd.  nxtrom  acta, 

DuaBstic:  4N0,     +  2H,0    =    H,0,N,0,  +  H,0,N,0^ 

But  besides  haying  all  the  advantages  of  a  tJufrt  hand,  chemical 
symbols  are  susceptible  of  another  application  of  hardly  less  im- 
portance ;  they  often  direct  the  chemist  beforehand  to  the  most 
perfect  experiment  among  many  similar,  or  point  out  in  anticipa- 
tion the  possibility  of  certain  methods  of  research,  and  the  in- 
eyitable  fmitleMness  of  others.    Thns  the  equation 

N,0,  +  6Cu  =  N,  +  6CnO 

actoally  directs  the  chemist  to  the  due  proportion  of  copper  for 
the  exact  decomposition  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (§  73) ;  neither 
four,  nor  six,  nor  any  other  number  than  five,  parts  of  copper, 
would  give  a  perfect  reaction  without  excess  of  either  ingredient. 
Practically,  an  excess  of  copper  does  no  harm,  and  is  always 
used  to  make  sure  of  the  decomposition. 

The  student  should  endeavor,  from  the  beginning,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  use  of  chemical  symbols  and  equations,  and  to 
this  end  he  should  invariably  write  the  formula  of  every  reaction 
descdbed  or  actually  witnessed  in  the  execution  of  an  experiment. 
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95.  Muiiatio  (tea-salt)  add,  called  in  modem  nomenclature 
ehlorhydrie  add,  is  a  liquid  which  has  been  known  for  centuries, 
and  is  to-day  an  artide  of  oommerce,  largdy  employed  in  the 
useful  arts.  The  pure  add  is  a  gas,  as  ammonia  is ;  the  liquid 
muriatic  add  of  commerce  is  only  an  aqueoos  solution  of  this 
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gas,  and  gires  it  np  when  heated,  precisely  as  ammonia-water 
yields  ammonia-gas. 

This  operation  may  be  oonveniently  peifoimed  in  the  appazatus 
shown  in  Rg.  80.    About 

260  c.  c.  of  the  commercial         «^  ^'     * 

acid  is  poured  into  the  flask,  ^ 

which  is  then  moderately 
heated ;  the  gas  disengaged 
is  charged  with  aqueous  va- 
por, which  needs  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  gas  is  col- 
lected. For  this  purpose 
the  delivery-tube  is  carried 
to  the  bottom  of  a  botde 
filled  with  pieces  of  pumice- 
stone  saturated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid;  the  moisture 
of  the  gas  is  greedily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  large  surface 
of  add  with  which  the  gas 
comes  in  contact,  as  it  is  forced  upward  through  the  acid-soaked  stone. 
The  dry,  colorless,  transparent  gas  must  be  collected  over  meicuiy,  for 
it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water. 

96.  The  gas  is  strongly  add  in  taste  and  reaction  on  vegetable 
colors,  provokes  violent  coughing,  and  is  wholly  irrespirable.  It 
is  neither  combustible  nor  will  it  support  combustion.  The  gas 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  air;  its  specific  gravity  referred  to 
hydrogen,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  18*12,  its  theoretical 
density  being  18*25 ;  it  is  possible,  though  not  convenient,  to 
collect  it  by  downward  displacement.  It  forms  opaque,  white 
fumes  in  the  air,  owing  to  its  union  with,  and  condensation  of, 
atmospheric  moisture.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at  a 
temperature  of  10^,  chlorhydric  acid  gas  is  condensed  into  a  color- 
less liquid.  Its  great  solubility  in  water  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  it  could  be  readily  reduced  to  the  liquid  state ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  condensed  only  with  difficulty.  At  0^,  one 
volume  of  water  dissolves  about  500  volumes  of  chlorhydric 
acid  gas ;  at  common  temperatures,  something  more  than  400. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  water, 
and  the  more  concentrated  the  solution  the  higher  the  specific 
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gravity ;  so  fhat  the  strength  of  any  sample  of  the  commeraal  add 
may  be  ascertained  by  taking  its  specific  gravity.  Tables  for  this 
use  will  be  fonnd  in  chemical  dictionaries. 

The  avidity  of  water  for  chlorhydrio  acid  gas  may  be  neatly 
ahown  by  thrusting  a  bit  of  ice  into  a  small  cylinder  of  the  dry 
gas  standing  over  mercury ;  the  ice  instantly  melts,  and  the  gas 
as  qnickly  disappears.  A  solution  of  the  add  containing  20*2 
per  cent,  of  the  gas,  and  having  a  spedficgravity  of  1*104,  distill 
unchanged  at  a  temperature  of  about  IIP ;  stronger  solutions 
than  this,  on  being  heated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, lose  gas  until  reduced  to  this  strength ;  weaker  solutions 
lose  water  xmtil  raised  to  this  d^^ree  of  concentration.  This 
stable  solution,  which  distils  unchanged,  is  supposed  to  be  a  defi- 
nite compound  of  the  dry  gas  and  water,  whose  compodtion  the 
formula  HC1+8H,0  would  correctly  represent. 

97.  We  propose  to  answer  the  question— of  what  is  ehlor- 
hydric  add  composed — ^by  a  partial  analysis  and  a  complete 
synthesis. 

One  of  the  elements  of  this  gas  can  be  isolated  by  a  method  which 
we  have  already  applied  to  the  aoalysis  of  ammonia.  It  is  only  neoes- 
sszy  to  remove  the  deliveiy-tube  from  the  apparatus  already  used  to 
generate  the  diy  gas  (Ilg.  SO),  and  to  fix  in  its  place  a  bulb-tube  ol 
hard  glass,  containing  a 

piece    of  potassium.     As  f^.  82. 

soon  as  the  add  gas  reaches 
flie  potasdum,  the  metal 
becomes  covered  with  a 
white  incrustatifon ;  and  if 
the  bulb  be  now  very  gently 
heated  (Fig.  81),  the  potas- 
aum  fuses,  and  taking  fire, 
bams  with  a  violet  light. 
During  the  reaction  the 
chlorhjdric  add  h  decom- 
posed, an  inflammable  gas, 
easily  recognized  as  hydro- 
gen, is  evolved,  and  may 
be  lighted  at  the  end  of 
the  tube. 
The  metal  sodium  produces  dmHar  results,  but  at  a  much  higher 
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temperatiue.  A  solution  of  sodium  in  meicuryy  known  amongst  cImk 
mists  as  sodium-amalgam,  will  however  bring  about  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  solution  is  best  pre- 
pared by  very  gently  heating  some  mercury  in  a  glass  flask^  and  gra- 
dually adding  the  sodium,  cut  into  fragments  not  bigg«r  than  a  giaiii 
of  wheat;  the  fragments  dissohre  with  evoludon  of  light  and  heat. 
Why  the  sodium-amalgam  should  ael  at  a  lower  temptiatuie  thatn  tiie 
sodium  itself,  is  not  clear,  unless  it  be  that  the  minute  subdiviaon  of 
tiie  sodium  in  the  msiemrf  gives  the  gas  a  frost  contact  with  the  metaL 

Instead  mS  potassium  or  sodium,  as  above  described,  metallic  iron 
could  be  employed  for  analyzing  chlorhydric  add.  To  this  end  iron 
turnings  should  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8 ;  a  wide  delivery-tube  should  be  used. 

Hydrogen  is,  then,  one  ingredient  of  chlorhydric  acid ;  the  other,  or 
others,  have  combined  with  the  potassium  or  sodimn-amalgam.  Th» 
isolation  of  these  unknown  ingredients  may  be  -pig.  92. 

accomplished  by  means  of  tiie  V*tabe  already 
used  for  the  analysis  of  ammonia.  Into  this 
tube  tiqvid  ehkdbydzie  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*1,  colored  with  indigo  solution,  is  introduced, 
so  as  to  fill  the  whole  length  of  the  sealed,  and 
about  half  the  length  of  the  open,  limb ;  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with 
the  wire  of  the  sealed  limb,  while  the  positive 
pole  is  inserted  into  the  open  limb.  Qsa  ra- 
pidly collects  at  the  negative  pole  in  the  closed 
limb,  but  at  the  positive  pole  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  is  so  slight  ijiat  it  would  hardly 
attract  attention  but  for  its  intensely  disagree- 
able odor  and  powerful  bleaching  action  upon  the  blue  liquid.  The 
gas  in  the  sealed  limb  has  no  such  bleaching  power.  When  enough 
gus  for  examination  has  collected  in  the  sealed  limb,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  open  limb  by  the  manipulation  previously  described  (§  86) ;  the 
gas  is  inflammable,  and  is,  in  short,  hydrogen. 

The  poles  are  now  reversed,  and  immediately  hydrogen  escapes  in 
abundance  from  the  open  mouth  of  the  tube,  whUe  the  liquid  in  the 
closed  limb  becomes  decolorized.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  the 
bleached  liquid  in  the  sealed  limb  begins  to  assume  a  yellowish-green 
color,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
copious,  so  that  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tube  is  filled  with  a  transparent,  yellowish-green  gas.  As  the  gas  is 
transfened  to  the  open  limb  of  the  tube  for  eauunination,  it  manifeets 
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Hi  fowBMk  likaehing  property  by  deeoloiicing,  as  it  pAflses^  the  por- 
tran  of  tlie  add  wMch  had  retained  the  blue  color  of  the  indigo.  The 
tabe  is  no  sooner  opened  to  admit  a  burning  taper  than  the  suffocating 
odor  of  the  gas  becontes  oflfensiyely  perceptible ;  the  gas  proves  to  be 
vmnfianiidable,  and  it  supports  combustion  but  imperfectly^  as  is  eri- 
deneed  by  the  sooty  ckmd  which  is  produced. 

Thk  peculiar  gas,  so  different  in  properties  from  any  gas  heretofore 
stttdied,  is  an  element ;  it  has  been  named,  on  account  of  its  color, 
CUofine,  from  the  Greek  word  for  yellowish-green.  This  element  is 
the  sabject  of  the  next  chapter,  where  it  will  be  frdly  studied.  As  will 
thexe  be  seen  (Exp.  51),  chlorhydric  acid,  when  heated  with  a  sub- 
stance called  Uack  exide  of  manganese,  yields  chlorine  in  abundance, 
with  great  facility ;  in  fact,  this  acid  is  the  source  of  chlorine  when- 
ever large  qoamtities  of  this  gas  are  required.  Ghlorine  is  soluble  in 
aibout  one-thiid  of  its  Tolume  of  cold  water, — a  property  which  ex- 
plaina  its  apparently  slow  evolution  at  the  outset  of  the  foregoing 
ezperiflsent,  and  the  more  rapid  disengagement  of  the  gas  when  the 
liquid  has  become  saturated  therewith.  Ohlorine  is  heavier  than  air, 
and  oooaequently  very  much  heavier  than  hydrogen ;  the  best  experi- 
mental determination  of  its  specific  gravity  has  given  the  number  d5'66 : 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is 
86*5,  or  in  other  words  that  it  is  85}  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen. 

98.  We  have  thus  learned  that  the  electric  current  sets  free 
fix>m  chlorhydric  acid  two  essentially  different  gases — ^hydr(^;eiL 
and  chlorine, — and  that  each  of  these  gases  may  be  separately 
evolved  from  muriatic  acid — the  hydrogen  by  potassium,  and  the 
chkiine  by  oxide  of  manganese.  It  remains  to  prove  tiiat  chlor- 
hydric acid  ooatains  no  other  than  these  two  con- 
stituents,  and  to  demonstrate  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  united.  To  this  end  the  first  step 
•hall  be  to  make  a  partial  quantitative  analysis 
of  chlorhydric  add  gas. 

The  instrument  employed  ia  a  glass  XJ-tube,  about 
50  am.  long  by  1-5  in  diameter,  having  one  sealed 
and  eofi  open  fimb ;  commwricating  with  the  latter  is 
m  araall  outlet-tube  whieh  may  be  dosed  by  a  spring- 
dip  on  a  piece  of  caoutehouc  tubing.  The  appsfatos, 
mounted  on  a  convenient  stand,  is  represented  in 
Big.  38.  The  U-tube  is  first  filled  with  mercury,  and 
then,  the  spring-dip  being  open,'  the  delivery-tube  of 
the  apparatus  used  to  generate  dry  chlorhydric  add  gas  is  passed 
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down  the  open  limb  to  the  bend  of  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  tliat  tiie 
gas  babbles  up  through  the  mercury  into  the  sealed  limb^  from  which 
the  mercury  escapes  as  the  gas  enters.  When  the  closed  limb  is  two« 
thirds  fiill,  the  outlet-tube  is  dosed,  the  gas  deliyery-tube  withdrawn, 
and  mercury  is  poured  into  the  apparatus  until  it  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  both  limbs.  The  space  occupied  by  gas  in  the  tube  is 
then  marked  by  a  caoutchouc  ring  slipped  over  the  tube.  That  por- 
tion of  the  open  limb  which  is  not  occupied  by  mezcuiy  is  then  filled 
with  sodium-amalgam.  By  closing  the  orifice  of  the  tube  with  the 
thumb;  and  inclining  the  tube,  the  gas  may  be  transferred  firom  the 
sealed  limb  to  the  other,  there  shaken  up  with  the  amalgam,  and  re- 
transferred  to  the  sealed  limb.  This  thorough  contact  with  the  sodium 
decomposes  the  gas.  On  removing  the  thumb  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
open  limb,  the  mercury  therein  fiills  a  little,  and  must  be  further 
lowered  by  opening  the  spring-clip  until  the  mercury  stands  at  one 
level  in  the  two  limbs.  When  this  is  the  ease,  it  idll  be  observed 
that  the  gas  is  reduced  to  half  its  original  volume.  The  gas  which 
remains,  is,  of  course,  hydrogen.  The  experiment  proves  that  any 
given  bulk  of  chlorhydric  acid  contains  half  that  bulk  of  hydrogen. 

By  availing  ourselves  of  the  known  specific  gravities,  or  like- 
volume  weights,  of  chlorhydric  acid  and  chlorine^  referred  to 
hydrogen,  wo  may  establish  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  supposition,  that  that  half  of  any  bulk  of  chlorhydric  add 
which  is  not  hydrogen  is  chlorine  without  admixture  of  any 
other  substance. 

From  the  relative  wdght  of  any  volume  of  chlorhydric  add  gas  18*12 
Subtract  the  relative  wdght  of  half  that  ydume  of  hydrogen. .       '60 

And  the  remainder 17*62 

IB  very  nearly  equal  to  17*83,  the  relative  wdght  of  half  the 
same  volume  of  chlorine,  according  to  the  best  experimental  de- 
terminations. If  we  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  any  volume  of 
chlorhydric  gas  is  reaUy  composed  of  half  that  volume  of  hydro- 
gen and  half  of  chlorine,  and  if  we  use  the  theoretical  spedfie 
gravities,  which  are  doubtless  the  true  ones,  instead  of  the  above 
approximate  determinations,  which  are  the  best  which  experi- 
ment has  hitherto  furnished,  the  numerical  statement  will  be  as 
follows :— 
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From  the  relaiiTe  weight  of  any  Tolume  of  chlorhydric  add  gat  18*26 
Satoact  the  relatiTe  weight  of  half  that  Tolume  of  hydiogen . .      '50 

And  the  remainder ^7'75 

is  the  relative  weight  of  half  the  same  volume  of  chlorine 
17'75=~5.,  The  very  dose  coincidence  between  the  first  nume- 
rical statement,  which  is  based  wholly  upon  experiment,  with  the 
second,  which  is  based  on  the  theory  that  chlorhydric  acid  is,  by 
Tolame,  half  hydrogen,  half  chlorine,  is  evidence  enough,  when 
taken  in  connezion  with  the  preceding  experimental  isolation  of 
chlorine  from  chlorhydric  acid,  to  convince  us  that  in  any  two 
volumes  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas,  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  chlorine  are  united  without  condensation. 

The  formula  of  the  molecule  of  the  acid  will  therefore  be  HGl, 
m  which  Gl  is  the  symbol  of  chlorine.  The  following  diagram 
represents  the  composition  of  this  important  compound,  both  by 
volume  and  weight : — 


H 

1 

+ 

CI 
35-6 

- 

IICl  36o 

99.  The  atomic  weight  of  die  new  element,  chlorine,  is  hereby 
determined.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  by  equal  volumes  to 
form  this  single  stable  compound,  chlorhydric  add ;  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  two  elements  unite  by  weight  are  directly 
dedudble  from  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  by  volume 
and  the  known  spedfic  gravities  of  the  two  gases.  Indeed  it  also 
admits  of  direct  proof,  by  appropriate  experiment,  that  36*5 
parts  by  weight  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas  invariably  yield  35*5  parts 
by  weight  of  chlorine  and  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen ;  and, 
since  it  matters  not  what  the  absolute  weight  of  these  parti  may 
be,  millionths  or  millions  of  grammes,  the  molecule  of  chlorhydric 
add,  the  least  proportional  weight  in  which  it  is  conceived  to 
exist  uncombined,  must  be  composed,  like  any  other  quantity  of 
the  add,  of  85*5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  to  1  of  hydrogen. 
But  we  concdve  of  this  molecule  as  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
chlorine  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen ;  the  chlorine  atom,  therefore, 
weighs  35*5  times  as  much  as  the  hydrogen  atom. 

100.  If  it  were  entirely  inconceivable  that  another  substanoei 
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not  identical  with  chlorine,  shoald  ha^e  preoiaelj  Ae  lame  speeifk 
gravity  as  chlorine,  Hie  reasoning  bj  which  we  hate  jnst  arrived 
at  the  composition  of  chlorhydric  acid  would  be  not  only  con* 
vincing,  it  would  be  entirely  conclusive ;  it  would  do  more  than 
establish  a  very  strong  presumption,  it  would  furnish  a  complete 
demonstration.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  that  there  should  exist  a  body,  different  from 
chlorine,  yet  possessing  the  same  speciie  gravity,  and  not  to  be 
detected  by  the  qualitative  tests  to  which  we  subjected  the  acid ; 
and  we  therefore  welcome  the  perfbct  demonstration  with  which 
the  synthesis  of  chlorhydrio  acid  suj^es  ns. 

This  synthesis  is  readily  effected ;  but  as  the  experiment  involves  file 
preparation  of  chlorine,  the  actual  performance  of  the  experiment  wQl 
be  best  postponed  until  chlorine  has  been  prepared  and  studied  in  the 
next  ehapter.  The  method-  is  as  follows  :-«n[Bto  one  of  two  ghtfn 
oylindefs^staading  lull  of  nevcwy  upon  the  mevettzy  trough,  introdaoft 
a  certain  volume  of  dry  hydrogen,  not  so  large  as  to  fill  more  than 
half  the  cylinder,  and  into  the  other  cylinder  bring  precisely  the  same 
volume  of  dry  chlorine.  Cover  one  of  the  cylinders  from  the  light 
with  a  towel,  and  deliver  the  contents  oi  the  other  cylinder  into  the 
protected  one.  The  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases  having 
been  thus  effected,  withdraw  the  towel,  and  leave  the  cylindev  for 
several  hours  in  diffused  and  not  too  bright  daylight,  but  sheltered 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  cause  an  explosive  mdon 
of  the  two  elements.  Under  the  influence  of  the  light  tiie  two  gasea 
gradually  combine ;  when  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  mixture  has  nearly 
disappeared,  the  cylinder  may  be  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  solar  rays,  in  order  to  complete  the  reaction.  Throughout  the  ex- 
periment there  is  no  change  in  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  gas ;  if  the 
temperature  were  constant  the  mercury  would  neither  rise  nor  ftU  in 
the  cylinder.  The  di^nical  union  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  with 
one  volume  of  chlorine  is  attended  ndther  by  condensation  nor  es- 
pansioD. 

That  there  has  been  chenncal  action,  resulting  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  properties  of  the  original  materisls,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  no  longer  take  fire,  or  bleach  vege- 
table colors.  In  contact  with  air  the  new  gas  forma  white  clouds; 
blue  litmus  paper  it  turns  red ;  and  if  a  little  water  be  passed  up  into 
the  cylinder,  the  gas  is  rapidly  ab6ori!)ed ;  the  taste  and  smell  alee, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  properties  of  tkis  gas  are  those  of  chloihy- 
drieeoid. 
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By  the  synthetical  method  we  therefore  prove  that  ohlorine 
and  hydrogen  are  the  only  conatituenta  of  chlorhydrie  acid«  On 
this  fact  is  baaed  the  chemical  naxne  of  this  compound.  Suiuning 
np  cmr  previona  and  present  results,  ire  now  possess  a  comtplete 
demonstration  that  chlorhydric  acid  is  composed  solely  of  hydarogen 
and  chlorine,  nnited  in  equal  volumes  without  condensation. 

101.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is  made  from  the  most 
abundant  and  cheapest  of  all  the  natural  compounds  of  chlorine, 
eommoa  salty  whose  chemical  name  im  chloride  of  sodixmi,  and 
formula  "NeGL  This  aabatanoe  suppKes  the  chloiine ;  the  neces- 
sary hydrogen  is  obtained  from  oomanoa  sulphurio  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol),  whose  composition^  as  expressed  in  its  formula  H,SO^ 
we  have  already  become  familiar  with. 

The  commercial  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  common  salt  with 
sulphuric  add  in  iron  pans  or  cylinders,  and  absorbing  the  evolved, 
gas  in  water  contained  in  a  series  of  stone-ware  Woulfe-bottles,. 
or  some  similar  apparatus.  The  reaction  is  somewhat  various, 
aoccHrdiBg  to  the  proportiaa  of  sulphurio  acid  employed;  it  may 
be  either  of  the  reactions  expressed  ia  the  loUowing'  equations, 
or  may  He  between  them  r-^ 

Naa       -f       HJBO^        «        H€l        +       NafiSO, 

CTdaride  nf  JShdphuric  Qhlorhydrie        Add  sulphaU 

99diwti^  mdd,  aeuL  of  sodium. 

2NaCl       +      H^«        —        2HC1      +      Na^, 

Sulphate  ofiodiwiu 

In  the  first  reaction,  only  one-half  of  the  hydrogen  in  each 
molecule  of  salphvic  acid  is  re][^kaced  by  sodium ;  in  the  seccmd, 
both  atoais  of  hydrogen  are  replaced.  The  first  veaction  requires 
more  sulphuric  acid  than  the  second,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  • 
of  the  product,  but  is  aocompBshed  with  less  wear  of  the  oppa^ 
ratus,  because  a  less  heat  suflces  lor  the  first  than  lor  the  second 
reaction. 

We  may  yinstEEto  the  piadieal  kapettance  «f  the  atomic 
wieighftB^  by  tahing  an  actml  examfl&  ef  emik  cf  these  readioiis. 
gjarting  with  160  kiloB.  ef  salt  in  each  ease,  what  ^aantities  of 
anlpkario  add  shoaki  be  emfLoyed,  and  whttt  will  be  O*  weigfat* 
of  tiw  pvMhKte  ]»  eaak  mactioa  ?  (fise  {  SL> 

h2 
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Xhe  moleoolar  weight  of  Nad       b  23+35-6  »  58-5 

n  n  n  H,SO,  is  2+32+4x16  »  98 
n  $,  n  NaHS0«i8  23+  l+32+4xl6»120 
„  „  „  Ni^SO,  is  46+32+4x16  =142 
n        n        n         HQ         IB    1  +  35*5  »  36-5 

The  weight  of  snlphurio  add  needed  in  the  two  oases  is  asoer- 
tained  by  solving  the  following  proportions :— * 

JS?L}       58-6     :     98     «     100  k.    :    «r(«167-62k.) 
'^^^^^  i  Mol.  wt.  of  Md.  wt.  of  QuantUy  of       Quantity  of 
NaCL        H,80«.       KaCluMil.    KfiO^  required. 

reacuon  J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^  Quantity  of       Quantity  of 
2NaCL       HjSO^.      NaClww^.     H,80^  r«gruir«f . 

The  wdght  of  chlorhydric  add  gas  produced  in  the  two  oases  wQl 
be  precisely  the  same ;  it  is  deduced  from  the  proportions  :— 

^*    I       58-6     :     36-5      «>      100  k.    :  fl?(».62-39  k.) 
reacuon  J  j^^2.«,«.o/JfoZ.  we.  0/    Quantity  of       Quantity  of 
NaCL         HCL         NaCliiMi.     JLQl  produood. 

^?^l       117      :     73        a-     100  k,    :  a?  (=-62-39  k.) 
reacuon  j  j^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  ^  ^y.     Quanriey  o/      Quan<%  of 

2NaGl.        2HG1.  KaCl  wee/.     Hd  2>roc2tt^. 

The  wdghts  of  the  residual  sodium-salts  in  the  two  oases  are  de- 
duced from  the  proportions : — 

JS!Lt  ^8-^  5  120  =  100  k.  :ir(«205-128k.) 
^^^^^^  i  Mol  wt.  of  Mol  wt.  of     Quantity  of      Quantity  of 

NaCl.      NaHSO^.      NaCl  used.  ^bSSO^  produced. 

^^t\  117  :  142  a  100  k.  :  a?  (=121-367  k.) 
'^^^^^^  i  Mol  fot.  of  Mol  wt.  of      Quantity  of     Quantity  of 

2NeXJl.      Na,SO^.        "N Mused.  ^a^^O^ produced. 

In  each  ease  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  materials  employed  is, 
of  oourse,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  products.  If 
the  questions  suggest  themselyes — ^how  much  water  wiU  liiese 
62*39  k.  of  ohlorhydrio  add  gas  saturate,  and  what  will  be  the 
bulk  of  the  ooncentrated  solution  so  obtained  ?— the  answers  oaa 
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be  easily  deduced  from  the  following  data : — The  Btrongest  chlor«* 
hydric  add  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*20,  and  contains 
about  40  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas.  40  k.  of  chlorhydric 
add  gas  will  then  saturate  60  k.  of  water,  and  it  follows  that 
62-39  k.  of  the  gas  will  saturate  93-58  k.  of  water.  The  weight 
of  the  solution  of  chlorhydric  add  produced  will  therefore  be 
62-39 + 93*58s  155-97  k. ;  and  since  1  litre  of  the  solution  weighs 
1*20  k.,  the  total  bulk  of  concentrated  aqueous  acid  produced  will 
be  very  nearly  130  litres. 

102.  If  the  question  suggest  itself-— why  not  get  the  hydrogen 
wanted  from  water,  H^O,  a  mucb  simpler  and  cheaper  substance 
than  sulphuric  acid? — ^the  only  answer  is,  that  experience  has 
taught  that  water  has  no  action  upon  salt  except  to  dissolve 
it,  while  sulphuric  acid  has  power  to  part  the  two  elements  of 
salt,  and,  giving  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine  of  the  salt,  to  accept  the 
detached  sodium  of  the  salt  in  the  place  of  its  own  lost  hydrogen. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  play  of  forces  by  which  this  new  adjust- 
ment in  definite  proportions  of  the  atoms  of  five  elements  is 
brought  about,  we  have  no  distinct  conception.  All  that  we 
know  has  been  said  when  it  is  stated  that  water  works  no  che- 
mical change  on  salt,  while  sulphuric  add  (and  a  few  other  sub- 
stances of  analogous  composition)  does  bring  about  a  very  essen- 
tial diange. 

In  the  hope  of  rendering  these  and  similar  facts  more  intelli- 
gible, many  chemists  have  assumed  that  an  element  like  chlorine, 
or  a  group  of  dements  like  sulphuric  add,  may  possess  a  supe- 
rior chemical  attraction,  or  a  greater  affmity^  for  some  dements 
or  groups  than  for  others.  They  would  explain  the  reaction 
between  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  by  saying  that  chlorine  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  hydrogen  than  for  sodium,  while  a  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  sodium  than  for 
hydrogen ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they  would  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  action  between  water  and  salt  by  saying  that  the  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  sodium  is  no  stronger  than  that  of  chlorine  for 
sodium.  If  the  second  of  the  equations  above  given  be  written 
after  the  dualistic  theory,  as  follows,  * 

2NaCl  +  H,0,SO,  «  2HC1  +  Na,0,80„ 
we  shall  peredve  the  basis  of  a  still  more  ample  explanation, 
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ctten  given,  of  0uoh  leadioiiai.  Tha  teaetioa  above  writtn  is 
•aid  to  be  detennined,  or  cauaed,  by  three  affinities:—!.  The 
affinity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen ;  2,  The  affinity  of  the  hydrogoi 
for  chlorine ;  3.  The  affinity  of  the  oxide  of  aodimn  for  anlphnrie 
add.  It  'will  be  at  onoe  peroeived  that  the  eontact  of  water  with 
salt  giyea  o{yportonity  for  the  |day  of  the  first  two  affinities ;  it  is, 
therefore^  the  third  affinity^  superadded  to  the  other  two,  which 
in  this  yiew  aotoally  detenainas  the  decomposition  of  salt  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Buoh  speenlations  ae  these  have  not  been  altogether  fruitlesa 
in  the  development  of  ehemistry,  and  to  some  minds  they  seem 
to  render  the  aotoal  phenomenon  more  intelligible;  the  term 
affinity  is  also  sometimes  convenient  in  expressing  the  varying 
intensity  with  which  one  element  grapples  and  holds  other  ele- 
ments, or  groups  (ji  elements ;  the  student  must  not  fiedl  to  dis- 
tinguish, however,  between  the  matters  of  fact  and  the  matters 
of  speculation,  in  whatever  stands  written  in  chemical  literature 
touching  affinities  and  their  play.  The  best  use  of  the  ill-chosen 
term  affinity  is  as  a  synonyme  for  ohemieal  force.  Phrases  in 
which  the  term  ii  used  in  this  sense  may  contain  simple  state- 
ments of  fact ;  but  very  frequentiy,  especially  when  the  word 
^'elective"  is  coupled  with  it,  the  term  is  used  in  connexion 
with  unprofitable  hypotheses.  What  we  actually  know  of  the  re- 
action between  salt  and  sulphurio  add  in  comprehended  in  the 
statement  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  add  and  the  sodium  of  the 
salt  change  places  in  tiie  definite  proportions  by  weight  which  are 
expressed  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the  two  elements. 

Commercial  chlorhydric  acid  is  not  pure ;  its  commonest  im- 
purities are  sulphurio  add  whidi  gets  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  add,  iron  derived  from  the  iron  vessels,  arsenic  supplied  by 
the  impure  sulphuric  acid  employed,  the  salts  contained  in  the 
water  which  dissolved  the  gas,  sulphurous  add,  and,  not  unfr&- 
quentiy,  free  chlorine. 

JExp.  49. — ^Melt  a  handful  of  coarse  common  salt  m  a  Hessian  cru- 
dble  in  a  coal  fire,  and  pour  out  the  liquid  salt  upon  a  brick  or  stone 
floor.  Weigh  out  90  grms.  of  the  fused  salt  when  it  has  become  cold, 
and  place  it  in  a  fiask  of  a  litre  capacity,  provided  with  a  deUveiy- 
tube  which  can  be  conveniently  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  connector 


wttb  »  Mrie*  of  small  Wihilfe-bottl»,  aul^k  aa  is  repratsnUtl  ia  ^.  34. 
Bon  £0  grainiDea  oi  ttnmg  Bulpliurio  aciil  Vfoa  the  lolt,  uul  imme- 
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diatel^  coric  Uie  flask,  placa  it  upoa  a  sand-batli  on  the  inn-Btand, 
and  connect  ihe  delivetr-tnbe  wHh  the  Woulfe-lxjtfleB.  The  tubes 
bj  which  the  gas  eutera  the  hottlea  shonld  barelj  dip  beoeath  the 
water  contained  in  them,  inaamudi  a*  the  aolntlon  of  chloriiydne  acid 
isbaaviar  than  water;  the  botdea  should  not  be  moie  than  half  fiill, 
for  the  water  becomes  hot  and  incraasee  condderably  in  bulk.  A*  bat 
water  holds  leee  gas  in  solution  than  cold  water,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
place  each  three-necked  bottle  in  a  resmil  of  cold  water.  The  first 
Wonlfe-bottle  should  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  end  the 
tube  coming  from  the  fletk  ehoold  not  dip  into  iiait  water.  The  oon- 
tenta  of  the  flaak  must  be  vexj  gnduallj  and  moderatelj  heated,  else 
a  violent  frothing  is  liable  to  occur,  which  would  spoil  the  experiment. 
The  proceee  is  like  that  of  making  ammonia-water,  except  that  the 
delivery-tube  passes  io  the  bottom  of  each  Woulfe-bottle  in  making 
ammonia-water,  because  the  solution  of  ammonia-gas  is  lighter  than 
water,  instead  of  heavier  as  is  the  case  with  the  solution  of  cblorhy- 
drio  add  gaa  As  with  the  mimniiia  process,  the  aoluti(»  will  be 
purer  in  the  second  bottle  tlian  in  the  first,  in  tlie  third  than  in  the 
aeeood,  and  so  forth.  lUserrethe  contents  of  the  first  bottle  to  make 
chlorine  from  (Exp.  61).  The  pure  add  should  be  preeerved  for  use 
in  experimental  which  cannot  be  perfbimed  except  with  an  acid  purer 
than  the  oommcicul  article 

103.  The  uses  of  chlorhydrio  add  are  verjr  numerona.  It  is 
onployed  ia  making  chlorine,  chlorate  of  potaenam,  and  ohloride 
of  lime  (Ueaohing-powder),  in  preparing  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  chl(»ida  of  tin,  in  the  monnfoctnre  of  gelatioe,  tor  disoolving 
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metals  (either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  nitric  add) ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  reagents  in  the  chemioal  laboratoxy. 

Chlorhydric  acid  dissolves  most  metallic  oxides,  and  appears  to 
oombine  with  them ;  but  on  evaporating  such  a  solution  a  com- 
pound is  obtained  which  contains  neither  hydrogen  nor  oxygen, 
but  only  chlorine  and  the  metaL  When  caustic  soda,  for  example, 
combines  with  chlorhydnc  acid,  chloride  of  sodium  and  water  are 
the  products,  as  exhibited  by  the  equation 

NaHO  +  Ha  =  NaCl  +  H,0. 

When  the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  chlorhydric  acid, 

the  green  liquid  produced  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 

copper ; 

CuO  +  2Ha  =s  CuO,  +  H,0. 

But  though  the  metal  may  exist  in  solution  in  the  form  of  chlo- 
ride, it  is  quite  possible  to  precipitate  it  as  oxide,  if  it  have  an 
insoluble  oxide,  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride  a  soluble 
oxide  of  another  metal  capable  of  displacing  the  first.  Thus,  if 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  a  hot  solution  of  caustio 
soda  be  added,  the  sodium  and  the  copper  change  places,  and  the 
insoluble  black  oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated. 

CuCl,  +  2NaH:0  =  2NaCl  +  H,0  +  CuO. 

Chlorhydric  acid  is,  in  fact,  the  chloride  of  hydrogen,  strictij 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  chloride  of  a  metal  like  sodium, 
and  it  takes  part  in  double  decompositions  like  any  other  chloride. 
104.  Aqua  Begia  {Boyal  Water). — This  name  was  given  by 
the  alchemists  to  a  mixture  of  chlorhydric  and  nitric  acids,  be- 
cause of  its  power  to  dissolve  gold,  the  <*  king  of  metals." 

Exp,  60.— Place  two  square  centimetres  of  genuine  gold-leaf  at  the 
bottom  of  a  test-tube,  and  pour  upon  the  gold  six  or  eight  drops  of 
strong  chlorhydric  acid ;  put  a  similar  piece  of  gold-leaf  in  a  second 
test-tube,  and  pour  upon  it  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  neither 
add  attacks  the  gold,  which  remains  undissolved.  If  the  contents  of 
the  two  test-tubes  be  mixed  together  in  either  tube,  the  gold-leaf  will 
almost  immediately  dissolve. 

Platinum,  which  like  gold  resists  the  action  of  both  chlorhydric 
and  nitric  adds  singly  applied,  yields  at  once  to  the  mixture  of 
the  two  adds.    Both  these  predous  metals  are  converted  by  aqua 
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regia  into  oblorides  soluble  in  water.  Strong  bUorbydric  acid  is 
oxidized  by  strong  nitric  acid ;  chlorine,  water,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  nnstable  compounds  containing  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  the  products.  The  decomposition  is  complex^  but  may  be 
roughly  represented  by  the  equation 

HCl  +  HNO,  =  CI  +  B[,0  +  NO,. 

The  presence  of  nascent  (§  88)  chlorine  explains  the  energetio 
conversion  of  metals  into  chlorides  by  aqua  regia;  and  the  strong 
oxidizing  effect  of  the  liquid  is  further  explained  by  the  presence 
of  the  unstable  oxygen  compounds  which  result  from  the  reaction. 
Aqua  regia  has  indeed  a  very  strong  oxidizing  power ;  it  can 
change  sulphur  into  sulphuric  add,  arsenic  into  arsenic  add,  and 
effect  many  other  dmikr  oxidations. 

This  powerfal  solvent  is  made  by  simply  mixing  the  two  adds, 
though  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it ;  the  commonest  mixture  is  composed  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
and  three  parts  of  chlorhydrio  add. 
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105.  Chlorine  can  readily  be  prepared  from  chlorhydrio  add 
by  removing  the  hydrogen  of  that  acid  by  chemical  means. 

&p*  5L — In  a  flask  of  about  500  c  c.  capadty  fumished  with  a 
suitable  deliveiy-tube,  place  8  or  10  grms.  of  coanely  powdered  black 
oxide  of  maDganese ;  pour  upon  it  20  or  30  grms.  of  common  muriatic 
add,  and  gently  heat  the  mixture.  Chlorine  will  soon  be  disengaged, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  its  peculiar  color.  Being  very  heavy  the 
gas  may  beat  be  collected  by  displacement  in  dry  bottles,  placed  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  a  case  or  box  provided  with  an  efficient  draft.  Itmay 
alao  he  collected  over  warm  water  or  brine  in  the  water-pan.  It  can- 
not he  well  collected  over  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  since  it 
is  rather  easily  soluble  therein — ^though  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated 
m  part  by  evolving  the  gas  rapidly,  or  by  passing  the  delivery-tube 
to  the  top  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  gas  is  collected.    It  must  not  be 
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left  btandag  over  water,  Knee  it  would  booh  be  entuolj  afaeorbed. 
In  experimentiBg  with  chloiin6|  care  must  always  be  taken  not  to 
inhale  it^ 

The  reaction  whioh  occurs  in  this  experiment,  may  be  thos 
formukted : — 

MnO,  +  4HCa  «  2Rfi  +  MnCl,  +  2CL 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  is.  a  substance  rich  in  oxygen,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  it  readily  yields  up  to  other  elements. 
In  the  case  befbre  us,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  unites 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  chlorhydrio  acid  to  form  water.  The 
chlorine  of  the  chlorhydrio  acid  unites  in  part  with  the  manga** 
nese,  and  is  in  part  left  firee. 

In  place  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganesie  in  this  experiment, 
several  other  substances  which  readily  give  np  oxygen  may  be 
employed ;  and  instead  of  the  free  chlorhydrio  add  of  the  fore- 
going experiment,  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphuiie 
^d,  which  generates  chlorhydrio  acid  (Exp.  49);  is'  often  tised. 
The  latter  method  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  from  the  chlorine  compound  used,  whereas,  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  by  chlorhydrio  acid  alone, 
half  the  chlorine  remains  combined  with  the  manganese.  Here- 
oyer,  when  present  in  excess,  the  sulphuric  acid  has  the  effect  of 
drying  the  chlorine.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

2NaCl  +  2H,80^  +  MnO,  «.  Na^SO^  +  MnSO^  +  2Rfi  +  2CL 

Another  method,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  practice  upon  the 
large  scale,  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  so- 
dium with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  add.  Chlorhydrio  and  nitric 
adds  are  evolved,  and,  reacting  upon  one  another,  generate  dilo- 
rine,  hyponitric  add,  and  water  :— 

Ha  +  HNO,  =  a ,+  KO,  +  H,0. 

The  hyponitric  add  is  absorbed  by  sulphurio  add,  and  aubee- 
quently  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphurio  acid,  while  the 
chlorine  is  collected  apart  and  employed  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  desired. 

106.  Chlorine  is  an  abundant  element,  and  very  widely  distri- 
buted in  nature.  It  exists  chiefly  in  combination  with  sodium  as 
a  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  called  rock-salt  or  sea-salt,  accord* 
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iii^y  as  it  is  fsimd  ill  badf  in  tiis  earth,  or  difltolvsd  in  the  water  c^ 
the  ocean.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  55*5  (§  99), 
and  that  of  the  metal  sodium  is  23,  each  molecule,  each  gramme,  or 
each  kilogramme  of  chloride  of  sodium  contains  ^y  or  60*684  per 
cent,  of  chlorine.  Accordingly  in  a  gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium 
there  exists  something  more  than  0*6  gnn.  of  chlorine ;  and  a 
kilogramme  of  common  salt  should  yield  606*84  grms  of  chlorine. 
Eveiy  litre  of  sea*water  will  yield  about  five  litres  of  chlorine  gas. 
Besides  ehloride  of  sodium,  sea-^ water  contains  small  quantities  of 
the  chlorides  of  sevrauL  other  metals ;  there  are  numerous  mine- 
rals, alBO,  which  contain  chlorine. 

107.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  chlorine  is  a  g&s  of  yellowish- 
g;reen  color,  2*5  times  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air.  Its  spedfio 
gravity  and  atomi<»  weight  are  35*5.  It  is  excessiTely  irritating 
and  suffocating;  even  when  inhaled  in  eiGoeedingly  small  quan- 
tities. Any  .attempt  to  breathe  the  undiluted  gas  would  un- 
doubtedly  be  fataL  Under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  at  15^  it 
is  condensed  to  a  yellow  mobile  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*33 ; 
this  Kquid  has  never  yet  been  solidified.  It  is  soluble  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  1  volume 
of  it  being  dissolved  by  half  a  volume  of  water  at  15^.  This  so- 
lution, which  exhibits  the  color,  odor,  and  general  chemical  pro^ 
perties  of  the  gas,  is  Cfslled  chlorine- water.  At  low  temperatures, 
water  diBsolYes  a  still  greater  proportion  of  chlorine ;  and  at  0^  a 
definite  hydrate  of  chlorine,  C1,5H^0,  erystallises  out 

Bip.  52. — ^FiU  with  water  the  body  of  a  retort  of  the  capacity  of 
(^  c  c,  and  without  tubulature.    In- 
vert  the  retort  and  aet  it  upon  a  ring,  or  ^  ^*  ^' 

upon  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  neck 
pointed  upwards  in  such  manner  that 
no  air  shall  enter  the  body.  From  a 
flask  in  which  chlorine  is  being  gene- 
nted  pass  a  long  deliveiy-tube  down 
the  neck  of  the  retort  to  tiie  water,  so 
that  the  chlorine  may  slowly  bubble 
tiuough  the  water.  The  absorption  of 
the  gas  may  be  promoted  by  gently  shaking  the  retort  from  time  to 
time.  As  soon  as  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  chlorine,  so  much 
gas  will  collect  in  the  retort  that  the  liquid  will  be  pressed  out  of  the 
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body  and  will  flow  over  from  tiie  neck;  when  this  oocuzb  the  opera- 
tion may  be  stopped. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  before  all  the  atmospheric  air 
has  been  expelled  from  the  flask  in  which  the  chlorine  ia  generated,  it 
is  well  not  to  push  the  gas  delivery-tube  completely  to  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  of  the  retort^  but  to  simply  immerse  it  in  the  edge  of  the 
water,  so  that  none  of  the  escaping  bubbles  of  gas  shall  enter  the  body 
of  the  retort  untU  it  has  become  evident  that  nothing  but  pure  chlorine 
ia  coming  over ;  the  tube  may  then  be  immersed  more  deeply. 

The  water  saturated  with  chlorine  should  be  transferred  to  a  bottle 
and  preserved  for  future  use.  It  may  be  employed,  more  conveniently 
than  the  gas,  to  illustrate  many  of  the  properties  of  the  element 

In  sunlight,  or  even  in  ordinary  daylight,  chlorine- water  suffers  de- 
eomposition  (see  §  113),  but  in  the  dark  it  undergoes  no  change.  It 
shoidd  be  kept,  therefore,  either  in  a  cellar  or  tight  closet,  or  in  a 
stoneware  bottle,  or  in  a  bottle  of  black,  red,  or  yellow  glass,  or  in  one 
covered  with  black  paper.  Through  the  blackened  glass  no  light  can 
penetrate  to  the  chlorine-water,  and  through  red  or  yellow  glass  few, 
if  any,  of  the  so-called  chemical  or  actinic  rays  can  pass.  The  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum  are  those  which  exhibit  actinic  power,  and  these 
are  stopped  by  red  or  yellow  glass,  which  is  red  or  yellow  because  it 
permits  the  passage  of  only  these  colored  ray& 

108.  Chlorine  is  a  powerful  chemical  agent.  It  combines  with 
hydrogen  with  explosive  violence  upon  being  heated,  or  even  on 
being  exposed  to  sunlight. 

JExp,  6B, — In  a  soda-water  bottle,  which  must  be  seteened  from 
strong  light  by  wrapping  it  in  a  towel,  unless  direct  and  reflected  sun- 
light be  excluded  from  the  room,  mix  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  then  remove  the  cork  and  hold  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  in 
the  flame  of  a  lamp.  A  sharp  explosion  will  ensue.  Or  the  mixture 
may  be  made  in  a  phial  of  white  glass  rolled  up  in  a  thick  towel  and 
filled  in  a  darkened  chamber.  The  explosion  can  then  be  brought 
about  by  carefully  rolling  the  phial  out  of  its  envelope  into  a  ray  of 
sunlight,  in  a  place  where  the  fragments  of  glass  can  do  no  hann.  Li 
this  last  modification  of  the  experiment  the  phial  is,  of  course,  left 
corked.  The  operator  should  stand  behind  a  window-shutter  or  other 
suitable  screen. 

Still  another  method  is  to  place  the  bottle  in  a  shady  place,  and  by 
means  of  a  looking-glass  reflect  upon  it  a  ray  of  sunlight.  The  moment 
the  beam  touches  it,  the  bottle  wiU  explode. 

A  mixture  of  the  two  gases  may  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  any 
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length  of  ti]D«  without  change;  in  diffused  daylight  they  nsnally 
unite  only  slowly  and  gradually;  but  in  direct  sunlight  the  union 
is  60  instantaneous  as  to  be  attended  with  explosion. 

109.  Chlorine  combines  also  yeiy  readily  with  many  of  the 
metals,  the  combination  being  in  several  instances  attended  with 
evolution  of  light. 

Exp.  54 — nil  a  bottle  of  at  least  half  a  litre  capacity  with  diy 
dilorine  gaa,  by  displacement;  the  gas  should  be  dried  by  passing  it 
through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  described  in  the  Ap- 
pendixy  §  15.  Gradually  sift  a  gramme  or  two  of  yeiy  finely  powdered 
metallic  antimony  into  the  bottle.  The  metal  will  instantly  take  fire 
and  fall  in  a  glowing  state  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  fire 
attends  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  antimony,  a  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  seen  pervading  the  bottle  as  a  white  smoke. 

This  experiment,  and  indeed  all  experiments  with  chlorine,  should 
be  performed  only  in  places  where  there  is  a  current  of  air  sufficiently 
powerful  to  carry  away  from  the  operator  the  TolatOe  products  of  the 
reaction,  together  with  any  chlorine  which  may  escape  from  the  bottle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  sulphur  with  copper  (Exp.  1), 
so  here  it  will  be  seen  that  burnings  as  commonly  understood,  is 
in  no  wise  peculiar  to  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  other  ele- 
ments. In  the  act  of  chemical  combination  heat  is  always  eyolved, 
and,  of  course,  light  as  well,  if  particles  of  solid  matter  be  present 
and  become  hot  enough  to  be  luminous. 

Since  oxygen  is  yeiy  abundant,  we  are  more  accustomed  to 
witness  exhibitions  of  its  chemical  action  than  those  of  any  other 
element ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  elements  there  are  several  which  possess  chemical 
power  as  great  when  brought  into  play,  though  not  as  frequently 
exhibited  as  that  of  oxygen. 

JSrp.  55. — ^Into  a  small  dry  bottle  throw  loosely  several  leaves  of  the 
lo-called  Dutch-metal  (an  imitation  gold-leaf  made  from  an  alloy  of 
the  metals  copper  and  zinc),  and  invert  over  it  a  bottle  of  dry  chlorine. 
As  the  heavy  gas  falls  into  the  lower  bottle,  the  chlorine  attacks  the 
metal,  which  becomes  red-hot  for  a  moment,  shrivels  up,  and  is  con- 
Terted  into  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  copper  and  chloride  of  zinc  Both 
these  compounds  are  readily  soluble,  the  chloride  of  copper  impart- 
ing to  the  water  a  peculiar  green  tingeb  The  term  Monde  is  used  to 
dmote  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  another  element^  just  as  the 
term  oxide  denotes  a  compound  of  oxygen* 
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110.  A  banung  jet  of  hy^ircgen,  on  being  introdneed  into  a 
jar  of  cMorine,  will  continue  to  bum  with  a  peculiar  green  ligbt^ 
the  two  gases  uniting  to  fonn  cbloriiydrio  scid. 

JBxp.  56. — ^From  a  gas-holder  containing  hydrogen,  eany  a  glass 
tube,  No.  6,  outwards  horizontally  a  f^w  centimetres,  then  downwards 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  a  wide-mouthed  litre  bottle  filled  with  diy 
chlorine;  bend  the  end  of  the  tube,  previously  drawn  to  a  point, 
sharply  upward,  so  that  the  jet  of  hydrogen  may  stream  upwards 
through  the  chlorine.  Light  the  hydrogen  jet^  and  insert  it  into  the 
bottle  of  chlorine. 

By  reversing  the  experiment,  chlorine  may  just  at  well  be 
burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

JBxpk  57. — ^Ih  a  small  flask  of  75  or  100  c.  c.  capacity,  provided  with 
a  email  chloride-of-caleittm  tube  prolonged  into  an  upright  delivery- 
tnbe  wldeh  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  top,  generate  a  free 
supply  of  chlorine.  Inflame  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  held  mouth  down- 
waids,  and  peess  it  slowly  down  upon  the  chlorine  flask  so  that  the 
orifice  from  which  the  chlorine  is  issuing  may  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
hydrogen  bottle,  in  the  midst  of  the  gas.  In  passing  through  the 
burning  hydrogen  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  chlorine  will  be  heated 
to  the  temperature  necessary  for  its  own  inflammation,  and  it  will  eon- 
^ue  to  bum  in  the  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  that  oxygen  bttma  m 
hydregsn  under  similar  dicunatanees. 

111.  The  heat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is 
chlorine  is  less  intense  than  that  produced  by  its  union  with 
oxygen.  When  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  is  burned  to  chlor* 
bydric  acid,  there  are  disengaged  23783  units  of  heat,  while 
84462  units  of  heat  are  evolved  when  it  bums  to  water. 

112.  As  has  been  seen,  chlorine  is  both  combustible  and  a 
supporter  of  combustion  so  fiEff  as  hydrogen  is  concerned,  and  it 
exhibits  a  strong  affinity  for  many  of  the  metals ;  but  it  does 
not  unite  directly  with  either  oxygen  or  carbon. 

JBqp.  SS^^U  a  homing  tapet,  or  a  bit  of  flaming  wood  er  paper^  be 
thrast  ifltoa  bottle  of  chleiine  gas^  the  flaaM  wiU  become  murky,  and 
■fterstn^gglingfbramomeDlwillgoeat  Much  smekn  is  at  the  same 
tinw  given  ei£ 

Jbpi  69.««A  bit  of  paper,  attached  to  a  wise^  dipped  in  hot  oil  ol 
turpentine  and  then  fusddy  pkmged  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine^  wiU 
dsually  take  fire  spontaneoudy^  and  bnna  with  emotion  of  dense  black 
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fiimes.  On  ftccount  of  the  volatifity  and  retidj  inflaminabilitj  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  should  be  eueftiUy  beated  upon  a  water-bath  (Appendix, 
S 17)  in  a  porcelain  diah.  If  by  any  chance  the  turpentine  take  fire  in 
the  dish,  it  can  be  instantlj  extinguished  by  covering  the  dish. 

JExp.  60. — ^Piace  an  inverted  tidl  bottle  full  of  water  upon  the  shelf 
of  the  wator-pan  and  fill  it  two-thirds  full  of  chlorine ;  then  displace 
the  rest  of  the  water  with  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  Cover  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  glass  plate,  and,  removing  it  from  the 
water-pan,  place  it  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  table.  Remove 
the  cover,  and  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  gas ;  fire  will  be  propa- 
gated from  above  downwards,  while  clouds  of  smoke  are  evolved. 
HoM  a  pieoB  of  moistaned  bine  litiniis  paper  in  the  snoke;  it  will  be 
leddened  by  the  chlor^ydrio  acid  whieh  kas  been  formed. 

The  wnx^  wood,  paper,  toipentine^  and  gas  of  the  foregoing 
experimenta,  and  indeed  aaoat  of  the  aabstanoes  ordinarily  used 
as  oonbuatibleB,  ooaiain  hydrogea  and  ctrboou  The  hydrc^gen  of 
these  things  will  bun  in  chlotine,  will  unite  chemically  with  the 
diiorine  to  fonn  ehkrhydrio  aoid;  but  the  earbon  frUl  not  thna 
unite  with  chlorine.  Hence  it  it  that,  in  the  eaq[»erim6nta  in 
qaeedon,  the  combnatioa  ia  at  the  esqpease  ci  the  hydrogen ;  the 
hydrogen  of  the  eandle,  tnipentine,  and  so  forth  alone  unites  with 
dkiorine,  while  the  easrbon  is  set  &ee  as  lampblw^  or  smoke. 

113.  Chlorine  can  even  decompose  water  ander  certain  oondi- 
^ODS,  taking  away  its  hydxugen,  while  the  oxygen  is  left  free. 
Ibk  oecfurSy  for  example,  when  a  mixture  of  ehlocine  and  aqueous 
THpor  is  pnssed  through  a  red-hot  glass  or  poreelain  tube  filled 
with  fragments  of  tiie  same  material.  So,  too,  when  an  aqueous 
idutioiL  of  chlorine  is  ecKposed  to  light,  the  water  is  gradually 
deeompesed,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  107,  oxygen  being  set  frree, 
tad  cUorhydrie  acid  formed. 

2C1  +  H,0  =  2RCi  +  0. 

JS^  6L — YiHl  a  nsRQw-mouthed  bottle,  of 
the  capacity  of  at  least  half  a  litre,  with  water 
whidk  has  been  saturated  with  chlorine  at  a 
eomparatively  low  tempemtuve — such  as  ia 
leadily  obtained  by  immersing  the  receiver  in 
ice-water  during  the  absorption  of  the  gas. 
By  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  or  better,  a 
caoutchouc  stopper,  fit  tightly  to  the  bottle  a 
ghus  tube,  No.  6^  bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
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one  brancli  of  wbich  sball  be  long  enough  to  reaeli  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  while  the  other  ann,  made  much  shorter  than  tho  fizsty 
dips  into  an  open  beaker  glass  half  full  of  water. 

Place  the  apparatus  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  be  exposed  to  as 
much  direct  sunlight  as  possible.  After  a  time  oxygen  gas  will  begin 
to  collect  at  the  top  of  tiie  bottle,  and  in  the  course  of  sereral  houn^ 
or  days,  so  much  will  have  collected  that  it  can  be  tested  by  remoying 
the  cork  from  the  bottle  and  thrusting  in  a  glowing  splinter.  The 
liquid  displaced  by  the  oxygen  flows  over,  through  the  tube,  into  the 
beaker  glass.  The  chlorhydrie  acid  of  course  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  bottle. 

114.  The  applications  of  ehloriiie  in  the  arts  depend  npom  that 
readiness  to  combine  with  hydrogen  which  has  just  been  bzoti- 
plified.  By  virtae  of  this  aiBnity  for  hydrogen,  chlorine  acts 
indirectly  as  a  powerful  ozidising  agent.  It  acts  as  a  pnrreyor 
of  nascent  oxygen,  and  is  hence  a  mnch  more  efficient  agent  than 
free  oxygen,  snch  as  exists  in  the  air.  Its  chief  nses  are  for 
bleaching  cotton  goods,  paper  stock,  and  so  forth,  and  lor  destroy- 
ing foul  and  unhealthy  emanations. 

JExp.  62. — ^Pour  into  a  test-glass  a  quantity  of  chlorine-water 
(Exp.  62),  drop  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo,  and 
stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod.  The  blue  odor  of  the  indigo  will 
be  immediately  destroyed. 

In  the  same  way  the  color  of  litmns,  ooohineal,  aniline-purple, 
or  of  flowers,  calico,  and  the  like,  can  be  readUy  destroyed  by 
immersion  in  chlorine- water  or  in  moist  chlorine  gas.  The  pre- 
sence of  water  is  essential ;  perfectly  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach. 

JSacp.  68. — Fill  a  glass  tube,  No.  1,  about  20  cm.  long,  with  scraps 
of  coloured  calico  and  Ints  of  paper  which  have  been  written  upon  with 
ink.  Take  care  that  the  tube  and  its  contents  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
that  the  tube  is  closed  at  either  end  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes 
a  short  piece  of  tubing,  No.  6.  Place  the  tube  in  a  vertical  podtioni 
and  pass  into  it,  from  below,  chlorine  gas  which  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  (Appendix,  §  15).  The  color- 
ing-matters will  not  be  destroyed  so  long  as  they  remain  dry ;  but  if, 
aftiar  the  dry  chlorine  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  a  few  minutes,  a  littie 
water  be  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  so  that  its  contents  may  be 
wetted,  they  will  be  bleached  at  once. 

115.  Those  coloring-matters  which  are  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin  are  for  the  most  part  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  by- 
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dxogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  When  moist  chlorine  is  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  a  somewhat  complicated  reaction  occuis ; 
.  a  portion-  of  their  hydrogen  is  no  doubt  taken  out  by  the  chlorine, 
bat  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  water  which  is  present  is  decom- 
posed, and  its  oxygen  assists  the  disorganization  of  the  compound 
which  is  to  be  destroyed. 

.  Of  the  hydrogenized  or  carburetted  compounds  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  nascent  oxygen  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  those 
which  are  most  complex,  and  of  which  the  elements  are  held 
together  least  firmly,  will  of  oourse  be  acted  upon,  burned  up, 
and  destroyed.  As  a  rule,  the  coloring-matters  are  far  more 
easily  oxidized  than  the  cotton  doth ;  hence  they  can  readily  be 
removed  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  without  injury  to  the  cloth. 
Bat  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  were  to  be  continued  after  the 
coloring-matter  had  been  destroyed,  the  doth  itself  would  gra- 
dually be  burned  up* 

In  actual  practice,  where  the  duration  of  the  exposure  of  the 
doth  to  the  chlorine  is  carefully  regulated,  and  the  portions  of 
bleaching  liquor  which  at  first  remain  adhering  to  the  cloth  are 
completely  removed  by  washing  and  by  chemical  treatment,  the 
process  is  perfectly  safe  and  trustworthy  as  regards  cotton  or 
even  linen ;  but  the  animal  fibres,  such  as  wool  and  silk,  are  of 
more  complex  composition  than  cotton  and  linen;  they  cannot 
be  bleached  by  chlorine,  since  this  gas  would  attack  and  dis- 
organize them. 

116.  In  destroying  noxious  effluvia,  chlorine  either  acts  upon 
them  as  upon  coloring-matters,  or  it  simply  takes  away  hydrogen, 
as  in  the  case  of  sulphmretted  hydrogen  hereafter  to  be  studied. 
Putrid  animal  matter  may  be  rendered  comparatively  odorless,  by 
sprinkling  it  copiously  with  chlorine- water ;  hence  a  solution  of 
chlorine  finds  some  application  in  inquests  and  judicial  investi- 
gations. 

The  energy  with  which  chlorine  seizes  upon  hydrogen  may  be 
farther  illustrated  by  causing  dilorine  to  act  upon  ammonia-water. 

£xp.  64. — Into  a  glass  tabe,  Na  1,  about  a  metre  long,  pour  enough 
eUorine-watrar  to  fill  it  nine-tenths  fuU,  and  then  ammonia^water 
enough  to  fill  the  remaining  space.  Close  the  tube  with  the  thumb, 
invert  it  and  place  it  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  water-pan.   The 
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wnmnniftrwater,  being  spedfieallj  lighter  ilum  the  iolotioQ  of  eblo- 
rindy  will  flow  upwaxda  and  beeome  mixed  with  the  letter;  a  xeocticm 
will  immediately  entae ;  some  of  the  chloxine  will  unite  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  to  form  chloriiydric  acid^  and 
nitrogen  will  be  set  free.  Ni^berlese  Uttle  bubbles  of  this  gas  will 
escape  from  the  liquor  and  collect  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  may  be 
subsequently  tested  with  a  burning  match.  The  chlorhydric  acid 
formed  unites  with  the  remainder  of  the  ammonia  to  form  chloride 

4NH3  +  Sa  a  N  +  SNH^CL 

By  modifying  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiment, 
so  that  a  current  of  chlorine  can  be  passed  into  a  Tessel  containing 
ammonia-water,  the  eTolution  of  nitrogen  can  readily  be  made  con- 
tinuous, and  laige  quantities  of  the  gas  may  be  collected.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  and  easy  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  for  use  in  the 
laboratory,  were  it  not  that,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ammonia 
shall  always  be  present  in  considerable  excess.  If  this  precaution 
were  neglected,  there  might  be  formed,  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
upon  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very  dangerous  oompoond  called 
chloride  of  nitrogen.  As  prepared  by  this  method,  the  nitrogen  is 
always  contaminated  with  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen. 

In  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  chloride  of  ammonimn  which 
is  produced  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  It  may  be  recovered 
by  evaporating  the  water,  or  a  new  portion  of  it  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  chlorhydric  acid  with  ammonia. 

Exp,  65. — ^Fill  one  half-litre  bottle  with  dry  ammoniapgas,  and 
another  with  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas.  Invert  the  latter,  and  place  it 
over  the  former,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper  bottle  shall  rest  upon 
that  of  the  lower.  The  gases  will  immediately  imite  to  form  solid  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  a  dense  white  cloud  of  wldch  will  fill  the  bottles  :— 

NH,  +  HCl  «  NH^Cl. 
One  volume  of  ammonia  unites  with  one  volume  of  chlorhydric  addf 
and  the  gases  are  completely  condensed  to  a  white  solid. 

117.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  the  dangerous  compound  of  chlorine 
and  nitrogen  which  has  been  alluded  to  above,  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
or  nitrate  of  ammonium  at  the  temperature  of  15^  or  20°.  As  tiie 
chlorine  is  gradually  absorbed,  yellow  oily  drops  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen  form  upon  the  aurfiEice  of  the  liquid,  and  soon  fill  to  tlie 
bottom:— 

NH^a  +  ea  =  4HCi  +  Nca^ 
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Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a  volatQe  ydloir  oQ,  of  pecoHar,  pene- 
trating odor ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  congeal  when 
exposed  to  eold.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*653.  It  decomposes 
very  easily.  Upon  being  heated  to  nearly  100°,  or  touched  with 
any  tat  or  oU,  with  turpentine,  or  with  various  other  substances, 
it  explodes  with  extreme  violence;  indeed  it  often  explodes 
spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  cause.  A  single  drop  of  it, 
exploded  upon  a  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  shatters  the  vessel  to 
atoms.  The  preparation  and  handling  of  this  body  require  the 
greatest  caution ;  it  should  never  be  prepared  by  the  novice  in 
ohemistry. 

118.  We  have  heretofore  adduced  experimental  proof  of  every 
proposition  and  statement  so  far  as  was  possible  at  such  a  stage 
of  the  student's  pn^^ress.  The  chemical  propefties  of  the  four 
elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  have  been 
exhibited  by  experiment,  the  composition  of  many  of  their  most 
important  compounds  has  been  demonstrated  by  analysis  or  by 
synthesis,  or  by  both  these  methods,  and  the  chemical  properties 
of  these  compounds  have  been  illustrated  by  actual  experiment. 
Several  objects  have  been  thus  attained: — ^first,  experimental 
metiiods  of  research  have  been  illustrated  by  tangible  examples ; 
secondly,  the  foundation,  scope,  and  application  of  important 
laws  of  chemical  combination  have  been  explained ;  thirdly,  four 
leading  elements  have  been  minutely  studied — ^hydrogen  (the 
standard  atom  and  the  unity  of  specific  gravity  for  gases), 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine  (three  widely  difPiised  elements, 
each  of  which  is  the  first  member  and  prototype  of  an  important 
group  of  elements,  many  of  whose  properties  we  shall  hereafter 
find  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  in  studying  the 
prototypes);  fourthly,  three  compoimds  of  these  elements  have 
been  carefully  studied— chlorhydric  add,  water,  and  ammonia 
^-eomponnds  which  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
of  great  significance  as  types,  or  models,  of  three  large  groups  of 
compounds  whose  properties  we  have  really  been  studying  while 
V6  studied  their  types. 

From  this  point  forward  the  student  will  be  asked  to  accept 
(m  trust  many  facts,  drawn  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  the 
tdence  and  resting  on  satisfactory  evidence,  the  fhll  exposition 
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of  which  would  he  bofh  tedious  and  inapproptiste.  Tlie  mlhii 
matter  of  chemistry  is  so  yast  and  Tarious  that  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  select  from  the  great  mass  of  material  only  the  most 
Taluahle  portions,  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  elements  and  com* 
pounds  which  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  useful  arts,  or 
which  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  instructive  theories  or 
recognised  laws  of  the  science* 

119.  Oampawiid$  of  Chlcrint  and  Oxygen, — Free  chlorine  does 
ot  combine  directly  with  free  oxygen.  But  by  resorting  to 
indirect  methods  seyeral  compounds  of  the  two  elements  oan  be 
obtained.  As  many  as  five  different  oxides  of  chlorine,  enume* 
rated  below,  have  been  described,  though  as  yet  some  of  them 
are  known  only  in  combination  with  water  or  other  substances^ 
and  not  in  the  free  condition  :— 
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Hypochloroui  acid .  2  yolB.4-1  vol. 

Chlorous  aoid 2  vols.  +3  toIs. 

Hypoohlorio  aoid...  1  toL  +2to1i. 

Ohlorioacid 2to1b.+5to18. 

Perchloric  aoid 2  toIb.  +7  toIs. 
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Chlorine.  Ojcyirau. 

35-5x2=71  16 

366x2=71  16x3=  48 

35-6  16x2=  32 

36-6x2=71  16x6=:  80 
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120.  Bypoehlorout  Add  (C1,0). — ^If  a  small  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  (hydrate  of  calcium)  be  thrown  into  a  bottie  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  the  mixture  be  then  left  to  itself  during  several  hours,  the 
chlorine  will  be  completely  absorbed,  and  there  will  be  formed 
two  compounds,  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  hypochlorite 
of  calcium,  the  other  chloride  of  calcium.  The  reaction  may  be 
thus  fvniulated : — 

2(CaO,H,0)  +  4C1  «  CaO,Cl,0  +  CaCl,  +  2Rfi. 

This  mixture  is  a  substance  much  used  in  the  arts  under  the 
technical  names  '<  chloride  of  lime,"  and  **  bleadhiug-powder ; ''  it 
will  be  again  referred  to  hereafter. 

121.  Hydrated  hypodhlorous  acid  may  be  prepared  from 
«<bleaching*powd6r;''  the  sblution  has  a  yellowish  odor,  an 
acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar  sweet  odor.  When  concentrated  it 
decomposes  rapidly,  even  if  kept  upon  ioe.    Dilute  solutions  are 
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more  steUoy  but  they  deoompose  dowly  upon  being  boiled.  Hj- 
poehloitras  aeid  is  a  powerfdl  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent. 
Its  solntion  produces  at  once  effects  which  aie  only  slowly  ob- 
tained  when  chlorine-water  is  employed. 

Anhydrous  hypoohlorous  add,  whioh  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
moving the  water  from  the  aqueous  solution,  is  a  gas  of  pale 
yellow  color  and  offensive  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
dilorine.  It  decomposes  very  easily  into  2  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  1  volume  of  oxygen ;  even  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is  suf- 
ficient to  decompose  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  it  unchanged 
even  for  a  few  hours.  At  low  temperatures,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  gas  condenses  to  a  dark 
oraDge-colored  liquid,  heavier  than  water  and  very  explosive. 

122.  Chlorcu3  Add,  d^O,,  may  be  obtained  by  deoxidizing 
diloric  acid  by  means  of  nitrous  add.  When  in  the  anhydrous 
condition  it  is  a  gas  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  liquefiable  by 
extreme  cold.  It  is  a  dangerous  eompound  to  prepare,  since  at 
temperatures  above  57^  it  decomposes,  with  explosion,  into  chlo- 
rine and  oxygen.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
possesses  strong  bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties.  It  is  a 
weaker  add  thaa  chloric  add,  §  124,  but  resembles  it  in  many 
respects.  With  metallio  oxides  it  unites  to  form  compounds 
called  chlorites. 

123.  Sj/pachhrtc  Aeid,  ClO^. — ^This  very  explosive  compound 
may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  The  gas  is  of  a 
blight  yellow  color  and  aromatic  odor.  Upon  being  exposed  to 
daylight  or  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  it  decomposes  into  oxygen  and  chlorine,  the  decomposition 
being  usually  attimded  with  explosion.  The  preparation  of  the 
gas  is  dangerous,  and  should  never  be  attempted  unless  upon  a 
Teiy  small  scale.  At  flie  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ioe  and 
lalt^  Hie  gas  condenses  to  a  yeUow,  highly  explosive  liquid. 

124.  Chloric  Add,  Cifi^, — In  the  present  state  of  sdence  this 
is  tiie  most  important  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
It  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  and  in  the  hydrated  condition 
has  never  been  obtained  with  less  than  1  molecule  of  watefi 
H,0,CI,0^ 
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When  a  current  of  chlorine  b  made  to  flow  into  a  cold  dilute  aqneona 
aolution  of  caustic  potaah,  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  of  chloride  ot 
potassium  is  produced : — 

2(K,0^,0)  +  4C1  a  KfifCifi  +  2K01  +  2Efi,'^ 

the  reaction  heing  analogous  to  that  hetween  lime  and  chlorine,  de- 
scribed in  §  120.  But  if  the  conditions  as  to  the  concentration  and 
temperature  of  the  solution  of  potash  be  changed — ^if,  instead  of  using 
a  dilute  solution,  chlorine  be  passed  into  a  moderately  strong  hot  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash;  or  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  hypochlorous  acid 
will  no  longer  be  formed,  but  instead  of  it  chloric  acid.  The  reaction 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

8(K,0,H,0)  +  12a  =  B:,0,C1,0,  +  lOKCl  +  eH,o, 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  as  before,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
chlorine  is  now  more  highly  oxidized.  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  less 
soluble  than  chloride  of  potassium ;  it  separates  in  flat  tabular  crystals 
after  the  liquid  has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  cooled.  It 
is  the  substance  which  was  employed  £)r  making  oxygen  in  Exp.  7. 

Chloric  acid  could  be  prepazed  directly  from  chlorate  of  potassium  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  this  substance  with  fluosilicic  add.  An  almost 
insoluble  fluosilicate  of  potassium  would  be  formed,  and  chloric  acid 
set  £ree.  But  an  easier  method  is  to  first  conyert  the  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium into  chlorate  of  barium,  and  to  liberate  the  chloric  acid  from  this 
salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  barium  forms  a  remarkably 
insoluble  compound : — 

BaO,Cl,0,  +  H,0,SO,  =  BaO,SO,  +  H,0,a,0,. 

The  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  separated  l&om  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  barium  by  filtration,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  exhausted  receiyer  of  an  air-pump.  By  cautious  eyapora- 
tion  the  acid  may  be  brought  to  a  83nrupy  consistence,  but  is  then 
rather  easily  decomposed,  especially  if  it  be  heated  or  exposed  to  lighl 
At  the  temperature  of  boiling  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  perchloric 
acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  strong  acidf  and  a  powerful 
oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent. 

125.  Perchloric  Acid,  Cl^O^,  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  when 
an  aqueous  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  boiled ;  being  volatile  it  may 
be  distilled  off  and  ooUeoted.  A  compound  of  this  acid  and  po- 
tassium^  perchlorate  of  potassium,  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
chlorate  of  potassium  to  a  certain  temperature.  Perchloric  add 
is  a  more  stable  compound  than,  either  of  the  other  oxides  of 
chlorine.    The  dilute  aqueous  solution  may  be  concentrated  by 
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eyaporatioa  orer  fin,  even  at  high  temperatnrei*  The  hydrated 
acid  H,0,C1^0^  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  which  boili  at  203°, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*782.  It  is  a  poweduL  ozidioDg 
agent. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  compare  this  series  of  oxides  of 
chlorine  with  that  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  to  note  the 
points  in  which  the  two  series  resemble  and  those  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BBOXIKB. 

126.  Bromine  is  an  element  closely  alh'ed  to  chlorine.  It  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  water  of  many 
saline  springs.  1  litre  of  sea-water  contains  from  0-0143  to 
0-1005  grm.  of  it.  As  it  exists  in  nature  it  is  combined  with 
metals,  bromide  of  magnesium  being  the  compound  most  com- 
monly met  with.  Bromide  of  magnesium  is  a  constituent  of  the 
nncrystallizable  residue,  called  bittern,  which  remains  after  the 
chloride  of  sodium  has  been  crystallized  out  from  the  natural 
brines ;  at  sereral  saline  springs  this  bittern  contains  so  laige  a 
proportion  of  the  bromide  that  bromine  can  be  profitably  extracted 
from  it.    Most  of  the  bromine  of  commerce  is  thus  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  bromine  from  the  bittern,  the  latter  is  mixed  widi 
black  oxide  of  manganese  and  chlorhydric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  retort 
CUorine  is  of  coarse  eyolTed  from  these  materials  in  the  midst  of  the 
hquid ;  it  reacts  upon  the  bromide  of  magnesium  and  sets  free  bromine, 
which  distils  oyer  into  the  receiver  as  a  dark-red,  very  heavy  liquid : — 

MgBr,  +  2a  =  MgCl,  +  2Br. 

AH  the  metallic  bromides  are  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bro- 
mine being,  as  a  ralci  a  less  energetic  chemical  agent  than  chlorine. 

127.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  bromine  is  a  liquid  of  dark 
brown-red  color,  about  three  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  highly 
poisonous.  Its  odor  is  irritating  and  disagreeable,  whence  the 
name  bromine^  deriv^  from  a  Greek  word  and  signifying  a 
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fltendi.    It  boils  at  about  60^,  but  is  rerj  volatile  eren  at  tibe 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

Exp,  66. — ^By  means  of  a  small  pipette,  throw  into  a  flask  or  bottle, 
of  the  capacity  of  1  or  2  litres,  8  or  4  drops  of  bromine.  Cover  the 
botde  loosely,  and  leave  it  standing.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  filled 
with  a  red  vapor,  which  u  bromine  gas.  This  vapor  is  veiy  heavyi 
more  than  five  times  as  heavy  as  air,  sad  eighty  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen. 

At  about  7°  bromine  crystallixes  in  brittle  plates.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  all  propor- 
tions in  ether. 

In  its  chemical  behavior,  as  well  as  in  many  of  its  physical 
properties,  bromine  closely  resembles  chlorine.  Its  affinity  for 
hydrogen,  though  weaker  than  that  of  chlorine,  is  still  power- 
ful, like  chlorine,  it  is  an  energetic  bleaching  and  disinfecting 
agent,  and  it  decomposes  Hie  vapor  of  water  when  passed  with  it 
through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  redness,  bromhydrio  acid  and 
oxygen  being  the  products  of  the  reaction.  A  lighted  taper  bums 
for  an  instant  in  bromine  vapor  and  is  then  extinguished.  Phos- 
phorus, antimony,  potassium,  and  the  like,  take  fire  on  being 
thrown  into  bromine,  in  the  same  way  as  in  chlorine,  a  bromide 
of  the  other  element  being  produced. 

JBxp.  67. — ^Fit  a  thin  cork  to  a  large,  wide-mouthed  bottle ;  perfo- 
rate the  cork,  and  through  the  hole  pass  a  tube  of  thin  glass  (No.  2) 
closed  at  one  end.  The  tube  should  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  should  project  two  or  three  inches  above  the  cork.  Within 
the  tube  place  a  few  drops  of  bromine ;  throw  in  upon  this  a  very  small 
quantity  of  finely  powdered  antimony,  and  instantly  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  with  an  inverted  crucible  or  wide-mouthed  phial,  in  order 
that  nothing  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  tube  by  the  violent  action 
which  attends  the  combination.  If  the  tube  be  broken,  its  fingments 
will  be  retained  within  the  bottle. 

Bromine  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  medicine,  and  largely  in 
photography.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  it  is  often  employed, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  substitute  for  chlorine ;  for, 
though  less  energetic,  it  is  more  manageable  than  the  latter,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  where  a  liquid  is  desirable. 

128.  Bromhydrie  Acid  (HBr). — ^In  spite  of  the  strong  affinity 
of  bromine  for  hydrogen,  these  elements  cannot  readily  be  made 
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to  nniie  direetly.  A  mixtiiie  of  equal  Tolnmes  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine  vapor  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  explosion  by  ez- 
poaoie  to  the  son's  rays,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  boming 
lamp,  thongh  a  certain  amount  of  combination  occurs  in  the  im-> 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  flame.  But  by  immersing  in  the 
miztore  a  platinum  wire,  kept  red-hot  by  a  galyanio  current,  the 
two  elements  may  be  made  to  unite  slowly ;  and  a  similar  result 
IB  obtained  by  passing  the  mixed  gases  throi^  a  red-hot  tube. 
Bromhydric  acid  gas  can,  however,  be  readily  prepared  by  de-> 
oomposing  bromide  of  potassium  with  sulphuric  acid,  or,  better, 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  reaction  is 
ualogous  to  that  in  which  chlorhydrio  acid  is  obtained  from 
chloride  of  sodium : — 

2KBr  +  H,0^0,  »  K,0,BO,  +  2HBr. 

If  sulphuric  add  be  employed,  a  secondary  reaction  occurs ;  a 
small  part  of  the  bromhydric  acid  suffers  decomposition,  and  the 
product  is  slightly  contaminated  with  free  bromine  and  with 
sulphurous  acid : — 

2HBr  +  H,0,SO,  =  2Efi  +  2Bt  +  SO,, 

Since  phosphoric  acid  does  not  thus  decompose  bromhydric 
acid,  the  latter  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid. 

129.  Bromhydric  acid  is  a  colorless,  irritating  gas,  which,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  fumes  even  more 
strongly  than  chlorhydric  add.  By  powerful  pressure  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  condition,  and  upon  being  exposed  to  intense 
cold  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  solid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  add  solution 
whieh  resembles  chlorhydric  acid  in  many  respects,  and,  like  it, 
fumes  in  the  air.  A  ready  method  of  preparing  the  solution  is 
to  decompose  a  strong  solution  of  bromide  of  barium  with  sul- 
phuric add  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water.  The  solution 
of  the  free  acid  may  then  be  separated  from  the  insoluble  siQphate 
of  barium  by  filtration  or  by  distillation. 

When  the  solution  of  this  add  is  mixed  with  nitric  add,  there 
is  obtained  another  aqua  regia  capable  of  dissolving  gold  and  pla- 
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tiimm,  like  ihe  iniztaie  of  dibrhydrio  and  iiiltio  adds,  thoni^lew 

xeadily. 

130.  The  gas  nndeigoea  bo  ohange  when  paaaed  tbrougb  a 
red-hot  tabe ;  but  it  is  zeadily  decomposed  by  metals  like  potas- 
sium at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  by  tin  gently  heated.  A 
bromide  of  the  metal  Ib  formed  in  either  case,  and  there  remains 
a  volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  half  that'of  the  original  gas.  Ob- 
servation has  shown  that  the  specifk)  gravity  of  the  gas  is  very 
nearly  40*5,  or  half  the  sum  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bromine 
vapor  and  hydrogen.  From  this  fact  and  the  above  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gas  by  metals,  it  follows  that  bromhydric  acid  is  com* 
posed  of  equal  volumes  of  bromine  and  hydri^n  united  without 
condensation. 

131.  Bramie  Add,  H,0,Br,Oj.— Only  one  oxide  of  bromine 
has  been  stadied,  and  even  this  has  never  been  obtained  free  from 
water.  It  is  bromic  add,  a  substance  corresponding  to  chloric 
acid  in  composition  and  properties.  Its  compounds,  also,  known 
as  bromates,  generally  resemble  very  dosely  the  corresponding 
chlorates. 

Bromate  of  potassium  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon 
potash-lye,  in  the  same  way  that  chlorate  of  potassium  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine : — 

6(K,0,H,0)  +  12Br  ->  Kfifirfi^  +  lOEBr  +  BHfi. 

The  bromate,  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  bromide,  can  subse- 
quently be  separated  by  crystallization.  In  order  to  obtain  the  hy- 
diated  add,  bromate  of  barium  may  be  decomposed  with  dilute  Sid* 
phuric  add : — 

BaO,BrsO,  +  H,0,SO,  m  Ba0,S0,  -h  H,0,Br,0,. 

The  insoluble  sulphate  of  barium  is  separated  by  filtration.  The 
add  solution  can  be  concentrated  to  a  certain  extent  by  evaporation 
at  a  gentie  heat,  but  cannot  readily  be  brought  to  a  syrupy  consistency 
without  decomposition.  It  decomposes,  also,  on  being  heated  to  lOO', 
and  in  general  gives  up  oxygen  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  sub- 
stances which  readily  combine  with  that  element. 

132.  ffypohromaut  Add,  H,0,Br,0. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  an  oxide  of  bromine  corresponding  to  hypo- 
chlorous  acid.  When  bromine  is  added  to  an  excess  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  liquid  of  strong  bleaching-pioperties  is 
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obtaiiiedy  from  wUA  a  yellowbb,  aoid  tnid  naj  be  dittalled* 
This  distillate  bleaches  stronglj,  and  yields,  on  analysis,  nunbert 
corresponding  with  the  above  foimula.  When  cold  dilate  alka- 
line solutions  are  mixed  with  bromine  they  acquire  a  power  of 
bleaching,  and  in  general  behave  like  the  alkaline  hypochlorites, 
which  are  formed  under  similar  conditions.  So  too  when  bro* 
mine-water  is  treated  with  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  a  sparingly 
soluble  oxybromide  of  mercury  is  formed,  together  with  a  bleach- 
ing liquor  supposed  to  contain  hypobromous  add. 

The  analogies  which  subsist  between  chlorine  and  bromine  are, 
however,  everywhere  so  clearly  defined  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  other  oxides  of  bromine,  corresponding  to  those  of 
cfalorine,  will  be  sooner  or  later  discovered, 

133.  Chloride  of  Bromine. — Liquid  bromine  absorbs  a  large 
quantity  of  chlorine-gas  when  the  two  elements  are  brought 
together,  and  there  is  formed  a  very  volatile  liquid  called  chloride 
of  bromine.  It  exhales  a  pungent,  irritating  odor,  and  ib  soluble 
in  water ;  the  solution  possesses  considerable  bleaching-power. 

134.  Bromide  of  Nitrogen  is  an  explosive  compound  analogous 
to  diloride  of  nitrogen,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  means 
of  bromide  of  potassium. 
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135.  In  its  chemical  properties  iodine  bears  a  striking  resem* 
blance  to  bromine,  and  consequently  to  chlorine  also.  It  exists 
in  sea-water  and  in  the  water  of  many  saline  and  mineral  springs. 
The  proportion  of  iodine  in  sea- water  is  exceedingly  small,  being 
even  smaller  than  that  of  bromine.  But  iodine  is  obtained  more 
readily  than  bromine ;  for  iodine  is  absorbed  from  sea-water  by 
various  marine  plants,  which,  during  their  growth,  collect  and 
concentrate  the  minute  quantities  of  iodine  which  the  sea-water 
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oontainB,  to  tneh  an  extent  that  it  ean  be  eztraeted  from  them 
with  profit* 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  where  labor  is 
cheap,  the  sea-weeds  which  contain  iodine  are  collected,  dried,  and 
burned,  at  a  low  heat^  in  shallow  pits.  The  half-fdsed  ashes  thus 
obtained,  called  kelp  or  vaiec,  contains,  among  other  things,  iodine  in 
the  form  of  iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  lixiviated 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  then  eyaporated  and  set  aside 
to  crjTstallize.  The  iodides,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other 
constituents  of  the  ash,  remain  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor  after 
most  of  the  other  salts  have  crystallized  out.  If  this  mother-liquor, 
or  iodifke^e,  be  now  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add 
and  left  to  itself  for  a  day  or  two,  it  may  be  freed  from  a  further  portion 
of  impurity ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  leaden  retort,  mixed  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  gently 
heated.  Iodine  is  set  free,  just  as  chlorine  would  be  from  chloride  of 
sodium  under  similar  circumstances,  and  may  be  collected  in  appro- 
priate receivers : — 

2NaI  +  2(H,0,S0,)  +  MnO,  b  Na,0,SO,  +  MnO,SO,-h  2H,0  -h  2L 

136.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  iodine  is  a  soft,  heavy, 
crystalline  solid  of  bluish-black  color  and  metallic  lustre.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4*948.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  (107^)  a 
little  above  that  at  which  water  boils,  and  boils  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature  (178^-180°) ;  but  in  spite  of  this  high  boil- 
ing-point it  evaporates  rather  freely  at  the  ordinary  temperatnre 
of  the  air,  and  the  more  rapidly  when  it  is  in  a  moist  condition. 
It  may  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heating  it  upon  writing-paper. 
Its  odor  is  peculiar,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  but 
weaker,  and  easily  distinguiahed  from  it  Its  atomic  weight 
is  127. 

The  vapor  of  iodine  is  of  a  mag^nificent  purple  color,  whence 
the  name  iodine,  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  violet- 
colored;  it  is  very  heavy,  indeed  the  heaviest  of  all  known 
gases ;  it  is  nearly  nine  times  as  heavy  aa  air.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  vapor  is  127. 

JEzp,  68. — Hold  a  dry  test-tube  in  the  gas-lamp  by  means  of  the 
wooden  nippers,  and  warm  it  along  its  entire  length,  in  so  far  as  this 
is  practicable.  Drop  into  the  hot  tube  a  small  fragment  of  iodine,  and 
observe  the  vapor  as  it  rises  in  the  tube.    If  only  a  small  portion  of 
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the  tabe  W9n  heated,  the  vapor  would  be  depodted  as  solid  iodine 
upon  the  cold  part  of  its  walls. 

137.  Solid  iodine  is  never  met  with  in  the  amorphona,  shape- 
less state  in  which  glass,  resin,  coal  and  many  other  substances 
oecor.  No  matter  how  obtained,  its  particles  always  exhibit  a 
definite  crystalline  stmctore.  If  the  iodine  be  melted  and  then 
allowed  to  oool,  or  if  it  be  converted  into  vapor  and  this  vapor  be 
subsequently  condensed,  crystals  will  be  formed  in  either  case. 
Perfect  crystals  can  be  still  more  readily  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodohydric  add,  and  exposing  this 
solution  to  the  air  in  a  narrow-necked  or  loosely  stoppered  bottle; 
the  iodohydric  acid  will  be  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and,  as  it  deoomposesy  well-defined  crys- 
tals of  iodine  will  be  deposited. 

In  whichever  way  prepared,  the  crystals  of  iodine  axe  octahe- 
drons with  a  rhombic  base,  belonging  to  the  crystalline  system 
called  trimetric.  As  commonly  seen,  the  crystals  are  thin, 
flatt^ied  tables,  distorted  by  excessive  elongation  in  one  di- 
vection. 

138.  Iodine  is  searoely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  though  enough 
dissolves  to  impart  a  brown  color  to  the  water ;  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  These  solutions  are  much  used  in 
medicine,  particularly  the  alcoholic  solution,  which  is  called  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  When  swallowed  in  the  solid  state,  iodiue  acts  as 
an  energetic  corrosive  poison ;  but  several  of  its  compounds,  and 
the  element  itself  when  taken  in  small  doses,  are  highly  prized 
as  medicaments.  It  is  also  largely  employed  in  photography,  and 
is  a  useful  reagent  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

139.  As  has  been  already  stated,  iodine,  in  its  chemical  beha- 
vior, resembles  chlorine  and  bromine,  only  its  affinities  are  more 
feeble.  It  enters  into  combination  with  less  energy  than  either 
of  these  elements,  and  is  displaced  by  them  from  most  of  its  com- 
binations. Like  them,  it  unites  directly  with  the  metals  and  with 
several  other  elements.  It  gradually  corrodes  organic  tissues, 
and  destroys  coloring-matters,  though  but  slowly.  No  oxygen  is 
given  oflT  from  the  aqueous  solution  when  this  is  exposed  to  sun- 
lit ;  but  the  color  of  the  solution  slowly  disappears,  and  a  mix- 
.toie  of  iodohydric  and  iodic  acids  is  fanned  in  it* 
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A  singular  property  of  iodine  is  its  power  of  forming  a  blue 
oomponnd  with  starch. 

Etp,  60. — Prepare  a  quantify  of  thin  starch-paste  by  boiling  dO  c  c 
of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  sdrring  into  it  0*5  grm.  of  starch 
which  has  previously  been  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  cream  by 
rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  water. 

Pour  8  or  4  drops  of  the  paste  into  10  c  c.  of  water  in  a  test-tube 
and  shake  the  mixture  so  that  the  paste  may  be  equably  difiused 
through  the  water;  then  add  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine, 
and  observe  the  beautiful  blue  color  which  the  solution  assumes.  If 
the  solution  be  heated  the  blue  coloration  will  disappeari  but  it  reap- 
pears when  tiie  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool. 

Dip  a  strip  of  white  paper  in  the  starch-paste  and  suspend  it,  while 
still  moist,  in  a  large  bottle,  into  the  bottom  of  which  two  or  three 
crystals  of  iodine  have  been  thrown.  As  the  vapor  of  iodine  slowly 
diffuses  through  the  air  of  the  bottie  it  will  at  last  come  in  contact 
with  the  starchy  and  after  some  minutes  the  paper  will  be  colored 
blue. 

This  reaction  fiimishes  a  very  delicate  test  for  iodine.  By  its 
means  it  has  been  proved  that  iodine,  though  nowhere  very  abun- 
dant, is  very  widely  distribnted  in  nature ;  traces  of  it  have  been 
detected  in  land  plants,  and.  in  many  well,  river,  and  spring 
waters,  also  in  rain-water,  and  even  in  the  air ;  indeed  it  would 
be  difficnlt  to  say  where  iodine  is  not. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  detected  by  this  test,  the  iodine  must 
be  free  or  nncombined.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  ohlorine  readily 
expels  iodine  from  most  of  its  combinations.  In  case,  tiiien,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  iodine 
(iodide  of  potassium,  for  example)  in  any  substance,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chlorine-water,  or  of  some  other  agent  capable  of  expelling 
iodine,  must  be  added  to  this  substance.  Onoe  displaced  from 
its  combination,  the  iodine  may  be  at  once  detected  by  means  of 
starch. 

Exp,  70. — ^Place  in  a  test-tube  10  c.  c.  of  water,  a  drop  of  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  3  or  4  drops  of  the 
starch-paste  of  Exp.  69.  If  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  pure,  no  colo- 
ration will  occur.  Add  now  2  or  8  drops  of  chlorine-water,  and  shake 
the  tube.    The  characteristic  blue  coloration  at  once  appears. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  reaction,  dissolve 
0*14  grm.  of  iodide  of  potsanum  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  to  this  sdu* 
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don,  wHieh  contains  1  part  of  iodine  in  10,000  parts  of  wator,  add  some 
of  the  starch-paste  and  seyeral  drops  of  red  faming  nitric  add,  a  re- 
agent on  some  acoouats  better  fitted  than  chlorine  to  disengage  iodine 
in  this  experiment  (see  f  150).  After  a  time  the  solution  will  exhibit 
the  blue  color,  though  in  solutions  so  dilute  as  this  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  coloration  appears  only  after  the  lapse  of  seyeral 
hours. 

It  follows,  of  course,  from  the  foregoing  experiment,  that  the 
reaction  of  iodine  upon  starch  can  be  used  aa  a  test  for  those 
substances  which,  Hke  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  are  capable  of  set- 
ting free  iodine,  as  well  as  for  iodine  itself.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory  it  is  customary  to  keep  on  hand  for  this  purpose  a 
store  of  paper  upon  which  has  been  spread  a  mixture  of  starch- 
paste  and  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  as  follows : — 

JExp.  71. — Dissolve  0-6  grm.  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  (hee  from 
iodate)  in  100  c.  c.  of  water ;  boil  this  solution  in  a  porcelain  dish  and 
stir  into  it  5  grms.  of  finely  powdered  starch,  taking  care  not  to  bum 
the  starch,  and  stirring  until  the  mass  gelatinises.  Remove  the  lamp, 
allow  the  paste  to  become  cold,  and  by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula 
spread  it  thinly  upon  one  side  of  white  glazed  paper.  The  paper  is 
then  dried,  cut  into  strips  about  8  cm.  long  by  2  wide,  and  preserved 
in  stoppered  bottles  kept  carefully  closed. 

Exp,  72. — Place  in  a  test-tube  a  small  quantity  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, pour  upon  it  4  or  5  c  c.  of  chlorhydric  add,  heat  the  mixture, 
and  hold  at  the  top  of  the  tube  a  moistened  strip  of  the  test-paper 
which  was  prepared  in  the  preceding  experiment.  The  chlorine  evolved 
by  the  reaction  of  the  chlorhydric  add  upon  the  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese sets  free  iodine  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  upon  the  test-paper, 
and  the  starch  is  thereby  coloured  blue.  The  presence  of  chlorine  in 
ehlorhydric  add  is  thus  made  apparent  By  this  test  we  might  dis- 
'  criminate,  for  example,  between  dilate  nitric  and  chlorhydric  adds. 

140.  lodokydric  Add  (HI).  —  Hydrogen  and  iodine  do  not 
readily  unite  together  directly.  There  is  here  nothing  to  recall 
the  explosive  violence  with  which  chlorine  and  hydrogen  com- 
bine.  Sunlight  has  no  power  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
two  elements  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  when  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  iodine  vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  iodohydrio  add  is  formed.  It  has  been  observed,  also,  that 
spongy  platinum  will  cause  the  union  of  the  two  elements  even  at 
ardinaiy  temperatures.    Even  when  indirect  methods  are  resorted 
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to^  it  is  less  easy  to  prepare  iodohydrio  aoid  than  chlorliydrie  or 
bromhydrio  adds. 

If  iodide  of  sodium  be  distilled  intb  sulphimc  acid,  there  will  be 
obtained  but  little  iodohydric  acid ;  for  most  of  that  which  is  produced 
at  first  will  be  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  same  way  as  happens  to  a  less  extent  with  bromhydric  add, 
$128. 

As  fiust  as  iodohydrio  add  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

2NaI  +    H,SO,  B  Na,SO,  +  SHI, 

most  of  it  is  decomposed  by  another  portion  of  sulphuric  add,  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  thus  represented  :^- 

2m  +  H,SO^  »  2H,0  +  SO,  +  2L 

Solutions  of  iodohydrio  add  can,  howeyetr,  be  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  called 
sulphydric  add.  In  practice,  a  current  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  made 
to  pass  through  water  in  which  finely  divided  iodine  is  kept  suspended 
by  agitation.  The  sulphydric  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  H^, 
reads  upon  21,  and  there  is  formed  2HI  and  free  sulphur,  which  ia 
deposited. 

A  solution  of  iodohydrio  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  much  water,  in  which  case  the 
phosphorus  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  the  water,  while 
'  the  iodine  takes  the  hydrogen.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  by  decompo- 
dng  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  barium  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  off  the  solution  from  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  barium. 

141.  The  dilute  add  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  can 
be  concentrated,  by  evaporation,  to  a  liquor  of  1*7  specific  gravity, 
boiling  at  127^,  and  composed  of  one  molecule  of  iodohydrio  add 
united  with  11  molecules  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has' 
a  sour,  suffocating  odor,  and  pungent  add  taste.  When  conoen- 
trated  it  ^mes  strongly  in  the  air.  It  cannot  be  long  preserved 
when  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
unites  with  its  hydrogen,  and  iodine  is  set  free.  At  first  this  iodine 
dissolves  in  that  portion  of  the  iodohydrio  add  which  has  not  yet 
been  decomposed ;  but  after  the  add  has  become  saturated,  orystab 
of  iodine  are  depo8ited,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  137.  The  decom- 
position of  iodohydrio  add  is  so  rapid  that  the  pure,  colorless  so- 
lution of  it  becomes  red  from  separation  of  iodine  after  a  few 
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homs'  exposure  to  the  air,  no  matter  whether  it  be  minute  oir 
concentrated.  The  easy  decompositon  of  this  acid  shows  dearly 
with  how  much  less  force  hydrogen  holds  iodine  in  combination 
than  it  holds  either  chlorine  or  bromine. 

142.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  anhydrous  iodohydrio 
add  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  bottom  ot  a  test-tube  place  a  mixture  of  0  parts  of  iodine  and 
1  part  of  phosphorus.  Cover  the  mixture  with  coarsely  powdered 
glass,  and  bring  about  chemical  imion  between  the  iodine  and  the 
phosphorus  by  gently  heating  them.  Place  now  a  few  drops  of  water 
in  the  tube,  and  connect  with  it  a  gas  delivery-tube  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  stopper.  lodohydric  acid  will  be  immediately  given  off, 
and  may  be  collected  by  displacement. 

Another  method  is  to  pack  a  test-tube  with  alternate  layers  of  phos* 
phoruB,  iodine,  and  moistened  glass-powder,  and  then  to  gently  heat 
the  tube.  The  operation  depends  upon  the  fornuition  of  an  iodide  of 
phoephoms  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  body  by  contact 
with  water  into  iodohydric  acid  and  a  compound  of  phosphorus^  oxjgem^ 
and  water^  called  hydrated  phosphorous  acid : — 

2PI,  +  eH^o  =  em  +  8h,o,p,o,. 

148.  lodohydric  add  is  a  colorless,  acid  gas,  of  suffocating 
odor ;  it  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
It  can  be  liquefied  rather  eadly  by  pressure,  and  solidified  at  —51^ 
to  a  colorless  mass  like  ice.  The  gas  is  more  than  four  times  as 
heavy  as  air,  its  specific  gravity  having  been  fouud  by  observa- 
iioii  to  be  64*11.  From  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
striking  analogy  which  the  compound  bears  to  bromhydric  and 
chlorhydiio  adds,  it  follows  that  the  gas  is  composed  of  equal 
TolmneB  of  iodine  vapor  and  hydrogen  united  without  condensa- 
tion ;  for  the  theoretical  density  of  a  gas  thus  composed  would  be 
(127+l)-r2==64,  a  number  with  which  the  observed  specific 
gravity  closely  agrees.  The  chemical  effect  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen  contained  in  iodohydric  add  is  most  remark- 
aUa.  Only  yfj^,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  iodohydric  acid  is 
hydrogen^  yet  this  very  small  proportional  quantity  of  hydrogen 
u  competent  to  impart  an  entirely  new  set  of  properties,  both  to 
the  iodine  and  the  hydrogen ;  the  add  beans  no  resemblance  to 
dther  of  its  constituents, 

144.  Iodohydric  acid  is  a  compoTuid  which  decomposes  easily. 
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'When  a  mixtaie  of  the  gas  and  oxygen  is  passed  Ihrongh  a  red- 
hot  tube,  water  and  free  iodine  are  the  products.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  abstract  hydrogen  from  it,  and  leaTe  iodine  free ;  and 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  many  oxygen  compounds  which 
readily  part  with  oxygen*  With  many  of  the  metals  it  forms 
iodides,  while  hydrogen  is  set  free ;  and  it  reacts  upon  most  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  forming  water  and  a  metallic  iodide. 

Though  the  hydrogen  of  iodohydric  add  is  readily  removed  by 
means  of  oxygen  in  numerous  instanoes,  it  appears,  upon  the 
other  hand,  that  iodine  can  abstract  hydrogen  from  most  of  its 
combinations  with  the  other  elements.  Only  oxygen,  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  an  element  (still  to  be  studied)  called  fluorine,  ex- 
hibit a  stronger  tendency  tiian  it  to  unite  with  hydrogen.  Iodine 
separates  hydrogen  from  its  compounds  with  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  from  many  organic  compounds,  such  as  alco- 
hol and  ether,  iodohydric  acid  being  formed  in  each  case. 

145.  Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen, — Of  the  compounds  of 
iodine  and  oxygen,  only  two  have  as  yet  been  carefully  studied. 
These  correspond  respectively  to  chloric  and  perchloric  adds. 
Compounds  analogous  to  hypochlorous  and  hypochloric  adds  iq^ 
pear  to  exist,  but  have  not  been  described  with  much  accuracy. 

146.  Iodic  (teid  (J-fi^)  may  be  obtained  directly  by  oxidizing 
powdered  iodine  with  monohydrated  nitric  add  at  a  moderate 
heat.  After  all  the  iodine  has  disappeared,  and  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  employed  has  been  cTaporated,  iodic  add  will  be  left 

as  a  white  residue. 

Iodic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  OTstallizes  from  an 
acidulated  solution  in  colorless,  six-sided  tables,  of  the  formula 
HIO,  or  "Kfijfi^.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  add,  disagreeable 
taste.  At  the  temperature  of  170°,  water  is  given  off  and  the 
anhydrous  acid  remains.  This  melts  upon  being  heated  more 
strongly,  and  suffers  decompodtion. 

Iodic  add  readily  gives  up  oxygen  to  many  oth^  substances, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  redudng-agents ; 
for  example,  when  mixed  with  iodohydric  add  it  reacts  upon  it 
with  formation  of  water  and  deposition  of  iodine  :— 

lOHI  +  1.0,  m  6H,0  +  121. 
All  of  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  it»  excepting  gold  and  platinum. 
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With  metallic  oxides  it  forms  eomponnds  called  iodates,  wbich  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  chlorates  and  bromates  in  com- 
position and  properties. 

147.  Periodic  acid  (1,0,)  maj  be  prepared  by  passing  dilorine 
gas  throngh  a  solution  of  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  caustic 
soda.  Chloride  of  sodium  and  basic  periodate  of  sodium  will  be 
formed,  and  the  latter,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  will  be 
deposited  in  crystals : — 

Na^CI^O.  +  3(Na,0,H,0)  +  4a=2]Sra,0,I,0,+  4NaCl+  3H,0. 
If  now  the  sodium  salt  be  collected  and  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a  periodate  of  lead 
will  be  obtained ;  this  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  periodic  acid  and  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 
The  latter  may  then  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  clear  so- 
lution of  the  acid  finally  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

From  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  periodic  acid  separates 
in  colorless  hydrated  crystals,  which,  upon  being  carefully  heated, 
give  off  water  and  yield  as  a  residue  the  anhydrous  add  1,0,. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  anhydrous  acid  decomposes 
and  gives  off  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  also  by  redudng-agents 
in  the  same  way  as  iodic  add. 

The  other  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen  have  but  little  in- 
terest for  us,  except  that  they  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
analc^es  which  subdst  between  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine. 

148.  Iodide  of  Nitrogen  {^), — ^There  appear  to  be  a  number  of 
compounds  which  have  hitherto  been  usually  dassed  under  this 
title.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  iodine, 
and  are  mostly  of  a  highly  explodve  character,  though  their  pro- 
perfciea  and  composition  vary  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the 
mode  of  their  preparation. 

JBxp.  73. — ^Place  0*25  gim.  of  finely  powdered  iodine  in  a  porcelain 
capsnle,  and  pour  upon  it  so  much  concentrated  ammonia-water  that 
the  iodine  shall  be  somewhat  more  than  covered ;  allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  during  15  or  20  minutes,  when  an  insoluble  dark-brown 
powder  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  This  powder  is  the 
so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen.  It  should  be  collected  upon  two  or  three 
veiy  small  filters  and  well  washed  inth  cold  water.  Remove  the 
filters,  together  with  their  contents,  from  the  ftinnels,  pin  them  upon 
bits  of  board|  and  leave  them  to  diy  spontaneously. 

k2 
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-  As  soon  as  the  pk>wd6r  has  become  thoroughly  dry  it  wiH  explode 
iq>on  being  rubbed^  even  with  a  feather,  or  janed,  as  by  the  shutting 
of  a  door,  or  by  a  blow  upon  the  wall  or  table.  Though  incomparably 
less  dangerous  than  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  better  suited 
than  the  chloride  to  illustrate  the  explosive  character  of  this  obscure 
class  of  nitrogen  compounds,  iodide  of  nitrogen  must  nevertheless  be 
handled  with  great  care,  and  should  never  be  prepared  by  the  student 
except  in  very  small  quantities. 

149.  Chlorides  of  Iodine. — Iodine  combines  directly  with  chlo- 
rine in  several  proportions,  a  protochloride,  ICl,  and  a  terchloride, 
ICl,,  being  the  best-knqwn  of  these  compounds. 

The  protochloride  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  dry 
iodine,  tiiie  current  of  chlorine  being  checked  at  the  moment  when  all 
the  iodine  has  become  liquid.  Or  it  may  be  made  by  distilling  iodine 
with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  cooled 
leceiver. 

8K010,  +  21  •  KCIO^  +  KIO,  +  KCH  -f  20  +  IGl. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  is  a  reddish-brown,  oily  liquid,  volatile,  irrita- 
ting, and  of  penetrating  odor.  It  decolorizes  litmus  and  indigo,  but 
does  not  give  a  blue  color  with  starch. 

The  terchloride  may  be  produced  by  treating  iodine  with  an  exoeas 
of  chlorine  gas,  or  by  acting  upon  anhydrous  iodic  add  with  dry 
chlorhydric  acid  gas : — 

Ifi^  +  lOHOl  «  2IC1,  +  5H,0  +  4CL 

It  is  «  yellow  crystalline  solid^  melting  at  20^-26^  It  acts  upoa 
other  substances  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  protochloride ;  like  the 
protochloride,  it  decolorizes  indigo  and  does  not  turn  starch  blue. 

150.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  chlorides  of  iodine  is 
of  some  practical  importance,  since  they  are  Uable  to  be  formed 
incidentally  in  several  chemical  processes,  which  their  presence 
perturbs.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  as  described  under 
§  135,  the  iodine-lye  almost  always  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  chlorine  in  this 
compound  were  to  be  evolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  iodine  by 
the  action  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
there  would  be  formed  a  quantity  of  the  very  volatile  protochloride 
of  iodine,  which  would  escape  condensation.  Whatever  of  iodine 
was  thus  combined  with  dilorine  would  be  lost  to  the  manufacturer. 
But,  as  has  been  iqpeatedly  stated,  iodine  is  an  element  which 
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em  be  mnoh  more  readily  expelled  from  its  combinatioiis  than 
dilorine ;  and  in  the  case  in  point  it  is  fonnd  that  the  iodine  in 
the  mixture  of  iodide  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  sodium^  which 
the  iodine-lye  contains,  will  all  come  off  before  the  chlorine,  if 
the  distillation  be  slowly  conducted.  If,  through  irregular  heat- 
ing, any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  retort  should  become  hotter 
than  the  rest,  and  so  lose  all  its  iodine,  chlorine  would  be  disen- 
gaged from  that  portion,  and  would  unite  with  the  vaporized 
iodine  which  fills  the  retort.  To  ensure  the  necessary  slow  and 
equable  heat,  the  retort  is  set  upon  a  stove  suitable  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  slow  fire,  and  is  provided  with  an  agitator,  by 
means  of  which  its  contents  may  be  continually  stirred. 

Again,  in  testing  for  iodine,  as  in  Exp.  70,  chloiine  is  a  far 
less  convenient  agent  for  setting  free  the  iodine  from  its  combi- 
nations than  fuming  nitric  acid ;  for  if  the  slightest  excess  of 
chlorine  be  employed,  the  iodine  will  all  be  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  iodine,  and  the  starch  will  not  be  colored  blue. 

151.  Bromides  of  Iodine, — ^There  are  two  compounds  of  bro- 
mine and  iodine,  and  their  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  chlorides  of  iodine. 

152.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  constitute  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  best-defined  natural  groups  of  elements.  Whether 
we  r^ard  the  uncombined  elements  or  their  compounds,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  dose  analogies  which  subsist 
between  them.  With  hy^egen,  all  of  these  elements  unite  in  the 
proportion  of  one  volume  to  one  volume,  without  condensation,  to 
form  acid  compounds  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  possessing 
throughout  analogous  properties. 
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'Wifh  oxygoix  each  <d  them  fbrms  a  poweifiil-acid  oontaaiing  five 
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atoms  of  oxygen,  besides  divers  other  compounds  of  obriooB  like- 
ness. The  componnds  farnished  by  their  union  with  any  one 
metal  are  always  isomorphous  (like-formed);  the  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  of  potassinm,  for  example,  all  crystallize  in  cubes. 
With  nitrogen  they  all  form  explosive  compounds.  Many  similar 
analogies  will  be  made  manifest  aa  we  proceed  to  study  the  other 
elements,  and  their  compounds  with  this  chlorine  group. 

There  is  a  distinct  family  resemblance  between  these  three 
elements  as  regards  their  physical  as  well  aa  their  chemical  cha- 
racteristics;  but,  in  aU  their  properties,  a  distinct  progression 
is  observable  from  chlorine  through  bromine  to  iodine.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature  chlorine  is  a  gas,  bromine  a  liquid,  and 
iodine  a  solid,  though  at  temperatures  not  widely  apart  they  are 
all  known  in  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states.  The  specific  gravity 
of  bromine  vapor  is  greater  than  that  of  chlorine,  and  that  of 
iodine  greater  than  that  of  bromine.  Chlorine  gas  is  yellow,  the 
vapor  of  bromine  is  reddish  brown,  that  of  iodine  violet.  So  with 
all  their  other  properties,— chlorine  will  be  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  iodine  at  the  other,  while  bromine  invariably  occupies  the 
intermediate  position. 

The  properties  of  many  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  exhibit  a  similar  progression  as  we  pass  from  the 
chlorine  compounds  to  those  of  iodine.  For  example,  the  specific 
gravity  of 

Ghlorhydric  add  gas  is   ••••••    18*2 

Bromhydric         „  ••••••    40*6 

lodohydric  ,,  64*0 

Ghlorhydric  acid  can  be  liquefied  at  about  —80°,  and  has  not  yet 
been  solidified.  Bromhydric  acid  liquefies  at  about  —  60^,  and 
solidifies  at  about  —92^.  lodohydric  acid  liquefies  at  about 
—40^,  and  solidifies  at  about  —60°. 

Ghlorhydric  acid  is  a  more  energetic  acid  than  bromhydric, 
and  bromhydric  acid  is  more  powerful  than  iodohydric.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  chlorhydrio  acid  can  be  kept  without  change 
in  contact  with* air;  that  of  bromhydric  acid  becomes  colored 
after  a  while,  from  separation  of  bromine  ;  but  the  solution  of 
lodohydric  acid  decomposes  rapidly,  and  much  iodine  is  deposited. 

As  regards  the  relative  chemical  power  of  these  elements,  it 
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has  already  been  ahown  that  the  intenrity  of  this  fbroe  becomes 
less  as  we  descend  from  chlorine  to  iodine.  It  is  easy,  fbr  ez- 
ample,  to  displace  iodine  from  its  compounds  by  means  of  bromine, 

Nal  +  Br  s  NaBr  +  I, 

and  equally  easy  to  displace  bromine  from  its  combinations  by 
means  of  chlorine, 

NaBr  +  CI  =  NaCl  +  Br. 

153.  It  is  an  important  principle,  borne  out  by  most  of  the 
other  groups  of  elements,  and  emphatically  true  of  the  natural 
family  now  under  consideration,  that,  with  kindred  elements,  the 
chemical  power  of  each  is  great,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
related  elements,  in  proportion  as  its  atomic  weight  is  low. 

Among  the  members  of  a  natural  chemical  group,  chemical 
energy  seems  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  atomic  weight.  Thus 
the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35*5,  that  of  bromine  80,  and  that 
of  iodine  127,  while  the  chemical  energy  of  these  elements  fol- 
lows the  opposite  order. 

154.  It  is  noteworthy  that  elements  of  like  character  almost 
always  occur  associated  with  one  another  in  nature.  Bromine 
and  iodine  are  always  found  in  company  with  chlorine.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  in  nowise  surprising.  Those  elements  which 
are  similar  in  character  and  properties  must  necessarily  be  simi- 
larly acted  upon  by  the  natural  forces  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  must  therefore  inevitably  tend  to  be  gathered  or  deposited 
in  like  places  under  like  conditions. 
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155.  There  is  another  substance,  called  fluorine,  which  is  closely 
analogous  to  chlorine.  This  element  cannot  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  free  state,  and  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  it  in  that 
sondition.    Special  interest  attaches  to  it  upon  this  very  account^ 
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and  many  fruitless  efforts  to  isolate  it  have  been  made.  Of  all  ilia 
elements,  it  appears  to  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  enter  into 
ehemical  combination ;  at  all  events  it  is  the  most  diffienlt  to  ob- 
tain, and  to  keep,  in  the  tree  and  nneombined  condition. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  to  eaqiel  fluorine  from  the  minerals  in 
which  it  is  found  in  nature,  but  on  being  set  free  from  one  com- 
pound it  immediately  attacks  whatever  substance  is  nearest  at 
hand,  and  so  enters  into  a  new  combination.  Hence  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  collect  it.  It  destroys  at  once  glass,  porcelain, 
and  metal,  the  materials  from  which  chemical  apparatus  is  usually 
constructed.  Vessels  made  of  the  mineral  fluor-spar  (a  compound 
of  fluorine  and  calcium),  are  the  only  ones  which  have  as  yet 
been  found  capable  of  withstanding  its  action.  By  operating  in 
such  vessel^,  a  small  quantity  of  impure  fluorine  gas  appears  to 
have  been  really  obtained ;  but  the  process  is  difficult,  expensive, 
and  not  uniformly  successful.  Little  or  no  doubt,  however,  is 
entertained  as  to  the  general  nature  of  fluorine,  since  its  com- 
pounds are  closely  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

The  symbol  of  fluorine  is  Fl.  Its  atomic  weight  is  19.  It 
occurs  tolerably  abundantly  in  nature  as  fluoride  of  calcium 
(CaFl^,  in  the  mineral  known  as  fluor-spar.  Small  quantities 
of  fluorine  are  foimd  also  in  several  other  minerals,  in  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  particularly  in  bones;  and  traces  of  it 
occur  in  sea- water,  and  in  various  rocks  and  soils.  It  appears 
to  be  almost  as  widely  disseminated  as  iodine,  though,  from  the 
lack  of  delicate  tests  for  fluorine,  it  is  flax  less  readily  detected. 
Of  late  years  a  considerablejoiue  otjk  fluorine  mineral  called  cryo- 
lite (fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum)  has  been  worked  in  Green- 
land. 

166.  /7uor?iyrfnc-4<JM?(HFl).— With  hydrogen,  fluorine  forms 
a  powerful  acid  corresponding  to  chlorhydrio  acid  and  the  other 
hydrides  of  the  chlorine  group.  It  is  a  more  energetic  acid  than 
either  of  these,  but  is  specially  characterized  by  its  corrosive 
action  upon  glass.  It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  distilling 
powdered  fluor-spar  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  reaction 
being  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  when  common  salt  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid :— 
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ChB\  +  H,80^  KCaSO^  +  2HP1. 

Since  fhe  acid  rapidly  corrodes  glaw,  the  process  must  be  con* 
dneted  in  metallic  vesseLs.  Ordinarily,  retorts  of  lead  or  platinum 
are  employed,  and  the  distillate  is  coUected  in  receiyers  made  of 
the  same  metals,  and  carefully  cooled  by  means  of  ice. 

157.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  a  very  volatile,  colorless 
liquid,  a  little  heayier  than  water.  It  is  strongly  acid,  emits 
copious  white  and  highly  su£Pbcating  fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at 
15^,  and  remains  unfrozen  at  —20^.  On  account  of  its  corrosive 
power,  this  substance  is  highly  dangerous ;  if  any  of  it  happens 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  wounds  are  produced  which  are 
very  difficult  to  heal ;  a  single  drop  of  it  is  sufficient  to  occasion 
a  deep  and  painful  sore.  In  preparing  the  acid,  special  provision 
must  be  made  for  carrying  away  from  the  operator  any  fumes 
which  may  escape  condensation. 

The  acid  may  be  kept  in  bottles  made  of  lead  or  silver,  or  of 
gntta  percha,  substances  upon  which  it  has  no  action.  It  unites 
with  water  with  great  avidity,  so  much  heat  being  evolved  that 
a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  as  if  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  had  been 
immersed  in  the  water.  In  its  concentrated  form  the  acid  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*061|  but  on  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount 
of  water  the  density  increases  to  1*15,  a  definite  hydrate 
(EP1+2H,0)  being  formed,  which  boils  at  120^  and  may  be 
distilled  unchanged.  The  further  addition  of  water  to  this  hy- 
drate is  attended  with  a  r^ular  decrease  in  density. 

According  to  some  chemists,  the  liquid  acid  obtained  as  above 
described  is  not  anhydrous.  It  is  asserted  that  if  it  be  distilled 
with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (a  substance  which 
has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water),  the  anhydride  will  be  set 
free  in  the  form  of  a  colorless,  extremely  irritating  gas. 

158.  Upon  metals  and  metallic  oxides,  fluorhydrio  acid  acts 
like  chlorhydric  acid,  only  more  powerfully ;  but  its  most  striking 
peculiarity  is  its  action  upon  silica  and  the  compounds  of  silica, 
such  as  glass  or  porcelain.  If  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  be 
sUowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  it  becomes  hot,  boils,  and 
partially  distils  off  as  a  fluoride  of  silicon,  while  the  glass  is  cor- 
roded and  becomes  covered  with  a  white  powder  oonsisting  of  com- 
pounds of  fluorine  and  various  constituents  of  the  glass.    If  this 
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powder  be  washed  away  a  deep  impression  wiU  be  found  upon  the 
glass  at  the  point  where  the  acid  has  acted. 

This  corrosiye  power,  which  is  possessed  bj  flaorhydric  acid 
gas  as  well  as  its  aqueous  solutiony  is  made  use  of  for  etching 
glass.  The  gradaations  on  the  glass  stems  of  thermometers  and 
eudiometeiB  may  thus  be  made  with  great  precision  and  facility ; 
the  acid  is  largely  employed  also  in  omameaiting  glass  with 
etched  patterns. 

Exp,  74 — ^Warm  a  slip  of  glass  and  rub  it  with  beeswax  so  that  it 
shall  be  everywhere  coyered  with  a  thin,  uniform  layer  of  the  wax. 
With  a  needle;  or  other  pointed  instrument,  write  a  name,  or  trace 
any  outline  through  the  wax,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  glass. 
Lay  the  etching,  &ce  downward,  upon  a  bowl  or  trough  of  sbeet-leafl, 
in  which  has  been  placed  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  fluor-spar  and 
enough  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it  into  a  thin  paste ;  if  the 
glass  be  smaller  than  the  opening  of  the  dish,  it  may  be  supported 
upon  wires  laid  across  the  latter. 

Cover  the  glass  and  the  top  of  the  dish  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  gently  heat  the  leaden  vessel  for  a  few  moments,  taking  care  not 
to  melt  the  wax ;  then  set  the  dish  aside  in  a  warm  place  and  leave  it 
at  rest  during  an  hour  or  two.  Finally  melt  the  wax  and  wipe  it  off 
the  glass  with  a  towel  or  bit  of  paper;  the  glass  will  be  found  to  be 
etched  and  corroded  at  the  places  where  it  was  laid  bare  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  wax. 

This  experiment  can  be  performed  more  rapidly  by  covering  the 
outside  of  a  watch-glass  with  wax,  tracing  characters  upon  this  layer, 
and  then  placing  the  glass  upon  a  small  platinum  crucible  containing  a 
mixture  of  fluor-spat  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  heated  over  the  gas- 
lamp.  The  watch-glass  is  meanwhile  kept  full  of  water,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wax  from  melting.  In  this  way  the  etching  can  be  effected 
an  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Instead  of  the  gas,  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  em- 
ployed in  this  experiment.  The  concentrated  acid  of  §  157,  diluted 
with  six  parts  of  water,  answers  a  good  purpose.  In  this  case  the 
etched  surface  will  appear  smooth  like  the  rest  of  the  glass,  while  in 
case  the  gas  is  employed  the  etched  portion  of  the  glass  will  be  dull 
and  rough. 

159.  No  compounds  of  fluorine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
nitrogen,  or  oxygen  have  yet  been  discovered,  though  a  sulphur 
compound  has  been  obtained,  as  a  fuming  liquid,  by  distilling 
fluoride  of  lead  with  sulphur.    Fluorine  is  the  only  element  of 
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wUdi  no  QZjgea  oompoand  is  known ;  this  faot,  howerery  wH 
appear  less  remarkable  if  it  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain oxygen  compoonds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  isolate  these  elements,  and  to  have  them  in  the 
free  and  nncombined  condition.  Analogy  would  therefore  teach 
that  a  practicable  method  of  preparing  &ee  flnorine  mnst  be  dis- 
covered before  we  can  hope  to  prepare  osddes  of  fluorine. 

160.  The  fact  that  fluorine  forms  a  powerful  acid  with  hydro- 
gen, connects  this  element  with  the  three  elements  (chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine)  which  have  last  been  studied.  Many  of  its 
compounds  with  the  metals  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  not  a  few  of 
these  compounds  are  isomorphous  with  one  another*  It  is  cus- 
tomary therefore  to  study  fluorine  in  connexion  with  the  chlorine 
group ;  but  the  student  should  remember  that  in  several  respects 
it  differs  widely  £rom  chlorine,  and  that  its  connexion  therewith 
is,  in  any  events  less  intimate  than  that  of  either  bromine  or 
iodine. 
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161.  Bendes  ordinary  oxygen,  such  as  is  found  in  the  air  and 
has  been  prepared  in  £xps.  5  and  7,  two  other  kinds  or  forms  of 
this  element  are  known  to  chemists.  These  new  modifications  of 
oxygen  have  received  special  names,  and  are  called  ozone  and 
antozone  respectively. 

162.  Several  other  elemenUy  notably  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon,  occur,  as  oxygen  dote,  in  very  unlike  states,  or  with  very 
different  attributes,  while  the  fundamental  chemical  identity  of 
tiiie  snbetance  is  preserved.  The  word  alloiropism  is  employed  to 
express  this  capability  of  some  of  the  elements;  it  is  derived 
from  Greek  words  signifying  of  a  different  hahiiy  or  character. 
This  word  serves  merely  to  bring  into  one  category  a  considerable 
aumber  of  oonspiooous  facts,  of  whose  essential  nature  we  havo 
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no  knowledge ;  there  is,  of  ooane,  no  Tirtae  in  Utte  word  itself  to 
explain  or  account  for  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers. 

163.  Ozone  is  an  exceedingly  energetic  chemical  agent,  which 
resembles  chlorine  in  some  respects ;  it  can  therefore  be  advan- 
tageously studied  in  connexion  with  the  chlorine  group.  More- 
over, since  ozone  and  antozone  were  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  one  another,  and  since  they  are  really  intimately  related, 
they  should,  of  course,  be  studied  together.  The  most  natural 
connexion  of  these  somewhat  obscure  bodies  is  with  oxygen ;  but 
we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  what  is  known  of  the  properties 
of  ozone  and  antozone  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  the  elements,  and  have  made  ourselves  familiar  with 
a  considerable  variety  of  chemical  processes  and  reactions,  than 
we  were  at  the  very  outset,  when  common  oxygen  was  neces- 
sarily studied. 

164.  It  had  long  been  noticed  tiiat  when  an  electrical  machine 
was  put  in  operation  a  peculiar,  pungent  odor  was  developed; 
but  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  same  odor  is  manifested  during  the  electrolpis 
of  water  (§  35),  and  that  this  odor 'resembles  that  evolved  by 
moistened  phosphorus  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  gradually 
been  made  out  that  the  odor  in  each  of  these  cases  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen,  called  ozone  from  a 
Greek  word  signifjring  to  smell.  This  modification  of  oxygen  was 
at  one  time  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  high  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  of  composition  H,0,,  or  H^O, ;  but  this  view  has  lately 
been  completely  disproved. 

Of  the  methods  of  obtaining  done  above  suggested,  that  by 
phosphorus  will  usually  be  found  most  convenient. 

JBxp,  75. — ^In  a  clean  bottle,  of  1  or  3  litres  capacity,  place  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  2  or  3  cm.  long,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  scraped 
dean  (under  water)  with  a  k^e ;  pour  water  into  the  bottie  until  the 
phosphorus  is  half  covered;  close  tiie  bottle  with  a  loose  stopper^  and 
set  it  aside  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  20*^  or  SCR, 

In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  column  of  fog  will  be  seen 
to  rise  from  that  portion  of  the  phosphorus  which  projects  above  the 
water,  the  original  garlic  odor  of  the  phosphorus  will  soon  be  lost,  and 
tlie  peonliar  odor  of  osone  wiU  gradually  pervade  t)^  bottle.    Aftir 
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fire  or  six  hoon,  the  bottle  will  be  foimd  to  oQ&tain  an  abnndaaoe  of 
ozone  for  rue  in  the  subsequent  experiments. 

The  chendoal  changes  which  oecur  during  this  experiment  are 
complicated ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  of  them  that  the  phos- 
phorus unites  with  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  bottle  to  form  an 
oxide  of  phosphorus,  which  will  be  studied  hereafter  nnd^  the 
name  of  phosphorous  add ;  that  during  this  process  of  oxidation 
a  portion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  bottle  is  changed  into  ozone  and 
antozone,  and  that  some  of  the  ozone  remains,  eyen  after  many 
hours,  difPnsed  in  the  air  of  the  bottle. 

165.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  very  large  quan- 
tity of  ozone  is  obtained  in  the  foregoing  experiment  At  the 
best,  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  air 
of  the  bottle.  But  ozone  is  a  substance  possessing  great  chemical 
power,  and  but  little  of  it  is  needed  in  order  to  exhibit  its  cha- 
racteristic properties. 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  osone  by  passing  electric  discharges 
through  air  or  oxygen,  either  of  these  gases  may  be  sealed  up  in  nar- 
row glass  tubes,  through  the  centres  of  which  are  passed  platinum 
wires,  welded  tightly  into  the  glass^  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  and  a  series 
of  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine  is  thrown  through  the  gas  in  the 
tube,  during  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If  the  experiment  be  contiuued 
longer  than  this,  nothing  is  gained ;  for  the  sparks  after  this  time  appear 
to  destroy  the  oione  previously  produced. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  last  named,  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  may  be 
forced  through  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  electrical  discharges  may 
be  passed  through  the  gas  in  its  transit;  a  constant  stream  of  ozonized 
air  will  be  thus  obtained. 

Instead  of  the  sparks,  the  gas  within  the  tube  may  be  sub- 
jected to  silent  discharges  of  electricity  obtained  by  con-  ^^'  ^' * 
necting  one  of  the  platinum  wires  with  the  ground,  the  tfT^ 
other  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
and  slowly  turning  the  crank  of  the  latter.  By  using  a  tube 
having  wires  near  the  top,  as  in  Fig.  87^  and  closing  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  by  immersing  it  in  a  bath  filled  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that  the  ozone 
may  be  absorbed  as  &st  as  it  is  formed,  it  has  been  found 
possible,  by  some  experimenters,  to  transfonn  and  remove 
all  the  original  oxygen  contained  in  the  tube. 

166.  Ozone  ia  produced  not  only  during  the  slow  oxidation  of 
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phosphoroBy  and  by  the  action  of  electricity  npon  air  or  oxygen; 
a  certain  quantity  of  it  appears  to  be  produced  also  during  other 
processes  of  oxidation.  It  is  readily  formed,  for  example,  during 
the  slow  combustion  of  ether  and  of  various  other  volatile  liquids ; 
it  can  be  at  once  produced  by  plunging  a  heated  glass  rod  or  iron 
wire  into  a  mixture  of  air  and  ether  vapor. 

Into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  poured ;  the 
bottle  is  shaken  for  a  moment,  that  the  air  within  it  may  become 
charged  with  the  vapor  of  ether;  the  liquid  ether,  if  any  remain,  is 
then  poured  away,  and  a  large  glass  rod,  or  thick  iron  wire,  heated  to 
about  250*^,  is  thrust  into  the  bottle.  The  rod  must  not  be  too  hot,  lest 
the  ozone  formed  be  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen ;  if  it  be  insuf«- 
ficientiy  heated  no  ozone  \b  produced. 

During  the  slow  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  cinnamon,  oil 
of  lemons,  and  others  of  the  so-called  essential  oils,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air  a  considerable  quantity  of  ozone  is  produced. 
This  may  be  seen  in  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  been  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  half-filled  botties,  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  firequentiy  opened 
and  shaken.  The  formation  of  ozone  under  these  circumstances  ex- 
plains the  fiuniliar  fact  that  the  corks  employed  to  dose  bottles  con« 
taining  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  analogous  oils  are  soon  bleached  and 
corroded.  At  the  same  time,  antozone  is  also  produced  in  Isrge  quan-* 
tity,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

If  qiddcsilver,  to  which  a  little  water  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  indigo  have  been  added,  be  shaken  up  violentiy  in  a  large  bottie  full 
of  air,  the  indigo  will  soon  be  bleached  as  if  by  the  action  of  ozone. 

167.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  ozone  is  by  treating 
a  compound  known  as  permanganate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  process,  as  in 
all  the  others,  the  ozone  obtained  is  mixed  with  common  oxygen ; 
no  available  method  of  isolating  ozone  in  a  condition  of  purity 
has  yet  been  made  known. 

A  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  a  quantity  of  pure,  dry  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, in  fine  powder,  is  added :  the  proportion  of  acid  to  permanganate 
should  be  three  parts  to  two,  by  weight  A  strong  smell  of  ozone  will 
be  at  once  perceived,  and  the  pasty  mass  will  continue  to  give  off 
ozone  for  a  long  time. 

In  thb  case  it  is  conjectured  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  per- 
manganate of  potassium,  the  empirical  formula  of  whidi  is  K^Mn^O,, 
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aetuallj  exiflts  in  the  compound  as  ozonoi  and  is  given  off  as  such  when 
the  compound  is  decomposed. 

168.  Ab  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  chemical  behavior  of 
ozone  is  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine ;  it  bleaches  and  destroys 
▼egetable  ooloring-matters,  and  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  Like 
chlorine  it  instantly  decomposes  the  iodides  of  the  metals ;  upon 
this  property  is  based  a  ready  method  of  testing  for  its  presence. 

Exp.  76. — Into  the  bottle  of  ozonized  air  (Exp.  76),  thrust  a  mois- 
tened slip  of  the  test-paperi  saturated  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, which  was  prepared  in  Exp.  71 ;  the  paper  will  instantly  acquire 
a  deep  blue  tint  As  in  the  case  where  the  test-paper  was  employed 
for  detecting  chlorine  (Exp.  72),  so  here,  the  reaction  depends  upon 
the  displacement  of  the  chemically  feeble  iodine  by  the  more  powerful 

ozone: — 

2KI  +  0  «  K,0  +  2L 

The  ozone  here  acts  as  oxygen,  in  one  sense ;  at  all  events  the  oxide 
of  potassium  formed  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  oxide  of  potassium 
prepared  with  common  oxygen ;  but  this  in  nowise  contradicts  the  fact 
that  ozone  is  an  extraordinarily  active  and  energetic  variety  of  oxygen, 
inasmuch  as  common  oxygen  will  not  efiect  this  decomposition. 

169.  Ozone  is  an  irritating,  poisonous  gas ;  air  which  is  highly 
charge^  with  it  is  irrespirable,  and  produces  effects  on  the  human 
subject  similar  to  those  produced  by  chlorine.  Its  odor,  which 
bas  been  compared  to  that  of  weak  chlorine,  is  so  powerful  that 
it  can  be  recognized  in  air  containing  only  one  millionth  part  of 
the  gas.  Its  oxidizing  power  is  intense.  When  moisture  is  pre- 
sent it  oxidizes  all  the  metals  excepting  gold,  platinum,  and  the 
platinum  metals ;  even  silver  is  oxidized  by  it  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  brown  coating  of  per« 
oxide  of  silver.  It  destroys  many  hydrogen  compounds,  such  as 
those  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  the  hydrogen  being 
oxidized  as  well  as  the  element  with  which  the  hydrogen  is 
associated ;  iodohydrio  add,  for  instance,  is  converted  into  water 
and  iodic  acid.  In  the  same  way,  free  iodine  is  oxidized  by 
ozone,  and  if  test-paper  which  has  become  blue  by  exposure  to 
ozone,  as  in  Exp.  76,  be  left  long  in  ozonized  air,  it  will  become 
white  from  oxidation  of  the  iodine.  Ozone  will  even  oxidize 
nitrogen,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when  in  contact  with 
water  and  such  alkaline  oxides  as  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash. 
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or  caustic  lime ;  thus,  if  lime-water  (a  solution  of  caastic  lime  in 
water)  be  left  exposed  to  ozonized  air,  a  certain  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  calcium  will  be  formed.  Ammonia  is  oxidized  by  it  also, 
and  it  converts  nitrous  and  sulphurous  into  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids. 

Many  salts  of  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  it — for  example,  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  of  manganese.  A  valuable  test  for  the 
presence  of  ozone  is  furnished  by  its  behavior  towards  sulphate 
of  manganese. 

JEaDp.  77. — Dissolve  a  gramme  or  two  of  sulphate  of  manganese  in 
water ;  soak  in  this  solution  strips  of  thin  white  blotting-paper ;  dry 
the  paper^  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle.  If  a  slip  of  this  paper  be  mois- 
tened, and  then  hung  in  osonized  air  (Exp.  75),  it  will  quickly  become 
brown  from  the  formation  upon  it  of  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

In  like  manner,  most  organic  substances  are  quickly  oxidized 
by  ozone ;  when  substances  such  as  sawdust,  garden-mould, 
powdered  charcoal,  milk,  or  flesh  are  thrown  into  a  bottle  of 
ozonized  air,  the  odor  of  ozone  instantly  disappears ;  corks  and 
caoutchouc  tubes  are  attacked  by  it,  and  must  not  be  used  in 
experimenting  with  the  gas.  It  destroys  the  color  of  indigo,  and 
bleaches  litmus  without  first  reddening  it.  Some  organic  bodies, 
on  the  other  hand,  become  colored  when  exposed  to  its  action ; 
thus,  the  cut  surface  of  an  apple  becomes  brown,  and  fresh  sur- 
faces of  certain  mushrooms  become  blue.  Gum  guaiacum  also 
becomes  blue.  Papers  soaked  in  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 
gum  guaiacum,  indeed,  are  often  employed  as  a  test  for  ozone. 

£ag»,  78. — ^Dissolve  one  part  of  gum  guaiacum  in  thirty  psrts  of 
ninety  per  cent,  alcohol ;  add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  to  2  c.  c  of 
ordinary  eighty  per  cent,  alcohol ;  dip  in  this  dilute  solution  strips  of 
thin  white  blotting-paper,  and  diy  them  in  the  dark.  By  exposure 
to  ozonized  air  this  test-paper  acquires  a  bright  blue  color. 

170.  By  virtue  of  its  strong  oxidizing-power,  ozone  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  disinfecting  agent.  It  destroys  instantly  a  mul- 
titude of  offensive  gases,  such  as  arise  from  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  has  been  frequently  recommended  of  late 
as  a  substance  well  fitted  for  the  purification  of  sick-rooms  and 
hospitsl- wards.  Where  ozone  is  employed  for  purposes  of  disin- 
fisction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  action  of  the  gas 
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depends  solely  upon  oxidation.  A  given  quantity  of  ozone  can 
destroy  only  a  certain  definite  amount  of  the  offensive  oi^nio 
matter;  wherever  these  emanations  are  incessantly  generated. 
Clone  must  be  as  constantly  produced  in  order  to  destroy  them. 
This  disinfecting-power  of  ozone  is  interesting  in  connexion  with 
the  observed  facts,  that  ozone  is  abundant  in  the  air  of  pine 
forests,  where  turpentine  abounds,  and  that  pine  forests  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  remarkably  free  j&om  malaria.  The  well-known 
disinfecting-power  of  tar  is  supposed  in  like  manner  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  formatioii  of  ozone  during  the  oxidation  of  some  of  its 
ingredients. 

Ooal-tar,  mixed  with  plaster-of-Pftiis,  coal-ashes,  or  dry  earth,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  its  stickiness,  has  been  found  to  be  a  very 
efficient  disinfectant.  The  diy  powder  obtained  as  above,  is  simply 
scattered  freely  about  the  offisnsive  locality.  The  coal-tar,  of  course, 
evolves  a  alight  odor,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  tends  to  mask  or  conceal 
other  odors,  and  also  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  or  arrester  of  putrefnction ; 
but  its  chi^  merit  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  either  of  these  pro- 
perties ;  it  seems  really  to  destroy  the  gases  which  are  evolved  from 
putrescent  matter,  and  probably  does  so  by  generating  ozone. 

171.  It  is  supposed  that  a  minute  proportion  of  ozone  exists 
in  normal  atmospheric  air :  at  all  events,  there  is  usually  present 
in  air  a  substance  which  exhibits  the  various  reactions  of  ozone» 
and  behaves  as  ozone  would  if  it  were  there.  This  atmospheric 
done,  which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  processes  of  oxida- 
tion which  are  always  going  on  in  nature,  varies  in  quantity  with 
the  locality,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  many 
other  circumstanees. 

172.  Ozone  is  seldom  found  in  the  air  of  thickly  inhabited  loca- 
lities ;  it  often  happens  that  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  air  of  cities 
at  the  very  time  when  it  is  abundant  in  the  neighboring  country. 
It  is  often  found  to  be  abundant  on  the  windward  side  of  a  city, 
and  alt(^ther  absent  from  the  air  upon  the  leeward  side,  the  in- 
ference being  that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  exhalations  which  arise 
bom  a  dense  population.  Ozone  appears  to  be  more  abundant 
i|t  the  air  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  cloudy  than  in  dear 
Weather,  and  by  night  than  by  day ;  it  has  been  observed  to  be 
specially  abundant  at  times  when  dew  was  falling  heavily.  As 
nu0^  be  expected,  eomparatively  lai^ge  quantities  of  it  are  found 
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during  thimder-stormSy  and  its  odor  has  been  reeognized  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  objects  struck  by  lightning.  Ozone  is  abundant 
during  snow-storms ;  and  it  is  probable  that  upon  its  presence  de- 
pends the  well-known  bleaching-power  of  newly  fallen  snow* 

In  searching  for  ozone  in  the  ur,  test-paper  containing  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  Btarch,  such  as  was  prepared  in  Exp.  71 ,  is  usually  em- 
ployed." Dry  slips  of  the  prepared  paper  are  exposed,  during  firom  six 
to  twenty-four  hours,  to  a  free  current  of  air,  in  a  place  well  sheltered 
from  light  and  rain.  By  exposure  the  dry  paper  becomes  brown,  and 
when  wetted  acquires  shades  of  color  varying  from  pinkiBh-white  and 
iron-gray  to  blue.  The  shade  of  color  obtained  in  this  way  is  then 
compared  with  a  stimdard  chromatic  scale,  which  includes  all  the 
shades  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  and  the  proportion  of  ozone 
present  in  the  air  is  thus  roughly  estimated. 

Although  observations  of  thlB  Idnd  are  far  from  possessing  that 
degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty  which  is  desirable,  they  have  never- 
theless been  considered  trustworthy  by  numerous  observers,  and  have 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  conceming  the  functions  of  atmospheric 
ozone,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  its  probable  influence  upon 
health  and  disease.  If  Uiere  be  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  it  wiU,  on  the 
one  hand,  oxidize  and  destroy  many  volatile  organic  substances  which 
are  supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  Hence  many  physicians  are 
of  opinion  that  the  atmospheric  ozone  plays  an  important  part  in  con- 
trolling or  preventing  epidemic  diseases  through  its  power  of  remo- 
ving infectious  matter  from  the  air ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  with 
the  advent  of  an  ozone-bearing  wind  such  diseases  have  abated  or  ceased. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ozone  is  a  highly  imtating  gas,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  physicians  occasions  many  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Numerous  statements  are  upon  record  to  the  effect  that  epi- 
demics of  catarrh,  colds,  sore  throat,  and  influenza  have  been  coinci- 
dent with  the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  ozoniferous  wind. 

173.  Ozone  is  usually  considered  to  be  completely  insoluble  in 
water  j  but  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  water  can  take 
up  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  so  acquire  some  of  the  properties  of 
ozone.  When  ozonized  air  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  caustie 
soda  or  caustic  potash,  a  certain  amount  of  ozone  is  absorbed  at 
first,  ^perhaps  'by  combination  with  some  oxidizable  impurity  of 
the  solution,  but  after  a  little  time  the  ozone  will  pass  throng^ 
without  apparent  alteration.  Acids  do  not  absorb  ozone.  It  is 
readily  absorbed,  however,  by  aqueous  solutions  of  iodide  of  potaa- 
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num  and  of  pyrogallio  acid,  with  the  constitnents  of  which  it  enters 
into  comhinationB  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  made  with 
oxygen. 

174.  At  moderately  high  temperatures  osone  loses  its  pecnlia- 
lities  and  changes  into  ordinary  oxygen ;  if  osonized  air,  such  as 
was  obtained  in  Exp.  75,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow  glass 
tube  heated  to  250^,  its  peculiar  odor,  and  its  power  of  decom- 
posing iodide  of  potassium  will  entirely  disappear.  The  same 
change  occurs  gradually  if  the  tube  is  heated  only  to  100^,— of 
instantly  if  steam  be-  thrown  into  the  ozonised  air,  so  that  th^ 
whole  of  it  can  be  heated  at  once  to  100^ ;  hence  it  may  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  that  osone  is  converted  into  ordinary  oxygen  at 
temperatures  greater  than  100^. 

175.  Ozone  is  supposed  to  exist  as  such  in  seyersl  of  the  oxides. 
Black  oxide  of  manganese,  for  example,  is  thought  to  contain  it 
as  a  constituent ;  and  a  method  of  obtaining  it  from  perman- 
ganic acid  has  been  already  given,  §  167.  The  oxygen  com- 
pounds which  are  supposed  to  contain  ozone  are  called  ozonides. 
The  formulBB  of  the  following  compounds,  recognised  as  ozonides, 
are  here  given  for  the  sake  of  reference : — 

PbO,    CrO,    MnO,    Co.O,    N,0, 
Ag,0,  MnO,  Mnp,   Ni,0,    Bi,0, 

176.  Antozone  (the  opponent  or  opposite  of  ozone)  appears 
to  be  produced  simultaneously  with  ozone  whenever  the  latter  is 
formed,  whether  by  electrical  action  or  during  processes  of  oxida- 
tion.    It  may  even  be  that,  as  some  chemists  believe,  ordinary 
oxygen  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  compound  substance,  and  that 
when  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  and  in  the  other  circumstances 
under  which  ozone  is  produced,  the  neutral  oxygen  is  split  or  de- 
composed into  two  opposite  and  dissimilar  modifications — we  had 
almost  said  elements — one  of  which  is  ozone,  the  other  antozone. 
It  is  thought  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  ozone  thus  engen- 
dered enters  into  combination  with  the  phosphorus,  or  other 
substance,  undergoing  oxidation,  a  certain  portion  of  it,  together 
with  some  of  the  antozone,  becomes  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
air,  and  so  escapes  combining  with  the  body  which  is  being  oxi- 
dized. 

Only  a  comparativdy  short  time  has  elapsed  since  antozone 
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has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  substance ;  benoe  its  propertids 
have  been  less  thoroaghly  studied  than  those  of  ozone.  Many  of 
its  dbaracteristics  and  properties  are  still  involved  in  great  ob* 
scurity,  very  various  and  even  conflicting  statements  having  been 
published  concerning  them. 

177.  Of  the  methods  devised  for  preparing  antozone,  the  fd* 
lowing  deserve  notice  :— 

By  passing  dry  electrized  air  (§  165)  through  a  concentrated  aque- 
ous sohition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  pyrogallic  acid,  all  the  ozone 
contained  in  the  air  will  be  at  once  absorbed,  and  the  antozone  left 
behind,  free  from  any  admixture  of  osone. 

During  the  slow  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  volatile  or 
essential  oils  (§  166),  a  considerable  quantity  of  antozone  is  produced, 
as  well  as  of  ozone.  While  most  of  the  ozone  at  once  combines  with 
the  constituents  of  the  oil,  to  form  resins  and  other  products  of  oxida- 
tion, the  antozone,  which  does  not  oxidize  the  oil,  is  dissolved  by  it. 
In  what  state  the  antozone  exists  within  the  oil  is  still  uncertain ;  but 
it  is,  in  any  event,  very  loosely  held,  and  is  readily  given  up  to  otiier 
substances. 

In  the  same  way  that  ozone  may  be  prepared,  by  chemicai  decompo- 
sition, from  permanganate  of  potassium,  a  compound  supposed  to  con- 
tain ozone  (5  10');  antozone  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  certain 
compounds  which  are  believed  to  contain  this  variety  of  oxygen — such, 
for  example,  as  peroxide  of  barium,  BaO^.  A  little  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  poured  into  a  small  bottle,  and  into  this  acid  are  thrown 
a  number  of  small  fragments  of  peroxide  of  barium  (free  fi^m  any  ad- 
mixture of  nitrate  of  barium) ;  so  soon  as  an  evolution  of  gas  ensues, 
the  air  of  the  bottle  will  be  found  charged  with  antozone.  This  re- 
action is  sometimes  capricious.  Usually  it  occurs  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  place  the  botUe  in 
a  water-bath  heated  to  60°  or  60°,  in  order  to  start  the  evolution  d 
gas ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence  of  the  reaction  must  some- 
times be  allayed  by  immersing  the  bottle  in  cold  water. 

In  the  preparation  of  ozone  by  means  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air 
(Exp.  75),  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  (§  85),  the  antozone  which 
Is  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  ozone,  unites  with  the  watec 
present,  and  must  there  be  sought.  (See  §  181.) 

Antozone  has  been  found  in  nature  in  a  daric-blue  variety  of  fluor* 
spar  from  Wolsendorf,  in  Bavaria.  Upon  being  ruU>ed,  this  mineral 
emits  a  peculiar  odor,  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  that  of  chlo- 
rine or  of  hypochlorous  add.    More  recent  investigations  have  ahowa 
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that  tlie  odor  ie  tliat  of  antozone,  and  that  by  giiuding  the  mineral 
with  water  the  antozone  can  be  transferred  to  the  water. 

178.  Antozone  is  a  gas,  the  odor  of  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  ozone ;  there  is,  however,  a  decided  difference  between 
the  two  odors,  that  of  antozone  being  disgusting,  while  that  of 
ozone  is  merely  pungent  and  irritating.  Antozone  changes  at 
once  to  ordinary  oz;^en  on  being  heated.  Even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  it  reverts  to  common  oxygen  very  readily — much 
more  readily  than  ozone.  Most  of  the  antozone  usually  disap- 
pears from  dry  electrized  air  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  if  the  air  be  moist,  the  change  is  still  more  rapid. 
Ozone,  on  the  contrary,  is  comparativdy  permanent,  under  the 
same  conditions ;  and  although  when  a  mixture  of  ozone  and  anto^ 
Bone  is  left  in  contact  with  water  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  some 
ozone  is  destroyed  during  the  reversion  of  the  antozone,  the 
larger  portion  of  it  will  remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  unaltered 
fi>r  months,  Antozone,  whether  moist  or  dry,  also  reverts  to  the 
condition  of  ordinary  oxygen  on  being  brought  in  contact  with 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  peroidde  of  lead^  or  finely  divided 
platinum. 

179.  A  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  antozone  is  its  power 
of  forming  fogs  and  clouds  with  water.  It  may  even  be  found, 
after  the  matter  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  that  all  the 
fogs  and  clouds  which  occur  in  nature  are  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  the  presence  of  antozone. 

If  air,  charged  with  antozone,  be  made  to  bubble  through  water,  it 
will  emerge  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white  mist,  similar 
to  that  formed  by  the  cooling  of  steam.  The  same  thing  occurs  when 
electrized  air,  or  electrized  oxygen,  issues  into  a  moist  atmosphere, 
though  the  e£S3ct  is  less  marked  when  ozone  is  present  than  when  it 
has  been  removed  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  mist  pro- 
duced by  alowly  passuig  antozonized  air  through  water  is  heavy ;  it 
remains  hanging  over  the  sm'iaco  of  the  liquid,  and  may  be  readily 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  By  conducting  it  through  a  tube 
to  the  bottom  of  a  diy,  tall  bottle,  it  displaces  the  air,  all  tiie  while 
preserving  a  sharply  defined  boundary ;  by  gentle  agitation  it  is  easily 
broken  up  into  cloud-like  masses. 

When  a  large,  dry  bottle  is  nearly  filled  .with  this  antozone  mist, 
tiiea  dosed  and  left  to  itself,  the  mist  gradually  becomes  thinner  and 
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less  opaque,  and  in  the  course  of  half  or  three-quaiten  of  an  hour 
yanifihes  altogether.  As  the  cloud  thus  disappears,  water  is  deposited 
upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  at  first  as  a  mere  dew,  but  afterwards 
accumulating  in  droplets,  which  finally  flow  together  to  the  bottom  of 
the  yessel.  When  the  air  in  the  bottle  has  become  dear,  no  antosone 
can  be  detected  in  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  antosone  has  the  property  of  taking  up  water 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  assumes  the  peculiar  physical  condi- 
tions of  a  doud  or  mist.  While  the  antozone  lasts  the  cloud  is  per- 
manent ;  but  the  antozone  is  soon  transformed  into  ordinaiy  oxygen, 
and  as  fast  as  this  change  occurs  the  water  of  the  cloud  is  deposited 
in  droplets. 

By  passing  the  antozone  mist  through  tubes  filled  with  desiccating 
substancesi  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  (Appendix,  §  15),  the  water 
may  be  removed,  and  transparent  antozonized  air  obtained,  capable  of 
again  producing  a  mist  on  being  brought  in  contact  with  water.  Many 
strong  saline  solutions  likewise  deprive  antozone  of  water ;  hence  the 
non-appearance  of  the  cloud  when  electrized  air  is  passed  through  a 
strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  cloud  does  appear,  how- 
ever, when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  electrized  air  can  sap- 
port  or  carry  nearly  twice  as  much  moisture  as  ordinaiy  air  or 
oxygen  at  the  same  temperature,  and  that  this  air  is  much  more 
difficult  to  dry  than  the  gaaes  with,  which  chemists  usually  have 
to  deaL  This  explains  how  it  happened  that,  before  the  diaoo- 
very  of  the  dond-forming  property  of  antozone,  so  many  obser- 
vers had  been  led  to  consider  ozone  an  oxide  of  hydrogen*  One 
experimenter  would  pass  recently  electrized  air  through  an  ordi- 
nary drying-tube,  such  as  long  experience  had  shown  to  be 
capable  of  drying  common  air  perfectly,  and  would  then  heat  the 
gas ;  by  this  treatment  both  the  ozone  and  the  antozone  would 
be  changed  to  ordinary  oxygen,  and  the  water  which  had  been 
carried  through  the  drying-tube  by  the  antozone  would  be  made 
visible.  The  remarkable  capacity  of  antozone  for  moisture  being 
unknown,  the  water  thus  obtained  was  naturally  enough  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  some  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen other  than  water,  and  capable  of  passing  onabsorbed  through 
the  dr3ring-tube.  Other  chemists,  performing,  as  they  supposed, 
the  same  experiment,  but  in  reality  operating  upon  air  less  recently 
electrized,  and  so  contauiing  no  antozone,  were,  of  course,  unable 
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to  obtain  any  water  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  observed  bj 
their  predeoessors ;  henoe  arose  a  series  of  controversies  which 
have  only  recently  been  oomposed. 

180.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  antozone,  like  ozone,  is 
formed  in  all  processes  of  oxidation  and  combustion.  During 
combustion  most  of  the  ozone  produced  enters  into  combination 
with  the  substance  burned,  while  the  antozone  is  left  free,  or 
enters  into  combination  with  water  to  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
When  the  combustion  is  slow  or  smouldering,  antozone  appears 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  presence  of  moisture  forms  the  cha- 
racteristic mist  or  cloud.  Tobacco-smoke,  the  gray  smoke  of 
chimneys  and  of  gunpowder,  and  all  such  smokes  are  antozone 
clouds, — facts  which  support  the  idea  that  all  clouds,  fogs,  and 
mists  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  antozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  oxidation  of  phosphorus  affords  a  ready  method  of  exhibiting 
the  antozone  cloud.  Duiing  the  oxidation  of  phoephorus  in  moist  air, 
white  fames  are  formed,  which  were  long  a  great  puzzle  to  chemists. 
Whether  the  phosphorus  be  allowed  to  oxidize  slowly,  as  in  Exp.  75, 
or  burned  rapidly,  as  in  Exp.  13,  there  is  always  produced  a  white  mist 
of  very  considerable  permanence,  which  remains  long  after  the  oxides 
of  phosphorus,  which  are  also  formed,  have  been  taken  up  and  removed 
by  the  water.  This  mist  is  the  antozone  cloud ;  it  is  nothing  but  water 
held  suspended  by  antozone. 

In  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus,  little  or  no  ozone  is  left  free; 
sll  of  it  seems  to  unite  directiy  with  the  phosphorus ;  but  much  more 
antozone  is  produced  when  tiie  combustion  is  rapid  than  when  it  la 
slow.  The  formation  of  antozone  in  this  connexion  explains  the  fact 
already  alluded  to  (Exp.  13),  that  phosphorus  burning  with  flame,  in 
a  contlned  volume  of  air,  does  not  wholly  exhaust  the  latter  of  oxygen. 
The  phosphorus  cannot  combine  with  antozone,  but  only  with  ozone ; 
lience,  when  no  oxygen  other  than  that  in  the  form  of  antozone  re- 
mains, the  combustion  must  cease. 

Duiing  the  burning  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen  under  a  bell-glass  through 
which  a  stream  of  air  is  drawn,  antozone  is  formed,  as  is  proved  by 
passing  the  issuing  stream  through  water ;  the  antozone  cloud  is  pro- 
duced without  difficulty,  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  appears  as  a  pro- 
duct The  formation  of  the  antozone  mist,  and  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen,  may  be  observed  with  any  other  flame  if  care  be  tsken  that  the 
air  which  streams  over  the  flame  be  not  too  strongly  heated.  A  high 
.temperature  destroys  the  antozone  as  &st  as  it  is  formed. 
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181.  Besides  its  power  of  forming  clouds  or  mists  with  water, 
which  is  interesting  rather  as  a  physical  than  as  a  chemical  £eust, 
antosone,  particularly  when  newly  formed,  also  unites  with  water 
chemically,  the  substance  called  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (see  §  61), 
whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  H,0,,  being  the 
result  of  the  combination. 

A  dmple  method  of  exhibiting  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen by  ^e  action  of  antozone  upon  water,  is  to  place  a  short,  narrow 
tube,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  within  a  bottle  2  or  3 
cm.  in  width,  furnished  with  a  ground-glass  stopper,  and  filled  with 
water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Small  portions  of  peroxide  of 
barium  are  now  added,  at  intervals,  to  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  tube, 
elevation  of  temperature  being  avoided  as  fisuras  possible ;  the  stopper 
should  be  replaced  |n  the  bottle  after  each  addition  of  the  peroxider 
Most  of  the  oxygen  evolved  in  this  process  appears,  however,  to  be  m 
the  ordinary  inactive  state,  and  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
obtained  is  consequently  extremely  dilate.  A  better  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  pass  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  into  a  mixture  o^  water 
and  peroxide  of  barium, 

BaO,  +  H,0  +  CO,  «  BaO,COj  +  Bfi, 

In  this  way  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  the  peroxide  can  be 
obtained. 

Another  easy  method  of  preparing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  Im  by  the 
oxidation,  of  amalgams  of  lead  or  zinc.  In  this  case  also,  as  in  the 
preceding,  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  probably  formed  by  th«  union 
of  antozone  with  water. 

One  hundred  grammes  of  lead-amalgam,  containing  so  much  mer- 
cury that  it  shall  be  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  shaken  in  a 
bottle  of  the  capacity  of  a  litre,  together  with  200  c.  c.  of  water,  aci- 
dulated with  2  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  water  soon  becomes  miUcy 
from  separation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  contains  enough  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  exhibit  th<^  charac- 
teristic reactions  of  this  substance. 

So,  too,  if  pulverulent  zinc-amolgam  be  loosely  thrown  into  a  glass 
funnel,  with  narrow  throat,  and  a  thin  stream  of  water  be  allowed  to 
flow  through  it  in  such  manner  that  the  metal  may  be  at  the  same 
time  acted  upon  by  both  air  and  water,  the  water  will  become  chaiged 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  By  repeatedly  pouring  back  the  dilute 
solution  of  the  peroxide  upon  the  amalgam,  it  can  be  very  considerably 
strengthened.  In  order  to  prepare  the  zinc-amalgam,  equal  weights  of 
zinc-filings  and  of  mercury  are  placed  in  a  beaker  glass,  covered  witb 
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water  addulated  with  salphmic  or  cblorliydrie  acid,  and  thoroogUj 
mix^  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod ;  the  acid  is  then  ponred  away^  and 
the  last  portions  of  it  removed  from  the  amalgam  by  washing  with 
water. 

This  power  of  antozone  to  oxidize  water  distingaishes  it  com- 
pletely from  ozone,  which  has  little  or  no  action  npon  water. 

182.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  like  peroxide  of  barium,  is  supposed 
to  contain  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  antozone ;  the  per- 
oxides of  potassium,  sodium,  and  strontium  also  are  plaeed  in  the 
same  cat^ory.    They  are  all  called  antoztmides. 

183.  Antozone  can  be  distinguished  from  ozone  by  the  follow- 
ing tests : — 

Strips  of  paper/  charged  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese 
p)xp.  77),  do  not  become  brown  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  ant- 
ozone ;  on  the  contrary;  manganese  papers  which  have  been  browned 
by  ozone  are  bleached  by  antozone.  Guaiacum  paper  (Exp.  78)  does 
not  become  blue  in  antozonized  air.  The  yellow  compound  called 
fdrrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  converted  into  red  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  action  of  ozone,  is  not  changed  by  antozone.  In  the 
absence  of  acids^  antozone  has  no  action  upon  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  chemical  behavior  of  antozone  may  be  conveniently  studied  by 
lesortang  to  its  compound  with  water,  the  antozonide  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, if  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  brought  in  contact  with  an  ozonide 
hke  peroxide  of  lead,  for  example,  both  of  the  peroxides  will  be  re- 
duced, and  there  will  result  water,  protoxide  of  lead^  and  free  ordinaiy 
ozygen.  *Whenever  an  antozonide  is  mixed  with  an  ozonide,  a  similar 
reaction  occurs;  the  two  active  varieties  of  oxygen  disappear,  and 
common  oxygen  is  evolved ;  hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  ordinary 
inactive  oxygen  is  a  sort  of  .compound,  resulting  from  the  union  or 
neutralization  of  ozone  with  antozone.  Several  important  tests  for 
antozone  are  dependent  upon  this  fact  of  the  decomposition  of  ant- 
ozonidee  by  ozoiddes. 

If  a  liquid  suspected  to  contain  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  shaken  in  a 
test-tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  the  ether  will  dissolve  the 
peroxide,  and  will  finally  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  on 
adding  to  it  a  small  drop  of  a  solution  of  the  ozonide  chromic  acid,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  will 
become  blue. 

If  a  liquid  containing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  added  to  a  dilate  red 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  this  solution  wiU  be  decolorized. 
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while  common  oxygen  wfll  be  evolyed ;  and  in  the  aame  way  the  brown 
peroxide  of  lead  and  the  zed-colored  salts  of  peroxide  of  iioa  axe 
bleached  by  it 

Another  exceedingly  delicate  and  characteristic  test  for  antosoney  or 
rather  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  rationale  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  well  made  out^  is  the  following : — If  to  a  solution  containing  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  there  are  added  a  few  drops  of  dilute  starch-paste 
charged  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  subsequently  a  very  smaU 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  copperas  (protosulphate  of  iron),  iodine  will 
be  set  free,  and  the  starch  will  become  blue.  The  solution  to  be  tested 
must  be  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible.  The  addition  of  an  acid,  instead 
of  the  copperas  solutioni  will  also  bring  about  the  same  reaction, 
though  less  readily. 

184.  We  have  thus  ^et  forth  whatever  is  best  known  conc^-n- 
ing  ozone  and  antozone,  in  spite  of  the  details  into  which  so  fall 
an  exposition  has  necessarily  descended,  partly  because  the  sub- 
ject will  evidently  be  one  of  primary  importance,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  the  near  future,  and  partiy  from  a  desire  to 
show  the  student  how  vague  and  uncertain  the  prospect  is  when 
once  the  narrow  limits  of  established  knowledge  are  past  and 
the  inquirer  ventures  out  into  the  obscurity  which  perpetually 
separates  the  knowledge  of  to-day  from  that  which  shall  be 
knowledge  to-morrow,  but  also  because  of  the  impossibility, 
with  so  obscure  a  subject,  of  making  such  a  just  discrimination 
between  salient  and  unimportant  points  as  with  a  well-studied 
subject  is  both  easy  and  desirable. 


CHAPTEB  XIIL 

SULPHTTR. 

185.  Sulphur  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  nature,  both  in 
the  free  state  and  in  combination  with  other  elements.  Many 
ores  of  metals,  for  example,  are  sulphur  compounds.  It  is  a 
component  of  several  abundant  salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  of 
caloimn,  barium,  and  sodium,  and  occurs  in  small  proportion  in 
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many  aziimal  and  Vegetable  snbstancea.  Free  Bulphnr  is  fonnd 
chiefly  in  Toloanic  districts.  Generally  it  occurs  mixed  with 
earthy  matters ;  but  it  often  forms  distinct  Teins^  and  is  sometimes 
ioxmd  in  the  shape  of  well-defined  crystals  of  considerable  site. 
At  the  present  time  about  nine-tenths  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce 
comes  from  Sicily. 

186.  Native  sulphur  is  usually  subjected  to  a  rough  purifica- 
tion at  the  place  of  its  occurrence.  This  purification  is  some- 
times eflfected  by  distilling  the  volcanic  earth  in  retorts  or  jars 
of  earthenware ;  the  sulphur  being  volatile,  distils  over,  and  is 
collected  in  receivers,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  liquid  state;  or  if  the  earth  be  very  rich,  in  sulphur, 
it  is  simply  heated  in  large  kettles  and  the  melted  sulphur  dipped 
off  from  above,  while  the  earthy  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  known  as  crude  sul- 
phur ;  it  comes  to  us  in  irr^ular  lumps  of  a  dirty  light-yellow 
color,  and  is  largely  employed  for  manufacturing-purposes. 

This  crude  sulphur  is  contaminated  with  more  or  less  earthy 
matter.    In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  distilled  from  iron  retorts  into 
large  chambers  constructed  of  masonry,  in  which  it  is  deposited 
either  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  known  as  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, or  in  a  liquid  state,  according  to  circumstances.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  operation,  while  the  chamber  is  cold,  the  sul- 
phur vapor  condenses  as  an  exceedingly  fine,  soft,  powder  (flowers 
of  sulphur)  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber.    But  heat  is  given  off 
as  the  sulphur  vapor  condenses,  and  after  a  while  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  become  so  hot  that  sulphur  will  melt  upon  them. 
After  this,  the  incoming  sulphur  vapor  of  course  condenses  only 
to  the  liquid  state,  and  a  layer  of  liquid  sulphur  collects  upon 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.    This  liquid  sulphur  is  drawn  off  into 
wooden  moulds,  and  thus  cast  into  the  sticks  familiarly  known  as 
roll-brimstone.    It  is  evident  that,  by  a  little  management,  the 
sulphur-refiner  can  obtain,  at  will,  either  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
xoll-brimstone,  or  first  the  one  and  then  the  other. 

187.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  (ji  the  air,  sulphur  is  a 
brittle  solid,  of  a  peculiar  light-yellow  color.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  excepting  that  when  rubbed  it  exhales  a  faint 
and  peculiar  odor.    Most  of  the  odors  which  in  eveiyday  life  are 
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referred  to  sulphur  are  really  the  odors  of  Tarious  componnds  of 
sulphury  and  are  not  evolved  hy  the  element  itself.  It  is  a  had 
eondactor  of  heat  and  electricity.  On  heing  ruhhed  it  heoomea 
highly  (negatively)  electric,  and  is  still  employed  as  a  source  of 
electricity  in  some  cases.  The  symhol  of  sulphur  is  8 ;  its  atomio 
weight  is  32,  heing  precisely  twice  as  great  as  the  atomic  weight 
«f  oxygen* 

188.  Sulphur  melts  eamly  at  ahout  112^,  a  temperature  not 
▼ery  fiEkr  ahove  that  at  whidi  water  hoils.  A  fi*agment  of  it  may 
even  he  melted  hy  heating  it  on  writing-paper  over  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  It  volatilizes  fireely  at  temperatures  lower  than  its 
melting-point,  and  boils  at  440^.  Indeed,  as  is  the  case  with 
water,  it  is  a  substance  which  can  be  brought  into  either  of  the 
three  states  of  matter  without  any  difficulty ;  we  can  have  it  as  a 
solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  as  we  please.  It  can  readily  be  obtained 
also  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Sxp.  79. — ^In  a  small  beaker  glass,  or  porcelain  capsule,  heat  Blowfy 
60  to  60  grms.  of  sulphur  until  it  has  entirely  melted.  Remove  the 
vessel  from  the  lamp,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly  until  about  a  quarter 
part  of  the  sulphur  has  solidified ;  then  pour  off,  into  a  basin  of  water, 
that  portion  of  the  sulphur  which  is  still  liquid,  breaking  through,  for 
this  purpose,  the  crust  at  the  top  of  the  liquid,  if  any  such  have  formed. 
The  interior  of  the  vessel  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  transparent^ 
prismatic  ciystals. 

Exp.  80. — ^In  a  test-tube,  melt  enough  sulphur  to  fill  one-quarter  of 
the  tube;  place  the  tube  in  such  a  position  that  its  contents  may  eocl 
slowly  and  quietly,  and  then  watch  the  formation  of  crystals  as  they 
shoot  out  from  the  comparatively  cold  waUs  of  the  ixihe  towards  the 
centre  of  the  liquid. 

Exp.  79  represents  one  general  method  of  obtaining  crystals. 
Crystals  of  many  of  the  metals,  lead  and  bismuth  for  example, 
can  be  obtained  by  operating  in  this  way ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  melt  the  metal  in  a  crucible  of  some  refractory  material, 
placed  in  a  furnace.  The  melted  metal  having  then  been  allowed 
to  cool  until  a  tolerably  firm  crust  has  formed  upon  its  sorfaoe, 
this  crust  is  pierced  vrith  an  iron  rod,  and  the  crudble  quickly 
inverted,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  metal  which  still  remaina 
fluid  in  the  interior  shall  flow  oul    Upon  afterwards  breaking 
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the  ernoible,  erystals  will  be  found  lining  the  etTity  of  the  metallie 
cap  which  has  been  formed  within  it. 

189.  Exp.  80,  besides  iUnstrating  the  manner  in  which  crys- 
tals form,  teaches  ns  something  of  the  physical  stmctore  of  solid 
bodies.  The  solid  mass  of  sulphur  which  is  left  in  the  test-tnbe 
when  it  has  become  cold,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
pact bundle  of  interlaced  erystals.  If  the  mass  be  remoTod  from 
the  tube,  and  then  broken  across,  it  will  present  a  glistening 
appearance,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  minute  crystals  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  said  to  have 
a  erytUdline  Btruoture.  This  crystalline  stmeture  is  apt  to  render 
a  body  brittle;  substances  which  possess  it  are  liable  to  break 
''  with  the  grain,"  or  to  ^lit  in  certain  directions  determined  by 
the  shape  of  the  crystals,  and  called  lines  of  oUavage ;  a  stick  of 
roll^brimstone,  for  example,  may  be  readily  broken  or  cut  across, 
but  not  80  easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  many  samples  of  metal.  In  all  oases  where  tenacity  is 
required,  it  is  important  to  oounteraet,  or  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible,  the  tendency  towards  crystallization.  Thus,  in  manu- 
facturing wrought  iron,  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  work- 
man to  render  the  metal  stringy  or  fibrous,  and  not  crystalline, 
and  he  seeks  to  accomplish  this  by  appropriate  processes  of 
kneading,  squeesing,  and  rolling. 

190.  Another  easy  way  to  erystsllisse  sulphur  is  by  the  method 
of  solution  and  evaporation,  such  as  was  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  nitrate  of  ammonium  (Exp.  33).  Sulphur  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  a  liquid  compound  of 
sulphur  and  carbon,  known  as  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  being 
readily  volatile,  quickly  escapes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  so 
deposits  the  sulphur. 

Exp.  81. — ^Place  in  a  test-tube  a  small  teaspooofbl  of  flowers  of 
aulphur,  pour  upon  the  sulphur  10  or  12  c.  c  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
dose  the  tube  with  a  cork,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  during  half 
an  hour,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
sulphur  which  still  remains  undiseolved,  and  pour  it  into  a  small  porce- 
lain capsule,  which  }daoe  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  draught  of  air,  until  the 
highly  offensive  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  all  evaporated.  Crystals  of 
sulphur  wiQ  then  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
.  This  experiment  might  be  modified  by  preparing,  in  the  first  place,  a 
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Baturated  solution  of  sulphur  in  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  ihea 
allowing  the  dear  solution  to  cool  slowly.  Ciystals  of  sulphur  would 
finally  be  found  beneath  the  cold  liquid.  The  method  by  evaporation, 
as  above  described,  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crystals  of  Exp.  81  are  not  shaped 
like  those  obtained  by  the  method  of  fusion  in  Exp.  79.  The 
two  sets  of  crystals  belong  in  fact  to  entirely  different  systems  of 
crystallization. 

191.  The  researches  of  crystallographers  have  proved  that  the 
crystals  of  natural  minerals  and  artificial  chemical  substances 
may  all  be  included  in  six  general  classes  of  form,  called  systetm 
of  crystallization.  In  every  crystal,  certain  directions  may  be 
recognized,  with  reference  to  which  the  bounding  planes  of  the 
crystal  exhibit  a  more  or  less  symmetrical  arrangement.  These 
directions,  represented  by  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  crystal,  are  called  cuvea.  The  thousands  of  ciystal-forms 
which  occur  in  nature,  or  are  produced  by  art,  have  been  divided 
into  six  systems,  or  groups,  by  observation  of  the  number,  rela- 
tive length  and  mutual  inclination  of  the  axes  around  which  they 
are  symmetrically  formed.  These  six  systems  are  defined  as 
follows : — 

I.  Jfonametric  (jdngU-meoiwre)  or  Regular  System, — ^The  axes  are 
three  in  number,  equal  in  length,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  cube,  regular  octahedron,  and  rhombic  dodecahedroui 
forms  of  perfect  symmetry,  belong  to  this  system. 

II.  Dimetric  (two-meaeure)  St/stem, — ^The  axes  are  three  in  number, 
and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  but  one,  called  the  vertical, 
is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  two  lateral,  which  are  equal.  The 
right  square  prism  and  square  octahedron  are  of  this  system. 

ni.  Trime'rie  (tkree^meamre)  System, — ^The  axes  are  three  in  nimi- 
ber,  unequal  in  length  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
system  includes  the  rigbt  rectangular  prism^  the  right  rhombic  prism^ 
and  the  rhombic  octahedron. 

IV.  MonocUfdc  (smglc'mdination)  System, — ^The  axes  are  three  in 
number,  and  unequal  in  length ;  and  one,  called  the  vertical,  is  at  right 
angles  with  one  of  the  other  two  axes,  which  are  called  lateral,  but 
obliquely  inclined  to  the  other;  the  two  lateral  axes  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  right  rhomboidal  and  oblique  Vhombio 
prisms  belong  to  this  system. 

y.  IHclinic  (three-indmatian)  JS^stem, — The  axes  are  three  in  num* 
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bar,  unequal  in  length,  and  all  their  interaeotiona  ai6  obliqne.  The 
oUique  rhomboidal  prism  is  of  this  system. 

\L  Mexoffcnal  Syttem, — ^The  azee  are  four  in  number;  three,  called 
lateral,  lie  in  one  plane,  are  equal  in  length,  an^  intersect  each  other 
at  angles  of  60° ;  the  fourth  axis,  called  vertical,  is  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  other  three,  and  crosses  them  at  right  anglea.  This 
system  includes  the  hexagonal  prism  and  the  rhombohedron. 

Under  these  systems  of  crystallization,  the  Tariety  of  possible  forms 
and  dimensions  is  unlimited.  Thus,  in  systems  in  which  the  axes  are 
unequal,  the  inequality  may  be  great  or  small,  through  all  degrees  of 
discrepancy ;  in  oblique  systems  the  inclination  of  the  axes  may  vary 
indefinitely ;  rhombohedroos  may  occur  of  every  angle.  Thus  the  ac- 
tual forms  of  crystallography  become  exceedingly  numerous,  although 
they  all  belong  to  a  few  simple  types. 

ti  the  student  draws  in  perspective,  upon  paper,  the  axes  of  the 
•everal  systems  above  described,  or,  better,  constructs  the  different  sets 
of  axes  out  of  bits  of  wood  or  wire,  he  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
forms  belonging  to  different  systems  are  ordinarily  so  unlike  in  general 
appearance  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  even  by  those  who  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sdenoe  of  crystallography. 

192.  As  a  general  rule,  a  subetance  cr3rBtalli2e8  in  forms  be- 
longing to  only  one  system,  and  the  crystalline  form  of  a  sub- 
stanoe  ia  eomething  so  constant  and  characteristic  as  to  be  one  of 
the  ehemist's  most  valued  means  of  recognition  and  definition. 
But  this  general  role  is  not  without  exceptions.  Sulphur,  as  has 
just  been  proved,  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  forms  belonging 
to  two  distinct  systems  of  crystallization;  and  there  are  other 
sabetances,  not  a  few,  which  when  crystallized  nnder  different 
conditions,  assume  forms  of  two  distinct  systems. 
Substances  which  are  thus  capable  of  assuming  crys- 
talline forms  belonging  to  two  different  systems  are 
said  to  be  dintorphatts  (two-formed).  Two  such  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  substance  often  Fig.  39. 
have  quite  dissimilar  physical  properties; 
they  are  apt  to  differ  from  each  other  in 
hardness,  specific  gravity,  color,  optical  pro- 
perties, and  in  their  relation  to  heat ;  the 
ehcmical  properties,  also,  of  two  suoh  dif- 
ferent forms  are  seldom  entirely  the  same. 
The  erystals  of  sulphur  obtained  by  fusion  (Exp.  79)  are 
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elongated  oUiqae  rhomUo  prisms  (Fig,  38),  and  belong  to  tiie 
fourth  (or  monoclinic)  system.  The  crystals  of  sulphur  which 
are  derived  from  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  (Exp.  81) 
are  rhombic  octahedrons  (Fig.  39),  belonging  to  the  trimetrio 
system.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  octahedral  crystals  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  prismatic  in  the  ratio  of  2*07  :  1-91.  The  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  octahedral  crystals  is  0*163,  and  that  of  the 
prismatic  somewhat  greater.  The  melting-point  of  the  prismatic 
eryiBtals  is  about  120^. 

The  prismatic  crystals  of  sidphur  (Exp.  79)  cannot  be  kept 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  They  soon  lose  their  transparency 
and  characteristic  amber  color,  becoming  opaque  and  light  yellow, 
like  ordinary  brimstone.  If  they  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  will  be  seen  that  the  prisms  are  now  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  little  octahedral  crystals.  The  change  of  color  and 
texture  is  due  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  original 
crystals,  though  the  aggregatbn  of  octahedrons  which  have  been 
formed  within  the  prismatic  crystal  still  retains  the  shape  of  the 
prism.  If  the  prismatic  crystals  be  left  at  rest,  this  change  of 
form  usually  begins  in  the  course  of  a  few  houxs ;  but  it  may  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  scratching  the  crystals,  or  shaking  them 
together.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  passage  of  the  sul- 
phur from  the  one  molecular  state  to  the  other  goes  on  very 
slowly,  several  years  being  often  required  for  its  completion ;  but 
the  change  can  be  accomplished  immediately  by  moistening  the 
prismatic  crystals  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  .  A  considerable 
amount  of  heat  is  developed  as  the  prismatic  sulphur  changes 
into  octahedral ;  this  can  readily  be  appreciated  when  the  con- 
version is  effected  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

In  the  same  way  that  prismatic  sulphur  slowly  changes  into 
the  octahedral  variety  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  octahedral 
sulphur  is  gradually  converted  into  prismatic  sulphur  when  kept 
for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  near  its  melting-point.  The 
change  in  specific  gravity  enables  us  to  follow  the  progress  of  this 
conversion. 

Sulphur  which  has  been  melted  and  allowed  to  solidify  gra- 
dually, is  always  in  the  prismatic  condition  immediately  after  the 
solidification.    Boll-brimstone,  for  example,  wb^  &esh  from  the 
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mofolds,  is  tmuliioent,  and  of  a  dark  amber  or  brownish-yellow 
oaLor,  like  the  prismatic  crystals  of  £xp.  79 ;  but  in  a  short  time, 
often  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  sticks  become  light-yellow 
and  opaque,  as  we  find  them  in  commerce,  and  are  then  com- 
posed, at  least  externally,  of  a  mass  of  octahedral  ciystals. 

193.  There  is  still  a  third  way  of  obtaining  crystals  of  sulphur, 
namely,  by  sublimation.  At  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  sul- 
phur is  TolatQe ;  and  if  the  drcumstanoes  be  such  that  the  vapor 
shall  condense  veiy  slowly,  crystals  will  form.  The  natural 
crystals  of  sulphur  found  in  volcanic  countries,  which  are  often 
very  large  and  of  great  beauty,  have  been  formed  m  this  way. 
These  native  crystals  are  octahedral,  like  those  obtained  by  means 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  Exp.  81). 

194.  As  appears  from  the  foregoing,  there  are  three  distinct 
methods  of  obtaining  crystals : — ^I.  By  fusion ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  slow  cooling  of  molten  matter.  U.  By  solution,  followed 
other  by  removal  of  the  solvent  by  evaporation  or  chemical  means, 
or  by  reduction  of  its  temperature.    III.  By  sublimation. 

A  familiar  instance  of  the  first  method  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
.iee,  as  when  a  part  of  the  water  in  any  hollow  vessel  freeises 
slowly  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  of  the  second,  in  the  manu- 
factore  of  common  salt;  and  of  the  third,  in  the  formation  of 
frost  upon  a  window-pane. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  general  method  of  obtaining  crystids, 
which  consists  in  very  slowly  decomposing  some  chemical  com- 
pound of  the  substance  to  be  crystallized,  either  by  the  addition 
of  some  other  chemical  agent,  or  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. Crystals  of  sulphur  may  be  formed  in  this  way,  and  are 
in  fact  sometimes  found  in  the  pipes  used  to  convey  illuminating 
gas  through  the  streets  of  cities,  under  such  circumstances  that 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
some  one  of  the  sulphur  compounds  with  which  coal-gas  is  always 
contaminated. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  above  enumeration  of  the 
ofdinary  methods  of  obtaining  crystals,  that  either  fusion,  solu- 
tion,  or  sublimation  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  formation 
of  crystals.  Both  in  nature  and  in  art  examples  occur  of  the 
crystalline  arrangement  of  particles  within  solid  masses,  under 
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circumstances  which  preclude  the  idea  that  either  fhsion,  soln- 
tion,  or  sublimation,  in  the  ordinarj  sense  of  these  terms,  should 
have  occurred. 

195.  Sulphur  behaves  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  on  being 
heated.  When  melted  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  110^ 
to  115^,  it  forms  a  limpid  liquid  of  a  light-yellow  color ;  but  if 
this  liquid  be  heated  more  strongly,  it  b^ins  to  become  viscid 
and  dark-colored  at  about  150^,  and  at  170^  to  200°  it  is  almost 
black,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thick  and  tenacious  that  it  cannot 
be  poured  from  the  vessel  which  holds  it,  even  if  the  vessel  be 
inverted.  At  330°  to  340°  it  regains  its  fluidity  in  part,  though 
the  liquid  is  still  dark-colored,  and  finally,  at  about  440°,  it  be- 
gins to  boil,  and  is  converted  into  an  amber-colored  vapor.  The 
specific  gravity  of  sulphur  vapor,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is  32. 

196.  If  melted  sulphur,  in  the  viscid  state,  or,  better,  that 
which  has  r^ained  its  mobility,  be  suddenly  cooled,  a  semisolid 
modification  of  sulphur,  remarkably  different  from  the  ordinary 
form,  will  be  obtained. 

Exp.  82. — Place  in  a  test-tube,  of  about  80  c.  c  capacity,  15  to  20 
grms.  of  coarsely  powdered  sulphur ;  melt  the  sulphur  slowly  over  the 
gas-lamp,  and  continue  to  heat  it  until  it  begins  to  boil,  noting,  mean- 
while, the  changes  which  the  sulphur  undergoes — as  described  in  §  195. 
Finally  pour  the  hot  sulphur,  in  a  fine  stream,  into  a  huge  dish  full  of 
cold  water.  There  will  be  obtsined  a  soft,  elastic,  reddish-brown  mass, 
which  can  be  kneaded  and  moulded  like  wax,  and  drawn  out  into 
threads  like  caoutchouc 

This  soft  sulphur  cannot  be  preserved  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  When  left  to  itself,  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature  of  the 
air,  it  slowly  hardens  and  changes  into  ordinaiy  brittle  yellow 
sulphur.  This  change  is  accelerated  by  kneading,  and  is  instan- 
taneous at  the  temperature  of  100°.  In  any  event,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  is  evolved  as  the  soft  sulphur  changes  into  ordi- 
nary sulphur.  The  specific  gravity  of  soft  sulphur  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  the  prismatic  crystals. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears  that  sulphur,  like  oxygen, 
is  capable  of  assuming  different  allotropic  states.    (See  §  162.) 

197.  In  its  behavior  towards  solvents,  sulphur  presents  some 
curious  anomalies.    Some  specimens  of  sulphur  are  freely  soluble 
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in  bifliilpbide  of  carbon,  wbile  of  otber  samples  only  a  compara- 
tively  small  portion  dissolves.  We  distinguisb,  tberefore^  a  soluble 
and  an  insoluble  modification  of  sulphur. 

Octahedral  sulphur,  the  bright-yellow,  translucent,  native  crys- 
tals for  example,  is  completely  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
But  of  the  soft,  elastic  sulphur,  such  as  was  prepared  in  Exp.  82, 
as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent,  is  completely  insoluble  in  the 
bisulphide,  whether  this  liquid  be  hot  or  cold. 

No  method  has  as  yet  been  discovered  of  preparing  pure  in- 
soluble sulphur  directly ;  but  it  can  always  be  readily  obtained 
by  dissolving  out  the  soluble  sulphur  from  a  mixture  of  the  two 
varieties,  such  as  the  soft  sulphur  above  mentioned.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  insoluble  sulphur ;  roU- 
brimstone  much  less,  though  the  interior  of  the  sticks  contains 
decidedly  more  than  the  outside  portions.  It  may  be  observed^ 
in  this  connexion,  that  flowers  of  sulphur  are  prepared  by  sud- 
denly cooling  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  while  the  soft  variety  is 
obtained  by  suddenly  cooling  melted  sulphur. 

Insoluble  sulphur  undergoes  no  change  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  but  if  it  be  kept  for  a  long  time  at  100°,  or  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  water  or  alcohol,  it  is  slowly  converted 
into  the  soluble  variety. 

198.  Por  some  pharmaceutical  purposes,  sulphur  is  prepared  as 
a  powder  finer  even  than  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  preparation  is 
known  as  milk  of  sulphur  or  pndpitated  tulphwr, 

Exp.  83. — ^Place  in  a  small  flask  as  much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  can 
be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  penknife ;  pour  into  the  flask  10  or  15 
c  c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  some  time. 
Part  of  the  sulphur  will  dissolve  and  color  the  liquid  yellowish  brown. 

Pout  off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  undissolved  sulphur,  mix  it  with 
an  equal  volmne  of  water  and  stir  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid,  added  by 
small  portions,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  placed  upon  litmus  paper 
exhibits  an  acid  reaction.  As  the  acid  is  added,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
milky  appearance  from  the  separation  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  so  light  that,  for  a  long 
while,  it  will  not  subside,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  liquor,  im- 
parting to*  it  a  milky  appearance. 

Collect  the  powder  on  a  small  filter,  wash  it  with  water,  and  dry  it 
at  a  gentle  heat»    It  will  now  appear  as  a  pale  yellowish-grey  impol- 
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pable  powder.  If  it  be  heated  more  stroBgly,  so  that  it  melts,  the 
color  will  become  distinctly  yellow,  the  numberlees  small  partidee  of 
the  powder  being  now  compacted  into  a  single  mass. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  color  of  flowers  of  solphor  ii 
lighter  than  that  of  roU-brimstone,  while  the  color  of  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  is  far  lighter  than  that  of  the  flowers.  Snch 
differences  as  these  are  common ;  they  depend  upon  a  difference 
of  mechanical  condition,  upon  differences  in  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  the  particles  of  the  substances  which  exhibit  them. 

The  method  of  pulverization  by  predpitation,  employed  in  this 
experiment,  is  a  general  method,  appHoable  to  many  other  sub- 
stances besides  sulphur. 

199.  Sulphur  unites  energetically  with  most  of  the  other  de- 
ments, such  union  heing,  in  many  cases,  attended  with  eyolution 
of  light.  Most  of  the  metals,  for  example,  combine  with  it 
directly,  just  as  they  do  with  oxygen. 

JSxp,  84 — ^Melt  in  an  ignition-tube,  12  to  15 
cm.  long,  4  or  5  grms.  of  sulphur,  and  heat  the 
liquid  imtil  it  boils ;  then  throw  in  small  por- 
tions of  copper  filings,  or  fine  turnings,  and 
observe  the  violent  action  which  ensues. 

Or  a  strip  of  very  thin  sheet  copper  or  a  coil 
of  fine  copper-wire  may  be  suspended  in  the 
hot  sulphur  vapor,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ignition-tube ;  it  will  glow  vividly  as  it  unites 
with  the  gaseous  sulphur,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  were  burning  in  oxygen  gas.  The 
product  of  the  reaction,  in  either  case,  is  called 
sulphide  of  copper. 

JSxp,  85, — Mix  intimately  4  grms.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  7  grms.  of  the  finest  iron-filings.  Place  the-  mixture  in 
an  ignition-tube  10  to  12  cm.  long,  and  heat  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  over  the  gas-lamp.  In  a  short  time  the  mass  will  begin  to  glow, 
as  the  sulphur  and  iron  enter  into  chemical  combination,  and  this 
i^'tion  will,  of  itself,  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  tube, 
even  if  the  lamp  be  withdrawn.  The  final  product  of  the  reaction  ia 
protosulphide  of  iron. 

200.  As  has  been  already  shown  (§§  2, 109),  phenomenk  of 
combustion,  such  as  are  exhibited  in  these  experiments,  are 
directly  referable  to  chemical  union.    They  are  strictly  analogous 
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to  the  ordiiuurj  prooesBes  of  combustion  in  which  oxygen  is 
invol^,  though  the  technical  term,  combustion,  is  by  custom 
limited  to  the  aet  of  combination  with  oxygen. 

Sulphur  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  phos- 
phoms  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  carbon  at  a  red 
heat.  With  oxygen  it  unites  readily  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  at  about 
250^,  and  bums  with  a  peculiar  blue  light  This  easy  iniiam- 
mability  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  blowing  flowers  of  sulphur 
into  the  hot  air  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  an  Argand  gas-lamp ; 
the  sulphur  takes  fire  at  a  ccmsiderable  height  above  the  flame. 
The  irritating,  suffocating  gas,  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
aolphur  and  oxygen,  will  be  shortly  described  under  the  name  of 
salphurons  acid. 

Several  important  practical  applications  of  sulphur  depend  upon 
this  property  of  igniting  and  continuing  to  bum  at  a  moderate 
heat  It  is,  in  fact,  largely  employed  as  a  kindling  materiaL 
By  means  of  it,  other  bodies  less  readily  combustible,  can  be 
heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  oontinue  to  buim. 
Hence  its  use  upon  matches  and  in  gunpowder  and  fireworks. 

201.  In  its  chemical  properties,  sulphur  is  closely  allied  to 
oxygen;  like  oxygen,  it  forms  a  great  variety  of  compounds 
with  a  wide  range  of  different  elements ;  and  the  senes  of  com- 
pounds thus  obtained  is  in  many  respects  parallel  with,  or  com- 
parable to,  the  series  of  oxygen  compounds. 

It  is  an  important  raw  material  in  the  chemical  arts,  being  an 
ingredient  of  numerous  useful  compounds,  such  as  cinnabar,  ultra- 
marine, vulcanized  caoutchouc,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  chloride  of 
rolphnr,  and  the  various  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  one 
of  which,  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  most  important  chemical  agent  at 
present  employed  in  manufacturing  industry.  Sulphur  is  largely 
employed  in  medicine,  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  of 
both  men  and  domesticated  *  animals,  and  has  been  of  late  years 
extensively  used  in  the  vineyards  of  Europe  for  destroying  a 
parasitic  fungua  which  infests  the  vines. 

202.  Sulphydric  Acid  (H,S). — ^When  sulphur  is  sublimed  in 
hydrogen  gas,  or  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  melted  sulphur, 
combinati<m  takes  place  between  the  two  dements,  though  very 
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slowly  and  imperfectly^  bo  that  only  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  the  compound  is  obtained,  even  if  the  process  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  Somewhat  larger  quantities  of  it  are 
formed  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  sulphur-vapor  is 
passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone 
heated  to  about  500^. 

When  the  two  elements  meet  in  the  nasoent  state,  they  com- 
bine readily;  thus,  when  organic  bodies  containing  sulphur 
putrefy,  and  when  they  are  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
sulphydric  acid  is  evolved,  just  as  ammonia  is  under  the  same 
circumstances.  In  either  event,  the  product  of  the  union  is  a 
colorless  gas  of  highly  offensive  odor,  like  that  of  rotten  ^;g8. 

An  easier  method  of  preparing  sulphydric  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  by  acting  upon  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  iron  with  dilute  chlorhydrio  acid. 

Btp,  86.— In  a  gas-bottle  (Fig.  41)  put  10  or  12  grms.  of  piotosal- 
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phide  of  iron,  see  Exp.  85;  re- 
place the  cork  in  the  bottle  and 
introduce  the  gas-deliveiy-tube 
into  another  small  bottle  contain- 
ing cold  water,  letting  the  tube 
dip  5  or  6  cm.  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Through  the 
thistle-tube,  pour  into  the  gas- 
bottle  water  enough  to  seal  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  tube; 
then  add,  through  the  thistle- 
tube,  as  before,  2  or  3  teaspoon- 
fiils  of  muriatic  acid,  and  observe 
that  bubbles  of  gas  soon  begin  to 
pass  through  the  water  in  the  absorption  bottle. 

Sulphydric  acid  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
consequently  taken  up  by  the  water  in  the  absorption  bottle.  The 
solution  thus  obtained,  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  is 
much  employed  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  laboratories;  it  will  serve  iu 
here  as  a  convenient  source  of  sulphydric  acid. 

When  the  disengagement  of  gas  slackens,  a  new  portion  of  muriatic 
acid  maybe  added  through  the  thistle-tube,  and  this  process  continued 
until  the  water  in  the  absorption  bottle  smells  strongly  of  the  gas. 

This  experiment  should  be  performed  out  of  doors,  or  iu  a  draught 
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of  air  80  antmged  that  thoae  portions  of  the  gas  which  escape  solution 
shall  be  earned  away  from  the  operator. 

203.  The  reaction  between  the  snlphide  of  iron  and  chlor- 
hydric  acid  in  the  foregoing  experiment  is  somewhat  analogoaa 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  §  50.  If 
metallic  iron  (or  zinc)  be  treated  with  chlorhydrio  add,  hydrogen 
IB  evolved,  according  to  the  equation 

Pe  +  2HC1  «  FeCl,  +  2H. 

But  if,  instead  of  simple  iron,  sulphide  of  iron,  whose  formula 
is  FeS,  be  taken,  sulphur  will  be  eliminated,  as  well  as  hydrc^en, 
by  the  action  ot  the  acid,  and  these  elements,  as  they  come  to- 
gether in  the  nascent  state,  will  unite  to  form  sulphydric  add. 

PeS  +  2Ha  a  PeCl,  +  HJ3. 

Instead  of  absorbing  the  gas  evolved  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments in  water,  it  might  be  collected  as  such,  over  a  basin  hold- 
ing but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or,  better,  filled  with  warm 
water  or  with  brine,  either  of  which  absorbs  less  of  the  gas  than 
cold  water.  Unless  absolutely  dry,  the  gas  cannot  be  collected 
over  mercury,  since,  when  moist,  it  acts  upon  this  metal. 

204.  At.  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  sulphydric 
acid  is  a  gas  somewhat  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
17,  referred  to  hydrogen;  but  under  a  pressure  of  about  16 
atmospheres  at  11^,  it  be- 
comes liquid.  The  specific  ^'  ^ 
gravity  of  this  liquid  re-          ^ 
fened  to  water  is  0*9.  At 
—85°  the  liquid  solidifies 
toawhite  crystalline  mass. 

205.  Since  the  sulphide 
of  iron,  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphydric 
acid,  is  usually  mixed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  me- 
tallic iron,  the  gas  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated  with 
free  hydrogen.  For  all  or- 
dinary purposes,  the  gas 
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fhtis  mixed  with  hydrogen  serves  as  well  as  if  it  were  pore ;  but 
in  some  cases  a  gas  free  from  hydrogen  is  required.  In  order  to 
prepare  it,  solphide  of  antimony  is  substituted  for  the  sulphide 
of  iron. 

1  part  of  powdered  sulphide  of  antimony  placed  in  a  thin-bottomed 
flask  is  treated  with  8  or  4  parts  of  chlorhydric  acid  of  I'l  sp.  gr.  and 
the  mixture  gently  heated.  The  apparatus  may  be  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  42,  in  which  tiie  bottle  into  which  the  gas  first  enters  contuns  a 
very  small ^^[uantity  of  water ;  this  water  serves  to  remove  any  particles 
of  the  acid  or  of  solid  matter  which  may  have  been  carried  over  in  the 
current  of  gas.  In  case  a  dry  gas  be  needed,  a  chloride-of-calcium 
tube  (see  Appendix,  $  15)  must  be  interposed  between  the  wash-bottia 
and  the  mercuiy-trough. 

206.  The  volumetrio  composition  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  one 
volume  of  sulphur- vapor  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed 
to  two  volumes.  Its  molecule,  therefore,  contains  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  molecule  of  water. 

The  composition  of  sulphydric  add  may  be  determined  expm- 
mentaUy  by  heating  metallic  tin  in  a  confined  volume  of  the  gas.  An 
ignition-tube  20  or  dO  cm.  long,  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  within  5  to 
6  cm.  of  the  closed  extremity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43,  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  dry  sulphydric  acid  gas  over  the  mercury-trough| 
and  then  closed  with  the  thumb  and  inverted. 
Some  granulated  tin  should  be  dropped  into  ^* 

the  tube  and  made  to  lodge  in  the  bent  part, 
{he  thumb  being  instantly  replaced  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  the  moment  the  tin  has 
entered. 

The  tube  full  of  gas  is  now  replaced  in  the 
mercury-trough,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
about  one-third  part  of  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  by  inclining  the 
tube  so  that  the  gas  may  bubble  out  through  the  mercury.  The  tube 
and  its  contents  are  left  at  rest  during  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  a  caoutchouc  ring 
is  slipped  down  the  tube  to  mark  the  height  of  the  gas,  and  the  tin  is 
then  heated  with  the  fiame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  hot  tin  combines 
with  the  sulphur,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  apparatus  is  left  at 
lest  during  another  half  hour,  and  the  height  of  the  gas  in  the  tube 
is  then  noted.  If  the  gas  employed  was  pure,  it  will  be  found  that  its 
volume  has  undergone  no  change.    The  hydrogen  which  has  been  set 
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free  oeevpiet  ptmaelj  ike  Mme  space  as  tke  milphjdrie  add  did  before 
it  was  decomposed. 

It  k  evident  from  this  thai  1  Tolmne  of  aulphjdric  acid  gas  contains 
1  volume  of  hydiogen,  or  multiplying  these  numben  hj  3,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  composition  indicated  by  our  molecular  formula,  that  2 
volumes  of  sulphydric  acid  contain  2  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Now  the 
spedfio  gravity,  or  unit-volume  weight  of  sulphydric  acid  has  been 
found,  by  experiment,  to  be  17*19,  that  of  hy^gen  being  1 ;  and  if 

From  the  weight  of  2  volumes  of  sulphydric  acid.    .    •    •  84*88 
We  subtract  the  weight  of  two  volumes  hydrogen    •    .    •    2-00 

There  will  remain 82  88 

which  is  veiy  nearly  equal  to  the  unit-volmne  weight  of  sulphur- 
va^r,  31*8,  as  experimentally  determined. 

The  composition  of  salphydrie  acid,  both  by  volume  and  weight, 
may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  diagram. 


1? 

i   ^ 

H 

1 

+ 

8 

- 

H,R34 

/ 

207.  The  gas  is  very  poisonous;  when  respired  in  the  pure 
state  it  quickly  proves  fatal,  and  it  is  very  deleterious,  even 
though  largely  dilated  with  atmospheric  air.  Small  birds  soon 
die  in  air  which  contaiiis  only  ftW  ^^  ^^  volume  of  the  gas,  dogs 
in  air  which  contains  -^-^f  and  horses  in  air  which  contains  -j^ 
of  its  volume.  Men  can  support  more  of  it,  but  in  experimenting 
with  it,  it  is  best  to  do  so  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Nausea  and  headache  are  often  produced  when  an  atmosphere 
even  slightly  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been 
breathed  for  any  length  of  time.  In  case  the  air  of  an  apart- 
ment become  contaminated  with  the  gas,  the  disgusting  smell 
can  readily  be  neutralized  by  sprinkling  the  room  with  chlorine- 
water,  or  by  evolving  a  little  chlorine  gas  by  adding  some  dilute 
acid  to  a  small  quantity  of  bleaching-powder. 

The  gas  exists  as  a  natural  constituent  of  some  mineral  waters 
which  are  ^ence  called  sulphurous,  such  as  the  Virginia  Sul- 
phnr  Springs,  and  the  mineral  springs  at  Sharon,  K.  Y.     It  is 
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also  found  in  fhe  air  and  water  of  fool  sewers^  and  wheniviBr 
animal  matter  is  nndeigoing  pntrefaction. 

208.  Sulphydric  add  gas  is  readily  inflammable,  and,  like  hy- 
drogen, extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  burning  eandle  immersed  in 
it.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphurous 
add  gas. 

H^S  +  30  «  H,0  +  SO,. 

In  case  it  be  ignited  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  air  insuffident 
to  bum  the  whole  of  it,  the  hydrogen  will  bum  first,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  sulphur  will  escape  combustion. 

If  a  tail  glass  cylinder  be  filled  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  the 
gas  be  lighted  at  the  top,  the  fiame  will  pass  down  the  cylinder  as  the 
hydrogen  is  consumed,  and  a  quantity  of  very  finely  divided  solid  sul- 
phur will  be  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  sulphur  kindles  veiy  easily,  and  thai 
it  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  oxygen ;  but  it  appears  from  this  experi- 
ment, that  hydrogen  ^dles  still  more  readily,  and  that  its  affinity  for 
oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  sulphur. 

When  mixed  with  air,  in  certain  proportions,  it  is  explosive ; 
a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  experimenter. 

209.  Water  dissolves  about  three  times  its  own  volume  of  the 
gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  solution,  (see  Exp.  86)  is 
transparent  and  colorless  when  recently  prepared,  but,  when  kept 
it  gradually  becomes  opalescent  and  turbid  from  deposition  of 
sulphur.  Oxygen  from  the  air  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphydric  acid  to  form  water,  and  sulphur  is  set  free.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months,  it  will  be  found  that  the  solution 
no  longer  contains  any  sulphydric  acid ;  it  has  lost  its  nauseous 
odor,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bottie  is  covered  with  sulphur,  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  dissolved  gas. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  reddens  litmus  slightiy,  like 
the  very  weak  adds.  Towards  metals  and  metallic  oxides  it  be- 
haves in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  chlorhydrio 
add  and  its  congeners,  while,  with  regard  to  metallic  sulphides, 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  water  to  the  oxides,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

JExp.  87. — Place  a  drop  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water  (Exp.  86) 
upon  a  bright  piece  of  copper^  lead,  or  silver.    The  metal  will  quickly 
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Income  black.  The  anlpliiir  of  the  sulphydric  acid  uniteB  with  the 
metal^  to  foim  sulphide  of  copper^  eulpldde  of  lead,  or  sulphide  of  fiil« 
Ter,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  hydxogen  escapes. 

Cu  +  HsS  B  CuS  4-  2H. 
JExp,  88. — Place  in  a  test-tube  as  much  lithaige  (oxide  of  lead  sb 
PbO)  as  can  be  held  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife,  pour  upon  it  a  tei^ 
spoonful  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  and  observe  that  the  yellow 
litharge  immediately  becomes  black.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  formed,  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 

PbO  -I-  H,S  =  PbS  +  H,0. 

JBxp,  89. — Ibl  place  of  the  litharge  of  the  last  experiment,  take  a 
yery  small  crystal  of  nitrate  of  lead  (Exp.  42) ;  diBsolve  it  in  as  much 
water  as  wiU  half  fill  the  test-tube,  and  to  this  solution  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water.  Black  sulphide  of  lead  is  thrown 
down  as  a  precipitate,  and  nitric  add  is  set  free. 

PbO,N,0,  +  H;3  «  PbS  H-  H,0,N,0^ 

210.  Since  many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  are,  like  the  sul- 
phides of  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilate 
adds,  sulphoretted  hydrogen  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  pre- 
dpitating  the  metals  from  their  solutions.  After  having  been 
thrown  down  as  sulphides,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  they  can  be 
readily  separated  and  collected  by  filtration. 

Though  many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  are  black,  like  thjat  of 
lead,  this  is  not  trae  of  all.  Several  of  them  exhibit  character- 
istic odors,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  recognized ;  thus  the 
eolor  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  orange,  that  of  sulphide  of  arsenic 
is  yellow,  and  that  of  sulphide  of  zinc  white.  Upon  this  fact  the 
application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  test'  or  reagent  (that  is, 
as  a  means  of  detecting  and  identifying  many  metals)  is  in.part 
based. 

211.  In  the  same  way  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  em- 
ployed for  detecting  the  presence  of  metals,  so,  conversely,  soln- 
tions  of  the  metals,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  metals  themselves,  may 
be  used  as  tests  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Exp.  90. — ^Prepare  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or 
better,  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead).  Wet  strips  of  white  paper 
3  to  4  cnL  wide  with  this  solution,  and  dry  them  in  air  which  is  free 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  lead-paper,  as  it  is  called,  should  be 
kept  for  use  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
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Moisten  ft  l)it  ot  the  lend^piiper  with  water  and  expose  it  to  9oiiHr 
Boorce  of  siilphuntted  hydrogen — ^the  mouth  of  the  botde  ot  eiilph  y- 
dric  acid  prepared  in  Exp.  86,  for  example,  or  to  the  fetid  air  of  a  aewer. 
The  paper  will  immediiM^iy  he  hhuAeaed  from  fonnation  of  sulphide 
of  lead. 

The  blackening  of  ailTer-ware,  of  watches,  and  cards  which 
have  been  glaced  with  a  preparation  of  lead,  at  many  mineral 
springs,  and  other  localities  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  is,  in  like  manner,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  this 
gas.  Tests  like  these,  which  are  continuous  and  cumulative,  are, 
of  course,  much  more  delicate  means  of  detection  than  the  mere 
odor  of  the  gas. 

212.  Sulphydric  add  is  a  compound  which  is  very  easily 
decomposed.  When  simply  heated,  it  breaks  up  into  its 
components;  and  it  is  readily  destroyed  by  various  chemical 
agents. 

JExp.  91. — ^To  a  gas-bottle  such  as  was  employed  in  Exp.  86,  con- 
taining sulphide  of  iron,  attach  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube  (Appendix^ 
§  15)  and  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tubing,  No.  4,  about  20  cm.  long.  To 
the  end  of  this  glass  tube,  attach  another  tube  bent  at  right  angles  and 
dipping  into  a  bottle  of  water.  Four  chlorhydric  acid  into  the  gas- 
bottle,  so  that  sulphydric  acid  shall  be  freely  generated,  as  seen  by  the 
flow  of  bubbles  through  the  final  bottle  of  water.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  minutes,  when  the  apparatus  has  become  completely  filled  with 
the  gas  and  the  last  portions  of  air  have  been  expelled,  heat  the  middle 
of  the  tube  of  hard  glass  with  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp^  and  observe 
the  ring  of  sulphur  which  will  coUect  upon  the  walls  of  the  cold  portion 
of  the  tube  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  flame. 

It  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  chapters  that  several  other  of  the 
gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  decomposed,  like  sulphydiic  add^ 
upon  being  passed  through  hot  tubes. 

The  influence  of  oxygen,  in  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphydric  acid,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  §  209  ;  it  has 
been  observed,  moreover,  that  air  contaminated  with  sulphydric 
acid  soon  becomes  odorless  of  itself,  oxygen  uniting  with  hydro- 
gen, as  before,  and  sulphur  being  set  free.  All  the  oxidizing 
agents  (that  is,  substances  which  readily  give  up  oxygen)  decom- 
pose sulphydric  acid,  water  being  formed  and  sidphur  deposited. 

JExp.  92. — Into  a  test-tube  containing  4  or  6  c.  c.  of  sulphuretted 
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hTdrogeii*vater  (Exp.  86),  ponrbalf  as  much  conceatitted  Ditxic  add* 
Sulphur  will  be  depoaited  and  nitrous  fumes  evolved. 
Verj  dilute  nitaric  add  vnll  not  thus  decompose  sulphydiic  add. 

Chloiine,  bromine,  and  iodine  vapor  instantly  decompose  sul- 
phydric  add,  uniting  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  ohlorhydric, 
bromhydiic,  or  iodohydric  acid,  while  sulphur  is  predpitated* 

H,8  +  2C1  =  2ECi  +  S. 

£xp,  93. — ^In  place  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  preceding  experiment, 
pour  a  few  drops  of  chlorine- water  into  the  solution  ot  sulphydric  acid, 
and  observe  that  the  odor  of  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

213.  Persulphide  of  Hydrogen  (H,8,  ?). — ^This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly unstable  liquid,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  accurately 
known,though  it  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  It  can  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  per- 
sulphide  of  caldum  to  diluted  chlorhydric  acid.  The  reaction 
may  be  concdved  to  take  plaoe  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation  :-^ 

CaS,  -h  2HC1  -B  CaCl,  +  H^S,  +  88. 

Exp.  94  Mix  76  or  100  grms.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  an  equal  weight 
of  slaked  lime  with  half  a  litre  of  water,  place  the  mixture  in  a  flask 
and  heat  it  to  boUing,  taking  care  to  agitate  the  flask  so  that  the  solid 
matter  may  not  become  impacted  upon  it.  Continue  to  boil  for  about 
an  hour,  then  filter  off  the  liquor  from  the  undissolved  portions  of 
sulphur  and  lime.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  several 
sulphides  of  caldum,  more  highly  sulphuretted  than  the  protosulphide, 
but  will  serve  the  present  purpose  as  well  as  if  it  were  the  pure  quin- 
quisulphide. 

Pour  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  calcium  into  250  c.  c.  of  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  and  1  part  of  water.  Per- 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  will  separate  in  fine  oily  drops,  producing  a  milky 
tuihidity  in  the  liquid.  These  drops  soon  coalesce  and  settle  out  be- 
neath the  water.  A  good  way  of  collecting  the  persulphide  is  to  per- 
form the  precipitation  in  a  laige  glass  funnel,  provided  with  a  stopper. 
By  carefully  opening  thi^  stopper,  the  precipitated  oil  can  nearly  sl\1  be 
drawn  off  without  disturbing  the  water  which  floats  above  it. 

Persulphide  of  hydrogen  emits  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor, 
and  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane.  It 
tastes  sweet  and  bitter^  but  disorganizes  the  flesh  wherever  it 
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touehes  it.  Its  properties  closely  resemble  those  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen ;  it  is  very  unstable,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  same 
substances  which  destroy  the  oxide.  It  even  decomposes  spon- 
taneously when  left  at  rest  for  a  few  days ;  ordinary  TQgetable 
colors  are  quickly  bleached  by  it ;  it  decolorizes  also  solutions  of 
indigo. 

214.  In  the  last  section  we  have  used,  for  the  first  time,  cer- 
tain technical  terms  which,  perhaps,  need  brief  explanation. 
As  has  been  stated  in  §  76,  many  of  the  elements  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  other  elements  in  several  different  proportions  to 
form  chemical  compounds.  Sulphur,  for  example,  is  specially  apt 
to  form  more  than  one  compound  with  a  single  element.  When 
sulphur  unites  with  a  metal,  the  compound  formed  is  called  a 
Bvlphide,  just  as  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metal  is  called  an 
oxide,  or  one  of  chlorine  and  a  metal  a  chloride, — the  termina- 
tion ide,  which  always  indicates  combination,  being  added  to  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  sulphur,  or  oxygen  ^  or  chlorine,  and  the 
new  word  ending  in  ide  being  then  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  copper,  Exp.  87.  Bui 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  calcium,  there  are  several  distinct  sulphides, 
it  is  customary  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  means  of 
various  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes.  Thus  the  compound  which 
contains  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  one  atom  of  calcium  is  the  proto- 
sulphide,  or  simply  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  the  prefix  proio  being 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  first ;  the  compound  which  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  of  calcium  is  the  bisulphide  of 
calcium,  from  the  Latin  for  twice  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  have 
a  tersulphide,  containing  three  atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  of  calcium, 
and  a  quinquisulphide  containing  five  atoms  of  sulphur.  The 
compoimd  containing  the  highest  proportion  of  sulphur  is  often  , 
called  thepersulphide.  A  good  custom  is  to  designate  the  com* 
pounds  which  contain  more  sulphur  than  the  protosulphide  by 
prefixes  of  Latin  origin,  and  to  distinguish  those  which  may  con- 
tain less  sulphur  than  the  protosulphide  by  means  of  Greek  pre- 
fixes ;  thus,  if  there  were  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  calcium 
and  one  of  sulphur  (Ga^S)  it  would  properly  be  called  a  di-sulphide 
of  calcium,  the  prefix  being  from  the  Greek  h$.  The  same  pre- 
fixes are  used  in  an  analogous  manner  in  connexion  with  tha 
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words  oxide,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  fhe  Bimilar  words 
ending  in  ide. 

215.  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen* — No  less  than  seven 
different  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  have  been  discovered, 
all  of  which  form  acids  by  imion  with  water.  Thus  the  oxide  of 
sulphur  8O3  forms,  by  union  with  the  elements  of  water,  common 
Bulphuric  acid  H,SO^ ;  the  name  sulphuric  acid  being  indiscri- 
minately applied  to  both  bodies,  although  only  that  one  which 
oontaina  hydrogen  possesses  the  properties  commonly  described 
by  the  term  acid. 

Two  of  these  compounds,  viz,  sulphurous  acid  (SO,),  and 
sulphuric  add  (SO,),  have  long  been  known,  and  these  are  still, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  most  importance,  since  they  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  large  scale  in  the  arts.  Subsequently  there  were 
found  the  compounds  S,0,  (hyposulphuric  acid)  and  S,0,  (hypo- 
sulphurous  add) ;  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period  the  compounds 
B,0„S,0„andS,0,. 

As  long  as  only  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  were 
known,  they  were  distinguished  as  sulphurous  and  sulphuric,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  in  §  70 ;  when  the  two  com- 
pounds, SgOg  and  8,0,,  containing  respectively  less  oxygen  than 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  were  discovered,  the  prefix  hypo 
was  resorted  to  as  explained  in  §  71 ;  lastly,  for  the  later-found 
add  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
chemical  nomendature  being  inadequate,  it  was  necessary  to 
invent  a  special  set  of  names.  They  were  all  called  Thionic  adds, 
from  the  Greek  word  for  sulphur,  and  were  then  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  prefixes  triy  tetra,  a.nd  pmta,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  atoms  of  sulphur  in  each.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  compound  S,0,,  since  it  contains  five  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen like  the  thionic  adds,  should  perhaps  follow  the  new  rule  and 
be  called  dithionic  acid,  but  it  is  still  customary  to  retain  the  old 
name  hyposulphuric  acid. 

The  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur 
ond  oxygen  is  as  follows : — 

Sulphurous  add   ••••••••••    SO^ 

Sulphuric  add •    SO, 

Hyposulphurous  acid SjO^ 


y  /i 
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H\'po6ulpliuric  acid  (or  Dithionic  add)    •    «  S^O, 

Trithionic  acid .    .    •    .  S,0, 

Tetrathionic  acid       « S^O, 

Fentathionic  acid S^O, 

Of  all  these  oompounds,  only  sulphurous  acid  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  The  others 
must  be  prepared  by  circuitous  methods. 

216.  SidphtfTOUB  Acid  (SO^^). — This  acid  is  produced  when 
sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air  or  in  pure  oxygen  gas. 

Exp,  95. — liight  a  piece  of  sulphur  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  Fig.  44 
and  suspend  the  latter  in  a  half-litze  bottle  full  of  air.  On  % 
examining  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  after  the  sulphur  has 
ceased  to  bum,  there  will  be  found  an  irritating,  suffocating 
gas  ha^ang  the  peculiar  odor  which  is  familiar  as  that  of 
a  burning  match.  The  bottle  is  now  full  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  mixed  with  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the 
air. 

217.  By  burning  sulphur  in  oxygen  gas,  instead  of  in  air,  as 
in  the  preceding  experiment,  a  much  purer  product  could,  of 
course,  be  obtained.  But  the  experiment  would  be  chiefly  inter- 
esting in  enabling  us  to  determine  synthetically  the  composition 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

If  sulphur  be  burned  in  a  confined  Tolume  of  dry  oxygen  gas,  it  will 
be  found,  after  the  combustion  has  terminated,  and  the  gas  has  been 
allowed  to  regain  its  original  temperature,  that  the  volume  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid  produced  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  oxy- 
gen, though  its  weight  is  twice  as  great.  Hence  1  Tolume  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen.  Now,  if  from  the 
weight 

Of  1  unit- volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  determined  by  ex- 
periment      S2*266 

We  subtract  the  weight  of  1  unit- volume  of  oxygen    •    •    .    15-969 

There  will  remain     .    .    •     16'287 

or  not  far  from  one-half  the  number,  82,  which  represents  the  real 
specific  gravity  or  equal  volume  weight  of  sulphur-vapor.  Conse- 
quently 1  volume  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  contains  half  a  volume  of 
sulphur-vapor,  besides  1  volume  of  oxyen.  Or,  multiplyiug  these 
numbers  by  2,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fractional  volume,  it  appeiirs  that 
the  volumetric  composition  of  sulphurous  acid  is  1  volume  of  sulphur 
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Tspor  and  2  Tolnmes  of  oxygen  condenBed  to  2  Tolames  of  the  com- 
pound gas.    Or,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  diagram :— 


' 

0 

16 

a 
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218.  An  easier  method  of  preparing  pare  snlphurons  acid  is  by 
depriving  common  sulphuric  acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen.  This  can 
be  effected  by  a  variety  of  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agents.  For 
example,  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  metallic 
copper  or  mercury,  there  are  formed  a  sulphate  of  the  metal,  water, 
and  sulphurous  acid : — 

Cu  +  2H,S0,  =  CuSO,  +  2H,0  +  80^ 

Exp.  96. — ^Into  a  thin-bottomed  glass  flask  of  half  a  litre  capacity, 
put  14  grms.  of  copper  clippings,  or  turnings,  and  50  gnns.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Attach  to  the  flask  a  deliveiy-tube  and  connect 
this  ^ith  a  series  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  such  as  were  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  chlorhydric  add  (Exp.  49) ;  heat  the  flask  over  the 
ga»-lamp  until  the  acid  begins  to  react  upon  the  copper,  then  quickly 
withdraw  the  lamp  for  a  moment^^lest  tho  contents,  of  the  flask  boU 
over,  and  finally  regulate  the  flame  so  that  a  steady  current  of  sulphu- 
rons  acid  shall  pass  through  the  water  in  the  Woulfe  bottles.  Affcer 
the  first  tumultuous  evolution  of  gas  has  subsided,  the  flask  can  be 
fllowly  heated  without  further  trouble.  The  current  of  gas  should  be 
kept  up  until  the  water  of  the  flrst  bottle  has  become  saturated,  or,  at 
the  least,  highly  charged  with  the  gas. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  which,  at  16®,  takes  up 
something  like  44  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas ;  hence  the  solution  obtained 
as  above  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  sulphurous  acid.  On 
account  of  ^lis  easy  solubility,  the  gas  cannot  be  collected  over  water; 
but  it  can  be  collected  over  mercuiy,  or  by  displacement.  Since  the 
gas  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air,  the  method  by  displacement  is 
to  be  recommended,  if  an  efficient  ventilating  flue  is  at  command  to 
cany  ofl  that  portion  of  the  suflocating  gas  which  must  escape. 

ICercuiy  is,  in  some  respects,  better  than  copper  for  use  in  this  ex- 
periment. It  afibrds  a  much  more  regular  evolution  of  gas,  and  the 
operation  requires  less  care ;  but  copper  is  usually  employed  on  account 
of  its  comparatively  low  cost. 
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Instead  of  eopper  or  mercurf ,  M  in  tlie  foiegoing  experiment^  oHmt 
reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphur  or  charcoal,  maj  be  employed.  If  1 
part  of  powdered  sulphur  be  boiled  with  12  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  add  is  set  free,  as  exhibited  by  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

8  +  2H,S0^  »  8S0,  +  2H,0. 

The  evolution  of  gas,  in  this  case,  though  steady  and  uniform,  is 
comparatively  slow,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  experiment  in  which 
copper  is  employed ;  hence  the  process  is  usually  less  convenient  than 
that  with  copper. 

If  bits  of  charcoal  or  dry  sawdust  are  heated  with  sulphuric  add,  a 
copious  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  occurs,  though  the  gas  is  not^  in 
this  case;  pure,  being  mixed  with  half  a  volume  of  carbonic  add. 

0  +  2H^^  «  2S0,  4-  00,  +  2H,0. 

For  many  purposes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  this  method  with  charcoal  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the 
ground  of  economy  and  convenience  of  i^plicatioxL  In  the  laboratoiy 
it  is  perhaps  more  fi:equently  employed  than  either  of  the  others. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  readily  prepared  by  heating  in  an  ig- 
nition-tube a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  sulphur  and  5}  parts  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  both  in  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  A  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  with  1  part  of  sulphur  answers  the 
same  purpose  :-— 

2S  +  MnO,  «3  SO,  +  MnS. 

8S  +  20uO  »  SOj  -h  20uS. 

In  both  these  cases,  metallic  sulphides  are  left  as  a  residuum  in  the 
ignition-tube;  but  if  the  sulphur  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  be  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  part  sulphur  to  6|  parts  of  the  oxide,  no  sulphide^ 
but  oidy  protoxide,  of  manganese  will  be  formed. 

S  +  2MnO,  a  SOj  +  2MnO. 

219.  As  has  been  already  stated,  sulphurous  add  gas  is  tzana- 
parent  and  colorless.  It  is  iirespirable  and  suffocating,  and  when 
mixed  with  air,  even  in  small  proportion,  occasions  violent  cough- 
ing. It  is  not  inflammable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  stops  oom* 
bufltion* 

The  flame  of  a  taper  is  immediately  extinguished  on  being  immersed 
in  sulphurous  acid  gas,  just  as  it  is  by  nitrogen.  A  useful  appHcafcion 
of  this  property  of  the  gas  is  in  extinguishing  burning  chimneys.  A 
handfbl  of  fragments  of  sulphur  being  thrown  upon  the  hot  coals  in 
the  grate,  and  the  openings  of  the  fire-place  being  closed  in  such  a 
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nnimer  that  no  air  shall  enter  the  chimney,  excepting  that  which  paases 
thioagh  the  fire,  the  chimney  will  quickly  become  filled  with  an  atmo- 
epheze  of  sulphnroua  acid  mixed  with  nitrogen  fiom  the  air  employed 
in  burning  the  sulphur,  and  the  burning  soot  upon  the  walls  of  the 
ehinmey  will  be  unmediately  extinguished. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  tiiat  the  chimney  should  then  be  closed  at 
the  top,  so  that  air  may  be  excluded  and  the  chimney  kept  full  of  the 
ilie-extinguishing  atmosphere  until  its  walls  shall  hare  cooled  to  below 
the  kindling  temperature  of  the  soot 

The  oxygen  contained  in  the  tnlphnrona  acid  gas  is  ao  firmly 
held  that  eombustibles  are  powerless  to  take  it  away  under  ordi- 
nary drcumstanoes,  though  at  high  temperatures  this  oxygen  can 
be  removed  by  meana  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  easily  ozidizable 
metals  like  potassium. 

When  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  add  gas  are  passed  together 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  water  is  formed  and  sulphur  deposited, 

4H  +  60,  «  2Sfi  +  8^ 

and  when  snlphiiroiiB  acid  is  passed  thiongh  a  tube  containing 
Ignited  charcoal,  carbonio  aoid  is  produced  and  sulphur  deposited, 
ss  before. 

G  +  80.  -B  GO,  +  8. 

In  case  nascent  hydrogen  come  in  contact  with  sulphurous  add, 
it  wiU  deoompoee  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  though  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  the  foregoing.  The  sulphur,  as 
well  as  the  oxygen,  will,  in  th»  case,  combine  with  hydrogen, 
and  there  will  be  formed  solphydiic  add  as  wdl  as  water. 

6H  +  SOj,  =  2H,0  +  H,S. 

This  reaction  may  be  made  visible  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  a  solu« 
ti<m  of  sulphurous  add  (Exp.  96)  into  a  gas-bottle  from  which  hydro- 
gen is  being  evolved  (Exp.  19),  and  testing  the  hydrogen  with  a  strip 
of  moistened  lead-paper  (Exp.  90)  both  before  and  after  the  addition 
of  the  sulphurous  add. 

220.  SnlphnroiuB  add  can  readily  be  condensed  to  the  liquid 
state.  It  is,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  most  easily  liquefiable  of  the 
gases.  By  mere  cooling  to  — 10%  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  colorless,  transparent,  limpid 
Hquid. 

In  prepaiing  small  quantities  of  the  liquid,  itis  saflldent  to  lead  the 

m2 
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gas,  prepared  from  copper  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  by  passing  it 
through  sulphuric  acid  or  over  chloride  of  calcium,  into  a  U-tube  which 
is  inmiersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  (2  parts  of  pounded 
ice  and  1  part  salt). 

Liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  a  rather  heavy  Hquidy  of  1-4911 
specific  gravity,  boiling  at  about  — 10^  and  solidifying  at  —76^, 
to  a  colorless  crystalline  solid.  On  being  exposed  to  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  liquid  acid  evaporates  with  great 
rapidity,  and  consequently  occasions  veiy  intense  oold.  By 
means  of  it,  mercury  may  be  frozen,  and  chlorine  and  ammonia- 
gas  liquefied. 

If  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  acid  be  poured  into  water,  the  tempem- 
ture  of  which  is  a  few  degrees  above  0°,  a  portion  of  the  acid  will  eva- 
porate at  once,  another  portion  will  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  a  third 
portion  of  the  heavy  oily  liquid  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL 
If  the  portion,  which  has  thus  subsided,  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  it 
will  boil  at  ooce,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  be  so  much 
reduced  that  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  water  will  be  frozen. 

221.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  as  determined  by  different 
observers,  is  32*256,  or  32-443,  or  32-558,  instead  of  32,  as  would 
be  indicated  by  theory.  This  variation  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  sulphiurous  add,  like  all  the  easily  condensible  gases,  ceases 
to  conform  exactly  to  the  law  of  Mariotte  at  temperatures  near 
to  its  point  of  condensation.  Under  any  given  pressure,  its 
volume  decreases  in  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  is  the  case 
with  air  and  the  other  permanent  gases. 

An  important  property  of  sulphurous  acid  is  its  power  of 
bleaching  vegetable  colors.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  bleach- 
ing articles  of  straw,  wool,  silk,  <&c,  which  would  be  injured  by 
chlorine. 

JSscp,  97. — Into  a  bottle  in  which  sulphur  has  been  burned  (Exp.  95) 
pour  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  blue  litmus,  and  shake  the 
bottle.  The  litmus  solution  will  first  become  red,  as  it  would  if  any 
other  acid  than  sulphurous  were  present,  and  will  then  be  decolorized. 

The  same  property  may  be  illustrated  by  holding  a  red  rose  in  the 
fimies  of  buming  sulphur,  or  by  immersing  the  rose  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  add  (Exp.  96),  and  leaving  it  for  a  few  minutes 
until  it  has  become  white. 

In  the  same  way  the  stains  of  fruit  or  wine  can  be  removed  from 
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dothiog.  A  bit  of  sulphur  is  burned  beneath  a  small  open  cone  of 
paper,  which  serves  as  a  chimney,  and  the  stain,  haying  first  been 
slightly  moistened  with  water,  is  held  in  the  fumes  at  the  top  of  this 
chimney.  The  cloth  diould  finally  be  carefully  washed  with  water  at 
the  place  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sulphurous  acid. 

In  the  arts,  the  process  of  bleaching  is  usually  conducted  in  large 
chambers,  in  which  the  slightly  moistened  articles  are  hung  while 
sulphur  is  burned  below.  The  damp  goods  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  gradually  become  white.  The  presence  of  water  is  essential; 
perfectly  diy  sulphurous  acid  will  not  bleach. 

222,  The  manner  in  which  sulphurous  acid  acts  as  a  bleach- 
ing agent  is  not  clear.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  does  not  actually  destroy  the  coloring-matter ;  and  that  upon 
many  coloring-matters  it  has  little  or  no  action.  Most  of  the 
yellows,  and  the  green  coloring-matter  of  leaves,  are  in  this  latter 
category,  and  upon  litmus,  cochineal,  and  logwood,  the  acid  does 
not  act  very  readily.  In  the  few  instances  where  it  really  de- 
stroys the  color,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garden  amaranthus,  it 
appears  to  act  as  a  deoxidizing  agent.  But  in  most  cases  it 
appears  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  coloring-matters  and 
to  form  colorless  compounds.  These  colorless  compounds  of  sul- 
phurous add  and  coloring-matter  can  bo  broken  up,  with  restora- 
tion of  color,  by  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  various  chemical 
agents  capable  of  expelling  sulphurous  acid. 

Exp,  98. — ^Bleach  a  rose,  as  in  Exp.  97,  and  immerse  it  in  dilute 
snlphnric  acid.  Then  dry  and  warm  it,  so  that  the  volatile  sulphurous 
add  may  be  driven  off.    The  color  of  the  rose  will  again  appear. 

In  many  cases  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  will  restore  the  color  as  well 
as  sulphuric  acid.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  action  of  alkaline 
solutions  is  seen  in  the  reproduction  of  the  original  yellow  color  of  the 
wool  when  new  fiannel  \a  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap. 

Sulphurous  aeid  is  a  powerful  disinfecting  and  antiseptic  agent 
It  retards,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  processes  of  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  and  is  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
wine-making ;  hops  and  compressed  vegetables  are  charged  with 
it  to  the  same  end,  and  it  has  been  successfully  employed  for 
preserving  meat.  It  has  often  been  employed  in  medicine,  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  as  a  fumigation. 

223.  Although  sulphur  will  not  take  up  more  than  two  atoms 
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of  oxygen  when  burned  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is  nerer- 
theless  a  matter  of  no  very  great  difficulty  to  cause  it  to  take  jnf 
A  third  atom. 

In  presence  of  water  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  (Exp.  96)  cannot  be  preserved  for  anj 
great  length  of  time,  unless  it  be  kept  in  very  tight  vesseb. 

224.  If  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  oxygen,  or  air, 
be  brought  in  contact  with  hot  platinum  sponge,  the  sulphurous 
acid  will  unite  with  oxygen,  and  sulphuric  acid  will  be  formed; 
the  same  union  occurs  when  the  mixed  gases  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  various  other  substances^  suoh  as  pundoe-stone,  day, 
and  the  oxides  of  chromiimi,  iron,  and  copper*  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  put  these  methods  in  practice  for  manufiic- 
turing  sidphuric  acid,  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  too  slow, 
and  in  the  case  of  platinum  and  day,  it  has  been  observed  that 
these  substances  soon  lose  their  power  and  cease  to  convert  the 
mixed  gases  into  sulphuric  acid* 

Sulphurous  add  is,  indeed,  a  deoxidizing  agent  of  very  con- 
siderable power ;  and  is  much  employed  in  the  laboratoiy  as  a 
reducing  agent.  It  decomposes  iodic  add  with  separation  of 
iodine,  and  nitric  add  with  evolution  of  hyponitric  add,  sulphuiio 
add  being  formed  in  both  cases* 

1,0,  +  6H,0  +  5S0,  »  6(H,0,S0J  +  2L 
H,0,N,0,  -h  SO,     .  H,0,SO,       +  2N0^ 

Eatp,  99. — Charge  a  dry  bottle,  of  the  capadty  of  a  litre     Yig.  45. 
or  more,  with  sulphurous  add  gas,  by  burning  in  it  a  bit  of         \ 
sulphur,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45.    Fasten  a  shaving,  or,  better,    ^^^7 
a  tuft  oif  gunHM>tton,  upon  a  glass  rod  or  tube  bent  at  one    ^  '    ^ 
end  in  the  form  of  a  hook ;  wet  the  shaving  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  hang  it  in  the  bottle  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Red  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  will  immediatdy  form  about 
the  nitric  add,  and  will  gradually  fill  the  bottle. 

In  presence  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  dilorine,  sulphurous 
add  takes  up  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  while  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  chlorine. 

SO,  +  2H,0  +  2Ca  »  H,0,SO,  +  2HCL 
A  similar  reaction  occurs  between  iodine  and  sulphurous  add,  if 
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a  Teiy  Jaige  amoont  of  water  be  present;  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
already  mentioned,  §  140,  that  iodohydrio  acid  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine^ 
snlphurons  acid,  and  water. 

225.  Sulphurous  acid,  though  a  weak  add,  forms  numerous 
well-defined  salts  by  uniting  with  metallic  oxides.  These  salts, 
called  sulphites,  are  of  two  classes, — simple  or  normal  sulphites, 
such  as  tbe  sulphite  of  potassium  K,SO,  (or,  dualistic,  KfifiO^, 
and  double  or  acid  sulphites,  such  as  the  acid  sulphite  of  potas- 
sium XHSO,  (or,  dualistic,  KHO,SO^.  All  these  salts  are  de- 
composed by  strong  adds,  such  as  chlorhydrio,  nitric,  or  sul- 
phuric, sulphurous  acid  being  expelled ;  but  they  are  not  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  add.  On  the  contrary,  the  salts  of  carbonio 
acid  are  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  impure  sulphurous  add  gas  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
tare  of  charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid  can  be  used  for  preparing  the 
sulphites.  If,  for  example,  this  gas  be  oonduoted  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  there  will  be  obtained  a  solution 
€i  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  carbonic  add  will  be  set  free. 

226.  Beddes  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  such  as  was  pre- 
pared in  Exp.  96,  there  is  a  definite  crystalline  compound  of 
water  and  the  add,  which  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  ice-water.  This  compoimd  is  very 
unstable,  and  is  destroyed  at  temperatures  but  little  above  0^; 
bat  by  collecting  it  upon  a  cooled  filter  and  then  pressing  the 
dystals  repeatedly  between  folds  of  odd  blotting-paper,  it  has 
been  found  pcsdble  to  remoye  most  of  the  mother-liquor  which 
adheres  to  them  at  first,  and  to  obtain  the  compound  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerable  purity.  The  composition  of  the  crystals  appears 
tobeSO,+16H,0. 

227.  Sttlpkiuric  Acid. — ^The  term  sulphuric  add  is  applied 
somewhat  indiscriminately  to  three  or  more  distinct  substances-^ 
namely,  to  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three  atoms 
of  oxygen,  SO,,  which  we  shall  call  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
and  to  certain  compounds  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
which  have  been  usually  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid,  just  mentioned,  and  water.  Of  these 
hydrates  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  composition  H,S04 
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(duaHstic,  H,0,  SO3)  [oil  of  vitriol],  and  H^S.O^  (dnaliBlie, 
HjOjSSOj)  [Nordhausen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acidj.  The  body, 
whose  formula  is  H^SO^,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  che- 
mical substances,  and  is  usually  the  thing  meant  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  spoken  of.  We  wDl  therefore  proceed  to  study  its  pro- 
perties before  touching  upon  those  of  the  other  substances  aboTe- 
mentioned. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  che- 
mical  manufacture,  and  is  made  in  enormous  quantities.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  metal  iron  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
mechanical  industries,  sulphuric  acid  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
chemical  arts.  By  means  of  sulphuric  add,  the  chemist  eith^ 
directly  or  indirectly  prepares  almost  everything  with  which  he 
has  commonly  to  deal. 

Sulphuric  acid  might  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  add 
gas  into  boiling  nitric  acid,  until  all  of  the  latter  had  been  re- 
duced, and  finally  distilling  off  the  last  traces  of  the  lower  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  would  be  formed.  Even  if  sulphur  itself  were 
boiled  in  concentxated  nitric  add,  it  would  gradually  be  oxidized 
and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
cesses would  be  economical.  It  can  be  very  cheaply  prepared, 
however,  by  the  action  of  dther  of  the  high  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
nitrous,  hyponitric,  or  nitric  adds,  upon  sulphurous  acid,  in  pro- 
sence  of  air  and  moisture ;  and  this  method  is  the  one  actually 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  add  on  the  large  scale. 
A  mixture  of  the  gases  above  mentioned  is  effected  in  enormous 
chambers  construi^ted  of  sheet  lead,  a  metal  upon  which  cold  sul- 
phuric acid  has  little  or  no  action. 

228.  The  essential  points  of  the  process  are,  first,  that  SO^ 
when  in  presence  of  much  moisture,  can  take  oxygen  from  either 
NjO,,  NO3,  or  N,0,,  and  reduce  them  to  nitric  oxide,  NO,  while  it 
is  itself  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and,  secondly,  that  KO  can 
take  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  NO,. 

In  practice,  the  sulphurous  add  is  obtained  by  burning  crude 
sulphur,  or  more  commonly  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  known 
as  iron-pyrites,  FeS^;  the  gas,  together  with  a  large  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  is  then  conducted  into  the  first  of  a  series  of  leaden  cham- 
bers into  which  steam  is  admitted.    Nitrous  fumes  are  supplied  dthef 
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hj  allowing  nitric  acid  to  fall  in  fine  streams  tlnongli  tlie  incoming 
current  of  sulpliiiTous  acid  and  air^  or  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
mixture  of  salt,  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  in 
{  105,  or  by  heating  a  vessel  charged  with  nitrate  of  sodium  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  means  of  the  burning  sulphur. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  above  stated,  the  sulphurous  acid, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  steam,  reacts  upon  the  nitrous 
fumes ;  there  is  formed  nitric  oxide  gas  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  falls  to  the  floor.  But,  as  there  is  present  in  the  chamber  an 
excess  of  air,  the  nitric  oxide  immediately  unites  with  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  therein  contained,  and  is  converted  iuto  hyponitric  acid. 
This  hyponitric  acid  immediately  reacts  upon  a  new  portion  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  the  process  thus  goes  on  through  a  whole  series  of  leaden 
chambers,  the  very  small  portion  of  nitric  acid  at  first  taken  being  suifi- 
dent  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  reality,  the 
oxygen  employed  in  converting  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  all 
comes  from  the  air,  excepting  a  very  little  at  first ;  the  nitrous  fumes 
serve  only  as  a  conveyer  of  oxygen.  The  nitric  oxide  takes  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  transfers  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which,  as  has  been 
stated  in  $  223,  is,  by  itself  and  unaided,  incapable  of  combining  with 
oxygen.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that,  although  we  trace  out 
these  reactions  as  if  they  were  consecutive,  they  axe  really,  so  far  m  we 
know,  simultaneous. 

Theoretically,  a  single  portion  of  hyponitric  acid  would  be  sufiident 
to  efiect  the  conversion  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  sulphurous  into  sul- 
phuric acid  5  but  practically  this  power  is  qualified  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  found  to  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  mix  new 
portions  of  air  with  the  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  nitric  oxide 
for  an  indefinite  period ;  for  at  a  certain  point  these  gases  become  so 
loaded  down  with  nitrogen  derived  from  the  air  already  consumed,  that 
they  are  as  good  as  lost  in  it.  In  general  the  flow  of  gases  is  so  regu- 
lated that  all  the  sulphurous  acid  shall  be  oxidized,  and*that  nothiug 
but  nitric  oxide  and  waste  nitrogen  shall  pass  out  of  the  last  leaden 
chamber. 

229.  The  process  of  manufiEUstiiring  sulphuric  add  can  readily 
be  illustrated  upon  the  small  scale. 

A  large  glass  balloon,  or  receiver,  of  the  capacity  of  several  litres, 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  is  closed  with  a  cork  pierced  with  five 
holes,  through  four  of  which  are  passed  small  glass  tubes.  All  of  these 
glass  tubes  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  and  are  bent  at 
aright  angle  above  the  cork;  one  of  the  tubes  is  connected  at  the  top 
with  a  flask  containing  copper-turnings  and  sulphuric  add,  for  the 
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generation  of  Bulpharoiu  add  faee  £xp.  06>,  another  with  a  fla«k 
containing  oopper-tuniings  and  furnished  with  athietie-tubo;  through 
which  nitric  acid  can  be  poured^  for  the  generation  of  nitric  oxide  (eee 
Exp.  37);  and  the  third  with  a  flask  containing  water  for  the  eyolation 
of  steam ;  the  fourth  tube  and  the  fifth  hole  are  both  left  open. 

Everything  being  in  readinesS;  nitric  oxide  is  generated  in  the  small 
flask  fitted  for  this  purpoee ;  as  the  gas  passes  over  into  the  large  bal- 
loon it  unites  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  red  fumes  of  hyponitrie 
acid  are  formed*  Sulphurous  acid  is  now  made  to  pass  into  tiie  hair 
loon ;  this  will  haye  no  action  upon  the  red  fumes,  so  long  as  .there 
is  no  water  present^  but  the  moment  steam  is  thrown  in  from  the  tiiird 
small  flask,  a  reaction  occurs,  the  hyponitrie  acid  is  reducedy  and  the 
sulphurous  acid  oxidized.  By  means  of  bellows,  air  must,  from  time 
to  time,  be  blown  into  the  balloon,  through  the  fourth  glass  tube,  the 
waste  nitrogen  passing  off  through  the  fifth  hole  in  the  cork. 

If  but  little  steam  be  employed  in  this  experiment,  a  solid  compound, 
formed  by  the  union  of  nitrous  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acids,  is  liable 
to  be  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  balloon ;  the  appeaianoe  of  this 
body  always  indicates  that  the  supply  of  steam  is  insufficient ;  it  is 
never  formed  when  the  proper  proportion  of  moisture  is  present 

230.  The  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
leaden  chambers  is  neoessarily  dilute,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  water  which  must  be  present,  in  order  that  the  reactions  above 
described  may  freely  occur ;  moreover  it  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  allow  an  acid  more  concentrated  than  that  of  specific 
gravity  1*4  to  form  in  the  chambers,  since  a  stronger  acid  would 
absorb  and  retain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  To 
make  it  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  sulphuric  add  is  nsually 
employed,  the  dilute  acid  of  the  chambers  must  be  concentrated 
by  expulsion  of  the  water ;  to  this  end,  it  is  run  off  into  shallow 
leaden  pans,  and  there  evaporated  until  it  is  of  specific  gravity 
1*71  to  1*75.  The  concentration  cannot  safely  be  carried  beyond 
this  point  in  ordinary  leaden  vessels,  since  the  strong,  hot  add 
begins  to  attack  the  metal,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
liquid  boils  is  so  high  as  to  approach  the  melting-point  of  lead. 
This  acid  of  1*72  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  extensively  em- 
ployed, for  a  variety  of  purposes,  at  the  factories  where  it  haa 
been  prepared,  but  is  still  too  dilute  for  transportation.  It  is 
therefore  transferred  from  the  leaden  pans  to  large  glass  retorta 
set  in  deep  sand  baths,  or  to  platinum  stills,  and  there  evaporated 
farther,  until  it  ia  nearly  of  the  composition  H,SO^, 
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231.  The  add  thus  boiled  down  is  the  concentrated  snlphnrio 
tdd,  or  oil  of  ritriol,  of  commerce ;  its  specific  gravity  is  nsoally 
about  1*88,  that  of  the  absolutely  pure  acid  being  1*842.  Besides 
this  slight  excess  of  water,  it  contains  also,  in  solution,  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  variety  of  other  impurities. 
For  most  purposes,  however,  it  will  answer  as  well  as  the  pure 
acid.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colorless,  and  odorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  330^. 

Since  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  con* 
verBion  of  the  hquid  acid  to  the  condition  of  gas,  its  vapor  can  be  very 
easily' condensed ;  in  distilling  the  acid,  the  receiver  need  not  even  be 
placed  in  cold  water. 

From  the  same  cause,  combined  with  the  great  weight  of  the  liquid, 
the  acid  is  liable  to  boil  tumultuously,  the  act  of  eboUition  being 
irregnlar  and  attended  with  violent  blows  or  shocks.  The  bubbles  of 
vapor  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  condense  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed,  and  the  heavy  liquid  above  suddenly  fSalls  back  to  fill 
the  vacuum. 

In  distilling  the  concentrated  acid,  it  is  therefore  best  to  heat  only 
the  upper  portions  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort ;  this  can  be  efiected 
eitKer  by  placing  the  retort  upon  a  wire-grate  so  perforated  that  about 
half  the  body  of  the  retort  can  be  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  burning 
charcoal  upon  the  grate,  or  by  placing  a  layer  of  ashes,  or  of  some 
other  bad  conductor  of  heat,  beneath  the  very  bottom  of  the  retort, 
then  piling  sand  around  the  sides  of  the  retort  outside  of  the  ashes, 
and  applying  heat  beneath  the  iron  pan  upon  which  the  whole  is  sup- 
ported. 

232.  The  common  add  usually  fi'eeies  at  about  —34^;  but  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  lower  the  freenng-point  to  —80°,  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  commercial  add.  YThen 
QDoe  frozen,  it  remains  solid  until  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
the  fr«ezing-point  of  water.  Crystals  of  the  pure  add  melt  at 
about  10^.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  sulphuric  add  does  not 
vaporize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greedily  absorbs  water  from  the 
air  and  so  increases  in  bulk.  In  moist  weather,  its  bulk  may 
increase  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  or  more,  in  the  course  of  a 
ungle  day,  and,  by  longer  exposure,  a  BtiU  larger  quantity  of  water 
will  be  taken  up ;  the  add  must  always  be  kept,  therefore,  in 
tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
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Exp,  100. — Into  a  shallow  dish  of  about  200  c.  e.  capacity,  poor 
about  75  c.  c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  place  this  dish  of  acid 
upon  one  pan  of  a  balance,  and  upon  the  other  pan  put  enough  small 
shot,  or  clean,  diy  sand,  to  exactly  balance  the  acid.  Preserve  the  ma- 
terial of  the  counterpoise,  and  place  the  dish  of  add  uncovered  in  the 
open  air ;  from  day  to  day  replace  it  upon  the  balance,  together  with 
the  counterpoise,  and  note  the  number  of  grammes  or  fractions  of  a 
gramme  that  it  has  increased  in  weight. 

If  the  acid  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  damp  place, 
it  might  become  two  or  three  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  at  first.  From 
its  power  of  absorbing  aqueous  vapor,  sulphuric  acid  is  often  employed 
for  drying  gases.  (See  Appendix,  §  15.) 

233.  With  liquid  water  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  great  energy, 
much  heat  being  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combination  ;  during 
the  union  a  certain  amount  of  condensation  occurs,  the  mixture, 
when  cold,  occup3ring  less  space  than  was  previously  occupied  by 
the  acid  and  the  water.  The  water  and  acid  may  be  mixed  in 
all  proportions,  being  mutually  soluble  one  in  the  other. 

In  mixing  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  should  always  be 
poured  into  the  water,  in  a  fine  stream,  not  the  water  into  the  acid, — 
the  water  being  meanwhile  stirred.  In  this  way  the  heavy  acid  has 
an  opportunity  t»  mix  with  the  water  m  it  sinks  down  through  it 

If,  by  any  accident,  water  were  to  fall  upon  sulphuric  acid,  it  would 
float  on  top  of  it,  and  great  heat  would  be  developed  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  liquids ;  if  the  quantities  of  acid  and  water  were 
large,  sudden  bursts  of  steam  would  be  occasioned  and  serious  damage 
might  arise  from  the  scattering  about  of  portions  of  the  acid. 

In  mixing  water  and  commercial  sulphuric  acid  as  in  the  foUowin^c 
experiment,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  solution  becomes  cloudy,  and 
that  a  white  powder  is  gradually  deposited  from  it  This  precipitate 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  originally  derived  from  the  leaden  pans  in  which 
the  acid  was  concentrated ;  it  is  soluble  in  concentrated,  but  insoluble 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  consequently  thrown  down  when  water 
is  added  to  the  commercial  acid. 

£xp,  101. — ^Place  in  a  beaker  glass  of  about  250  c.  c.  capacity,  SO 
c.  c.  of  water ;  in  accordance  with  the  directions  above  given,  pour 
into  the  water  120  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  the 
mixture  with  a  narrow  test-tube  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  water; 
So  much  heat  will  be  evolved  during  the  union  of  the  water  and  the 
acid  that  the  water  in  the  test-tube  will  boiL 

234.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  mixed  with  ice  or  snow,  the  latter 
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will  be  immediately  liquefied.  If  the  proportion  of  ice  in  tho 
mixture  be  small,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  will  be  evolved  much  as  is  the  case  with  liquid  water,  though 
to  a  less  extent  But  when  a  large  proportion  of  ice  is  mixed 
with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  add,  no  heat  will  be 
perceived,  but,  on  the  contrary,  intense  cold. 

Exp,  102. — ^Plaoe  in  a  beaker  glass  of  about  half  a  litre  capacity 
120  grms.  of  snow,  or  finely  pounded  ice ;  pour  upon  it  80  grms.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  test-tube  con- 
taining a  small  quantity^  of  water.  The  water  in  the  tube  will  be 
frozen. 

Ejcp.  103. — ^Repeat  the  foregoing  experiment,  using  80  grms.  of 
snow  or  ice  and  120  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  considerable 
evolution  of  heat  will  occur,  as  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  immersing 
a  thermometer  in  the  liquid. 

The  result  of  Exp.  102  seems,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  with 
the  general  fact  that  heat  is  always  set  free  during  chemical  com- 
bination ;  for  though  chemical  union  between  the  acid  and  water 
has  evidently  occurred,  no  heat,  but  cold,  is  manifested.  The 
anomaly  is  only  a  seeming  one ;  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  re- 
quired, in  order  that  the  cohesive  force,  by  which  the  partides  of 
the  ice  are  held  together,  shall  be  overcome ;  hence  the  heat  which 
is  really  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  is  all  absorbed, 
together  vrith  much  more,  taken  from  the  materials  and  the  vessel 
which  contained  them,  during  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice. 

2^.  Besides  the  indefinite  mixture  or  solution  above  men- 
tioned, several  crystalline  compounds  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  elements  of  water,  of  fixed  composition  and  charaoteristic 
form,  can  be  prepared. 

If  the  commercial  acid  be  diluted  with  water  until  its  specific 
gravity  is  reduced  to  1*78,  and  the  liquid  be  then  cooled  strongly, 
a  substance  of  composition  H^SO^  (dualistic,  2H,0,80,)  will  orys- 
talllEe  out  in  the  form  of  large  rhombic  prisms.  These  crystals 
are  of  sp.  gr.  1*785 ;  they  melt  and  solidify  at  about  8®. 

A  second  hydrate,  of  composition  3H,0,80,,  can  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  dilute  acid  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of 
100^,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight ;  and  another  of  composition 
H,0,280„  will  be  described  below  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
ftuning  sulphuric  add. 
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236.  Salpborio  add  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  aoids  known. 
If  one  drop  of  it  be  diluted  with  a  thousand  times  as  much  water, 
it  is  still  oapable  of  reddening  blue  litmus.  It  expek  most  of  the 
other  acids  from  their  compounds,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have 
seen  it  expel  nitric  add  from  nitrate  of  sodium  in  Exp.  82.  At 
very  low  temperatures,  however,  as  at  —80%  it  loses  its  power  of 
reddening  litmus,  and  has  no  action  upon  the  oarbonates,  though 
it  acts  violently  upon  these  salts  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

It  is  intensely  caustic  and  corrodve,  and  quickly  ehars  and 
destroys  most  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Exp.  104. — ^Into  a  test-glass  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphuric  add 
and  immerse  in  it  a  splinter  of  wood.  The  wood  will  blacken  as  if 
chaired  by  fire,  and  the  acid  will  become  dark-colored.  Wood  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  since  sulphuric  add 
unites  with  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  rather  than  widi 
carbon,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  left  free ;  some  carbonaceous  matter 
is,  however,  dissolved  by  the  acid  and  darkens  it.  The  acid  of  com* 
merce  is  often  dark-colored,  from  fragments  of  straw  or  other  organic 
matter  having  acddentally  fallen  into  it  Sulphuric  add  which  has 
been  colored  by  organic  matter  may  be  rendered  eolorless  by  strongly 
heating  it  till  it  becomes  fully  concentrated. 

The  action  of  the  add  upon  organic  matter  is  more  rapid  when  moist- 
ure is  present.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  upon 
dry  paper,  decomposition  will  take  place  only  alowly ;  but  if  a  litds 
water  be  added  to  the  acid,  heat  will  be  devdoped  by  the  chemieal 
union,  and  the  paper  will  be  at  once  decomposed  by  the  hot  acid. 

237.  When  heated  with  charcoal  or  with  any  organic  matter, 
sulphuric  add  gives  up  oxygen,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  96, 
and  is  itself  reduced  to  sulphurous  acid ;  by  sulphur,  also,  and 
by  several  of  the  metals,  such  as  copper  and  mercury,  it  is  re- 
duced in  a  similar  way.  (8ee  Exp.  96.)  Towards  some  metals, 
such  as  zinc  for  example,  its  behavior  is  various,  aocording  as  it 
is  concentrated  or  dilute.  If  sine  be  treated  with  cold,  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  the  zinc  simply  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  the  add, 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Zn  +  HjSO^  B  ZnSO^  +  2S. 

But  if  zine  be  heated  with  concentrated  smlphuiic  add,  a  portien 
of  the  latter  is  reduced,  as  it  would  be  in  presenea  of  cqiper  ar 
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mercoiy,  sulphuiotw  acid  ib  eyolyed,  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and 
these  gases,  reacting  upon  each  other,  produce  sulphydric  acid  and 
A  deposit  of  sulphur,  in  accordance  with  the  following  fonnulsB : — 

80,  +  6H  -  H,8  +  2H,0, 

SO,  +  4H  —  8       +  2H,0. 
As  a  general  rule,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  but  feebly 
upon  the  metals  in  the  cold,  though,  when  boiled  upon  them,  it 
often  behaves  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

238.  With  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  sulphoiio  add  unites 
directly  to  form  the  very  important  salts  called  sulphates,  water 
being  simultaneously  eliminated.  Oil  of  vitriol,  H,SO^,  n)ay,  in 
fact,  be  itself  regarded  as  a  salt,  in  the  composition  of  which,  hy- 
drogen fills  the  same  place  that  sodium  does  in  sulphate  of 
sodium,  Na,80^,  and  it  might  well  be  called  sulphate  of  hydro- 
gen, were  it  not  that  usage  has  assigned  to  it  another  name. 
Besides  the  normal  sulphates,  in  whidi  all  the  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  a  metal,  as  above  (or,  on  the  dualistio  hypothesis, 
in  whidi  all  the  water  has  been  replaced  by  a  metallic  oxide), 
there  is  another  dass  of  sulphates,  often  called  bi  or  acid  sul- 
phates, in  which  only  half  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  thus  re- 
placed, as  an  example  of  these,  the  student  will  recall  the  acid 
sulphate  of  sodium,  NaHSO^,  mentioned  in  §  101. 

Acids,  which,  like  sulphuric  add,  contain  two  replaceable  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  are  tiierefore  capable  of  forming  two  series  of 
nits,  are  called  bibadc,  in  contradistinction  to  the  monobasic 
adds,  like  nitric  acid,  which  form  but  one  series  of  salts.  There 
18  bat  one  nitrate  of  sodium,  for  example,  NaNO,.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  chemists  object  to  the  doubled  formula  for 
nitric  acid  H,N,Og,  in  spite  of  its  convenience,  because  this  for- 
mula suggests,  what  is  not  true,  that  one  or  both  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  might  be  replaced  by  any  metal  whidi,  like  sodium, 
potasdum,  or  silver,  replaces  hydrc^en  atom  for  atom. 

239.  Fuming  Suiphurie  Acid. — ^The  add  H,80^,  above  de- 
scribed, has  been,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  most  important  of  the 
several  varieties  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  long  previous  to  the  dis- 
eoTery  of  the  process  of  making  it  in  leaden  chambers,  there 
was  manufactured  another  variety,  now  known  as  filming  sul« 
phuric  add. 
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This  fuming  add,  or  Nordhaosen  add,  as  it  is  often  called, 
from  the  name  of  a  Grerman  town  in  which  large  quantities  of 
it  were  formerly  prepared,  was  at  first  obtained  by  distilling  in 
earthen  retorts  the  salt  now  known  as  sulphate  of  iron,  formerly 
called  green  vitriol.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  oil  of  vitrid, 
which,  in  England  and  this  country,  has  come  to  be  applied 
solely  to  the  common  acid  H^^SO^,  though  it  is  still  used  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  fuming  acid  by  German  writers. 

When  dry  sulphate  of  iron  is  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it 
suffers  decomposition ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  add 
is  given  off  and  can  be  collected  in  receivers.  The  distillate 
thus  obtained,  which  is  a  dense  filming  liquid  of  about  1*9  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  the  acid  now  in  question.  Though  of  feir  leas 
importance  than  was  formerly  the  case,  condderable  quantities  of 
the  fuming  acid  are  still  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
indigo  and  for  other  spedal  uses,  where  an  acid  stronger  than 
the  common  acid  is  needed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution 
of  varying  quantities  of  the  anhydrous  acid  SO,  in  the  common 
add  H,60^ ;  if  it  be  gentiy  heated,  all  of  the  anhydrous  acid  will 
be  expelled,  and  common  sulphuric  add  will  remain.  So,  too,  if 
it  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  anhydrous  add  will  be  given  off,  and, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  will  combine 
therewith  to  form  common  sulphuric  acid,  which,  fedling  as  a 
doud,  occadons  the  appearance  of  fumes. 

When  the  fuming  add  is  cooled  to  about  —5%  a  crystalline 
compound  of  composition  H^S^O^  (dualistic,  H20,2S0,)  separates 
out.  After  having  been  freed  from  liquid  acid,  these  crystals 
mdt  at  35^.  When  pure,  the  fuming  add  is  colorless ;  but  the 
commerdal  artide  is  often  brown,  from  having  been  in  contact 
with  Clonic  matter.  It  is  an  excesdvdy  corrosive  liquid,  and 
destroys  most  organic  matters,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  com- 
mon acid.  On  being  dropped  into  water,  a  noise  is  emitted  as 
if  a  red-hot  bar  of  metal  had  touched  the  water. 

240.  Anhydrous  SvUphurio  Aeid  (SO,). — As  has  been  men- 
tioned in  §  224,  this  substance  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  oxygen  over  hot,  finely  divided, 
metallic  platintuni  or  over  various  oxides  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances.   ' 
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Exp»  105. — ^Prepare  a  small  quantity  of  platinized  asbestos  as  fol- 
lows :  dissolve  about  0*25  gnu.  of  metallic  platinum  in  aqua  regia  (§  104), 
and  soak  in  this  solution  as  much  soft,  porous  asbestos  as  will  form  a 
loose  ball  of  1-5  cm.  diameter ;  heat  the  wet  asbestos  gently  until  it 
hss  become  dry,  and  then  ignite  it  in  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp.  The 
chloride  of  platinum,  which  was  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  metal,  ia 
decomposed  by  heat,  and  metallic  platinum,  in  a  finely  divided  condi- 
tion, is  left  adhering  to  the  asbestos. 

Select  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  No.  3,  about  30  cm.  long,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  cm.  from  one  end,  bend  it  to  an  obtuse  angle,  so 
that  when  the  tube  is  supported  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  above 
the  gas-lamp  the  shorter  bent  portion  can  be  thrust  into  the  neck  of  a 
receiver ;  in  the  centre  of  the  longer  portion  of  the  glass  tube  pack  the 
platinized  asbestos  loosely;  then  force  into  and  through  the  tube  a  cur- 
rent of  mized  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  heat  over 
the  gas-lamp  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  platinized 
asbestos,  and  collect  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed  in  a 
perfectly  dry  test-tube  or  U-tube  inmiersed  in  ice,  or,  better,  in  a  freez- 
ing-mixture of  ice  and  salt  In  the  course  of  the  experiment,  lift  up 
the  receiver  iot  a  moment,  pour  out  firom  it  a  little  of  the  vapor  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is  filled,  and  observe  how 
rapidly  the  heavy  gas  falls  through  the  air,  and  the  cloud  which  forms 
as  it  unites  with  moisture. 

The  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  may  be  made  before  the 
experiment  in  a  small  gas-holder,  or,  as  well,  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiment  in  a  bottle  behind  the  asbestos  tube.  This  bottle,  which 
should  be  of  at  least  half  a  litre  capacity,  is  fitted  with  a  cork  car- 
lying  three  glass  tubes,  and  \&  connected  with  the  asbestos  tube  by  one 
of  these  tubes,  which  reaches  no  lower  than  the  cork ;  by  the  other 
tubes,  which  pass  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  dip  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  layer  of  common  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  placed 
m  it,  the  bottle  is  connected  with  a  flask  in  which  sulphurous  acid  ia 
being  generated  (Exp.  96),  and  with  a  gas-holder  containing  oxygen. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottle  serves  to  dry  the  gases,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bubbles  of  gas  pass  through  the  liquid,  enables  the 
operator  to  judge  of  &e  proportions  in  which  the  gases  are  being 
mixed ;  the  flow  of  oxygen  having  been  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate,  once 
for  all,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  alone  need  attention. 

The  action  of  the  platiniun  in  this  experiment  is  obscure ;  it  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  metal  platinum. 

Instead  of  the  platinized  asbestos,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  or 
oxide  of  chromium,  or,  better,  a  mixture  of  the  last  two  can  be  heated 
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in  the  tube  tluongh  which  the  mixed  gases  are  passing.  These  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  sulphuric  acid  are  interesting  from  a  scientific  point 
of  yiew,  but,  as  has  been  already  stated  (§  224),  they  do  not  adinit  of 
eommercial  application. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  can  readily  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
Kordhausen  acid  (see  §  239) : — 

20  or  80  grms.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  into  a  perfectly 
diy^  small  glass  retort ;  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  thrust  into  a  dry,  cold 
receiTer,  and  the  acid  is  slowly  heated  until  it  boils  moderately.  The 
Tapor  of  the  anhydrous  acid  will  condense  and  solidify  in  the  receiver. 

The  anhydrous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  dry  bisulphate 
of  sodium.  The  bisulphate  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3  parts, 
by  weight,  of  dry  sulphate  of  sodium  and  2  parts  of  common  sulphuric 
acid,  until  the  mixture  fuses.  All  the  water  of  the  acid  is  thus  elimi- 
nated :^- 

Na,0,SO,  +  H,0;SO,  »  Na,0,2S0,  +  H,0. 

The  bisulphate  of  sodium,  on  being  distilled  in  an  eathem  retort,  will 
give  up  one  molecule  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  and  a  residue  of 
normal  sulphate  of  sodium  will  remain  in  the  retort:^- 

Na,0,2S0,  a  Na,0,80,  +  80^ 

241.  As  thus  prepared,  anhydrous  snlphnric  add  is  a  glisten- 
ing white  solid  mass  of  silky,  crystalline  fibres,  somewhat  resem- 
bling asbestos ;  it  is  tough  and  ductile,  and  can  be  moulded  with 
the  fingers  like  wax.    So  long  as  no  water  is  present,  it  can  be 
handled  without  danger ;  when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  not  oorrosiTe, 
nor  does  it  even  react  upon  blue  litmus.    It  unites  with  water, 
however,  with  great  avidity,  and  is  converted  into  common  snl- 
phnric add.    It  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air  and  deli- 
quesces ;  at  the  same  time  it  forms  dense  fumes ;  for  it  is  volatile, 
to  a  very  condderable  extent,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
its  vapor  combines  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.     On  bdng 
brought  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  combines 
with  it  with  explosive  violence,  and  much  heat  is  evolved.     If  a 
bit  of  it  be  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  water 
hisses  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  thrust  into  it    Owing  to  its 
great  tendency  to  deliquesce,  the  solid  add  can  only  be  preserved 
in  dry  tubes  sealed  at  the  lamp. 

The  specific  gravity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  1*97.     It 
melts  readily  upon  being  heated ;  but  it  has  been  noticed  that 
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•i>iiie  samples  melt  far  more  eorily  than  others.    There  appear 

to  be  two  distinct  Tarielies  of  the  aeid ;  for  in  some  cases  a  tem« 

peratore  of  18^  is  sniBeient  to  render  the  mass  fluid,  while  in 

othen  the  heat  mnst  be  carried  even  to  100^.    The  easily  fusible 

modification  appears  to  change  gradually,  by  keeping,  into  that 

which  is  more  difficultly  fdsible;  and  the  latter  seems  to  be 

changed  to  the  former  by  distillation.    The  melted  acid  boils  at 

about  35^,  and  eyolves  a  colorless  and  transparent  vapor,  three 

times  as  heavy  as  air,  which,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the 

air,  unites  with  moisture  and  forms  dense  white  fumes.     When 

brought  in  contact  with  hot  lime  or  baryta  (oxide  of  calcium  and 

oxide  of  barium),  it  unites  with  them  directly ;  intense  heat  is 

evolved,  apd  there  is  formed  sulphate  of  calcium  or  sulphate  of 

barium: — 

CaO  +  8O3  =  CaSO,  «  CaO,SO,. 

242.  On  being  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat,  the  vapor  of  an- 
Iiydrous  sulphuric  acid  splits  up  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous 
acid — two  volumes  of  it  yielding  two  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  As  has  been  shown  in  §  217,  two 
volumes  of  sulpharous  acid  gas  contain  one  volume  of  sulphur 
vapor  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
volumetric  composition  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  one  volume 
of  sulphur  vapor  and  three  volumes  of  oxygen,  the  whole  con- 
densed to  two  volumes.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphur  vapor  is 
33,  that  of  oxygen  is  16,  and  the  proportions,  by  weight,  in  which 
aulphor  and  oxygen  are  united  in  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  are 
consequently  32  and  16  x  SasiS,  the  combining  weight  of  sol^ 
phurio  add  being  32 -f  48 « 80.  The  combining  wdght  of  sol* 
phuric  add  can  also  be  readily  determined  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid  (§  73),  by  saturating 
with  the  common  acid  a  known  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead, 
evaporating  off  the  water  and  excess  of  add,  and  then  determining 
the  weight  of  the  dry  sulphate  of  lead  which  is  fbrmed.  By 
subtracting  from  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  original  oxide  of 
lead,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  com« 
bined  with  it.  Experiment  will  show  that  the  weight  of  this 
sulphuric  add  is  to  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  ratio  of  80 
to  223. 

o2 
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The  fadlity  with  which  eralphnrio  add  is  deoomposed  at  a  red 
heat  (§  242)  is  the  basis  of  a  very  eeonomical  method  of  prepa- 
tiikg  o:tygen  gas  ia  large  qutotities  for  manufactoring^piirposes. 
Commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  drop  upon  frttgrnents  of 
red-hot  porcelaiii,  there  to  be  decomposed,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  formida 

H,80^  «  SO,  +  0  +  H,0, 

*  and  the  products  of  the  decompositiou  are  then  washed  with 
water,  so  that  the  sulphurous  acid  may  be  absorbed,  the  steam 
condensed,  and  the  oxygen  left  free.  Here  again,  as  in  our 
earlier  experiments  (§  10),  the  oxygen  has  really  been  obtained 
from  the  air ;  and  if  it  were  desirable,  the  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  obtained  in  washing  this  oxygen,  might  be  placed  in  the 
leaden  chambers  and  again  be  converted  into  sulphuric  add  by 
the  addition  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

243.  Hypo9vlphurou»  Add  (S^OJ  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  free  state,  nor  is  any  compound  of  it  with  water  known ; 
but  there  are  numerous  saline  compounds  of  which  it  makes 
part,  and  some  of  these  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts.  These  salts,  called  hyposulphites,  can  be  prepared  in 
various  ways, — ^for  example,  by  digesting  sulphur  in  a  hot  (but 
not  boiling)  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphite.  If  sul- 
phite of  sodium  be  taken,  the  reaction  can  be  thus  formulated, 

Na,0,SO,  +  S  =-  Na^0,8,0,, 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  hyposulphites  is  to  pass  a  car- 
rent  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide,  until  no  further  precipitation  of  sulphur  occurs : — 

2CaS  +  3S0,  =  2(CaO,S,0,)  +  8. 

When  a  hyposulphite  is  treated  with  a  strong  acid,  decompo- 
sition immediately  ensues;  8,0,  breaks  up  into  80,4-8;  hence 
our  inability  to  isolate  the  acid. 

8ome  of  the  hyposulphites  wiU  be  more  fully  described  when 
we  come  to. treat  of  the  metals. 

244.  Other  Compounds  of  Sulphtar  and  Oxygen, — ^With  the 
^ception  of  hyposulphurio  acid,  8,0,,  none  of  tiiese  compounds 
(see  §  215)  have  been  n^ry  thoroughly  studied ;  any  detailed 
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description  of  the  methods  of  preparing  them  would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  dementaxj  mannal. 

245.  Campcv/n^  0/  Sulphur  and  Chhrine, — Chlorine  and  enlt- 
phnr  combine  with  one  another  directly  and  readily,  forming 
several  different  compounds,  whose  properties  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  proportions  of  chlorine  and  sulphnr  which  they 
respectively  contain. 

246.  DiehUride  of  Sulphur  {^)  is  the  best-known  of  the 
componnds  of  chlorine  and  solphnr,  and  is  often  called  simply 
ddoride  of  sulphur. 

It  can  be  prepared  by  passings  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  through  a 
flask  or  tabulated  retort  containing  flowers  of  sulphur.    The  chloriiie 

.is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the.  sulphur,  and  care  must  be  taken  lest  the 
mass  become  too  hot*  Th,e  reddish-yellow  liquid,  obtained  as  the 
result  of  the  reaction^  is  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  dichloride  of  sulphur;; 

.by  distilling  it  the  excess  of  sulphur  can  be  separated. 

Dichloride  of  sulphiiJr  is  a  yeUowish-brown  liquid  of  1*68 
specific  gravity,  and  boiling,  without  dec^mppeition,  at  144^. 
It  emits  a  peculiar  odor,  which  has  been  likened  to  that  of 
sea-plants ;  its  vapor  excites  tears,  and  its  taste  is  acid,  acrid, 
and  bitter.  It  fumes  strongly  ihnEhe  air,  being  decomposed  by 
the  moisture  of  the  air  with  evolution  of  chlorhydric  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,,  but  can  be.  mixed  with  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon and  with  benzine.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  powerful  solvent 
of  snlpliur ;  100  pacts  of  dichloride  of  sulphur  can  take  up  about 
70  parts  of  sulphur  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  on  slowly  cool- 
iug  the  liot  saturated  solution,  beautiful  orystds  of  sulphur  are 
deposited.  Dichloride  of  sulphur  is  used  in  a  process  of  vulcan* 
izing  caoutchouc,  known  as  the  cold  process. 

247.  Chloride  of  Sulphur  (SCl^). — ^This  compound  is  formed 
when  sulphur  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  dry  chlorine,  or  when 
a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  dichloride  of  sulphur;  the 
dichloride  requires  some  278  time^  its  own  bulk  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  absorbs  it  very  slowly.  Chloride  of  splphur  is  a  red  liquid, 
of  1*625  specific  gravity.  It  exhales  suffocating  and  irritating 
fumes  of  chlorine  and  the  dichloride,  since  it  slowly  decomposes 
when  kept.  The  decomposition  is  particularly  rapid  in  a  strong 
light;  and  so  much  gas  is  evolved  that  a  tightly-stoppered  bottle 
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ooataining  ohloride  of  flulphiir  will  explode,  after  a  time,  if  it 
bo  placed  in  sunlight.  On  being  heated,  the  liquid  g^es  off  ao 
mnch  chkirine  at  50^  that  it  eeenw  to  boil ;  bat  the  temperahire 
gradually  rises  to  64^,  which  appears  to  be  the  real  boiiing-poiiit 
•of  the  liquid.    It  is  slowly  deoomposed  by  water. 

The  density  of  its  vapor  has  been  fiMind  to  be  58 ;  admitting 
that  the  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  and  two 
volumes  of  ehlorine,  condensed  to  two  vcdumes  of  vapor,  the  cal- 
culated specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  would  be  51-5.  In  view  of 
the  instability  of  the  compound,  the  experimental  result  is  suf- 
ficiently near  coincideiice  with  the  caloulated  number  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  composition  of  the  gas  is  really  as  above  stated. 

248.  The  oHier  compoimds  of  sulphur  with  chlorine,  and  with 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  need  not  here  be  discussed ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur 
with  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  nitrogen.  The  conipounds  of 
sulphur  with  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  the  metals  will  be 
tr^ted  of  hereafter. 


CHAPTEE   XIV. 
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249.  These  elements  are  rare,  and  of  little  or  no  industrial 
importance ;  but  to  the  chemist  they  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  dose  resemblance  they  bear  to  sulphur.  The 
three  elements,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  constitute  a 
group  which  is  equally  remarkable  with  that  formed  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine.  (See  §  152.) 

250.  Selmiufn,  Se,  is  never  found  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity in  any  one  place.  Traces  of  it  occur  in  many  varieties  of 
native  sulphur,  and  in  various  metallic  sulphides.  It  is  now 
obtained  chiefly  fnmi  the  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  and  rinc 

.These  sulphides  often  contain  minute  traces  of  selenium,  though 
the  quantity  is  sometimes  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
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bj  the  ordinary  methods  of  anatyais.  When  these  sulphides  are 
burned  for  the  purpose  of  manuliEU)turxng  sulphuric  acid,  or  in 
metallurgical  opeiatkms^  the  selenium  goes  off  with  the  sulphu- 
xous  acid  produced  by  the  combustiony  and  is  deposited  either  in 
the  dust-flues  of  the  furnaces  or  upon  the  floors  of  the  leaden 
chambers  at  the  sulphuiio-add  works.  In  this  way  the  selenium 
&om  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  pyritous  ores  is  collected  and  con* 
centrated  to  a  cumparatiTely  small  bulk.  The  deposit  taken 
&om  the  leaden  chambers  of  some  sulphuric-acid  works  contains 
as  much  as  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  selenium.  The  methods  of 
obtaining  pure  selenium  from  these  deposits  are  founded  upon 
the  facts  that  by  treatment  with  nitric  add  or  aqua  regia  the 
selenium  can  all  be  oxidized  and  conyerted  into  selenious  acid 
(SeOg),  that  selenious  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  and  that  when  a 
solution  of  it  is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  selenious  aeUL 
IB  reduced  and  pure  selenium  deposited. 

SeO,  +  280,  SB  280,  +  Se. 

251.  In  its  properties  and  in  its  chemical  behavior,  selenium 
resembles  sulphur  in  many  respects,  while  in  others  it  is  like 
tellurium.  Like  sulphur  and  oxygen,  it  occurs  in  distinct  allo- 
tropic  modifications  (§§  162, 196).  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
mixing  solutions  of  sulphurous  and  selenious  acids  is  of  a  deep 
red  color,  almost  like  that  of  cinnabar.  But,  after  having  been 
fused  and  suddenly  cooled,  selenium  appears  as  a  brilliant  black 
mass,  amorphous,  like  glass,  and  of  4*3  specific  gravity.  When 
fiised  selenium  has  been  slowly  cooled,  it  appears  as  a  dark-grey, 
very  brittle,  crumbling  mass,  of  crystalline  or  granular  structure 
and  a  metallic  lustre  like  that  of  lead ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  variety  is  4*81.  The  amorphous  or  vitreous  modification  of 
selenium  does  not  conduct  electricity ;  but  the  granular  or  crystal- 
line variety  conducts  it,  and  the  more  readily  in  proportion  as  it 
is  hotter.  The  specific  heat  of  selenium,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, is  0*0746,  being  the  same  for  both  the  vitreous  modifi- 
cation and  that  with  metallic  lustre.  The  vitreous  variety  is 
soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  the  granular  variety  is  in- 
soluble in  that  liquid. 

Selenium  melts  readily  upon  being  heated,  and  the  liquid  thus 
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obtained  boils  at  abont  700^,  being  converted  into  a  dark  yellow 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  82*3. 
The  atomic  weight  of  seleniam  has  been  detennined  to  be  79*5. 
This  discrepancy  between  the  vapor-density  and  the  atomic  weight 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfection  of  the  experimental  deter* 
minations.  Of  itself,  selenium  has  neither  taste  nor  odor.  When 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  bums  with  a  beautiful  blue 
flame  and  exhales  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor,  like  that  of  putrid 
horseradish^ — selenious  acid,  SeO,,  being  the  chief  product  of  the 
reaction. 

Selenium  combines  with  most  of  the  elements,  usually  in  the 
same  way  as  sulphur,  though  not  always,  since  it  is  a  weaker 
chemical  agent  than  sulphur ;  its  compounds  are  as  a  rule  some- 
what less  stable  than  the  corresponding  sulphur  compounds. 
With  oxygen  it  forms  selenious  acid,  SeO,,  and  selenic  acid, 
SeO,, — analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  respectively. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  lower  oxide,  SeO  (?) ;  it  is  a  colorless 
gas,  having  the  strong  and  disagreeable  odor  like  horseradish 
before  mentioned. 

252.  Both  selenious  and  selenio  acids  form  numerous  salts, 
which  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  sulphites  and  sulphates 
in  composition  and  in  many  of  their  properties.  Normal  seleniate 
of  potassium,  for  example,  K^SeO^,  cannot  be  distinguished,  by  its 
external  appearance,  from  sulphate  of  potassium,  K^SO^, — the 
crystalline  form  of  the  two  bodies,  as  well  as  their  texture,  color, 
and  lustre,  being  identical.  If  solutions  of  these  two  salts  be 
mixed,  neither  of  the  salts  can  subsequently  be  crystallized  out 
by  itself  when  the  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  crystals  obtained 
will  be  composed  of  sulphate  of  potassium  and  seleniate  of  po- 
tassium mixed  in  the  most  varied  proportions.  Bodies  which 
are  thus  capable  of  crystallizing  together  in  all  proportions,  with- 
out alteration  of  the  crystalline  form,  are  said  to  be  i80morphou$ 
(like-formed).  The  formulsQ  of  the  two  isomorphous  salts,  just 
mentioned,  difler  only  in  this — that  the  one  contains  the  atom 
8e,  where  the  other  contains  the  atom  S.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  replace  32  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  by  79*5  parts  of 
selenium,  or  79*5  of  selenium  by  32  of  sulphur,  without  changing 
the  crystalline  form  of  the  salts;  it  follows  that  32  parts  by 
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weight  of  solid  sulphur,  and  79*5  parts  of  solid  seleniam,  occapj 
the  same  space.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  be  shown 
bj  comparing  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  two  elements  by  their  specific  gravities ;  these 
quotients  will  be  found  to  be  equal,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  the 
limits  of  error  of  the  physical  determinations  involved  will  per- 
mit. The  specific  gravity  of  prismatic  sulphur  is  1*91,  or,  in 
other  words,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  solid  sulphur  weighs  1*91 
gramme ;  the  spedfio  gravity  of  crystalline  selenium  is  4*81,  or 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  selenium  weighs  4*81  grammes;  32 
grammes  of  sulphur  will,  therefore,  occupy  —&=  16*75  cubic 

centimetres;  79*5  grammes  of  selenium  will  occupy  j:5x  =  16*53 
cubic  centimetres.  What  is  true  of  grammes,  is  true  of  any  parts 
by  weight,  and  ultimately  of  the  atoms.  This  quotient,  obtained 
by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  by  its  specific  gra- 
vity, is  called  the  atomic  volume  of  the  element ;  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  standard  of  specific  gravity  for  liquids  and  solids 
is  water,  for  gases  hydrogen,  and,  therefore,  that  the  atomic 
Tolume  of  a  solid  or  liquid  must  not  be  directly  compared  with 
that  of  a  gas.  Two  elements  whose  atomic  volume  is  the  same  can 
be  exchanged  in  their  compounds  without  alteration  of  crystalline 
form,  precisely  as  a  brick  or  stone  taken  out  of  a  wall  can  be 
replaced  by  another  of  the  same  size  and  shape  without  changing 
the  form  of  the  walL  \ 

253.  With  chlorine,  selenium  forms  two  compounds,  SeCl  and 
SeCl^,  the  first  of  which  is  analogous  to  dichloride  of  sulphur. 
With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  compound,  H^,  called  sdenhydric 
acid,  or  seleniuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
snlphuretted  hydrogen,  H^S,  but  possesses  a  still  more  disagree- 
able odor.  In  its  action  upon  solutions  of  the  metalHc  salts,  upon 
metals  and  metallic  oxides,  selenhydric  acid  behaves  like  sul- 
phydric  acid,  a  selenide  of  the  metal  being  always  formed. 

254.  TeHhu-ium  (Te)  occurs  in  nature  even  more  rarely  than 
selenium.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  tree  state,  but  more  ge- 
nerally in  combination  with  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  bismuth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  elements  with 
legard  to  which  chemists  have,  at  times,  been  in  doubt  whether 
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or  not  thej  Bhould  be  classed  at  metaU.  Many  of  its  pfaymcil 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  metals,  and  it  particolaily  re- 
sembles the  metal  antimony ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  related  to  snl* 
phur  and  selenium  in  its  diemioal  properties,  its  crystalline  form, 
and  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature,  that  it  is  now  almost  always 
studied  as  a  member  of  the  sulphur  group. 

255.  Tellurium  is  of  a  silver- white  color  and  glittering  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  crystallizes  very  easily  is 
rhombohedrons.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electridfy. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6*2 ;  its  specific  heat  is  0*04737,  and  its 
atomic  weight  128.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
the  melting-point  of  lead,  and  is  volatile  at  a  full  red  heat,  the 
yapor  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  that  of  selenium.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  greenish-blue 
flame,  copious  fumes  of  tellurous  add,  TeO^  being  at  the  same 
time  evolved. 

256.  The  compounds  of  tellurium  and  oxygen  (tellurous  add, 
TeO,,  and  telluric  acid,  TeO,)  are  analogous  to  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids.  By  uniting  with  metallic  oxides,  they  form  nu- 
merous salts,  analogous  to,  and  isomorphous  with,  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  sulphur  and  selenium.  So,  too,  the  hydrogen 
compound,  H,Te,  is  analogous  to  sulphuretted  and  seleniuretted 
hydrogen,  in  composition  and  properties.  With  the  metals  it 
unites  directly  to  form  tellurides.  There  are  chlorine  compounds 
also,  TeCl  and  TeCl^. 

257.  The  close  relationship  which  subsists  between  sulphur  and 
oxygen  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium;  the 
student  is  therefore  now  prepared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  we  have  another  group 
or  family  of  elements,  as  intimately  and  naturally  related  to  each 
other  as  are  the  members  of  the  chloriue  group.  (See  §  152.)  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  in  passing  from  oxygen,  at  one  end 
of  the  series,  to  tellurium,  at  the  other,  we  meet  with  the  same 
progression  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  that  was  so 
noticeable  in  passing  from  chlorine  to  iodine.  The  properties  of 
the  various  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  members  of 
the  sulphur  group  with  other  elements  exhibit  the  same  kind 
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«f  progression ;  that  these  compoiindB  are  of  analogons  oomposi- 
tion  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

With  hydrogen  the  members  of  the  solphnr  group  nnite  in  the 
proportion  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  Vitom  of  the  other 
element;  thus,  H,0,  H^,  H^Se,  H^Te.  This  peculiar  relation 
to  hydrogen  is  an  important  Qharacteristic  of  the  group. 

In  this  sulphur  group,  precisely  as  in  the  chlorine  group,  the 
relative  chemical  power  of  each  element  in  the  family  is  great 
in  proportion  as  its  atomic  weight  is  low  (§  153) ;  oxygen  is,  as 
a  mle^  stronger  than  sulphur,  sulphur  than  selenium,  and  selenium 
than  tellurium,  their  atomic  weights  being  respectively : — 
O  5=  16,  8  «  32,  8e  -  79-5(80?),  Te  =  128. 


CHAPTER   XV, 

OOMBHTATlOir  BT  VOKXTMB. 

258.  A  comparisoD  of  the  formula  representing  the  volume- 
tric composition  of  all  the  well-defined  compound  gases  and  vapors 
which  have  been  thus  far  studied,  will  bring  into  clear  view  some 
of  the  general  facts  relating  to  combination  by  volume. 

It  has  been  established,  by  experiment,  that  the  following  com- 
pounds are  formed  l^  the  chemical  union,  without  condensation^ 
of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  elements  which  enter  into  each  com- 
pound:— 

Hydrogen  .    Chlorine       Chlorhydric  Add    ^,    H    .   CI      HCl 
IvoL     +     IvoL     ■"  2  vols.  '®'    1    ■*'85-5"86'6 

HydTogen  ,    Bromine       Bromhydric  Acid      ,    H    ,  Br      HBr 
1  voL     "^     1  voL     ■  3  vols.  » ^'    1    +  80  ■  81 


Hydrooen 


Iodine         lodohvdric  Acid     ._    H    .    I        HI 


lyonc  Acia     ^_    n   , 


IvoL     -  2  vols.  '"'1   "^127""  128 

Nitrogen     .     Oxygen  Nitric  Oxide        ^    N    ,    O  _  NO 

1  voL     ■*■    1  vol     "  2  vols.  '  ^   14  "*"  16  "    30 

It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that  the  following  compounds 
of  two  elements  contain  two  volumes  of  one  element  and  one 
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Tolnme  of  ttie  other,  but  that  these  three  yolumes  are  condensed, 
during  the  act  of  combination,  into  two  volumes : — 


Steam 
2  vols. 

Sulphrdric  Acid 
^vols. 


Hydrogen  ,    Oxygen 
2  vols.    "^     1vol. 

Hydroffen  ,    Sulphur 
2  vols.   "'"     1  voL 

Hydrogen      Selenium       Selenhydric  Acid 
2  vols.  1  vol.     ^  2  vols. 

Hydrogen  .Tellurium  _  Tellurhydric  Acid 
2  vols.    "*"     1  vol.  2  vols. 

Oxygen    __Hypochlorous  Acid 


Chlorine 
2  vols. 

Chlorine 
IvoL 

Nitrogen 
2  vols. 

Nitrogen 
1vol. 

Sulphur 
1vol. 

Selenium 
IvoL 


1  vol. 

,    Oxvgen 

^    2  vols. 

Oxygen 
^     1  vol. 

Oxygen 

"♦"    2  vols. 

Oxygen 
"♦"    2  vols. 


Tellurium  ,    Oxygen 
1  voL     "'"    2  vols. 


2  vols. 

Hypochloric  Acid 
2  vols. 

]!7itrous  Oxide 
2  vols. 

Hyponitric  Acid 
2  vols. 

Sulphurous  Acid 
2  vols. 

Selenious  Acid 
2  vols. 

TeUurous  Acid 
2  vols. 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


H, 


2 


+  16 

+  32  -" 

,   Se 
+79-5' 


H,0 

18 

"  84 

H^ 
81-5 


^  Te  _H,Te 
+  128""  180 


C1,_L  o 
71  +  16 


CljO 

87 


a  .  o,  _  CIO, 

SS-S"**  32  -  67-5 

N,  .    O  _  N,0 
28  +  16  -    44 

N    .  O,  _  NO, 
14  +  32  ~    46 


/.,.    S    .  O,  _  SO, 
®'    32  +  82  "-    64 

-X*   Se   ,  O-      SeO, 
^'  79-5+  82  *  11 1-5 

Of.    Te  .  0.  „TeO, 
®'  128+32  "160 


Lastly,  still  a  third  mode  of  combination  by  volume  with  con- 
densation of  four  volumes  to  two  has  been  thoroughly  studied  in 
the  case  of  ammonia,  and  has  been  further  illustrated  in  the  com- 
position of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add: — 


Nitrogen 
IvoL 

,  Hvdrogen 
+    8  vols. 

- 

Ammonia 
2  vols. 

fOr 

N 
14 

*f 

NH, 
■    17 

Sulphur 
IvoL 

+  ?vX 

- 

Sulphuric  Acid 
2  vols. 

,or 

S 
82 

*°d 

SO, 
■    80 

Throughout  these  tables  the  unit- volume  is,  of  course,  the  same 
for  every  element  and  compound.  What  the  absolute  bulk  of 
this  unit- volume  may  be,  is  not  an  essential  point ;  for  the  rela- 
tions remain  the  same,  whatever  the  unit  of  measure.  Some 
chemists  have  thought  that  an  advantage  was  gained  by  using 
the  bulk  of  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  pressure- 
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and  itemperatare,  viz.  11*2  litres,  as  the  Tmit-Tolnme,  while  others 
prefer  to  use  the  litre  itself  as  the  unit. 

Three  condensation-ratios  are  exhibited  in  these  tables.  In  the 
tot  the  condensation  is  0 ;  in  the  second  it  is  ^,  and  in  the  third 
it  is  ^.  The  typical  character  of  the  three  compounds,  chlorhy- 
dric  add,  water,  and  ammonia,  is  also  dearly  brought  out ;  each 
«f  these  bodies  represents  a  group  of  compounds  which  obey  the 
same  structural  law.  The  tables  also  show  very  dearly  the  &ct 
that  very  unequal  weights  of  the  compounds  tabulated  occupy 
equal  spaces,  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. The  space  occupied  by  the  compound  molecule  is,  in  each 
case,  exactly  twice  the  unit-Tolume. 

259.  The  symbols  H,  CI,  0,  and  N  represent  the  rdative 
weights  of  the  same  volume  of  four  dements  which  are  gaseous 
at  common  temperatures  and  pressures ;  tiie  symbols  Br,  I,  8, 
and  Se,  represent  the  rdative  unit-volume  wdghts  of  four  other 
dements  which  are  not  gases  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions,  but  which  can  be  converted  into  gases  at  a  higher 
temperature.  At  this  higher  temperature  their  imit-vdume 
wdghts  have  been  experimentally  determined,  and  from  these 
observed  volume- wdghts,  the  unit-volume  weights  which  they 
would  possess  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  have  been 
deduced.  The  symbols  of  these  eight  dements,  therefore,  repre- 
sent at  once  the  combining  weights  and  the  relative  weights  of 
equal  volumes  (specific  gravities)  of  these  substances  in  the  gaseous 
state.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  these  dght  symbols 
are  the  only  ones  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed ;  tellurium  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  ninth,  if  the  relative  size  of  its  combining 
weight  had  been  experimentally  determined,  but  until  this  deter-r 
mination  has  been  made,  the  symbol  Te  represents  only  the  com- 
bining weight  of  the  element,  and  not  its  equd-volume  weight  as 
well. 

The  relative  sises  of  the  combining  wdghts  of  four  other  de- 
ments in  the  state  of  vapor,  have  been  experimentally  ascertained. 
These  four  dements  are  arsenic,  phosphorus,  cadmium,  and  mer- 
eury.  When  we  come  to  study  tiiese  elements,  we  shall  find  that 
the  symbols  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  namdy.  As  and  P,  repre- 
lent  only  the  half-volume  wdghts  of  these  two  bodieSi  while  the 
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eymbols  of  cadmium  and  mercury  represent  the  two-volume 
weights  of  these  volatile  metals^  Coincidence  of  the  combining 
weight  and  the  volume-weight  has  been  established  for  eight 
elements;  discrepancy  between  the  eembining  weight  and  the 
volume- weight  has  been  proved  for  four  elements;  of  the  re- 
maining elements,  ooDsiituting  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whids 
number,  the  equal-volume  weights  are  wholly  uoknowny  ina»* 
much  as  these  elements  have  never  been  converted  into  vapor 
under  conditions  which  permit  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  equal-volume  weights  of  their  vf^xura.  For  example,  the 
symbols  Na  and  E  represent  the  combining  weights  of  these  two 
metals ;  but  they  can  be  held  to  represent  the  weights  of  12m 
unit-volumes  of  these  metals  only  by  pure  assumption,  or,  at  best, 
on  the  uncertain  evidence  of  analogies^  sinee  the  unit-volume 
weights  of  these  metals,  when  converted  by  intense  heat  into 
gases,  have  never  yet  been  detennined.  As  the  great  majority 
of  the  known  elements  cannot  be  volatilixed,  or  made  gaseous,  by 
the  highest  temperatures  as  yet  at  our  eommand,  under  oonditiciu 
which  permit  the  chemist  to  experiment  with  the  gases  produced, 
it  is  plain  that  composition  by  wei^t  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry,  of  far  greater  practical  importance  than  composition  by 
volume.  The  symbds  of  all  the  elements  represent  their  com- 
bining weights,  as  determined  byponderal  analysis ;  the  symbois 
of  ei^t  elements  represent  also  the  equal-volume  weights  of  the 
substances  they  stand  f»r.  These  eight  elements,  though  few  in 
number,  are  nevertheless  the  leading  eLements  in  inorganic 
chemistry. 

260.  The  volume  of  the  molecule  of  every  compound  gas  in  the 
above  tables  is  twice  that  occupied  by  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  ISoo 
vohunes  of  compound  gas  invariably  result  from  the  chemical 
combination  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  chlo- 
rine, of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  of  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen  wiih  one  of  nitrogen,  and  these  instances 
are  but  types  of  large  dasses  of  chemical  reactions.  In  oi^ganie 
chemistry  the  same  law  holds  gpood  for  a  great  multitude  of  com- 
plicated compounds  of  carb<m;  the  molecule  of  every  organio 
compound  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupies  a  vdume  twice  as  lai^ps 
as  that  occupied  by  an  atom  ot  hydrogen,  or,  in  oQier  wordb^ 
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tvriee  the  iinit-voliiiiie.    TiiiB  doubied  Tolnme  is  often  called  the 
normal  or  produet-Yolume  of  a  oompoimd  gas.     Since  the  com- 
bining weight  of  a  compound  gas  or  vapor  occupies  two  unit- 
Tolames,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  one  volume,  which  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  or  vapor,  is  deduced  from  the  combining 
weight  by  dividing  the  latter  by  two.    The  speeifie  gravity  of  a 
compound  gas  or  vapor  is,  therefore,  one-half  its  combining  weight. 
261.  Molecular  cimditian  of  elemmtary  gctses. — Bearing  in  mind 
our  definitions  of  atom  and  molecule  (§§  38,  89),  let  us  inquire 
what  inferences  concerning  the  molecular  condition  of  simple 
gases  in  a  free  state  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  molecular  condition  of  compound  gases.    To  give 
definitenesa  to  our  conceptions,  let  us  assume  the  unit-volume  of 
the  elements  to  be  one  litre ;  the  product- volume  of  a  compound 
will  then  be  two  litres.    Two  litres,  the  product-volume,  &£  chlor- 
hydrio  acid  gas  are  made  up  of  one  litre  of  hydrogen  and  one 
litre  of  chlorine,  united  without  condensation,  and  each  molecule 
of  chlorhydric  acid  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  hydrc^pem 
and  one  of  chlorine.    In  these  two  litres  of  chlorhydric  acid  there 
must  be  some  definite  number  of  molecules ;  the  number  is,  of 
eourse,  indeterminable ;  but  let  us  assign  to  it  some  nnmerieal 
value,  say  1000,  in  order  tc  give  clearness  to  our  reasoning.    One 
litre  of  chlorhydric  acid  will  then  contain  500  molecules,  and  since 
equal  volumes  of  aU  gases,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are 
assumed  to  contain,  under  like  conditions,  the  same  numbers  of 
molecules  (§  39),  one  litre  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine  will  also 
contain  500  molecules.     But  the  one  litre  of  hydrogen  and  the  one 
litre  of  chlorine,  which,  by  uniting,  produced  2  litres  sslOOO 
molecules  of  chlorhydric  aoid,  must  each  have  contained  1000 
ai€m$  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  respectively,  for  each  molecule 
of  chlorhydric  acid  demands  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of 
chlorine.     The  litre  of  hydrogen,  or  of  chlorine,  then,  contains 
500  molecules^  but  1000  atoms,— each  molecule  of  the  simple  gas 
being  made  up  of  two  atoms  of  the  single  element,  just  as  each 
molecale  oi  the  compound  gas  under  review  is  composed  of  two 
atoms^  one  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine.    It  is  dear  that  this 
train  of  reasoning  is  independent  of  the  particular  numerical 
vftbie  assumed  as  the  number  of  molecules  in  two  litres  of  chlor- 
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hydrio  acid.    If,  therefore,  the  moleoule  of  chlorhydric  acid  is 
represented  bj  the  formula  HCl,  and  the  diagram 


H 

+ 

CI 

=■ 

Hca 

there  is  good  reason  to  assign  to  fru  hydrogen  and  frw  chlorine 
the  formnlflB  HH  and  ClGl,  and  to  represent  the  constitntion  of 
all  uncombined  gases  by  such  diagrams  as 


H 

+ 

E 

Upon  these  models  the  molecular  formulse  of  all  the  elements 
with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  might  readily  be  written. 
It  is  only  in  ^fru  state  that  the  elementary  gases  and  vapors  are 
thus  conceived  to  exist  as  molecules ;  when  they  enter  into  com- 
bination, it  is  by  atoms  rather  than  by  molecules.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  unites  with  an  atom  of  chlorine ;  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen combine  with  one  of  nitrogen. 

If  this  view  of  the  molecular  structure  of  free  elementary  gases 
and  vapors  be  correct,  perfect  consistency  would  require  that  no 
equation  should  ever  be  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent 
less  than  two  atoms,  or  one  molecule,  of  an  element  in  a  free  state 
as  either  entering  into  or  issuing  from  a  chemical  reaction.  Thus 
instead  of  H,+0«H,0,  N+3H«NH„  HCH-Na«NaGH-H, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  write 

2HH  -h  00  s  2H,0,  NN  +  3HH  =  2NH^  ' 

2HC1  +  NaNa  =  2NaCl  +  HH. 

We  have  not  heretofore  conformed  to  this  theoretical  rule,  and 
do  not  propose  to  do  so  in  the  succeeding  pages,  and  this  for  two 
reasons : — ^first,  because  many  equations,  representing  chemical  re- 
actions, must  be  multiplied  by  two  in  order  to  bring  them  into  con- 
formity with  this  hypothesis  concerning  molectdar  structure ;  the 
equations  are  thus  rendered  unduly  complex ;  secondly^  because, 
in  undertaking  to  make  chemical  equations  express  the  molecular 
constitution  of  elements  and  compounds,  as  well  as  the  equality 
of  the  atomic  weights  on  each  side  of  the  sign  of  equality,  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  taking  the  student  away  from  the  sure 
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ground  of  faet  and  experimental  demonstration,  into  an  uncer- 
tain region  of  hypotheses  based  only  on  definitions  and  analogies. 
The  symbol  Na  represents  23  proportional  parts  by  weight  of  the 
metal  sodium ;  of  the  molecular  symbol  NaNa,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  some  strong  analogies  justify  us  in  assuming,  for 
the  present,  in  default  of  any  experimental  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  molecule  of  free  sodium  gas,  if  we  could  get  at  it, 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  two  least  combining  parts  by  weight 
of  sodium.  We  know  a^  much,  at  least,  of  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  sodium  as  we  do  of  four-fifths  of  the  recognized  chemical 
elements.  Eor  the  present,  the  biatomio  structure  of  the  mole- 
cule of  a  simple  gas  or  vapor  in  the  free  state  must  take  place,  in 
an  elementary  manual,  as  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  hypo* 
thebis,  rather  than  as  a  general  and  indubitable  fact. 


CHAPTEIt  XVI. 

PHOSPHOBVS. 

262.  Phosphorus  ocoors  somewhat  abundanfly  and  very  widely 
difiused  in  nature.  It  is  never  found  in  the  free  state,  but  almost 
always  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  some  one  of  the  metals. 
The  most  abundant  of  its  compounds  is  phosphate  of  calcium ; 
small  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  most  rocks  and  soils, 
and  in  several  localities  it  occurs  in  large  beds.  Phosphate  of 
ealdum  is  the  chief  mineral  constituent  of  the  bones  of  animals ; 
it  contains  one-fifth  of  its  own  weight  of  phosphorus.  The  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  present  in  most  of  the  ordinary  rocks,  and 
in  the  soils  which  have  resulted  from  their  disintegration,  is 
usually  very  small,  and  phosphorus  would  be  an  exceedingly 
costly  substance  if  we  were  compelled  to  coUect  it  directly  firom 
this  source ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  phosphorus-compounds 
aie  important  articles  of  food  for  plants  and  animals,  and  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  through  their  intervention  the  phosphorus  which 
was  before  widely  diffused,  but  has  been  by  them  concentrated. 
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Gxowing  plants  seek  out  and  collect  the  traeea  of  pbosphonu- 
compounds  which  exist  in  the  soil ;  the  herbiToroQB  animals  in 
tiieir  tnrn  consume  the  phosphorns  which  has  been  accumulated 
by  the  plants,  and  from  the  bones  of  animala  chemists  and  manu- 
facturers deriye  the  phosphorus  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

like  oxygen  and  sulphur,  phosphorus  occurs  in  several  distinct 
allotropic  modifications.  Of  tiiese,  the  best-known  are  called  re- 
spectively ordinary  phosphorus  and  red  phosphorus. 

263.  Ordinary  pho^horus,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a  trans- 
parent, colorless,  wax-like  solid  of  1*8  specific  gravity,  which,  when 
freshly  cut,  emits  an  odor  like  garlic,  though  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions this  odor  is  overpowered  by  the  odor  of  ozone,  which,  as 
has  been  preyiously  stated  (§  164),  is  developed  when  phosphorus 
is  exposed  ta  the  air.  It  unites  with  oxygen  readily,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  and  with  great  energy  at  some- 
what higher  temperatures  (above  60^) ;  when  in  contact  with  air 
it  is  all  the  while  undergoing  slow  combustion. 

Exp,  106.  Thoroughly  wash  a  piece  of  phosphorus  by  rinsing  it  in 
suocessive  large  quantities  of  water ;  place  it,  for  a  moment,  upon  a 
sheet  of  filter-paper,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  water  adhering  to 
it  may  be  removed,  then  lay  it  upon  a  dean  porcelain  capsule,  and  at 
short  intervals  press  against  it  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper.  In  a  very 
fdw  moments  the  oolor  of  the  paper  will  be  ohanged  to  red ;  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  aie  acid*  and  they  are  fbimed 
with  great  rapidity. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  slowly  burning  phosphomB  be  slightly 
increased  in  any  way,  the  mass  will  burst  into  flame  and  be  rapidly 
consumed.  On  account  of  this  extreme  inflammabilify,  phosphorns 
must  always  be  kept  under  water ;  it  is  best  also  to  cut  it  under 
water,  lest  it  become  heated  to  the  kindling-point  by  the  warmth 
of  the  hand  or  by  friction  against  the  knife.  When  wanted  for 
use,  the  phosphorus  is  taken  from  the  water  and  dried  by  gently 
pressing  it  between  pieces  of  blotting-paper. 

Phosphorus  must  always  be  handled  wil^  great  caution  ;  fiar 
when  once  on  fire,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  extinguish  it,  and, 
in  case  it  happens  to  bum  upon  the  flesh,  painful  wounds  are  in- 
flicted, which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  heaL  Whenever  phos- 
phorus is  cut  or  broken,  care  must  likewise  to  taken  that  no  small 
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6«li;iiMiit0  of  it  Ml  imobflenred  into  cracfar  of  the  table  or  floor, 
w^hei^  they  might  subsequently  take  fire. 

3^9. 107. — ^Nip  a  piece  of  phosphorusi  as  laige  as  a  small  pea,  be- 
tween two  bits  of  wood,  in  such  manner  that  a  part  of  the  phosphorus 
shall  project  below  the  wood ;  rub  the  phosphorus  strongly  upon  a  sheet 
of  ooarse  paper;  it  wiH  take  fire  at  tiie  temperatdie  dereloped  by  the 
fiictioiL 

264.  On  account  of  this  easy  inflammability  by  friction,  phos- 
phorus is  extensively  employed  for  making  matches.  The  matter 
upon  the  end  of  an  ordinary  friction  match  usually  contains  a 
little  phosphorus,  together  with  some  substance  capable  of  sup- 
plying oxygen,  such  as  red-lead,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  salt- 
petre, or  chlorate  of  potassium.  The  phosphorus  and  Ae  oxidiising 
agent  are  kneaded  into  a  paste  made  of  glue  or  gum,  and  the 
wooden  match-sticks,  the  ends  of  which  have  previously  been 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  are  touched  to  the  surface  of  the  phos- 
phorized  paste,  so  that  the  sulphured  points  shall  receive  a  coating 
of  it  The  sulphur  serves  merely  as  a  kindling  material  which, 
an  it  were,  passes  along  the  Are  from  the  phosphorus  to  the  wood. 
By  rubbing  the  dried,  coated  point  of  the  match  against  a  rough 
soi&ce,  heat  enough  is  developed  to  bring  about  chemical  action 
between  the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen  of  the  other  ingredient, 
combustion  ensues,  the  sulphur  becomes  hot  enough  to  take  on 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  finally  the  wood  is  involved  in  the  play 
af  diemical  force. 

Exp.  108. — ^Put  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  as  big  as  a  grain  of  wheat, 
upon  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some  lampblack  or 
powdered  bone-black.  The  phosphorus  will  melt  after  a  time,  and  wiU 
finally  tske  fire.  As  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  under 
carbon,  the  porous,  finely  divided  lampblack  has  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing and  condensing  within  its  pores  much  oxygen  from  the  air ,-  heat 
is  developed  by  the  act  of  oondmsation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  oxygen 
IS  brought  into  very  intimate  contact  with  the  phosphorusi  particularly 
with  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  which  is  condensed  by  the  lampblack 
together  with  the  oxygen,  so  that  chemical  action  soon  results,  and 
ultimately  fire.  Both  the  lampblack  and  the  paper  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat;  they  prevent  the  phosphorus  from  losing  the  heat  developed 
by  die  condensation  and  by  the  slow  action  of  oxygen. 

It  IB  remarkable  that  whes  dry  phosphorus,  in  very  thitx  slieeS;  is 
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laid  upon  fine  feathen,  wool,  lint,  flannel,  diy  wood,  or  oilier  noii-«oii- 
ducting  substances,  it  quickly  melts,  and  readily  inflaniea  upon  the 
slightest  friction,  heat  enough  being  produced  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  the  phosphorus  to  fuse  it,  if  only  this  heat  caa  be  retained  by  some 
bad  conductor. 

265.  At  the  ordinaiy  temperatore  of  the  air,  and  atill  more 
at  somewhat  higher  temperatures,  phosphorus  shines  witii  a 
greenish- white  light,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing  the  phosphorus 
in  the  dark ;  henoe  the  name,  phosphorus,  from  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying light-bearing.  This  phosphorescence  is  seenwhrai  an 
ordinary  friction-match  is  mbbed  against  any  surface  in  a  dark 
room.  Although  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  and  of  oxida- 
tion, or  slow  combustion,  occur  simultaneously  when  phosphorus 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  phosphorescence 
is  a  consequence  of  the  oxidation ;  for  phosphorus  shines  not  only 
in  the  air,  but  also  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydro- 
gen, or  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  or  even  in  a  vacuum,  though 
the  light  emitted  by  phosphorus  in  these  inert  gases  is  of  different 
appearance  from  that  developed  in  presence  of  oxygen. 

266.  In  warm  weather  phosphorus  is  soft  and  somewhat 
flexible ;  it  may  then  be  bent  without  breaking,  can  be  scratched 
with  the  nail  and  cut  with  a  knife  like  wax ;  but  at  0^  it  is  brittle^ 
and  exhibits  a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken.  It  melts  at 
44^,  forming  a  viscid  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  290°,  and 
is  converted  into  colorless  vapor.  Phosphorus  can  readily  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  filled  with  some  inert  gas,  like  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, or  carbonic  add.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  has  been 
found  to  be  62*1.  Contrary  to  all  our  previous  experience,  how- 
ever, the  density  of  phosphorus  is  not  identical  with  its  atomic 
weight,  a  point  which  will  be  discussed  when  the  compounds  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrogen  are  treated  of. 

On  being  heated  to  about  230°,  out  of  eontact  with  air,  it  is 
converted  into  red  phosphorus.  (See  Exp.  111.)  By  exposure 
to  light,  also,  phosphorus  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  change ; 
hence  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  perfectly  colorless,  transparent  con- 
dition which  it  exhibits  when  recently  prepared  and  perfectly 
pure.  The  phosphorus  of  commerce  is  usually  of  a  light  amber- 
color.    When  kepi  for  some  time  under  water,  phosphorus  be- 
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oomes  oovered  with  a  white  opaque  coating,  which  appears  to  he 
a  result  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  air  held  in  solution  hy  the 
water  ;  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus  is  irregularly  corroded  hy 
this  dissolved  oxygen,  and  is  thus  roughened  and  made  opaque, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  transparency  of  glass  is  destroyed 
hy  grinding  one  of  its  surfaces.  It  is  noticed,  for  that  matter, 
that  the  water  in  which  phosphorus  is  kept  soon  hecomes  strongly 
acid ;  for  it  dissolves  the  oxygenated  compounds  which  are  pro- 
duced hy  the  action  of  the  dissolved  air  upon  the  phosphonis. 
The  specific  heat  of  solid  phosphorus  is  0*1788 ;  of  liquid  phos- 
phorus, 0-2045.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  hoth  in  the 
soJid  and  in  the  liquid  state. 

Phosphorus  is  insoluhle  in  water,  hut  is  somewhat  soluhle  in 
ether,  petroleum,  henzine,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  oils ;  it 
dissolves  abundantly  in  hisulphide  of  carbon,  in  chloride  of  sul- 
phur, and  in  sulphide  of  phosphorus. 

JExp,  109. — Pour  into  a  phial  of  the  capacity  of  80  or  90  c.  c,  10 
ra  12  c.  c.  of  hisulphide  of  carbon,  and  throw  into  this  liquid  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  as  large  as  a  pea.  Cork  the  phial,  and  shake  its  contents, 
at  intervals,  until  the  phosphonis  has  dissolved.  Preserve  the  solution 
for  use  in  subsequent  experiments. 

267.  From  the  solution  in  chloride  of  sulphur  and  from  that  in 
sulphide  of  phosphorus,  crystals  of  phosphorus,  usually  in  the 
form  either  of  regular  octahedrons  or  of  rhombic  dodecahedrons, 
can  be  obtained  ;  but,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  phos- 
phorus passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  distinct  crystals 
cannot  readily  be  prepared  by  the  method  of  fusion,  unless  a 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  be  operated  upon. 

268.  When  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether,  or,  better,  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  any  porous 
substance  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the  volatile  solvent  will 
quickly  escape,  leaving  the  phosphorus  behind  in  a  very  finely 
divided  condition.  In  proportion  as  a  substance  is  more  finely 
divided,  the  greater  will  be  the  surface  which  it  presents  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  more  readily  will  it  combine  with  this 
oxygen.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  comminuted  phosphorus  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  very  rapidly,  and  this  chemical  action  is  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  the  phosphorus  will  take 
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fixe,  if  the  material  upon  whioh  it  has  been  deposited  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat. 

JBxp,  110. — Pour  some  of  the  solution  of  phosphoios  obtained  iv 
Exp.  109,  upon  a  sheet  of  filter-paper,  and  hang  the  piqper  upon  the 
iron  stand  in  such  manner  that  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  may  freely 
eyaporate.  The  paper  will  soon  burst  into  flame.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  paper  is  not  completely  consumed,  but  that  a  yery  considerable 
residue  of  carbon  remains  unbumed.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid, 
quickly  coyers  the  paper  with  ayaniish  which  is  not  only  incombostihle 
in  itself,  but  is  quite  imperyious  to  air. 

In  lack  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  this  experiment  can  be  poTfonned 
with  the  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus,  prepared  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  Exp.  109,  excepting  that  common  ether  is  substituted  for 
the  bisulphide,  and  that  the  mixture  is  lefb  to  digest  for  a  day  or  two. 

269.  Ordinary  phosphoros  is  a  violent  poison,  a  few  decigram- 
mes of  it  being  sufficient  to  destroy  human  life.  It  is  the  efficient 
ingredient  of  many  preparations  used  for  poisoning  rats,  cock- 
roaches, and  other  vermin.  Phosphorus  evaporates  rather  freely 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  and  the  vapor  has  been 
found  to  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  persons  constantly  exposed 
to  it.  The  makers  of  friction  matches  are  subject  to  a  horrible 
wasting  disease,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  which  is  the  destmction 
of  the  bones  of  the  jaws. 

270.  When  phosphorus  burns  with  flame  in  free  air,  two  atoms 
of  it  unite  with  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  there  is  formed  the 
compound  of  P,0, ;  this  highest  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  called 
phosphorio  aoid.  This  compound  occurs  in  bones,  and  from  it 
phosphorus  is  prepared.  Bone-earth,  that  portion  of  bones  which 
remains  after  aU  the  organic  matter  has  been  burnt  off  in  the 
fire,  consists  mainly  of  triphosphate  of  calcium,  Ca,P,0,.  In 
order  to  obtain  phosphorus  from  bone-earth,  the  caldimi  and  the 
oxygen  must  both  be  removed ;  the  caloinm  is  removed  by  means 
of  sulphuric  add,  the  oxygen  by  means  of  hot  charcoal.  Bones 
are  burnt  to  a  white  ash  (calcined,  as  the  term  is),  then  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
The  sulphuric  aoid  removes  two  of  the  atoms  of  caldum  and 
forms  sulphate  of  calcium,  while  there  remains  monophosphate  of 
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oaLdum  (superphosphate  of  lime)  in  aooordanee  with  the  fofiow^ 
ing  reaction : —  « 

Ca^P^O,  +  2H,80^  =  OaH.P^,  +  2CaS0^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  atom  of  calcium  replaces  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  (See  p.  89.) 

The  solution  of  monophosphate  of  caldnm  is  then  filtered  off 
from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  celoium,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup ;  the  syrup  is  mixed  with  powdered  charooalt 
and  the  mixture  dried  at  a  duU  red  heat ;  by  this  means  a  quan* 
tity  of  water  is  expelled  from  the  monophosphate : — 

OaH,P,0,  =  CaP.O,  +  2BiJX 

The  porous  diy  mixture  is  finally  placed  in  retorts  of  fiieday 
and  intensely  ignited.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal  is  a 
powerful  deoxidizing  agent;  it  takes  away  oxygen  from  the 
phoej^ate  of  calcium,  and  ibrms  eaibonic  oxide,  which  goes  off 
as  a  gas ;  phosphorus  ii  tiivs  set  free,  and  distilling  over  into  an 
appropriate  receiver,  is  condensed  under  cold  water,  a  quantity 
of  triphosphate  of  calcium  is  at  the  same  time  reproduced  and 
remains  in  the  retort :— - 

aCaP.O,  +  IOC  «  1000  -f  4P  +  Ca,P,03. 

If  a  quantity  of  sand  (silicic  acid)  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  monophosphate,  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  can 
be  expelled, — the  phosphate  of  calcium^  which  would  otherwise 
escape  decomposition,  bdng  entirdy  ocnverted  into  silicate  of 
caldnm, 

2CaP,0,  +  2SiO,  +  100  —  lOOO  +  4P  +  20aSiO,, 

Another  proposed  method  is  to  pass  chlorhydric  add  gas  over  a 
mixture  of  bone  phosphate  and  charcoal,  maintained  at  a  red 
heat,  in  a  cylinder  of  fireclay.  By  this  means  all  of  the  phos- 
phorus is  set  frree  and  chloride  of  caldura  remains : — 

Ca,P,0.  +  80  +  6HC1  =  3CaCl,  +  800  +   6H  +  2P. 

The  crude  phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  remdted,  and  purified  by 
filtration,  redistillation,  and  by  chemical  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potasdum  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  oxidizes 
the  principal  contaminations.    The  purified  phosphorus  is  finally 
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remelted  and  oast  into  the  stiokB  or  oakes  in  whioh  it  is  found  in 
commerce. 

271.  Bed  Ph<aphorw,-^-Thia  remarkable  allotrojno  modifica- 
tion of  phosphorus  is  a  body  as  nnlike  ordinary  phosphorus  in 
most  respects  as  could  well  be  conceived.  It  is  of  a  scarlet-red 
color,  has  neither  odor  nor  taste,  is  not  poisonous  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  not  phosphorescent,  does  not  take  fire  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  general 
behaves  altogether  differently  from  the  ordinary  modification. 
Yet  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  change  one  of  these  modifications 
into  the  other.  Por  example,  if  red  phosphorus  be  heated  to 
about  260°,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  or  other  inert  gas,  it 
will  pass  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus  without  under- 
going any  alteration  of  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  without  ab- 
sorbing or  disengagiug  anything. 

JExp,  111. — ^In  a  narrow  glass  tube,  No.  6,  about  SO  cm.  long  and 
closed  at  one  end,  place  a  quantity  of  red  phosphorus  as  laige  as  a  amall 
pea ;  heat  the  phosphorus  gently  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  note  that  a 
sublimate  of  a  light-colored  substance  is  quickly  deposited  upon  the 
cold  walls  of  the  tube  a  short  distance  above  the  heated  portion.  This 
light-colored  sublimate  is  ordinary  phosphorus,  as  may  be  shown  by 
cutting  ofi^the  tube  just  below  the  sublimate,  after  the  glass  has  been 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  scratching  the  coating  with  a  piece  of  wire ; 
the  coating  will  take  fire.  The  air  in  the  narrow  tube  employed  is  de- 
prived of  its  oxygen  by  .the  combustion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  phoe- 
phonis  at  the  moment  of  its  transformation  from  the  red  to  the  ordinary 
condition ;  the  remaining  phosphorus  is  thus  enveloped  in  nitrogen  and 
BO  protected  from  further  loss. 

272.  Bed  phosphorus  is  itself  neither  volatile  nor  inflammable; 
it  neither  rises  as  vapor  nor  inflames  at  temperatures  lower  than 
260°,  the  point  at  which  it  changes  into  ordinary  phosphorus ;  at 
250°  it  suffers  no  alteration.  As  compared  with  ordinary  phos- 
phorus, it  may  be  said  that  red  phosphorus  can  be  handled 
without  danger,  and  that  it  may  be  kept  in  botties  without 
Bpedal  precautions,  since  it  is  not  liable  to  take  fire  by  moderate 
fHction ;  but  by  powerful  friction  heat  enough  may  be  evolved  to 
convert  it  into  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  if  it  be  even  moderately 
heated,  by  friction,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  contact  with  oxidizing 
agents,  it  instantiy  bursts  into  flame 
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Brp,  113. — ^In  order  to  olMerre  the  compantiTe  difficulty  of  infla- 
ming red  phoephoroB,  lay  an  inyerted  cover  of  a  poreelain  crucible  upon 
an  iron  triangle  upon  the  lamp-stand ;  place  upon  the  coyer,  which  may 
be  15  cm.  wide,  a  small  bit  of  ordinary  phosphorusi  and,  at  a  distance 
of  12  cnL,  the  same  quantity  of  red  phosphorus ;  heat  the  coyer  gently 
and  gradually  oyer  the  gas-lamp.  The  ordinary  phosphorus  will  soon 
inflame  and  bum  away ;  but  a  considerable  space  of  time  'aIII  elapse 
before  the  red  phosphorus  takes  fire. 

By  operating  in  vessels  filled  with  nitrogen,  or  some  other  gas  which 
had  no  chemical  action  upon  phosphorus,  the  precise  temperature  at 
which  the  red  phosphorus  ceases  to  exist  can  be  noted,  and  the  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  obtained  from  it  can  be  distilled  oyer  and  collected. 

273.  Bed  phosphorus  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving 
common  phoaphoms  in  melted  lead,  and  subjecting  the  fluid  mass 
to  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours  in  closed  tubes.  When  the 
lead  cools,  the  phosphorus  separates  in  thin  ciystals,  which  have 
a  metallic  lustre  and  a  black  color ;  the  crystals,  however,  trans- 
mit a  jeUowish-red  light,  and  the  thinnest  of  them  appear,  not 
black,  but  red.  These  crystals  of  red  phosphorus  are  generally 
enyeloped  in  the  lead ;  but  the  lead  may  be  mostly  dissolved  away 
by  dilute  nitric  add,  and  the  phosphorus  crystals  may  thus  be 
obtained  in  a  condition  of  comparative  purity.  They  are  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  air.  These  crystals  are  seen  under 
the  mioroeoope  to  be  rhombdhedrons ;  so  that  phosphorus,  like  the 
succeeding  members  of  the  family  of  elements  to  which  it  belongs, 
IS  dimorphous,  presenting  forms  both  of  the  monometric  and  hexa- 
gonal systems* 

The  red  yariety  of  phosphorus  has  been  not  inaptly  called 
metaVic  phosphorus,  crystallized  in  the  crystals  just  described,  and 
amorphous  in  the  usual  form  of  red  phosphorus.  The  crystallized 
metallic  phosphorus  is  less  volatile,  and  has  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  amorphous.  The  power  of  the  so-called  metallic 
phosphorus  to  conduct  electricity  is  small,  if  compared  with  that 
of  the  common  metals,  but  it  is  yeiy  mudi  greater  than  the  con- 
ducting-power  of  colorless  phosphorus,  for  this  latter  substance  is 
generally  classed  with  the  insulators. 

The  specific  gravity  of  amorphous  red  phosphorus  is  2*14 ;  its 
specific  heat  is  0-1698.  When  dry,  it  undergoes  no  change  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  but  in  moist  air  it  oxidizes  very 
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Aowlj,  It  is  easily  eoluble  in  nitrie  add,  which  ozidizeB  it ;  and 
ginoe  it  is  much  more  readily  diHolTed  than  ordinaty  phosphonuiy 
the  latter  can  be  purified  from  any  oontamination  of  red  phoa- 
phorus,  by  digesting  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

274.  Amorphous  red  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  maintaining 
ordinary  phosphorus,  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  230°  to 
235^,  either  under  water  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  or  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  some  gas  which  has  no  chemical  action  upon  phosphorus. 
It  is  manufactured  upon  the  large  scale  by  heating  ordinafj 
phosphorus  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  provided  with  a  gas  deUvery-tnbe 
dipping  into  mercury  outside  the  vessel,  in  such  manner  that,  while 
the  expanded  air  and  some  escaping  vapors  of  phosphorus  can 
pass  out,  no  air  eon  enter  the  vesseL     About  200  kilos,  of  phoa- 
phorus  are  taken  for  a  single  ehaige ;  this  quantity  of  pho^horoi 
is  maintained  during  ten  days  or  0MNre«  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at 
the  temperature  of  240°,  care  being  taken  that  the  heat  ahall,  at 
no  time,  much  exceed  this  limit.     Under  these  conditions,  the 
ordinary  phosphorus  slowly  changes  into  the  red  variety.     After 
the  phosphorus  has  been  exposed  during  the  time  which  the  pre* 
vious  experience  of  the  manufaetnrer  has  diown  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous, the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  become  cold,  and  the  trans* 
muted  phosphorus  Li  found  adhering  to  the  ^es  of  the  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hard,  brittle,  briok-oolored  coating,  which  can  be 
removed  by  means  of  hammer  and  chisel,  after  covering  it  with 
water.    It  is  ground  to  powder  under  water,  and  any  partides 
of  ordinary  phosphorus  which  have  escaped  change  are  removed 
firom  it  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  ordinary  phosphorus  without  acting 
upon  the  red  modification. 

275.  Bed  phosphorus  is  employed,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  so-called  safety^tnatehes.  Such  matches  contain 
no  phosphorus  in  themselves,  and  wiU  not  take  fire  readily  by 
friction  upon  an  ordinary  rough  surface,  though  they  burst  into 
flame  at  once  when  rubbed  upon  a  sur&oe  specially  prepared 
with  red  phosphorus.  The  matter  upon  the  tips  of  safety-matches 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of 
antimony,  made  into  a  paste  by  means  of  glue ;  the. surface  upon 
which  the  match  is  to  be  rubbed  is  composed  of  red  phosphoiuiy 
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black  oxide  of  maagan€8e,  and  gjue.  In  favor  of  the  'ose  of  red 
phospboms  for  matches  are  Hie  facts,  that,  unlike  ordinary  phos- 
phorus, it  is  not  deleterious  to  the  workmen  who  have  to  deal 
with  it,  and  that  it  is  far  less  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  accidental 
fiiction.  For  these  reasons,  the  manufacture  of  safety-matches 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  governments  of  several  European 
countries,  and  such  matches  are  now  much  used  in  France  and 
upon  other  parts  of  the  continent,  though  they  are  manifestly  less 
convenient,  in  several  respects,  than  the  ordinary  matches,  which 
can  be  ignited  by  friction  upon  any  rough  surface. 

276.  Phosphorus  combines  readily  with  many  other  elements 
besides  oxygen.  The  ordinary  modification  of  phosphorus  com- 
bines violently  with  sulphur  at  temperatures  near  the  melting- 
point  of  sulphur,  the  act  of  combination  being  attended  with  vivid 
oombustion  and  loud  explosion.  Bed  phoi^orus,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  at  temperatures  lower  than 
230°,  and  the  combustion,  though  rapid,  is  not  explosive.  With 
ehlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  ordinary  phosphorus  unites  directly 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  combination  being 
rapid  and  attended  with  iafiammatiou.  Bed  phosphorus  also 
unites  with  dilorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  and  much  heat  in  evolved  during  the  act  of  eombination, 
though  the  amount  of  heat  is  usually  insufficient  to  produce 
ignition. 

Phosphorus  unites  directly  with  most  of  the  metals  also;  and 
•everal  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  closely  resemble  the  so- 
called  aHa^,  or  compounds  of  one  metal  with  another.  With 
hydrogen  it  forms  several  interesting  compoimds,  which  will  be 
described  directly.  From  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  it 
combines  with  oxygen  (§§  263,  264),  it  follows  necessarily  that 
phosphorus  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Many  oxygen  com- 
pounds can  be  decomposed  by  means  of  it.  When  immersed  in 
the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  phosphorus  takes  fire  after 
a  time,  and  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  while  sulphur 
is  deposited.  Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to  sul* 
phuzous  acid,  while  phosphorous  acid  is  formed  :— 

3tt.S0^  -h  2P  =  2H,P0,  +  3S0,. 
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A  solntioii  of  salphurons  acid,  on  being  heated  with  phosphoioiy 
yields  phosphorous  and  solphydric  adds,  as  follows : — 

SO,  +  4H,0  +  2P  -.  2H,P0,  +  H,S. 

When  gently  heated  with  chlorate  or  with  nitrate  of  potassium, 
or  with  other  highly  oxygenated  bodies,  like  the  peroxides  of  lead 
and  manganese,  phosphorus  combines  with  their  oxygen  so  rapidly 
that  an  explosion  ensues ;  heat  enough  to  bring  about  the  reaction 
can  be  developed  by  gentle  firiction,  as  when  the  phosphorus  and 
the  other  ingredient  are  rubbed  together  upon  some  hard  surface. 
(Compare  §  264.) 

JSxp,  113. — ^Provide  a  bit  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head,  also  an  equal  quantity  of  red  phosphorus ;  add  to  each  of  these 
portions  enough  finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potassium  to  cover  the 
phosphorus ;  fold  up  each  of  the  mixtures  tightly  and  separately  in  a 
small  piece  of  writing-paper;  place  the  parcels,  one  after  the  other, 
upon  an  anvil  and  strike  them  sharply  with  a  hammer.  They  will  ex* 
plode  with  violence. 

277.  Compounds  of  PhosphoruB  and  of  Hydrogen. — ^There  are 
three  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  one  gaseous,  PH,, 
one  liquid,  PH,,  and  one  solid,  P^,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  gaseous  oompound,  or,  rather,  the  gaseous  compound  charged 
with  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  compound,  is  somewhat  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  immediately  on 
coming  into  contact  with  the  air. 

JExp,  114. — ^In  a  thin-bottomed  flask  of  about  140  e.  c  capacity,  put 
1  gramme  of  phosphorus  and  115  c  c  of  potash-lye  of  1'27  specifie 
gravity,  obtained  by  dissolving  40  grms.  of  hydrate  of  potassium  in 
110  c.  c.  of  water.  Pour  two  or  three  drops  of  ether  upon  the  liquid 
in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  then  dose  the  flask  with  a^^ork  carrying  a  long 
gas-delivery-tube  of  glass  No.  5.  Place  the  flask  over  the  gas-lamp, 
upon  the  wire-gauze  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  and  immerse  the  end  of 
the  delivery-tube  in  the  water-pan,  then  gently  heat  the  flask.  The 
ether  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  in  order  that  the  last  traces 
of  air  may  be  expelled  from  the  flask  by  the  vapor  which  sHses  £ix)m 
this  highly  volatile  liquid  so  soon  as  it  is  warmed. 

As  the  potash-lye  becomes  hot,  small  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  to 
arise  from  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus^  and  in  a  short  time  large 
bubbles  of  gas  will  escape  from  the  delivery-tube ;  each  of  these  bub- 
bles, as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  watefi 
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will  fipoctaneoQflly  bunt  into  flame,  and  bum  with  a  yivid  light  and 
the  formation  of  beautiful  rings  of  white  smoke,  if  the  air  be  not  dis- 
turbed bj  draughts.  In  burning,  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid  and  water,  or,  rather,  into  hjdrated  phos- 
phoric acid;  and  of  this  product  the  white  smoke  is,  of  course,  composed. 

2PH,  +  80  =  HePjO^. 

JErp,  115. — ^Plaoe  a  small  inverted  bottle  full  of  water  over  the  end 
of  the  deliveij-tube  from  which  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  esca- 
ping, as  in  Exp.  114,  and  collect  60  or  100  c.  c.  of  this  gas.  By  single 
bubbles  pass  the  gas  thus  collected  into  a  litre  bottle  half-full  of  oxygen 
standing  inyerted  upon  a  shelf  in  the  water-pan.  The  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  will  bum  much  more  viyidly  in  oxygen  than  in  the  air.  In 
case,  however,  several  successive  bubbles  oi  the  gas  should  fail  to  in- 
flame on  coming  into  contact  with  the  oxygen,  the  experiment  must  be 
interrupted  and  the  oxygen  thrown  away,  for  the  introduction  of  an- 
other bubble  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  into  this  explosive  mixture 
might  set  ^xe  to  it  and  so  shatter  the  bottle. 

278.  The  reaction  which  occurs  during  the  preparation  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  chiefly  between  water  and  phosphorus. 
PhosphoroB  and  water  by  themselves  do  not  react  upon  each  other, 
but  when  in  presence  of  powerful  bases,  like  soda,  potash,  lime, 
or  baryta,  water  is  decomposed  by  phosphorus  with  formation  both 
of  oxygenated  and  hydrogenized  phosphorus  compounds : — 

3(K,0,H,0)  +  8P  +  6H,0  ==  2PH,  +  3(K,0,2H,0,P,0). 

HypophospTiiU  of 
Potassium, 

Another  method  of  obtaining  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  by 
decomposing  phosphide  of  calcium  with  water. 

Exp,  116. — ^Prepare  a  nimiber  of  small  balls  or  sticks  of  quick  lime 
by  moulding  moistened  slaked  lime  into  these  forms  and  then  drying 
and  calcining  the  product.  Select  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  2,  close  it 
at  one  end,  and  place  two  or  three  pieces  of  phosphoras  as  large  as 
peas  at  the  closed  end ;  fiU  the  tube  with  the  pellets  of  quick  lime, 
and  put  it  in  a  sheet-iron  trough  above  a  wire-gauze  gas-lamp,  in  the 
manner  depicted  in  Fig.  8.  To  prevent  the  melted  phosphorus  from 
flowing  against  the  quick  lime,  an  iron  naU  may  be  laid  beneath  that 
part  of  the  trough  which  is  farthest  from  the  phosphorus.  Heat  to 
redness  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  lime,  and  then  cause 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  to  pass  over  it  by  cautiously  heating  the  closed 
cod  of  the  tube  with  an  ordinary  gas-lamp.    To  ensure  the  success  of 
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this  experiment,  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  oontnns  the  pho«- 
phoros  must  be  heated  so  slowly  that  none  of  the  phosphorus  can 
escape  uncombined  through  the  lime.  After  the  phosphorus  has  aO 
been  driven  forward  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  should  be  stopped  with  a  cork  and  the  lamps  should  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  tube  is  then  left  at  rest  until  it  has  become  cold. 

When  a  piece  of  the  impure  phosphide  of  calcium  thus  obtained  is 
thrown  into  water,  it  slowly  decomposes  with  formation  of  hjpophos- 
phite  of  calcium  and  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
bubbles  of  gas  take  fire  as  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water. 

279.  Besides  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  there  is  another 
variety  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  which  does  not  take  fire  ol 
itself  in  the  air.  It  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways — ^fbr  example, 
by  heating  hypophosphorous  or  phosphorous  adds  (§§  286,  287), 
these  acids  being  resolved  by  heat  into  phosphoric  add  and  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen : — 

Hypophosphorous  I  Empirical :  2H,P0,  ss  PH.  +  H,P04. 

Acii  I  Duiistic :  6H,0,2P,0  «  *H,  +  8H,0,P,Q 

Phosphorous      J  Empirical :  4H3PO3  =  PH,  -|-  3H,P0,. 

Acid.  J  Dudistic :  4{3H,0,JP20,)  «2PH3+3(3H,0,P,0^. 

The  non-inflammable  gas  is  regarded  as  pure  phosphuretted  hy* 
drogen,  the  property  of  spontaneously  inflaming  possessed  by  the 
other  variety  being  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
minute  portions  of  some  foreign  substance ;  the  vapor  of  liquid 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  PH,,  produces  this  effect;  on  adding 
to  the  non-inflammable  gas  so  small  a  quantity  as  i^qq^^  of  its 
bulk  of  nitric  oxide,  it  acquires  the  property  of  inflaming  spon- 
taneously. 

Pure  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  colorless  and  highly  in- 
flammable ;  its  odor  is  fetid,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
tainted  fish ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  liquefied, 
but  has  not  yet  been  solidified.  Neither  the  gas  nor  its  solutions  | 
have  any  action  on  red  or  blue  litmus.  It  is  a  powerful  deoxi- 
dizing agent,  and  is,  in  general,  easily  decomposed.  Most  of  the 
metals,  when  heated  in  the  gas,  combine  with  its  phosphorus  and 
liberate  its  hydrogen,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  metal  potassium 
set  free  hydrogen  from  ammonia.  (See  p.  77.)  This  ready  de- 
composition of  the  gas  by  hot  metals  is  the  basis  of  the  method  of 
determining  its  composition  by  weight* 
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280.  Fhcwphnretted  hydrogen  is  rwolred  into  its  two  elements^ 
and  the  proportional  weights  of  the  elemmitB  which  enter  into 
its  composition  are  sunnltaneonsly  determined,  hy  the  following 
prooess: — ^The  gas  is  passed  through  a  hard-glass  tube  {A^ 
Eig.  45),  Med  with  copper  turnings  and  heated  to  redness ;  the 

Fig.  45. 


copper  retains  aU.  the  phosphorus,  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  free. 
This  last  gas  is  carried  forward  through  a  second  tube,  B,  filled 
with  oxide  of  copper  heated  to  redness ;  the  hydrogen  combines 
witii  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  steam  thus 
formed  is  condensed  and  absorbed  in  a  third  tube,  (7,  filled  with 
pnmice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  (Appendix,  §  15.)  The 
tubes  A  and  G  are  weighed  both  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  augmentation  of  weight  gives  the  phosphorus  in 
A  and  the  water  in  0;  from  the  weight  of  the  water  is  calcu- 
lated the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  required  to  produce  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tube  A  be  heated  so  moderately  as  not 
to  distort  it,  and  that  nothing  be  added  to  its  weight  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  lamp-fiames  used  to  heat  it.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  fill  the  tubes  with  nitrogen  gas  before  beginning  the  actual 
analysis,  and  to  sweep  them  out  with  nitrogen  at  the  end.  This 
operation  is  easily  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  small  gas-holder 
full  of  nitrogen.  It  has  thns  been  experimentally  proved  that 
any  given  weight  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  contains  8*57  per 
aent.  of  hydrogen  and  91*43  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  Now  it 
has  been  determined,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments  and  of 
a  careful  collation  of  the  formulsB  of  all  known  compounds  of 
phosphorus,  that  the  least  proportional  weight  of  this  element 
which  enters  into  combination  is  31,  that  of  hydrogen  being  ] . 
The  proportion,        ^^.^  .  g.g^  ^31.^^ 
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gives  as  the  value  of  z,  2-905.  The  nearest  whole  number  is  3 ; 
and  the  discrepancy  may  be  attributed  to  defects  of  the  analy- 
tical process,  always  specially  to  be  feared  in  cases  like  the  pre* 
sent,  where  the  quantity  of  one  ingredient  is  many  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  other.  A  loss  of  matter,  or  error  in  weighing, 
which  would  amount  to  only  1  per  cent,  of  90  centigrammes, 
would  cause  an  error  of  more  than  11  per  cent,  on  8  centi- 
grammes. The  analysis  clearly  points  to  the  formula  PH,  as 
representing  the  composition  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  inas- 
much as  for  every  31  parts  by  weight  of  phosphorus,  the  gas 
contains  three  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  This  result  is  par- 
tially corroborated  by  volumetric  analysis.  If  the  hydrogen  libe- 
rated from  any  measured  quantity  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a  tube  filled  with  hot  metal,  be  accu- 
rately measured,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  every  two  volumes  of 
the  compound  gas,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  set  free. 

Thus  far  the  composition  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  has 
seemed  to  be  completely  analogous  to  that  of  ammonia  gas ;  but 
at  this  point  the  analogy  fails.  In  ammonia,  three  parts  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with  fourteen  of  nitrogen,  and 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  united  with  one  volume  of  nitro- 
i?en  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  compound  gas.  If  the  paral- 
lelism between  NH,  and  PH,  were  perfect,  one  volume  of 
phosphorus- vapor  ought  to  be  united  with  the  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  which  two  volumes  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  invari- 
ably contain.  The  densities  of  phosphorus- vapor  and  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen,  as  experimentally  determined,  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  unit-volume  being  that  volume  of 
hydrogen  which  weighs  1^ 

From  the  weight  of  2  unit-volumes  of  PH,  (sp.  gr.  ss  17*09)  •  •  34*18 
Subtract  the  weight  of  3  unit-volumes  of  hydrogen     .    .    •    •    3*00 

And  there  remains  for  the  weight  of  the  phosphoros-vapor  .    •  31*18 

The  specific  gravity,  or  relative  weight  of  one  unit-volume  of 
phosphorus-vapor,  is  62*1,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Two 
volumes  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  therefore,  contain,  not  one 
volume,  but  only  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus-vapor.  The  atom 
of  phosphorus  weighing  31,  combines  with  the  same  quantity  of 
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hydrogen  by  weight  as  the  9Xam  of  nitrogen  weighing  14 ;  but 
the  volume  of  the  phosphorus  atom  is  only  oAe-half  the  Tol,umi» 
of  the  nitrogen  atonv  The  combining  weights  and  the  unit- 
Tolume  weights  of  all  the  elements  previously  studied  have  been 
identical;  but  l^e  combining  weight  of  phosphorus  must  be 
doubled  in  order  to  bring  it  into  coinddence  with  its  unit-volume 
weight.  The  volumetric  and  the  ponderal  composition  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  both  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram : — 

281.  This  difference  be- 
tween ammonia  and  phos- 
pburetted  hydrogen  is  com- 
pletely outweighed  by  the 
essential  likeness  m  com- 
position of  these  two  gases 
and  by  the  other  striking 
analogies  which  exist  be- 
tween them.     When  one 
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or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  certain  groups  of  elements,  which  in  organic  cher 
mistry  play  the  part  of  elements^  compounds  are  obtained  which, 
like  ammonia,  neutralize  acids  and  are  strongly  alkaline.  Phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  itself  oombines  with  certain  of  the  acids  in 
d^nite  proportions.  With  bromhydric  and  iodohydric  acids^  ioit 
example,  it  forms  crystalline  compounds  whose  composition  ip 
represented  by  the  formube  PH^Br  and  PHJ, — ^formulsd  which 
are  evidently  comparable  with  NH^Br  and  NH^I. 

282.  Liquid  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  (PH,)  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gaseous  compound 
obtained  in  Exp.  114,  through  a  U-tube  surrounded  by  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt.  Under  these  conditions,  the  vapor  of  the 
Squid  compound,  which  wap  diffo^ed  in  the  gas,  condenses  ond 
aeparates.  Liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  iscolorless,  has  a  high 
xefracting-powfir,  and  is  not  misoible  with  water.  It  does  not 
solidify  at  —20^;  when  heated  to  30^  or  40^  it  decomposes.  It 
is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  bursts  into  flame  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  a^ ;  when  a  small  quantity  of  its  vapor  is 
mingled  with  combustible  gases,  ^uch  as  carbonic  oxide,  hydros- 
gen,  or  carburetted  hydrogeq,  these  gases  acquix^  the  proper^ 
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of  inflammg  spontaneooBlj.    When  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  ii 
resolved  into  gaseons  and  solid  phosphnretted  hydrogen : — 

6PH,  »  P,H  +  3PH^ 

283.  Solid  PhoBpharttted  Hydrogen  (PJEL?)  is  formed  by  ex- 
posing liquid  phosphnretted  hydrogen  to  sunshine,  or  by  acting 
upon  the  liquid  with  chlorhydric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  phosphide 
of  calcium  in  strong  ohlorhydrio  add.  It  is  a  compound  in- 
soluble in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  warm  potash-lye  with 
liberation  of  gaseous  phosphnretted  hydrogen.  It  takes  fire  at 
about  150°,  and  is  of  a  yellow  eolor,  but  becomes  red  when 
exposed  to  light. 

284.  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  of  Oxygen, — Phosphorus 
unites  with  oxygen  in  four  di£Eerent  proportions,  as  follows  :«- 

Oxide  of  Phosphorus,  Pp. 
Hypophosphorous  Acid,  P,0« 
Phosphorous  Acid,  P^O,. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  P,Of. 

All  of  these  compounds  exhibit  a  more  or  less  distinct  add  cha- 
racter, especially  when  combined  with  water,  and  the  one  con- 
taining most  oxygen,  phosphoric  acid,  is  a  very  important  acid« 

285.  Oxide  of  Phosphorus  (P^O). — When  ordinary  phosphorus 
is  burned  in  a  confined  volume  of  air  or  oxygen,  insuffident  for 
its  complete  combustion,  th^  will  be  found  mixed  with  the 
unoonsumed  phosphorus,  after  the  chemical  action  has  ceased, 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  red  powder,  which  is  the  oxide  of  phos* 
phorus  now  in  question. 

Exp.  117. — Repeat  Exp.  13,  and  examine  the  red  mass  which  re- 
mains in  the  porcelain  capsule  after  it  has  been  sunk  in  the  water-paa 
and  thoroughly  cooled. 

Since  the  red  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, it  can  readily  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  in  tins 
liquid  the  free  phosphorus  with  whidi  it  is  contaminated. 

Although  the  red  oxide  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable  by 
itself,  a  mixture  of  it  with  free  phosphorus,  such  as  the  residue 
from  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  (Exp.  13),  takes  fire  with  great 
ease,  being  even  more  readily  inflammable  than  phosphorus -alone* 
{kich  reddues  must  be  handled  with  special  care. 
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Bed  oxide  of  phosphonis  can  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities 
by  bringing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gaa  into  contact  with  phospbonu 
malted  under  hot  water. 

JBxp.  118. — Place  about  a  cubic  centimetre  of  ordinary  phosphorus 
in  the  bottom  of  a  conical  test-glass,  or  wine-glass,  and  pour  upon  it 
hot  water  enough  to  half  fill  the  glass ;  the  phosphorus  will  melt,  but 
cannot  bum,  since  the  water  protects  it  from  contact  with  the  air,  and 
since  phosphorus  by  itself  is  incapable  of  decomposing  water.  Bv 
means  of  a  narrow  gas-delivery-tube  of  glass,  conduct  a  slow  stream  of 
oxygen  from  a  gas-holder  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-glass,  so  that  the 
oxygen  shall  come  into  immediate  contact  with  and  bubble  through 
the  melted  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  will  bum  with  a  vivid  light 
beneath  the  water;  red  oxide  of  phosphorus  will  be  formed,  and  will 
float  about  in  the  water,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration. 

In  the  lack  of  oxygen,  air  may  be  forced  down  upon  the  phosphoras; 
even  the  impure  air  blown  from  the  mouth  will  answer  ;  but  with  air 
the  reaction  is  lees  intense  than  with  oxygen :  hence,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed, the  experiment  had  better  be  performed  in  a  dark  room. 

Oxide  of  phosphorus  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  On  being 
heated  to  350^  to  400^,  it  splits  up  into  phosphoric  acid  and  free 
phosphorus,  the  latter,  of  course,  taking  fire  in  case  oxygen  be 
present. 

286.  Hypophovpfwrous  Add  (R^fi^^  2H,P0,).— This  com- 
pound has  usually  been  classed  among  the  oxides  of  phosphorus, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  from  it  an 
anhydrous  oxide,  of  the  composition  P,0 ;  the  oxide  in  question 
has,  however,  never  yet  been  obtained. 

When  ordinary  phosphorus  is  boiled  in'  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  soda,  lime,  or  baryta,  water  is  decomposed,  a  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  (§  278)  is  formed,  and  a  hypophos- 
phite  of  the  alkali  employed  remains  in  solution,  itom  which  it 
may  be  separated  in  crystals  by  cautious  evaporation.  If  baryta 
be  employed,  the  reaction  may  be  formulated  as  follows : — 

Empirical:  SBaHjO,  +  8P  +  OH^O  «  2PH,  +  SBsH^PA- 
Duslistic :  8(BaO,H,0)  +  8P  +  eH,0  =  2PH3  -f  8(BaO,2HjO,P,0). 
By  cautiously  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  barium 
salt,  sulphate  of  barium  is  precipitated  and  hypophosphorous  acid 
ramains  in  solution : — 

Ba0,2H,0,P,0  +  H,0,SO,  «  Ba0,S0,  +  8H,0,P,0. 

q2 
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By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  after  filtration,  liypophos- 
phorous  acid  is  left  as  a  yiscid,  uncrystallizable,  add  liquid^  which, 
on  being  strongly  heated,  splits  up  into  phosphorio  acid  and 
phosphui^ted  hydrogen.  It  unites  with  oxygen  readily,  and  is 
consequently  a  powerM  reducing  agent.  Sulphuric  acid,  for 
example,  is  reduced  by  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  add  and 
separation  of  sulphur. 

The  hypophosphites  are,  for  the  most  part,  crystallizable  salts, 
soluble  in  water  and  often  in  alcohol  also ;  they  can  usually  be 
preserved  in  dry  air.  Several  of  them  have  recently  been  some- 
what extensivdy  employed  as  medicaments. 

287.  PJu>8phorou8  Add  (P,0,). — ^This  add  is  a  product  of  the 
alow  combustion  of  phosphorus. 

When  phosphoms  is  gently  heated  in  a  veiy  slow  current  of  per- 
fectly dry  air,  it  takes  on  oxygen  enough  to  form  pho^horous  acid, 
which,  being  volatile,  condenses  upon  the  cold  walls  of  the  tube  beyond 
the  pho^horus  as  a  bulky  white  sublimate.  By  conducting  the  opera- 
tion in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  one  end  and  almost  com- 
pletely dosed  at  the  other  by  a  perforated  cork  carrying  a  narrow 
tube,  and  carefully  regulating  the  supply  of  air  which  is  admitted  into 
the  tube,  so  that  just  enough  oxygen  to  form  phosphorous  add,  and  no 
more,  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  a  tolerably  pure  pro- 
duct can  be  obtained.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  however,  a  simpler 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  may  be  employed,  as  in  the  following 
experiment : — 

Exp,  119. — ^Place  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  as  big  as  a  pea,  in  the  middle 
of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  2,  about  80  cm.  long,  and  open  at  both 
extremities ;  gently  heat  the  phosphorus  until  it  takes  fire,  and  then 
extinguish  the  lamp.  So  long  as  the  tube  is  held  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  combustion  will  be  so  feeble  and  imperfect  that  some  red 
oxide  of  phosphorus  wiU  be  formed  as  well  as  phosphorous  add.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  end  of  the  tube  be  inclined  upwards,  so  that  the 
products  of  combustion  can  pass  off  and  make  way  for  the  entrance  of 
fresh  air,  the  combustion  will  become  more  vivid,  and  there  wiU  be 
produced  a  quantity  of  the  highest  oxide  of  phosphorus,  phosphoiic 
acid.  If  the  tube  were  hdd  perpendicularly,  the  draught  of  air,  pass- 
ing through  it  as  through  a  chimney,  would  be  so  powerful  th^  all 
the  phosphorus  would  be  burned  completely  to  phosphoric  add. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  it  were  only  possible  to^d 
out  the  precise  angle  at  wli^di  the  tube  should  be  indined,  and,  at  the 
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sftine  tune,  to  pzoyide  means  for  eontinoally  maintaining  a  suitable  tem- 
perature within  the  tube,  the  phosphorus  might  all  be  converted  into 
pure  phosphorous  acid,  instead  of  the  various  and  mixed  products 
which  are  actuaUj  obtained* 

288.  Hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  H3PO,,  or  3H,0,P,0„  is 
readily  obtained,  Hiongh  in  an  impure  condition,  by  exposing 
stLeka  of  phosphonu  to  moist  air. 

Exp.  120. — Select  a  piece  of  glass  tnbing,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
80  much  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  stick  of  phosphorus,  that  the 
latter  can  readily  be  slipped  into  it ;  from  this  tubing  prepare  three  or 
four  short  tubes  3  or  4  cm,  long,  open  above  and  below,  but  drawn  in 
at  tiie  bottom  to  such  an  extent  that  a  stick  of  phosphorus  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  cannot  pass  the  narrowed  portion  and  fall 
out  of  the  tube.  In  each  of  these  short  tubes  put  a  stick  of  phos-* 
phorus,  and  place  them  all  in  a  glass  funnel  which  rests  upon  a  bottle 
standing  in  a  soup  plate  fuU  of  water;  over  the  funnel  and  bottle  place 
a  tall  tubulated  bell-jar,  from  which  the  stopper  has  been  removed, 
and  fdlow  the  apparatus  to  stand  at  rest  during  several  days  in  a  cool 
place  where  no  damage  can  be  done  in  case  the  phosphorus  take  fire. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  phosphorus  will  slowly  oxidize  and 
waste  away  Ql  time  enough  be  allowed  it  will  completely  disappear), 
and  the  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  which  is  formed 
wUl  flow  down  through  the  tube  of  the  funnel  into  the  bottle  beneath. 
The  mixture  thus  obtained  is  often  technically  t&tmi&^pko^hatie  add. 

The  object  of  the  glass  tubes  employed  to  envelope  the  sticks  of 
phosphorus  is,  to  keep  the  several  pieces  of  phosphorus  ttom.  touching 
one  another.  If  two  or  three  pieces  of  phosphorus  were  to  be  left  in 
contact,  in  the  air,  the  heat  generated  during  the  oxidation  of  each 
would  be  added  to  that  derived  from  the  others,  and  after  a  time  the 
mass  would  become  hot  enough  to  take  fire  spontaneously.  But  when 
each  stick  of  phosphorus  is  placed  within  a  glass  tube,  the  heat  gene- 
tatedby  its  oxidation  passes  off  harmlessly,  and  a  dangerous  accumula- 
tion of  heat  is  very  much  less  likely  to  occur  than  if  no  such  system 
of  isolation  were  resorted  to. 

289.  The  fact  that  a  collection  of  fragments  of  phosphoros  is 
thua  liable  to  take  fire,  so  well  illustrates  the  theory  of  tpon^ 
tansous  eomhugtion  in  general,  and  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  in  the  foregoing  experiment  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the 
phosphorus  point  so  clearly  to  the  methods  which  must  often  be 
resorted  to  in  prder  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of 
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many  higlilj  combustible  BnbBtanoes,  that  a  few  words  may  here 
be  appropriately  devoted  to  this  important  practical  subject. 

As  a  role,  all  easily  ozidizable  substances,  when  finely  divided 
and  thrown  into  heaps,  are  liable  to  take  fire  spontaneously  in 
the  air.  Many  oik,  for  example,  particularly  the  so-called  dry- 
ing oils,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  enter  into  combinatioa 
with  it  Wherever  chemical  combination  occurs,  heat  is  deve- 
loped, and  in  case  the  oil  be  poured  upon  some  porous  substance 
which  is  both  combustible  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat^  like  wool 
or  cotton,  paper  or  cloth,  the  heat  developed  during  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  oil  may  very  readily  accumulate  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  produce  inflammation.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
the  heap  of  greasy  wool  or  other  matter  should  be  broken  up  as 
soon  as  warmth  is  perceived  in  it,  and  its  particles  should  be 
scattered  about  so  that  air  may  have  free  access  to  them ;  the 
heat  will  then  pass  off  harmlessly  from  each  of  these  particles 
OS  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

This  process  of  subdivision  wiU  prove  an  effectual  protection 
if  the  subdivision  be  carried  far  enough ;  but  it  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  very  small  parcels  of  some  substances  (a 
hank  of  oiled  twine,  for  example,  or  a  handful  of  greasy  rags) 
may  take  fire  when  all  the  conditions  are  favourable  ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  all  such  matters  should  be 
kept  in  places  where  no  harm  can  be  done  in  case  they  inflame. 

A  still  more  familiar  instance  of  the  accumulation  of  heat 
during  chemical  action  occurs  in  the  ordinary  process  of  hay- 
making, as  when  a  cock  of  half-cured  hay  is  left  unopened  for 
any  length  of  time ;  the  green  hay  combines  with  oxygen  fr^m 
the  air,  fermentation  sets  in,  and  heat  is,  of  course,  evolved ;  but 
when  the  hay  is  scattered  about  the  field,  this  heat  passes  off  into 
the  air  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  we  cannot  perceive  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  the  usual  small  hay-cocks,  the 
farmer  were  to  throw  a  large  quantity  of  new-mown  hay  into 
one  great  stack,  this  stack  would  undoubtedly  take  fire  if  left  to 
itself. 

In  large  heaps  of  many  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  also,  strong 
chemical  action  is  induced  under  veiy  various  conditions  as  re- 
gards temperature,  moisture,  and  mechanical  subdivision,  and 
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the  heat  erolTed  beeomes  at  last  intense  enough  to  kindle  the 
coal.  Protection  firom  the  weather,  exclnsion  of  moisture,  free 
ventilation,  and  the  avoiding  of  too  large  heaps  are  the  most 
effectual  preventives  in  this  case. 

290.  Anhydrous  phosphorous  acid  is  a  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance, which  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  when 
sprinkled  with  water,  dissolves  rapidly  with  a  hissing  noise ;  it  is 
volatile,  and  may  easily  be  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
a  tube  Med  with  nitrogen  (see  §  287),  by  applying  a  gentle  heat. 
Being  a  product  of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  phosphorus,  it 
is  necessarily  combustible;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  undergoes 
vivid  combustion* 

Hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  rec- 
tangular prisms,  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  at 
temperatures  not  exceeding  200^.  The  crystals  are  deliquescent, 
and  they  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air ;  when  strongly 
heated,  they  are  decomposed  into  phosphoric  add,  and  phosphu- 
letted  hydrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  take  fire.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphorous  acid  exhibits  a  strong  acid  reaction ;  by 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
add,  quickly  in  case  the  solution  is  dilute,  but  slowly  if  it  be 
concentrated.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  when  heated 
with  sulphurous  add,  it  yields  phosphoric  and  sulphydric  adds. 
Though  a  very  weak  acid,  it  forms  salts  by  combining  with  those 
metallic  oxides  upon  which  it  exerts  no  reducing  action;  the 
phosphites  of  the  alkalies  proper  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
the  phosphites  of  caldum  and  barium  can  only  be  dissolved  with 
difficulty.  These  salts  are  more  stable  than  the  hypophosphites, 
but  are  all  decomposed  by  heat. 

291.  Phosphoric  Acid  (PaO,). — As  has  been  already  stated, 
this  highest  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  the  product  of  the  rapid 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  an  excess  of  air  or  oxygen. 

JBxp.  121. — ^Dry  thoroughly  a  large  porcelain  plate,  a  small  poros- 
Iain  capsule,  and  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  two  litres  capadty,  by 
wanniDg  them  at  a  fire ;  place  the  capsule  upon  the  plate  and  put  in 
the  capsule  a  bit  of  dxy  phosphorus  of  the  weight  of  half  a  gramme 
or  thereabouts;  light  the  phosphorus,  and  cover  it  at  once  with  tlie 
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Inreited  twtlile.  The  pliosplioric  add,  fmmdd  hy  the  <i<niilnntioii  of 
the  phosphorus,  -vnll  be  deposited  as  a  irhite  powder,  like  flakes  of 
Allow,  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  much  of  it  will  fall  down  upon 
the  plate  below. 

The  apparatuB  employed  in  this  experiment  ean  readily  be  airanged 
in  such  manner  that  fresh  portions  of  phosphorus  and  of  air  can  be 
introduced  into  the  bottle  as  fast  as  occasion  may  require ;  the  process 
will  then  be  continuous,  and  any  desired  quantity  of  phosphoric  add 
inay  be  prepared  by  means  of  it.      ^  * 

The  flocculent,  amorphons,  odorless  powder  thus  obtained 
unites  with  water  with  remarkable  fadlity;  if  it  be  left  in  the 
air  for  a  few  minutes,  it  deliquesces  completely  $  and  upon  being 
thrown  into  water  it  dissolves,  with  a  hissing  noise  and  develop- 
ment of  inuch  heat.  In  order  to  preserve  it,  it  must  be  placed 
in  a  dry  tube,  and  the  tube  dosed  by  sealing  it  in  the  lamp. 
When  touched  to  the  moist  tongue,  it  bums  as  if  tt  Were  red-hot 
metal.  On  account  of  this  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  is  fre^ 
quently  employed  by  chemists  to  withdraw  the  elements  of  watef 
from  other  substances^  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  for  example, 
can  be  prepared  firom  oil  of  vitriol  by  heating  the  latter  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  add.  On  being  heated  with  various  or- 
ganic substances,  such  as  some  of  the  alcohols  and  essential  oils 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  decomposes  them 
in  sue  manner  that  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  substance,  and  as 
much  of  its  hydrogen  as  is  necessary  to  form  water  by  uniting 
With  this  oxygen,  combine  with  the  phosphoric  add,  while  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (technically  called  a  hydro- 
carbon) is  set  free. 

After  the  anhydrous  add  has  oncd  been  dissolved  in  water,  it 
cannot  again  be  completely  deprived  of  water  by  mere  evapora- 
tion or  ignition.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  there 
is  left,  not  the  anhydrous  powder,  but  a  transparent  glassy  mass, 
which  tis  a  hydrate,  of  the  composition  H,0,P,0,.  This  hydrate 
is  often  called  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  extremely  deliques* 
cent,  and,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  sublimes  in  dense  white  fumes. 
Besides  the  monohydrate,  there  are  two  other  hydrates  of  phos*> 
phone  add,  of  the  compositions,  respectively,  2H,0,P,0,  and 
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8H,0,P,0f.  Of  these,  the  terhydrate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant ;  it  is  the  substance  usually  meant  when  phosphoric  acid 
is  spoken  of. 

'  292,  Phosphoric  add  can  be  prepared,  also,  by  the  oxidation 
of  phosphorus,  or  of  hypophosphorous  or  phosphorous  acid,  or 
by  the  decomposition  of  some  one  of  its  salts,  such  as  the  phos- 
phate of  calcium  (bone-earth). 

When  phosphoma  is  heated  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  1*2  specific  gra- 
vity, the  nitric  add  giTes  up  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  nitric  oxide  and 
phosphoric  add  are  formed,  and  the  latter  goes  into  solution.  When 
the  phosphonu  has  all  diMppeared,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
sew  in  Older  to  drive  off  the  nitric  add  which  was  employed  in  ex- 
cess, and  there  is  obtained  a  quantity  of  the  monohydrated  gladal 
add. 

A  product  less  pure  than  the  add  prepared  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
18  obtained  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  monophosphate  of  c&Idum, 
prepared  from  bones  in  the  manner  already  described  when  treating 
of  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  (see  $  370),  with  carbonate  of  am- 
fikonium,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonium 
to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue  to  low  redness.  Ammonia  is  ex- 
pelled and  glacial  phosphoric  add  remains. 

293.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  each  of  the  three  different 
hydrates  of  phosphoric  add  possesses  properties  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  unlike  those  of  the  other  two ;  in  fact,  each  of  the  hydrates 
must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  add.  The  monohydrated  or 
gladal  acid,  'Sfi,T20,,  is  usually  called  metaphosphoric  add; 
the  bihydrate,  2^fi,Tfi^,  is  called  pyrophosphorio  acid;  and 
^e  terbydrate,  dH^OjP^O^,  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary 
phosphoric  acid,  or  dmply  as  phosphoric  acid.  The  three  hy- 
drates are  sometimes  distinguished  as  a  phosphoric  acid  (meta), 
(phosphoric  acid  (pyro),  and  0 phosphoric  acid  (ordinary). 
These  different  hydrates  of  the  add  retain  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics for  a  condderable  time  when  dissolved  in  water, 
though  the  mono-  and  bihydrates  change,  after  a  while,  to  the 
teihydrate ;  and  in  combining  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
Ihey  unite  with  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of  the  oxide,  accordingly  aa 
they  themselves  contain  the  elements  of  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of 
water.  There  are  tiins  formed  three  distinct  series  of  salts,  each 
of  which  eorresponds  to  one  of  the  hydrates,  as  is  seen  in  tlie 
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following  formulffiy  where  H  stands  for  any  metal  which,  habita- 
ally  replaces  one  atom  of  hydn^n. 

Monohydrated  Acid,  JBikydraUd  Acid.  TerhydraM  Add, 

HAPfO,  2H,0,P  A                      8H,0^,0, 

M,0;P,0,  2M,0,P,05                      8M,0,P,0, 

Meiaphosphate  of  M,  TyrophosphaU  of  M,  Fha^phate  of  M, 

This  behavior  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  hydrates  of  nitric 
or  of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  either  of  the  hydrates  of  nitric  acid, 
for  example,  is  made  to  combine  with  a  base,  like  soda,  there  is 
formed  always  one  and  the  same  salt,  nitrate  of  sodinm.  In 
each  of  the  three  series  of  salts  formed  by  phosphoric  acid, 
the  acid  exhibits  peculiar  properties,  A  salt  of  the  formula 
SKflf^fi^  will  behave  very  differently  towards  many  reagents 
from  a  salt  containing  the  same  metal  but  in  the  proportions 
IfjOjPjOg,  or  2Ufi,Vfi^,  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  dif- 
ferences here  alluded  to,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  on  being  added  to  a  solution  of  albumen,  will 
cause  the  albumen  to  coagulate,  no  such  coagulation  can  be 
brought  about  by  either  pyrophosphoric  add  or  the  ordinary  ter- 
hydrate.  Metaphosphoric  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  when 
its  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  either 
of  the  other  hydrates,  unless  they  are  first  neutralized  with  an 
alkali,  in  which  event  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  by  pyro- 
phosphoric acid,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  by  the  ordinary  add. 
These  peculiarities  will  be  examined  in  detail  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  phosphates  of  sodium  in  the  chapter  upon  sodium 
and  its  compounds. 

Prom  the  formulsB  given  in  the  above  table,  it  is  apparent  that 
metaphosphoric  acid  is  a  monobasic  add,  that  pyrophosphoric  add 
is  bibasic,  and  that  ordinary  phosphoric  acid  is  terbadc.  Since 
each  of  the  atoms  of  M,  in  either  of  the  formulas,  can  be  re- 
placed by  an  equivalent  atom  of  any  other  metal,  or  by  hydrogmt 
it  follows  that  the  compodtion  of  some  of  the  salts  of  phos* 
photic  acid  is  rather  complex ;  thus  there  is  a  phosphate  of  potas« 
dum  and  sodium  of  the  compodtion  {Kfi^^ekfi^fi)Pfig,  or 
KNaHPO,. 

Although  we  have  here  studied  the  adds  which  contain  phos- 
phorus, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  composed 
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of  water  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  of  phosphoms,  as  the  manner  of 
their  deriration  would  suggest,  jet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  haTe  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  structure  of  the 
molecules  of  these  compounds,  and  that  the  empirical  formulas 
HPO,,  H^P,0^,  and  H,PO^  express  all  that  is  absolutely  known 
of  their  composition. 

294.  In  whichever  way  prepared,  and  in  all  its  rarieties, 
phosphoric  acid  is  a  very  strong  acid.  Although  a  less  powerful 
agent,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  than  sulphuric  acid,  yet,  from 
being  much  less  volatile  than  sulphuric  acid,  it  can  expel  the 
latter,  and  most  other  acids,  from  their  compounds  on  being 
heated  with  them.  The  behavior  of  the  two  acids  towards  cal- 
cium, or  its  oxide,  furnishes  an  instructive  example  of  the  influence 
of  extrinsic  or  physical  circumstances  upon  the  play  of  tho  chemi- 
cal force.  When  triphosphate  of  calcium  (bone-earth)  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  quan- 
tity of  phosphoric  acid  is  set  free  from  the  calcium  and  goes  into 
solution.  From  this  result  it  might,  at  first  sight,  be  thought 
that  the  calcium  was  removed  from  the  phosphate  of  calcium 
simply  by  force  of  the  superior  chemical  power  of  sidphuric  as 
contrasted  with  phosphoric  acid ;  but,  in  reality,  the  water  which 
is  present  plays  an  important  part  in  the  reaction.  Monophos- 
phate of  caldnm  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sulphate  of  calcium, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  well-nigh  insoluble.  Hence  it  happens 
that  when  triphosphate  of  calcium  is  digested  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  monophosphate  of  calcium  goes  into  solution,  while  sulphate 
of  calcium  is  deposited  as  an  insoluble  powder.  But  if  the  mix- 
ture of  solid  sulphate  of  calcium  and  of  dissolved  monophosphate 
of  calcium,  thus  obtained,  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  be  strongly  heated,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  expelled 
from  the  calcium ;  it  wiU  evaporate  and  pass  off  into  the  air,  and 
nothing  will  finally  be  left  in  the  vessel  but  triphosphate  of  cal- 
cium, precisely  similar  in  quality  and  quantity  to  that  with  which 
the  experiment  started.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  calcium  and  glacial  phosphoric  acid  be  strongly  heated,  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  being  readily  volatile,  as  compared  with  phoephorio 
aeid,  will  all  be  expelled  from  its  combination  with  the  odcium  :— 

3CaS0^  +  P,0,  «  Ca,P,Oa  +3S0^ 
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295.  Chlorides  of  Phosphoms, — ^Phosphorus  and  chlorine 
imite  readilj  and  direcdy  even  at  temperatures  as  low  as  0°, 
the  aet  of  combinatioii  being  attended  with  evolution  of  light  and 
heat.  If  the  chlorine  be  in  excess,  as  regards  the  phosphorns, 
there  will  be  formed  a  solid  quinquiohloride  of  phosphorus,  while, 
if  an  excess  of  phosphorus  be  present,  a  liquid  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  will  be  obtained. 

296.  Terchloride  of  Phoephorue  (PCI,)  is  a  colorless  liqttid 
of  about  1*5  specific  gravity,  which  boils  at  about  75^.  It  fames 
in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  moist  air.  When  heated  in  the 
flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  bright  light 
When  mixed  with  water  it  decomposes,  yielding  dorhydric  and 
phosphorous  adds : — 

2PCl3+eH,0=6HCH-8H,0,PA»  ^  PC1,+3H,0»8HC1+H,PO,. 

This  reaction  is  particularly  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  phosphorous  acid  in  a 
condition  of  purity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  method 
of  direct  oxidation  (§  287)  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  pnie 
phosphorous  acid  from  phosphorus.  But  by  simply  treating  ter- 
chloride of  phosphorus  with  water  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
so  that  the  chlorhydric  acid  which  results  from  the  reaction  may 
be  expelled,  hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  as  the  sole 
product.  The  process  is  a  good  example  of  the  indirect  methods 
to  which  chemists  are  frequently  compelled  to  resort 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus  can  be  prepared  by  passing  a  slow 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  through  melted,  almost  boiling,  phospho- 
rus contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  which  has  previously  been 
filled  with  chlorine  in  the  cold,  and  condensing  the  chloride  in 
an  appropriate  receiver  as  fast  as  it  distils  over.  The  process, 
like  all  operations  with  phosphorus,  requires  special  care. 

297.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  formula  of  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  is  that  of  phospburetted  hydrogen  in  which  all  the 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  The  two  substances 
have  a  perfectly  similar  volumetric  composition.  In  phospbu- 
retted hydrogen,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with 
half  a  volume  of  phosphorus,  produce  two  volumes  of  the  com* 
pound  gas ;  if,  in  terchloride  of  phosphorus. 
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H»lf  a  unit-Tolnme  of  phosphonu-TafKyr,  weigbixig  •  •  81*00 
And  3  unit-Tolumee  of  chlorine,  weighing  (35 '5x3)         •        106*50 

Ph>dQce  3  Yolnmes  of  PCI,  vapor,  weighing  •  •  •  •  137-50 
One  unit-Yolume  of  PCI,  vapor  should  weigh    •        •        •         68*75 

The  Bpedfie  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  terchloride  of  phosphoroB 
has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  69' 12, — a  number  ao 
nearly  identical  with  the  above  result  of  calculation  as  entirely 
to  confirm  the  assumption  on  which  the  calculation  rests,  viz. 
that  in  terchloride  of  phosphorus  three  volumes  of  chlorine  are 
united  with  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus-vapor. 

298.  QuinqviMoride  nf  Pho$phorm  (PGlf)  is  a  wliite  or 
straw-colored  (vystalline  solid,  which  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 
below  100^  without  previously  fusing ;  but  when  subjected  to 
pressure,  it  melts  at  148%  and  boils  at  a  temperature  somewbat 
higher.  It  bums  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  with  production  of 
phosphoric  add  and  evolution  of  chlorine.  It  is  very  deHques- 
oent,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  by  a  large 
excess  of  water  it  is  immediately  resdved  into  chlorhydzic  and 
phosphoric  adds : — 

pa,  +  4H,0  «  6HC1  +  H,PO,; 

wn&L  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  it  yields  chlorhydrio  add  and 
Cixydiloride  of  phosphorus : — 

pa,  +  H,o  B  2Ha  +  poa,. 

Bulphydrio  acid  decomposes  it  in  like  manner,  with  production  of 
chlorhydric  acid  and  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus : — 

pa,  +  H,8  -  2Ha  +  psa,. 

Qninquichloride  of  phosphorus  reacts  upon  many  organic  com- 
pounds also,  with  formation  of  very  interesting  products,  and  is 
hence  an  important  agent  of  research  in  the  department  of 
organic  chemistry. 

299.  In  order  to  prepare  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus,  a 
conent  of  dry  chloorine  may  be  passed  into  terchloride  of  phos- 
phosnis  until  the  latter  has  been  completely  solidified;  the 
product  is  then  distilled  in  a  ctinent  of  chlorine.  The  quinqui* 
chloride  may  be  obtained  directly  £rom  phosphorus  in  one  opera- 
tkm,  if  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  be  conducted  into  a  retort 
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containing  phosphoruB,  kept  so  cool  that  the  terohloride  of  phoi- 

phonis  at  first  produced  shall  not  distil  OTer.  Again,  if  powdered 
red  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  rapid  etream  of 
chlorine,  it  will  all  be  quickly  converted  into  the  solid  quinqtii- 
chloride. 

300.  The  formula  above  given  for  quinquichloride  of  phos- 
phorus represents  the  following  composition  by  volume  :-^ 

Half  a  unit-volume  of  phosphorus-vapor,  weighing  .  •  81*00 
And  6  unit-volumes  of  chlorine,  weighing  (35*5x5)         •        177*50 


Should  produce  2  vols,  of  PCI,  vapor,  weighing   .        •        .    208*50 
One  unit-volume  of  PCI,  vapor  ought  then  to  weigh  .        104*25 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  supposed  vapor  of  quinquichloride  of 
phosphorus,  as  determined  by  experiment,  does  not  accord  with 
this  calculated  result ;  it  is  62*81,  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the 
theoretical  unit-volume  weight  above  given,  lifour  volumes  of 
vapor,  instead  of  two^  resulted  from  the  union  of  half  a  volume 
of  phosphorus-vapor  with  ^ve  volumes  of  chlorine,  the  calcu- 
lated and  the  actual  vapor-density  would  coincide.  But  hitherto 
we  have  never  found  a  single  compound  gas  in  which  the  pro- 
duct volume  was  four  unit- volumes ;  two  unit-volumes  have  in- 
variably resulted  from  the  union  of  the  constituent  volumeSy 
whatever  the  character  and  number  of  the  constitnenta,  It 
would  be  necessary  to  admit  this  substance  as  presenting  an  ex- 
ceptional volumetric  composition,  were  it  not  for  a  well-founded 
distrust  of  the  experimental  determination  of  the  vapor-density 
of  this  compound.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  all  attempts 
to  determine  the  vapor-density  of  volatile  compounds  of  two  or 
more  elements  are  bafiled  by  their  splitting  up,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  vaporization,  into  their  constituent  gases  or  vapors,  which, 
tn  the  act  of  separating,  resume  their  own  proper  volumes,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  been  condensed  during  combination. 
This  splitting  up  of  compound  vapors,  at  high  temperatures, 
into  less  complex  compounds,  or  into  the  elementary  constitn- 
ents,  is  termed  dissociation.  Thus,  at  the  elevated  tem2)erature 
necessary  to  convert  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus  into  vapor, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quinquichloride  splits  into  terchloride 
of  phosphorus  and  free  chlorine,  and  that  it  is  the  specific 
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gravity  of  this  mixture  which  has  been  determined,  instead  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  real  unaltered  vapor  of  the  quinqui- 
chloride. 

Two  unit-Yolames  of  POl,  weigh  .  •  •  •  •  •  138*24 
Two  umt-volume8  of  01  weigh  «•••••         71* 


Four  unit-Tolumes  of  the  mixture  weigh  «  «  •  #  209*24 
One  unit-volume  of  the  mixture  weighs     •        •        •        •         52*81 

The  specific  gravity  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  quinqniohlo- 
ride  is  52*81, — a  number  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  abore 
calculated  density  of  the  mixture  of  terohloride-vapor  and  free 
chlorine.  At  the  high  temperature  of  vaporization  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  qninqniehloride  of  phosphorus  undergoes 
digtodaiion  into  terchloride  of  phos^^orus  and  chlorine ;  but  if 
this  be  the  case,  these  constituents  reoombine  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  for  by  lowering  the  temperature  the  quinquichloride  is 
recoyered. 

Ab  we  advanoe,  we  shall  meet  with  several  other  examples  of 
the  dissociation  of  compound  gases  and  vapors ;  for  the  present 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term.  When  equal  Tolumes  of  diy  ammonia  and  dry 
chlorhydric  add  gas  are  mixed  (Exp.  65),  the  two  gases  are 
completely  condensed  to  a  white  solid,  which  we  are  familiar 
with  as  chloride  of  ammonium.  Since  this  ammonium-salt  is 
readily  volatilizable,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  product-Tolume  of  the  compound  of  ammonia  and  chlorhy- 
dric acid,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  vapor  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  undergoes  dissociation  at  the  temperature  of  vaporiza- 
tion. If  the  real  vapor  of  the  compound  could  be  measured,  the 
facta  would  undoubtedly  be  correctly  represented  by  the  dia- 
gram. 


bat  the  vapor  of  the  compound  is  resolved  into  its  constituent 
gases  at  the  high  temperature  necessarily  employed,  so  that  the 
fcUowing  diagram  really  figures  the  actual  state  of  things :— 
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When  the  dissociated  vapor  cools,  the  parted  gases  reoombine  to 
form  solid  chloride  of  ammonium. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  interfere 
fatally  with  one  o^  the  common  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
weight  and  stmctnre  of  the  molecule  of  a  volatile  compound; 
the  indirect  method  of  getting  at  the  volumetric  composition  of 
a  substance  from  its  ponderal  composition  and  the  specific  gra- 
idty  of  its  vapor  becomes  impracticable  whenever  Uie  vapor  cf 
tiie  compound  under  examination  is  liable  to  dissociation,  inas- 
much as  experiment  cannot  determine  beyond  a  doubt  the  real 
vapor-density  of  such  a  body. 

dOl.  Bromides  of  Phoaphonm, — ^When  a  piece  of  phosplioros 
is  dropped  into  bromine,  the  two  elements  combine  with  explo- 
sive violence,  the  burning  phosphorus  being  thrown  about  in  a 
highly  dangerous  manner.  There  are  two  bromides  of  phos- 
phorus, PBr,  and  PBr,,  corresponding  to  the  two  chlorides. 
The  terbromide  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  quin* 
quibromide  solid. 

302.  Iodides  of  Phosphorus. — ^Iodine  and  phosphorus  unite 
directly,  when  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  so  mudi 
heat  is  developed  by  their  union,  that  a  portion  of  the  phospho* 
rus  will  take  fire  if  the  mixture  be  in  contact  with  the  air. 
There  are  two  iodides  of  phosphorus,  both  of  them  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  their  composition  is  respectively  PI,  and 
PI, .  It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  teriodide  corresponds  to 
the  terchloride  and  teri)romide,  the  other  compound  is  a  bin- 
iodide,  of  which  there  is  known  neither  a  bromine  nor  a  chlorine 
analogue.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  general 
truth  that,  when  in  any  group  or  family  of  elements  we  compare 
tiie  behavior  of  its  several  members,  analogy  ceases  to  be  a  sure 
guide,  in  proportion  as  the  individuals  compared  ase  more  widdr 
separated  in  the  natural  series.  Chlorine  and  bromine  stand 
next  to  one  another  in  the  family  <»r  series  of  dements  to  whiok 
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ihey  belong;  and  as  we  have  just  seen,  their  behavior,  as  regards 
phosphorus,  is  well-nigh  identical ;  but  iodine,  one  step  further 
removed  from  chlorine  than  bromine  is,  enters  into  new  combina- 
tions not  altogether  conformable  to  those  of  chlorine. 

303.  Sulphides  of  PhospJionu. — ^There  is  a  definite  sulphide 
of  phosphorus  corresponding  to  each  of  the  oxides,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  two  other  compounds,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formulsB  P^S,  and  P^S,, .  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
may  also  be  melted  together  in  any  proportion.  The  sulphides 
of  phosphorus  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  taking  fire  even 
more  readily  than  phosphorus  itself,  and  they  are  all  more  readily 
fusible  than  either  of  the  two  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. They  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphur  under  water 
in  contact  with  melted  phosphorus.  The  union  of  the  two  ele- 
ments is  attended  with  development  of  much  heat,  and  sometimes 
with  dangerous  explosions.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  operate  only 
upon  small  quantities,  and  to  add  the  sulphur  gradually  to  the 
phosphorus. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


▲  BSEVIC. 


304.  Compounds  of  arsenic  have  been  known  from  very  early 
times.  The  element  is  sometimes  found  native,  but  much  more 
frequently  associated  with  other  metals  and  with  oxygen  and 
sulphur.  The  metals  in  connexion  with  which  it  most  commonly 
occurs  are  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  Ferruginous  ores 
and  deposits,  in  particular,  are  rarely  free  from  traces  of  arsenic. 
In  small  quantity,  arsenic  is  very  widely  distributed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  prepared  from 
a  native  arsenide  and  sulphide  of  iron  (arsenical  pyrites)  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  FeAsS,  and  from  the  arsenides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt.  Metallic  arsenic  is  obtained  directly  from  the 
mineral  of  the  formula  FeAsS  by  heating  it  in  earthen  tubes  laid 
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horizontally  in  a  long  furnace;  a  tube,  made  by  rolling  up  a 
piece  of  thin  sheet  iron,  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  each  earthen 
retort,  and  an  earthen  receiver  is  luted  on  to  this  iron  tube. 
The  arsenic  condenses  principally  in  the  iron  tube,  in  the  form 
of  a  compact,  whitish,  crystalline  mass,  which  is  detached,  when 
cold,  by  unrolling  the  sheet  iron.  The  metal  is  also  indirectly 
obtained  by  reducing  the  arsenious  acid  (As^O,)  which  results 
from  roasting  (heating  in  a  current  of  air)  arsenides,  like  those 
of  cobalt  and  nickel ;  this  oxide  is  heated  with  charcoal  in  earthen 
crucibles  covered  with  conical  iron  caps,  or  inverted  crucibles, 
into  which  the  reduced  metal  sublimes.  The  metal  obtained  by 
the  second  process  is  gray  and  pulvemlent,  instead  of  whitish 
and  coherent. 

FeAsS  =  FeS  +  As ;  As^^O,  +  3C  =  2As  +  3C0. 

305.  Arsenic  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a  steel-gray  color  and  a  me- 
tallic lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  variously  given  at 
from  5*62  to  5*96.  lake  the  metals,  it  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity.  It  crystallizes  in  acute  rhombohedrons,  and  in  octa- 
hedrons also,  thus  taking  on  forms  of  both  the  monometric  and 
hexagonal  systems,  as  do  phosphorus,  the  preceding  member,  and 
antimony,  the  succeeding  member  of  this  family.  At  a  dull  red 
heat  it  volatilises  without  previous  fusion ;  the  vapor  is  colorless, 
and  possesses  a  characteristic  odor  resembling  that  of  garlic 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  vapor  is  150,  while  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  is  75  ;  arsenic,  therefore,  resembles  phos- 
phorus, and  differs  from  all  the  other  elements  heretofore  studied, 
in  that  its  atomic  weight  is  not  identical  with  its  anit>Tolume 
weight ;  two  combining  proportions  by  weight  of  arsenic  occupy 
the  same  volume  as  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  its 
symbol.  As,  represents  its  atomic  weight,  but  only  half  the 
weight  of  the  unit- volume  of  its  vapor.  At  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature the  compact  metal  does  not  tarnish  by  exposure  to  diy 
air,  but  a  moistened  powder  of  arsenic  is  slowly  converted  by  the 
air  into  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  metallic  arsenic.  At  a 
red  heat  the  metal  bums  with  a  whitish  flame,  producing  a  white 
smoke  of  arsenious  acid.  When  thrown,  in  fine  powder,  into 
chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  and  is  converted  into 
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shloride  of  anenic  (Asd^).  Bromine,  iodine,  and  salphtir  also 
combine  readily  with  arsenic,  when  aided  by  a  gentle  heat. 
Nitric  add  and  aqna  regia  convert  the  metal  into  arsenic  acid 
(As,0,) ;  chlorhydrio  add  has  little  action  upon  it  Dilute  sul- 
phnrio  add  has  no  action  npon  the  metal ;  but  the  concentrated 
add  has  the  same  effect  npon  arsenic  as  npon  phosphorus  (§  276) ; 
arsenious  add  is  formed  and  sulphurous  add  escapes : — 

3H,S0^  +  2As  =  As,0,  +  380,  +  3H,0 . 

Some  fatty  oils  dissolve  arsenic  to  a  slight  extent,  as  they  do 
phosphorus.  Metallic  arsenic  unites  by  fusion  with  most  metals, 
forming  alloys  which  the  arsenic  tends  to  make  hard  or  brittle. 
In  the  manufacture  of  shot  a  little  arsenic  is  added  to  the  lead 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  regular  globules. 

306.  Arsenic  and  Hydrogen. — ^Arsenic  forms  two  combinations 
with  hydrogen ;  one  of  these  is  an  unstable,  brown  solid  of  un- 
certain, oompodtion ;  the  other  is  a  well-known  gas  whose  con- 
stitution is  represented  by  the  formula  AsH,,  and  which  is 
therefore  analogous  in  composition  to  ammonia  (NH,)  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  (PH,).  The  solid  hydride  is  so  obscure  a 
substance  that  nothing  need  here  be  said  of  it,  except  that  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  arsenic 
(AsH,?). 

307.  Aneniuretted  Hydrogen, — ^This  very  dangerous  gas  may 
be  prepared  in  an  impure  state  by  decomposing,  with  sulphuric 
add  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  an  arsenide  of  zinc  ob- 
tained by  fusing  together  equal  weights  of  powdered  arsenic  and 
granulated  zinc : — 

3H,80^  +  Zn,As  ■«  3ZnH80^+  AsH, . 

As  it  is  not  posdble  to  prepare  the  precise  alloy  Zn,As,  the 
arseninretted  hydrogen  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed  with  hy- 
drogen. The  arsenide  of  sodium  can  be  decomposed  by  water, 
with  evolution  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen : — 

3H,0  +  JTa^As  »  3NaH0  +  AsH, . 
The  same  remark,  however,  applies  to  this  reaction  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  the  product  ib  contaminated  with  an  indeterminate 
quantity  of  free  hydrogen.    Arseniuretted  hydrogen  seems  also 
to  be  formed  whenever  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  or  compounds  of 

b2 
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these  oxides,  are  brought  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen.  A 
mixture  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  acting  upon  zinc  by  dilute  chlorhydrio  or  sulphuric 
acid  in  which  arsenious  add  has  been  dissolved. 

308.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  fetid 
odor  ;  even  when  very  much  diluted  with  air,  it  is  intensdj 
poisonous,  and  fatal  results  have  repeatedly  followed  its  acci- 
dental inhalation.  In  experimenting  with  this  deadly  gas,  the 
greatest  care  is  required  not  to  inhale  the  least  portion  of  it. 
It  has  been  condensed  at  —40^  to  a  transparent  liquid,  but  it 
has  never  been  solidified.  The  gas  is  soluble  in  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  only  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  its  volume, 
and  neither  the  gas  nor  its  aqueous  solution  has  any  action  upon 
blue  or  red  litmus-paper.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  strong  resem- 
blance to  ammonia  in  composition,  some  of  its  physical  proper- 
ties are  strikingly  unlike  those  of  that  very  soluble  and  intensely 
alkaline  gas.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  bums  in  the  air  with  a 
whitish  flame,  forming  water  and  a  white  smoke  of  arsenious 
acid ;  but  if  a  cold  body,  like  a  piece  of  porcelain,  for  example, 
be  introduced  into  a  jet  of  the  burning  gas,  the  hydrogen  alone 
will  bum,  and  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  the  metaUio 
state  upon  the  porcelain  surface,  forming  a  lustrous  black  spot. 
This  effect  is  precisely  similar  to  the  deposition  of  soot  on  a  cold 
body  held  in  tiie  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  also  decomposed  when 
caused  to  pass  through  tubes  heated  to  dull  redness,  metallic 
arsenic  being  deposited  as  a  brown  or  blackish  mirror,  while 
hydrogen  gas  escapes.  This  decomposition  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  dissociation  of  gases  (§  300).  Chlorine  in  excess  reacts 
violently  upon  it,  forming  terohloride  of  arsenic  (Asd,)  and 
ohlorhydric  acid:— 

AsH,  -h  6G1 «  AsGl,  +  8HCL 

When,  however,  chlorine  acts  on  an  excess  of  aisenioretted  hy- 
drogen, there  are  formed  chlorhydrio  acid  and  metallic  arsenic ; 
flame  accompanies  this  reaction.  The  reactions  of  bromine  and 
iodine  are  similar  to,  but  less  violent  than,  those  of  chlorine. 
We  recall,  in  this  connexion,  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by 
chlorine,  with  formation  of  chlorhydrio  acid  and  liberation  of 
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nitrogeiL  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  the  products  are 
somewhat  various  ;  sometimes  a  metallic  arsenide  is  precipitated ; 
sometimes  the  heavy  metal  is  precipitated,  while  arsenious  acid 
remains  in  the  solution.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  chemical 
properties  of  this  gas  are  of  great  importance  in  the  processes 
used  for  detecting  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

309.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  may  be  analyzed  by  precisely 
the  same  method  which  was  used  for  the  analysis  of  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  (§  280) ;  but  the  results  can  only  be  approzi* 
mate,  because  of  Uie  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  obtaining  the  gas  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  analogous  gases,  ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  lead  us  to  the  following 
statement  of  its  composition.    Two  volumes  of  the  gas  contain 

8  unit-Tolumes  of  hydrogen^  weighing     8x1     ==8 
I  unit-volume  of  arsenic-vapor,  weighing  i  X  160  s  75 

3  unit- volumes  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  weigh        78 
1  unit-volume  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  weighs        89 

The  actual  specific  gravity  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  as  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  39, — a  fact  which 
makes  it  certain  that  two  volumes  of  the  gas  do  not  contain  one 
volume  of  the  heavy  arsenic-vapor,  which  is  150  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  but  only  half  a  volume.  Herein  this  gas  differs 
from  ammonia,  but  resembles  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which  combines  with  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  is  75,  just  as  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  combines  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  14 ; 
but  75  parts  by  weight  of  arsenic- vapor  only  occupy  one  half  the 
space  which  14  parts  of  nitrogen  fill. 

310.  Arsmie  and  Oxygen. — Arsenic  forms  two  well-defined 
oxides,  arsenious  acid,  As^O,,  and  arsenic  acid,  As^O^.  The 
black  film  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  air  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  suboxide,  while 
others  think  it  is  more  probably  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic 
with  arsenious  add.  The  first  of  the  above-mentioned  acids  cor- 
responds with  nitrous  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  second  with 
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nirric  and  phosphoric ;  but  arsenions  acid  is  very  atable,  in  cofm- 
parison  with  arsenio  acid,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  analo- 
gous acids  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  element 
arsenic  possesses  many  properties  which  ally  it  to  the  metals ;  hut 
in  its  compounds  its  close  connexion  with  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus is  clearly  exhibited.  Its  oxides,  for  example,  are  both 
acids,  and  these  adds  unite  with  the  oxides  of  the  metals  proper 
to  form  stable,  erystallizable  salts,  which  are  in  many  cases 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  containing  phospho- 
rus. 

311.  Arsenwiu  Aoid  (As,0,). — Aisenious  acid,  known  in  com- 
merce as  arsenic,  or  white  arsenic,  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  ores  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin, 
and  as  a  principal  product  in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  pyrites. 
The  volatile  matters  which  escape  from  the  roasted  ores  consist 
mainly  of  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids ;  the  first  is  allowed  to 
pass  off  into  the  atmosphere,  the  second  condenses  to  the  solid 
state  in  the  chambers  and  long  passages  through  whidi  the  vapors 
are  forced  to  pass  in  order  that  they  may  deposit  their  arsenious 
acid.  A  second  sublimation  purifies  the  raw  prodact.  Accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  at  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  sublimed 
and  condensed,  the  product  is  either  in  powder  or  in  transparent 
masses ;  a  low  temperature  with  sudden  condensation  yields  a 
white  powder  of  minute  crystals;  a  higher  temperatui'e  with 
gradual  solidification  produces  a  transparent  glass. 

312.  Arsenious  acid  is  a  white  solid,  which  occurs  not  only  in 
two  conditions,  one  amorphous  and  the  other  crystalline,  but  also 
in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.  When  the  vapor  of  the  add  is 
cooled  so  quickly  that  it  solidifies  at  once,  without  passing 
through  the  semifiuid  state,  each  partide  of  the  solid  add 
assumes  more  or  less  perfectly  the  octahedral  form.  A  hot  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  also  deposits  regular  octahe- 
dral crystals  on  cooling.  The  amorphous,  glassy  variety  of  the 
acid  changes  spontaneously,  when  kept  in  contact  with  the  air, 
into  an  aggregation  of  minute  octahedral  crystals,  thereby  be- 
coming opaque  and  porcelain-like  in  appearance.  The  other 
ciystalline  form  of  arsenious  acid  is  the  right  rhombic  prism ; 
this  form  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  the  first,  and  is  con- 
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rerted  into  the  octahedral  form  b j  BubHinatioii  and  bj  solation 
la  hot  water. 

The  two  varieties  of  arsenioos  acid,  the  vitreoas  and  the  porcel- 
laneous, differ  decidedly  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  yet 
they  have  precisely  the  same  chemical  composition ;  and  when 
either  variety  changes  into  the  other,  no  alteration  of  weight,  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  accompanies  the  change.  The 
two  varieties  contain  the  same  two  elements  in  precisely  the 
same  proportions.  When  two  or  more  compounds,  which  exhibit 
esisential  differences  of  physical  and  chemical  properties,  are, 
nevertheless,  found  to  be  identical  in  respect  to  constituent  ele- 
ments and  their  proportions,  the  compounds  are  said  to  be  tso- 
iKf.rte  (equal  parts).  The  term  aUotrcpism  (§  162)  properly 
applies  to  the  dementi  only,  the  term  ieomeriem  to  compounds 
only;  both  terms,  however,  refer  to  one  and  the  same  un- 
questionable, though  perplexing,  truth — namely,  that  the  widest 
diversity  of  properties  may  coexist  with  absolute  identity  of 
ultimate  chemical  constitution.  Two  allotropic  states  of  the 
same  element  not  infrequently  present  more  striking  differ- 
ences than  elements  recognized  as  distinct;  and  among  the 
numerous  complex  compounds  of  carbon  with  which  organic 
chemistry  deals,  there  are  many  isomeric  compounds  which  are 
so  entirely  dissimilar  as  to  lead  almost  irresistibly  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  of  as  much  consequence  how  the  atoms  of  a  compound 
are  arranged  as  what  kind  of  atoms  they  are.  Arsenious  acid 
does  not  afford  a  very  striking  example  of  isomerism ;  neverthe- 
less the  properties  of  its  two  modifications  are  quite  diverse.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  different  arrangement  of  atoms  is  the  cause  of 
the  diversity  of  isomeric  compounds,  it  is  evident  that  the  differ- 
ences between  two  varieties  of  a  compound  of  only  two  kinds  of 
atoms,  united  in  the  simple  ratio  of  2  to  8,  cani^ot  be  exi)ected  to 
be  so  marked  as  the  differences  between  isomeric  compounds 
which  contain  four  or  five  elements  united  in  the  very  compli- 
cated proportions  which  frequently  characterize  the  compounds 
of  carbon.  Nevertheless  the  differences  between  the  two  iso- 
meric compounds  of  arsenic  and  oxygen  are  sufficiently  distinct. 
The  glassy  acid  dissolves  much  more  rapidly  in  water  than 
the  porcelain-like  variety,  being  three  times  as  soluble  in  that 
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liquid.  The  relation  of  the  two  Tarieties  to  heat  is  not  the  same ; 
for  when  the  yitreous  acid  changes  into  the  opaqae^heat  is  disen- 
gaged. As  this  change  generally  takes  place  slowlj,  from  ILa 
surface  towards  the  centre  of  any  fhigment  of  the  vitreoos  yarietyi 
the  heat  evolved  is  not  perceived ;  but  if  the  cliange  be  suddenly 
accomplished,  not  only  heat,  but  light  also  will  be  disengaged. 

Exp,  122. — DiBsolve  4  or  5  grms.  of  the  vitreous  acid  in  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  24  grms.  of  strong  chlorhydric  acid  and  8  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
let  the  solution  cool  slowly ;  the  aneniouB  acid  will  crystallize  in 
transparent  octahedrons,  and  the  formation  of  the  crystals  will  be  ae- 
companied  by  flashes  of  light. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vitreous  aeid  is  8*788 ;  that  of  the 
porcellaneous  3*699.  The  opaque  variety  may  be  changed  into 
the  vitreous  by  long  boiling  with  water.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  arrangement  of  atoms  which  may  be  supposed  to  fur- 
nish the  vitreous  acid  is  stable  only  at  high  temperatures,  and 
that  the  arrangement  of  atoms  which  is  peculiar  to  the  opaque 
acid  is  stable  only  at  low  temperatures. 

813.  Arsenious  acid  volatilizes  without  change  when  heated 
with  firee  access  of  air ;  if  heated  in  contact  with  carbon,  it  gives 
ap  its  oxygen,  and  metallic  arsenio  is  liberated.  Copper  sad 
many  other  metals  reduce  arsenioos  aoid. 

Exp,  128. — ^Place  a  few  particles  of  arsenious  add  in  an  open  tabs 
of  hard  glass  (No.  5)  about  10  cm.  long,  and  heat  the  acid  over  the 
lamp,  holding  the  tube  in  a  sloping  position ;  the  white  solid  will  be 
volatilized,  but  it  will  immediately  be  deposited  again  upon  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube.  By  the  aid  of  a  lensi  this  deposit  may  be  seen  to  be 
crystalline. 

Fig.  46.  Exp,  124.— Drop  into  the  point 

of  a  drawn-out  tube  of  hard  glass, 
No.  5,  a  morsel  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  above  it  place  a  splinter  of 
charcoal  (Fig.  46);  heat  the  coal 
red-hot  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and  then  volatilize  the  arsenious  acid.  The  acid  will  give  its  oxyg^i 
to  the  coal,  and  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  a  ring  on  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube,  presenting  a  brilliant  metallic  appearance. 

Exp,  125. — ^Throw  a  particle  of  arsenious  acid  upon  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  charcoal ;  the  acid  will  be  partly  reduced,  and  the  peculiar  garlic 
odor  of  the  vapor  of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  perceived. 
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Exp,  126. — ^Dissolre  a  few  centigrammee  of  arsemous  acid  in  5  or  0 
c  e.  of  cMorh jdric  acid  heated  in  a  test-tube ;  in  the  hot  solution 
immerse  a  narrow  strip  of  clean  copper ;  an  iron-gray  film  will  be  de- 
posited upon  the  copper.  This  coating  contains  metallic  arsenic  de- 
liTed  from  the  aisenious  aoid ;  it  consists  of  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and 
copper. 

314.  It  is  very  difRctilt  to  say  what  the  solubility  of  arsenions 
acid  in  water  really  is.  The  results  of  different  experimenters 
present  very  wide  discrepancies,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  the  two  modijBcations  of  arsenions  acid  are  of  unlike 
solubility,  and  in  part  also  to  the  circumstance  that  the  acid  dis- 
solves with  extreme  slowness.  The  difficulty  of  the  determina- 
tion is  increased  by  the  readiness  with  which  either  modification 
passes  into  the  other  in  consequence  of  changes  of  temperature ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  both  varieties  may  simultaneously  exist 
in  the  same  solution.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  usually  contains  1 
part  of  the  acid  in  10  or  12  parts  of  water ;  on  cooling  this  solu- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  acid  separates,  leaving  a  solution  which 
contains  1  part  of  acid  in  20  to  30  parts  of  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a  feeble  acid  reaction.  No  definite  hydrate  of  arse- 
nions acid  is  known.  The  acid  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  in  water.  Hot  ohlorhydric  acid  dissolves  it  with  facility, 
and  when  cold  retains  a  large  proportion  in  solution ;  other  acids, 
even  some  vegetable  acids,  dissolve  it  readily  when  hot,  though 
most  of  them  keep  but  little  in  solution  when  cooled.  When  the 
solution  of  arsenions  acid  in  chlorhydric  acid  is  evaporated,  a 
compound  of  chlorine  and  arsenic,  the  terchloride  of  arsenic 
(§  336),  is  volatilized,  and  the  solution  thus  loses  a  portion  of 
its  arsenic.  This  fkct  is  of  importance  in  examinations  for  arsenic 
in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning. 

315.  Solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  potash  readily  dissolve  the 
add,  a  soluble  arsenite  of  sodium  or  potassium  resulting  from 
the  reaction.  From  these  arsenites  of  sodium  and  potassium 
the  arsenites  of  other  metals  are  generally  obtained  by  the  way 
of  double  deoomposition.  The  arsenites  are  numerous,  but  they 
are  not  very  stable  and  have  been  but  little  studied. 

316.  Arsenions  acid  is  oxidized  and  converted  into  arsenic 
add  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid.    The  same  transformation  is 
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brought  about,  bat  quicker,  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia,  and  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  presence  of  water.  When 
iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  mixed  with  a 
little  starch-paste,  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  add  is  converted 
into  arsenic  acid  before  any  blue  coloration  of  the  starch  is  pro- 
duced by  the  iodine.  These  facts  are  turned  to  account  in  the 
volumetric  determination  of  chlorine  (§  565).  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen colors  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  yellow,  and 
precipitates  a  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  (§  210)  from  a  solution 
acidulated  with  chlorhydric  add. 

Arsenious  acid  is  a  violent  poison,  all  the  more  dangennu 
because  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odor  to  warn  the  victim  of  its 
presence ;  two  decigrammes  of  it  will  cause  death.  All  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  arsenious  add  are  likewise  horribly  poisonous.  The 
best  antidote  to  the  poison  is  a  mixture  of  moist,  freshly  precipi- 
tated sesquioxide  of  iron  and  caustic  magnesia. 

317.  Arsenious  add  is  largely  used  for  the  manufiEustnre  of 
two  green  paints,  an  arsenite  of  copper  and  a  compound  of 
arsenite  and  acetate  of  copper;  it  is  applied  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  in  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  it  is  used  for  poisoning  ver- 
min, and  is  consumed  in  condderable  quantities  for  producing 
the  arsenic  acid  which  is  used  in  the  dyeing  and  printing  of 
cloth,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors ;  it  is  used  in 
very  small  doses  as  a  remedy  for  asthma,  and  in  some  skin-dis- 
eases. Although  the  acid  is  so  violent  a  poison,  it  seems  to  be 
possible,  by  beginning  with  small  doses  and  gradually  inoreasing 
them,  to  accustom  the  human  body  to  sustain,  without  injury, 
doses  of  2  to  3  decigrammes,  or  even  more ;  the  arsenic  thus 
taken  is  said  to  produce  a  plump  and  healthy  appearance  in  those 
who  use  it,  and  especially  to  increase  the  power  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  In  veterinary  practice,  it  has  been  found  that 
arsenious  acid  administered  to  animals  in  this  manner  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  skin. 

318.  Arsenic  Acid  (As^O,). — ^This  compound  is  produced  by 
oxidi2ing  arsenious  acid  with  nitric  add,  aqua  regia,  hypoohlorous 
add,  or  other  oxidizing  agents. 

Sxp,  127. — ^Add  4  grms.  of  powdered  arsenious  add,  little  by  little, 
to  a  mixture  of  4  grms.  of  concentrated  nitric  add,  and  8  gnns.  ol 
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eoQcentrated  cblorhjdric  acid^  contained  in  a  small  eTaporating  dish, 
and  gentlj  heated  over  a  lamp  in  a  strong  current  of  air,  or  beneath 
a  well-ventilated  hood.  The  liquid,  which  at  first  gives  ofif  red  fumes 
in  considerable  quantity,  must  be  evaporated  imtil  it  assumes  a  syrupy 
consistency,  resembling  that  of  oil  of  vitiioL  This  syrupy  liquid  is 
arsenic  add. 

319.  The  syrapy  solution  thaa  obtained  deposits,  after  stand- 
ing for  some  days,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  transparent 
elongated  prisms  or  rhomboidal  laminse.  These  crystals,  heated 
to  100^,  first  melt  and  then  yield  the  terhydrate  of  arsenic  acid 
(3H,0,A8,0,  s*  2H3ASOJ  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
same  hydrated  acid  separates  in  large  prismatic  crystals  when  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  cooled  to  a  low  temperature. 
There  are  two  other  hydrates  of  the  oxide  As^O,, — a  bihydrate, 
2H,0,As,0,  -B  ^^^fif,  and  a  monohydrate,  H,0,As,0,  ■« 
2HA80, ;  both  these  lower  hydrates  are  obtained  from  the  ter- 
hydrate by  subjecting  the  latter  to  the  prolonged  action  of  certain 
temperatares.  If  either  of  the  hydrates  be  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, a  white  amorphous  mass  remains,  which  is  the  anhydrous 
acid,  As^O, ;  this  substance  has  no  action  upon  litmus,  and  seems 
to  be  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  After  long  exposure  to  moist 
air,  it  slowly  deliquesces,  and  if  covered  with  water  and  soaked 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  last  dissolves,  being  probably  converted  into 
the  soluble  terhydrate.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into 
arsenious  acid  and  oxygen. 

320.  In  spite  of  the  recognized  existence  of  three  solid  hy- 
drates of  arsenic  acid,  there  is  but  one  aqueous  solution  of  this 
add,  inasmuch  as  the  monohydrate,  the  bihydrate,  and  the  anhy- 
dride, are  all  immediately  converted  into  the  terhydrate  when 
dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  a 
strong  add  reaction  on  vegetable  colors.  The  concentrated  liquid 
is  highly  corrosive  and  produces  blisters  on  the  skin.  Arsenic 
add  and  its  salts  are  poisonous,  but  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
arsenious  add  and  the  arsenites. 

321.  Arsenic  add  is  a  strong  acid,  capable  of  expelling  all 
the  more  volatile  adds  from  their  salts  at  high  temperatures. 
Its  three  hydrates  are  strictly  comparable  with  the  three  hydrates 
of  phosphoric  add. 
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Hydrates  (HPO.  HAsO,     I       Hydratm 

of  \  H,P/)^  H.As A  \  of 

JPhoaphorie  Acid.    { HgPO^  HgAsO^    j  Arsmnc  AM 

Either  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  common 
arsenic  add,  H^AsO^,  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  so  that  three 
arseniates  of  any  one  metal  may  exist,  as  for  example, 

NaHsAsO^  Na^HAsO^  NagAsO^ 

Aeid  Arsmiate  ^Neutral**  AnemiaU  Baaie  ArwmaU 

of  Sodium*  of  Sodium,  of  Sodium, 

If  an  add  arseniate  be  suitably  heated,  a  meta-aiseniate  results, 
as,  for  example,  NaAsO,  =  NaH^AsO^  —  H^O ;  if  a  nentnl 
arseniate  be  sui&dently  heated,  a  pjnro-arseniate  results,  as,  for 
example,  Na^As^O^  a  21S&flAB0^  •—  H,0 ;  but  such  meta-  and 
pyro-arseniates,  unlike  the  corresponding  meta-  and  pyro-phos^ 
phates,  have  very  little  stability,  take  up  again  the  molecule  of 
water,  which  the  heat  expelled,  the  moment  they  are  brought  m 
contact  with  water,  and  are  so  changed  back  again  into  salts  of 
ordinary  arsenic  acid.  The  salts  of  arsenic  add  are  isomorphooB 
throughout  with  the  corresponding  phosphates. 

322.  Arsenic  acid  is  readily  reduced  to  arsenious  add,  and, 
consequently,  acts  in  some  cases  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Thus 
sulphurous  acid  reduces  arsenic  add,  and  is  itself  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid : — 

2H,AsO,  +  280, «  2H,80,  +  As^O,  +  Hfi. 

Sulphydric  acid  gas,  passed  through  a  not  too  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  add,  slowly  precipitates  the  yellow  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  the  action  being  assisted  by  heat  and  by  the  presence  of 
another  acid.  Charcoal  and  the  metals  at  a  red  heat  reduce 
arsenic  acid  to  the  metallic  state,  just  as  they  do  arsenious  acid. 

323.  Arsenic  acid  has  been  extensively  used  in  calico-print* 
ing,  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  tartaric  acid,  for  devdopiog 
white  patterns  on  a  colored  ground  in  the  chloride-of-lime  rat. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  preservative  of  animal  substances,  and  is 
accordingly  used  to  defend  the  specimens  and  preparations  of 
the  anatomist  and  naturalist  from  decay  and  from  the  attack  of 
insects. 

324.  Detection  of  arsemc  in  easei  of  poitoning. — Nearly  all 
compounds  of  arsenic  are  poisonous ;  but  arsenious  acid  is  best 
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known  and  most  easily  procured,  and  is  therefore  most  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  whether  accidental 
or  intentionaL  In  criminal  trials  the  solubility  of  arsenions  acid 
in  water  has  often  been  much  discussed ;  but  this  is  practically  a 
point  of  little  importance,  for  the  tasteless  poison  is  generally 
administered  in  the  solid  state  mixed  with  soup,  gruel,  milk,  or 
even  with  solid  food.  It  thus  sometimes  happens  that  small  par- 
tides  of  the  poison  can  be  found  adhering  to  culinary  vesselSy 
cups,  plates,  or  spoons,  or  even  to  the  coatings  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  after  death.  If  the  arsenious  acid  is  too  finely 
divided  to  be  picked  out  in  lumps,  it  may  tjometimes  be  sepa- 
rated by  stirring  up  the  mass,  under  examination,  with  water,  and 
leaving  the  heavier  particles  to  settle.  Any  solid  arsenious  acid 
that  may  be  present  will  be  sure  to  be  found  in  the  residue  ;  it. 
may  be  washed  with  oold  water.  It  is  always  very  satisfactory 
thus  to  obtain  the  solid  poison  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
administered,  because  the  examination  is,  in  such  cases,  very 
direct  and  conclusive.  It  is  only  necessary  to  try,  with  the  white 
powder  thus  obtained,  the  experiments  already  given  to  illustrate 
the  properties  of  arsenious  add  (Exps.  123-126),  together  with 
certain  other  discriminating  tests  shortly  to  be  described. 

325.  It  more  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  arsenio 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach,  and  has 
become  intimately  mixed  with  the  food  or  excretions,  or  incor- 
porated into  the  substance  of  the  oigans  themselves.  The  exa- 
mination then  becomes  more  difficult.  The  reduction  of  arsenious 
add  by  copper  (Exp.  126)  is  an  available  test  in  such  cases. 
To  the  suspected  matter,  if  liquid,  about  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of 
ohlorhydric  add  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  boiled. 
Solid  tissues  must  be  out  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  for  some 
time  with  dilute  chlorhydrio  add  (1  part  add  to  6  parts  water) 
until  the  whole  is  disintegrated ;  this  solution  is  finally  clarified 
by  filtration.  Strips  of  copper  gauze  or  foil  are  then  immersed 
in  the  boiling  liquid ;  and  if  any  gray  deposit  ia  produced,  fresh 
pieees  of  metal  are  added  so  long  as  the  color  of  the  copper  is 
perceptibly  changed.  They  are  then  removed,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  fdded  up^  plaoed  in  a  dry  tube  of  hard  glass  and 
gently  heated.    Sane  of  the  metallio  anenio  in  the  giay  alloy 
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will  be  converted  into  arsenions  acid,  which  collects  on  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  sublimate.  To  this 
sublimate  all  tests  for  the  identification  of  arsenious  add  can  be 
applied.  This  mode  of  operation  is  known  as  Beinsch's  test. 
The  chlorhydric  acid  employed  must  be  proved  to  be  free  from 
arsenic. 

326.  Another  method  of  separating  arsenious  acid  from  the 
organic  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  is  that  of  dialysis,  a  pro- 
cess which  depends  upon  the  very  different  rates  at  which  differ- 
ent substances  diffuse  through  water. 

JErp,  128. — Select  two  straight-sided  bottles  of  dear  glass  about  15 
cm.  deep  and  8  to  9  cm.  wide.  FiU  them  seven-eighths  full  of  dis- 
tilled water,  or  any  pure  soft  water.  Dissolve  10  grms.  of  bichromate 
of  potassium  in  100  c  c  of  water ;  suck  as  much  of  this  solution  as 
will  fill  the  remaining  eighth  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  bottles 
into  a  pipette  (Appendix,  f  22),  and  carefully  convey  the  colored  fluid 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  by  bringing  the  fine  pdnt  of  the  pipette  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  then  allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  venr 
slowly  out  of  the  pipette.  If  time  enough  (5  or  6  minutes)  be  taken 
for  this  process,  no  sensible  intermixture  of  the  two  liquids  will  take 
place  during  the  delivery.  Dissolve  10  grms.  of  caramel  (melted  and 
partially  burnt  sugar)  in  100  c  c.  of  water,  and  convey  to  the  bottom 
of  the  second  bottle,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  enough  of  the 
dark-colored  solution  to  fill  the  bottle. 

The  two  bottles  are  left  at  rest  for  several  days  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  nearly  constant.  Spontaneous  diffusion  immediately 
begins ;  and  the  very  different  rates  at  which  the  two  colored  sub- 
stances difiuse  upwards  through  the  water  should  be  from  time  to 
time  observed. 

327.  Substances  which  have  a  comparativdy  high  dififiudve 
power  have  generally,  though  not  invariably,  the  power  of  crys- 
tallizing: their  solutions  are  generally  free  from  viscodty,  and 
always  have  taste.  Such  substances  are  dedgnated  by  the  term 
crystalloids.  Among  crystalloids  there  are  wide  differences  of 
diffusive  power ;  thus  caustic  potash  diffuses  twice  as  fast  as  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  potasdum  twice  as  fast  as 
sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Substances  of  very  low  diflbdve  power  have  little,  if  any, 
tendency  to  crystallize,  and  affect  a  vitreoiu  straotore.    8aeb 
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substances  are  often  very  solnble  in  water ;  but  their  solutions 
have  always  a  certain  degree  of  viscosity  when  concentrated, 
and  are  insipid  or  wholly  tasteless.  By  combining  with  water, 
these  substances  are  apt  to  form  jellies.  Gelatine  has  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  this  class;  and  they  have  hence  been 
called  colloids,  a  name  derived  from  Greek  words  signifying 
f/lue-iUee,  Among  the  colloids  rank  hydrated  silicic  add,  alumina, 
starch,  gums,  caramel,  albumen,  and  animal  and  vegetable  extrac- 
tive matters. 

As  we  can  separate  by  means  of  distillation  or  evaporation  two 
bodies  of  different  volatility,  so  by  the  aid  of  difiusion  we  can  separate 
one  substance  more  or  less  completely  firom  another.  Jellies  and  col- 
loid membranes  are  permeable  to  crystalloids,  but  are  practically  im- 
permeable by  colloids  like  themselves.  By  means,  tiierefore,  of  a 
colloidal  diaphragm,  or  partition,  crystalloids  can  be  separated  from 
colloids  by  diffusion.  The  most  suitable  substance  for  the  dialytic 
diaphragm  is  parchment  paper,  prepared  by  soaking  unglased  paper, 
for  a  few  seconds,  in  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
1  part  of  water,  and  immediately  washing  it,  first  in  water  and  then  in 
water  containing  ammonia.  The  paper  subjected  to  this  treatment 
becomes  semitransparent  and  tough,  like  parchment. 

A  diafyzer,  as  the  apparatus  for  effecting  separation  by  difiusion  is 
called,  consists  of  two  gutta-percha,  or  wooden,  hoops,  one  of  which 
should  be  5  cm.,  and  the  other  2*5  cm.  deep.  The  deeper  hoop  is 
slightly  conical,  and  the  shallower  must  slip  over  the  small,  end  of  the 
deeper.  The  hoops  may  be  from  15  to  25  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
parchment  paper,  which  is  to  form  the  bottom,  must  be  about  8  cm. 
wider  than  the  small  end  of  the  5  cm.  hoop.  To  prepare  the  dialyzer 
for  use,  soak  the  parchment  paper  for  about  a  minute  in  distilled  water; 
stretch  it  evenly  over  the  small  end  of  the  5  cm.  hoop  and  strain  it 
CD  tightly  by  pushing  over  it  the  2*5  cm.  hoop.  The  paper  must  be 
pressed  smoothly  up  round  the  outside  of  the  deeper  hoop,  and  the 
bottom  must  be  flat  and  even. 

There  must  be  no  small  holes  in  the  paper.  To  detect  such,  put 
distilled  water  into  the  dialyser  to  the  depth  of  5  ULm.,  and  place  the 
dialyzer  on  some  white  blotting-paper.  If  any  wet  or  dark  spots  ap- 
pear, they  indicate  the  existence  of  small  holes.  To  close  such  holes, 
i^ly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  paper  about  the  holes  some  solution 
of  albumen,  put  on  a  small  patch  of  parchment  paper,  and  iron  the 
patch  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron.  The  albumen  will  coagulate,  fix 
the  patch,  and  close  the  hole. 

£xp,  129. — Into  the  dialyzer  so  prepared  pour  an  aqueous  solution 
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containing  fiye  per  cent  of  cane-sugar  and  five  per  cent,  of  gum 
arable,  to  the  depth  of  about  1*25  cm.  Then  float  the  dialyzer  on 
distilled  water  contained  in  a  flat  basin.  The  volume  of  water  in  the 
basin  should  be  from  5  to  10  times  as  great  as  the  volume  of  the  fluid 
in  the  dialyzer.  The  wider  the  dialjzer  and  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  distilled  water  in  the  outer  basin,  the  more  rapid  and  effective  the 
diffusion.  A  dialyzer  15  cm.  in  diameter,  serves  to  operate  upon  200 
to  260  c  c  of  liquid ;  one  of  20  cm.  upon  400  to  450  c  c ;  one  of  25 
cm.  upon  600  c  c 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  in  the  basin  should 
be  poured  into  an  evaporating-dish  and  gently  evaporated  over  a  water- 
bath.  Pure  sugar  will  crystallize  from  the  solution.  The  sugar,  a 
crystalloid,  has  passed  through  the  diaphragm ;  the  gum,  a  colloid,  has 
remained  in  the  dialyzer.  It  should  be  remarked  that  gum  is  wholly 
uncrystallizable,  and  that  the  mixed  solution  of  gum  and  sugar  wiU  not 
yield  crystals,  but  only  an  amorphous  mass,  when  evaporated. 

828.  By  means  of  this  dialyzing  apparatus,  arsenious  add, 
salts  of  the  metals,  stryohnine,  and  other  crystallizable  poisons, 
mineral  and  organic,  can  be  readily  separated  from  organic 
fluids ;  and  the  process  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing no  metal,  chemical  reagent,  or  other  foreign  substance 
into  the  fluids  under  examination.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the 
crystallizable  poison,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  distilled  water  in  the  outer  basin,  and  in  this 
solution  it  may  be  sought  for  by  the  application  of  the  appro- 
priate tests. 

Exp,  130. — ^Dissolve  0*1  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  in  about  30  c  c.  of 
hot  water,  and  stir  the  solution  into  about  200  c.  c  of  milk,  ale,  soup, 
gruel,  or  other  thick  organic  fluid ;  place  the  poisonous  fluid  in  a  15 
cm.  dialyzer  and  float  the  dialyzer  on  two  litres  of  distilled  water  in 
a  clean  basin.  Allow  the  apparatus  to  stand  at  rest  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  is  tolerably  uniform  for  forty-eight  hours.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  transfer  the  clear  solution  in  the  basin  to  an 
evaporating- dish,  without  losing  a  drop,  rinse  the  basin  carefully  with 
distilled  water,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  dish ;  eva- 
porate the  solution  over  a  water-bath  (see  Appendix,  §  14)  to  the  bulk 
of  50  c  c  To  one-third  of  this  concentrated  solution  add  a  few  drops 
of  pure  chlorhydric  acid,  and  apply  Reinsch's  test  for  arsenic  (§  325), 
with  due  regard  to  the  small  scale  on  which  the  operation  must  be  con- 
ducted. About  0*025  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  is  the  quantity  which  may 
be  expected  to  respond  to  the  test  by  copper.    Three-quarters  of  tbe 
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ooEiginal  decigramme  should  be  transferred  by  diffUsioii  throngb  the 
dialvzer  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours^  and  of  this  solution  of  this 
0075  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  we  have  taken  one-third.  The  rest  of 
the  solution  is  to  be  reserved  for  tests  hereafter  to  be  described. 

329.  When  the  arsenions  acid  must  be  sought  in  large  organs 
of  tiie  body,  like  the  stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  or  in  consider- 
able quantities  of  disgusting  semifluid  materials,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  utterly  destroy  the  organic  matters  by  processes 
which  cannot  cause  the  loss  of  arsenic.  Several  methods  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  1.  The  organic  matter  is  gently 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  strong  chlorhydrio  acid,  and 
strong  nitric  acid  is  added  from  time  to  time.  The  organic  mat- 
tec  is  thus  completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  fat 
A  cooled  receiver  is  connected  with  the  retort  to  condense  the 
distillate  from  the  hot  mass.  The  fat  is  separated  from  the  clear 
liquid  in  the  retort  by  decantation,  and  well  washed  with  water ; 
tliese  washings,  together  with  the  distillate  in  the  receiver,  are 
added  to  the  main  bulk  of  the  fluid.  2.  Chlorate  of  potassium 
may  be  added  instead  of  nitric  acid.  3.  The  organic  matter, 
after  being  made  as  fine  as  possible,  is  stirred  up  with  water, 
and  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid  until  the  organic 
substances  are  partly  destroyed  and  partly  deposited  in  brown 
flakes. 

AU  these  processes,  and  there  are  others  based  on  like  prin- 
ciples, are  processes  of  combustion ;  aqua  r^ia,  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium, and  chlorine  are  oxidizing  agents  of  great  power,  as  we 
haye  already  seen ;  they  bum  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
organic  materials  as  literally  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  bums  the 
coal  in  the  grate.  The  arsenic  also  is  oxidized  and  converted 
into  its  highest  oxide,  arsenic  acid.  Whenever  chlorhydric  acid 
is  used,  and  heat  is  applied,  there  is  danger  that  chloride  of 
arsenic  (AsCl,)  may  be  formed ;  this  chloride  is  a  volatile  body, 
against  whose  loss  precautions  must  be  taken,  by  never  allowing 
the  temperature  of  the  fluids  to  rise  much  above  100°,  and  by 
eolleeting  any  distillate  which  may  be  formed  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  possible  for  this  chloride  to  be  evolved. 

330.  All  these  methods  of  destroying  the  organic  matters  in 
which  arsenions  acid  is  to  be  sought  for  are  liable  to  one  objec- 
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tion.  Considerable  quantities,  even  kilogramnies,  of  acids  mut 
be  used,  if  the  quantity  of  organic  substance  to  be  destroyed  )B 
large ;  chlorhydric  and  sulphuric  acids  very  oommonly  themselyes 
contain  arsenic,  and  since  the  liquids,  which  result  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  organic  tissues,  are  finally  evaporated  to  a  very 
small  bulk,  all  the  arsenic  in  several  kilogrammes  of  the  acids 
employed,  as  well  as  all  the  arsenic  which  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  bodily  organs  or  fluids  submitted  to  examination,  mU 
be  concentrated  into  a  small  cupful  of  liquid*  It  is  obviouBiy 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  arsenic  reactions  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  acids  actually 
employed,  subjected  to  the  same  series  of  operations.  The  best 
way  is  to  conduct  a  parallel  examination  of  normal  animal 
organs  or  fluids ;  in  this  examination  the  identical  processes  and 
the  same  weights  of  the  same  chemical  materials  must  be  em- 
ployed as  in  the  examination  of  the  suspected  substances;  if 
arsenic  is  found  in  the  latter  investigation,  but  not  in  the  parallel 
examination  of  the  normal  animal  substances,  it  will  be  quits 
certain  that  the  arsenic  was  not  derived  £rom  the  chemicals  em- 
ployed in  the  research. 

331.  When,  by  any  of  the  processes  above  described,  a  clear 
arsenical  solution,  free  from  organic  matter,  has  been  obtained, 
the  identification  of  the  arsenic  may  be  accomplished  by  many 
methods,  of  which  the  two  following  will  serve  as  examples : — 

1.  By  jprecipitation  as  sulphide  of  arsenic, — If  the  clear  solu- 
tion contains  arsenic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  oxide  to 
arsenious  acid  before  the  precipitation  can  be  effected.  This  re- 
duction may  be  accomplished  by  passing  a  slow  stream  of  washed 
sulphydric  acid  gas  (§  202)  through  the  solution  for  several 
hours,  but  may  be  immediately  effected  by  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  superfluous  gas  being  finaUy 
expelled  by  gentle  heating.  Afber  the  reduction  has  been 
effected,  a  slow  stream  of  washed  sulphydric  acid  gas  precipitates 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  from  the  liquid. 

Exp,  131. — ^Acidulate  one-half  of  the  liquid  reserved  from  Exp. 
180  with  pure  chlorhydric  acid,  place  it  in  a  small  beaker  glass  and 
pass  a  slow  stream  of  washed  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  the  solntioiL 
The  delivery -tube  of  the  gas  should  be  small  and  the  current  slow;  A 
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piece  of  nnglazed  paper  should  be  nsed  as  a  coyer,  in  order  to  keep 
the  beaker  full  of  the  gas.  A  yellow  precipitate  (A  8,8,)  will  appear, 
mdicating  the  probable  presence  of  arsenic  When  no  more  precipi- 
tate seems  to  form,  stop  the  current  of  gas,  ana  let  the  beaker  stand  in 
a  warm  place  till  the  odor  of  the  gas  has  nearly  disappeared.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter  (see  Appendix,  $  14),  waf^h  it  tho- 
xoughly  with  water,  and  dry  it. 

JBzp,  132. — ^Miz  intimately  the  dry  precipitate  obtained  in  the  last 
experiment  with  its  bulk  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  its  bulk  of 
dry  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  introduce  this  mixture  into  a  hard  glass 
tube  (No.  5),  the  end  of  which  has  been  closed  and  expanded  to  a  small 
bulb.  If  the  precipitate  stick  to  the  filter-paper,  it  must  be  scraped 
o£  Warm  the  bulb  and  its  contents  over  the  lamp  to  expel  moisture, 
then  wipe  the  tube  out  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  and 
bring  the  bulb  to  a  red  heat  A  ring  of  metallic  arsenic,  like  that  of 
Exp.  124,  will  be  deposited  in  the  tube.  Preserve  this  metallic  mirror 
for  subsequent  study. 

2.  By  eonvenian  into  arsenturetted  hydrogen, — ^When  an  aqueous 
or  acid  solution  containing  arsenioua  or  arsenic  acid  is  added 
to  the  contents  of  a  flask  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  generated, 
tiie  nascent  hydrogen  reduces  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  ihere  is 
formed  a  quantity  of  aiseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  mixes  with 
the  nnoombined  hydrogen  evolyed.  (Compare  §  807.)  This 
arsenioretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  with  deposition  of  metallic 
arsenic,  by  being  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  The  nndecom- 
posed  gas  boms  with  a  whitish  flame ;  and  if  a  cold  body  be  held 
in  the  flame,  a  spot  of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  deposited  upon  it. 
(See  §  308.)  Upon  these  properties  and  reactions  is  based  the 
process  for  detecting  arsenic  known  as  MarsJCs  tuU 

Fig.  47. 


Sacp,  138.— To  a  bottle  prepared  for  generating  hydrogen  from 
pare  nnc  and  dilate  sulphuric  add,  adapt  a  chlorides-calcium  tube, 
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nnd  with  the  outer  end  of  this  diyicg-tabe  connect  a  tube  of  hard  glass 
(No.  4)  which  has  been  twice  drawn  to  a  fine  bore  and  which  termi- 
nates in  a  fine  open  point  (Fig.  47.)  Support  this  long  tnbe  at 
three  or  four  points,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  softening  of  the  glass, 
first  at  the  point  a,  and  then  at  the  point  b^  shall  not  diatort  the  tube. 
Bj  adding  acid  through  the  funnel-tube  of  the  flaak,  evolTe  hjdrog^ 
and  when  the  whole  apparatus  Ia  full  of  hydrogen,  light  the  gaa  at  the 
tip  of  the  hard  glasa  tube.  By  meana  of  an  efficient  gaa-lamp,  heat 
about  2  cm.  of  this  tube  to  dull  redness  at  the  point  a ;  juat  beyond 
the  hot  part  of  the  tube,  place  a  amall  sheet-iron  screen,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  to  cut  off  the  heat  from  the  adjoining  narrow  part  of  the  tube. 
Maintain  the  apparatua  in  this  condition  for  tan  minutea,  the  glass 
tube  red-hot  at  one  point  and  the  hydrogen  flowing  ateadily  tiirough 
the  tube  and  burning  with  a  colorless  fiame  at  the  point,  if  no  de- 
posit, or  only  a  scarcely  perceptible  depoait,  appeara  in  the  fine  tube 
adjoining  the  heated  portion,  the  sine  and  aulphuric  add  are  purs 
enough  for  the  experiment,  but  if  a  black,  ahining  depoait  appears  in 
the  fine  tube,  the  materials  themselves  contain  arsenic  and  are,  of 
course,  unsuitable  for  use  in  testing  for  this  substance. 

If  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  prove  to  be  sufficiently  free  ftom 
arsenic,  add  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  ob- 
tained by  dialysia  (Exp.  180).  In  a  moment  a  mirror  of  arsenic 
trill  be  deposited  in  the  fine  tube  adjoining  a ;  when  this  mirror  haa 
become  large  and  denae,  move  the  lamp  to  6,  transfer  the  screen,  and 
obtain  a  similar  mirror  in  the  second  attenuated  portion  of  the  tnbe ; 
finally,  extinguish  the  lamp  and  allow  the  araeniuretted  hydrogen  to 
reach  the  burning  jet  of  gaa  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  apparatoa ; 
the  white  coloration  of  the  flame  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  seen ; 
introduce  into  the  jet  a  bit  of  cold  porcelain,  and  obtain  the  character- 
istic black  and  lustrous  spot  of  metallic  arsenic ;  this  experiment  may 
be  repeated  indefinitely  and  a  large  number  of  spots  obtained  for  sub- 
sequent use.  Preserve  the  two  mirrors  and  a  number  of  arsenic  spots 
for  future  study.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  araeniu- 
retted hydrogen  escaping  into  tiie  air  of  the  room,  the  jet  of  gas  must 
be  kept  constantly  burning,  and  when  the  experimenta  are  ended  the 
fiask  must  be  washed  out  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

332.  This  method  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  speedy  and 
certain  detection  of  arsenic  in  green  paints,  such  as  are  applied 
to  waU-papers,  artificial  flowers,  lamp-shades,  and  the  like ;  for  in 
such  cases,  if  any  arsenic  is  present,  there  is  so  mnch  as  to  make 
any  traces  of  arsenio  which  may  contaminate  the  zino  and  sol- 
phurio  acid  of  no  oonsequence  whatever.    It  is  only  neoessaiy,  in 
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•Qch  examinationB,  to  scrape  off  some  of  the  green  coloring-mat- 
tery dissolve  it  in  dilute  chlorhjdrlc  acid,  and  add  the  solution  to 
the  hydrogen  flask  of  the  apparatus  described  above.  Arsenic 
greens  instantly  give  enormous  mirrors  and  spots  under  these 
eonditions. 

333.  In  medico-legal  investigations^  upon  whose  results  life 
often  depends,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  arsenic  is 
very  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  prociu^  reagents  absolutely  tree 
from  it.  The  substances  employed  as  reagents  in  Marsh's  test 
are  often  contaminated  with  it;  and  the  acids  used  in  de8tro3ring 
organic  matter  may  well  contain  arsenic  enough  to  become  visible 
after  the  great  concentration  of  this  impurity  which  inevitably 
ooourB  in  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  which  results  from  the 
burning  of  the  organic  matter.  The  use  of  zinc  is  avoided,  and 
other  advantages  gained^  by  obtaining  the  necessary  hydrogen 
by  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water.  (§  35.)  When  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  acid,  acidulated  with  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric 
acidy  18  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  greater  part  of 
the  arsenic  eliminated  at  the  negative  pole  is  given  off  iu  the 
form  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  examined  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  were  generated  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  This  method 
is  very  delicate,  and  seems  to  possess  considerable  advantages 
over  Marsh's  process,  but  it  has  not  yet  (1870)  been  actually 
applied  in  judicial  investigations. 

334.  To  describe  the  methods  by  which  the  analytical  chenunt 
purifies  his  reagents  and  proves  their  purity,  would  involve  de- 
scending into  technical  details  which  are  unsuitable  for  this 
manual.  Zinc  and  acids,  pure  enough  for  illustrative  experi- 
ments, can  be  bought  of  the  dealers  in  pure  chemicals.  None 
but  expert  analysts  should  ever  be  intrusted  with  the  chemical 
investigation  in  a  supposed  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  A 
difficulty  attending  such  examinations  remains  to  be  discussed 
under  the  metal  antimony,  a  substance  which  combines  with 
hydrogen,  as  arsenic  does,  to  form  a  gas  which  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is,  with  deposition  of  a  metallic 
mirror  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  mere  inspection  from 
that  of  arsenie.    Since  preparations  of  antimony  are  much  em- 
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ployed  as  mediciiieSy  and  partieularlj  since  tartar-emetiey  a  salt 
oontaining  antimonyy  is  often  administered  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
it  is  essential  to  find  means  of  distinguishing  between  oomponndi 
of  arsenic  and  the  analogous  compounds  of  antimony. 

335.  CMorids  of  Arsenic. — Only  one  chloride  of  arsenic  is 
known,  tl\e  terchloride  (AsCl,),  corresponding  to  the  terchloride 
of  phosphorus.  No  quinquiohloride  corresponding  to  the  qoin- 
quichloride  of  phosphorus  is  known.  The  chloride  of  arsenic  is 
formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  finely  divided  metallic 
arsenic  placed  in  a  retort.  The  combination  is  usually  attended 
with  combustion ;  and  the  heat  developed  is  sufficient  to  distil  the 
chloride  over  into  the  receiver.  It  may  also  be  made  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and  the  mercury  compound 
called  corrosive  sublimate,  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion, in  which  Hg  stands  for  mercury  (Hydrargyrum): — 

GHgCl,    -h     2Afl    =    3Hg,(a,     +     2AsCa,. 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  Cdlomd, 

Terchloride  of  arsenic  may  also  be  procured  by  distilling  arsenious 
acid  with  common  salt  and  sulphuric  add.  Small  lumps  of  fused 
salt  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  a  mixture  of  arsenious 
acid  with  a  lai^  excess  of  sulphuric  acid : — 

As.O,  +  6NaCl  +  6H,S0^  =  3H,0  +  2AsCl,  +  6NaHS0^. 

336.  Terchloride  of  arsenic  is  a  dense,  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
whose  specific  gravity  is  2-205.  It  boils  at  132°,  producing  a 
vapor  whose  density  is  90'91.  It  evaporates  freely  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  producing  fumes  of  arsenious  acid.  It  \% 
highly  poisonous.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of 
water  into  chlorhydric  acid  and  arsenious  acid,  just  as  the  chlo- 
ride of  phosphorus  is  resolved  by  water  into  chlorhydric  and 
phosphorous  acids ;  this  reaction  is  the  basis  of  the  best  deter- 
mination of  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic. 

2AsCl,  -h  3H,0  =  6HC1  +  As,0^ 

All  the  chlorine  in  a  known  weight  of  chloride  of  arsenic  is  con- 
verted by  this  reaction  into  chlorhydric  acid ;  the  weight  of  the 
chlorine  contained  in  this  chlorhydric  acid  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined, and  the  weight  of  the  arsenic  with  which  this  quantity 
of  chlorine  was  originally  combined  is  obtained  by  simple  sub- 
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traction.  The  proportions  by  weight  in  which  arsenic  and  chlo- 
rine combine  are  thus  determined.  In  terehloride  of  arsenic, 
as  in  terehloride  of  phosphoniSy  three  Tolumes  of  chlorine  nnite 
with  only  half  a  volume  of  arsenic  vapor  to  produce  two  vo- 
lumes of  the  terehloride  vapor.  Indeed  all  the  volatile  compounds 
of  arseoio  illustrate  the  fact,  already  mentioned  (§§  305,  309), 
that  the  unit-volume  weight,  or  specific  gravity,  of  arsenic  vapor 
is  the  double  of  its  atomic  weight. 

337.  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Arsenie.  It  is  enough  to  say  of 
these  two  compounds  that  they  are  crystaUizable  soUds,  obtain- 
able by  the  direct  action  of  the  elements  upon  each  other,  and 
answering  to  the  formulte  AsBr,  and  Asl,  respectively. 

33d.  Sulphides  of  Arsenic, — There  are  three  well-defined 
sulphides  of  arsenic,  corresponding  to  the  formula  As,S„  As,S,, 
and  As^S,.  The  first  two  occur  as  natural  minerals,  realgar  and 
injnment,  and  may  ako  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  artificial 
processes ;  the  third  is  known  only  in  combination. 

339.  Bisulphide  of  Arsenic  (As^S,). — ^The  native  mineral  re- 
algar has  this  composition.  The  compound  is  obtained  artifi- 
cially by  melting  arsenic  with  sulphur,  or  arsenic  with  orpiment 
(see  the  next  section),  or  sulphur  with  arsenious  acid,  in  such 
proportions  in  either  case  as  will  bring  together  those  parts  by 
weight  of  the  two  elements  which  the  above  formula  requires. 
The  commercial  product  is  a  brownish-red  opaque  substance  of 
variable  composition,  generally  containing  free  arsenious  acid. 
Bealgar  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  white  Indian  fire,  a  mixture 
of  24  parts  of  nitre,  7  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  realgar,  sometimes 
used  as  a  signal  light. 

340.  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic  (Asfi^), — ^This  sulphide  occurs  na- 
tive in  translucent  rhombic  prisms  of  a  yellow  color.  It  is 
obtained  artificially  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  an  arsenite  acidulated  with  chlor- 
hydiic  acid;  the  sulphide  falls  as  a  bright  yellow  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids.  It  melts  easily,  and 
bums  in  the  air  with  a  pale  blue  flame ;  in  dosed  vessels  it  may 
be  sublimed  without  change. 

Under  the  name  of  orpiment,  this  sulphide  is  used  as  an  orange 
pigment ;  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  arsenious  acid,  called 
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king's  yelloWy  was  formerly  employed  as  a  yellow  pigment. 
This  impnre  tersulphide  was  made  by  snbliming  7  parts  of 
arsenious  acid  with  1  part  of  sulphur,  a  proportion  of  sulphur 
not  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  acid  into  tersulphide.  If  a  pat- 
tern be  printed  upon  cotton  cloth  with  a  preparation  containing 
arsenious  acid,  and  the  cloth  be  then  passed  through  water  con- 
taining sulphydric  acid,  orpiment  will  be  deposited  in  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth  and  the  pattern  will  be  brought  out  in  orange-yellow. 
We  have  already  seen  (Exp.  132)  that  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
yields  a  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  when  heated  in  a  closed  tube 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  sulphide  is  readily  dissolyed  by  a  cold  solution  of  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  conyerting  part  of 
the  arsenic  in  the  sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  while  the  alkali- 
metal  combines  with  the  sulphur  liberated ;  this  alkaline  sulphide 
then  unites  with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  sidphide  of  arsenie 
to  form  a  sidjphursaU,  whose  composition  is  that  of  an  arsenite 
m  wliich  the  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur. 

4AsA  +  5K:,0  «  3(K,S,As,S,)  +  2KfiMfi^. 
If  an  acid  be  added  to  this  solution,  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  an  acid  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  an  alkaline  sulphide,  but  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  re- 
combine  and  are  separated  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic. 

3(K,S,As,S3)  +  2K:,0,As,0,  +  lOHCl »  lOKQ  +  5H,0  +  4A8,8,. 

341.  Sidpharsenites, — ^The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  unites  with 
basic  metallic  sulphides  in  three  different  proportions,  forming 
with  potassium,  for  example,  the  three  salts  3K,S,Aa2S3,  2E[,S, 
As^S,,  and  E^SyAs^Sg.  One  mode  of  preparing  a  sulpharsenite 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  section ;  another  method  is  to  dis- 
solve arsenious  acid  in  an  alkaline  sulphjdrate,  in  which  case 
one-half  of  the  alkali  is  converted  into  arsenite  :— 

Dualistic :  2As,0,  +  4KH8  a  X^SMfi^  +  K,0,As,0,  +  2H^0, 
Empirical :  As,0,  +  2£:HS  a  E AsS,  +  KAsO,  +  H^O. 

The  sulpharsenites  of  the  other  metals  are  mostly  obtained  from 
the  sulpharsenites  of  sodium  and  potassium  by  the  method  of 
double  decomposition.  The  sulpharsenites  are  either  yellow  or 
red ;  they  are  obscure  bodies,  of  no  practical  importance  at  pre- 


sent.  They  illustrate,  bowevery  two  points  of  theoretical  in* 
terest — namely,  the  existence  of  sulphur-salts  which  bear  to 
sulphides  the  same  relation  which  oxygen  salts  bear  to  oxides, 
and  the  paraUelism  of  composition  between  these  two  classes  of 
salts.  We  place  beside  each  other  the  empirical  formulae  of  the 
sulphur-salts  of  potassium  and  arsenic,  and  the  corresponding 
oxygen-salts : — 

Sulphwr-BdlU*  Oxygen^salU. 

K3A8S,  KjAsO, 

K,A8,S,  k:,as,o, 

KAsS,  KAsO, 

342.  Quinquisulphide  ofArsmte  (AB,p^), — A  sulphide  of  arsenic 
corresponding  to  anhydrous  arsenic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  The  quinquisulphide  is  known  only  in  combination  with 
sulphides  of  the  metals  in  sulphur-salts  called  stdpharseniates. 
When  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  digested  with  some  ter- 
Bulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  enough  to  permit  the  formation  of 
the  quinquisulphide,  and  the  solution,  after  long  standing,  is  con- 
centrated by  cfvaporation  and  then  cooled,  large  colorless  crystals 
of  Bulpharseniate  of  sodium  are  obtained,  which  are  not  changed 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  haye  the  composition  in- 
dicated by  the  formula  3Naj,S,As,S,  +  15H,0.  The  sulphar- 
seniate,  SNa^S^As^S,,  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  aqueous 
BQlution  of  the  corresponding  oxygen-salt  2Na,0,As20,  with  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas.  The  sulpharseniates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and 
a  few  others,  are  soluble  in  wat^ ;  but  the  greater  number  of  sul- 
pharseniates are  insoluble.  These  insoluble  salts  are  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphacseniate  with  a  solution  of 
some  salt  of  the  metal  whose  sulpharseniate  is  desired.  The  same 
parallelism  is  observable  between  sulpharseniates  and  arseniateB 
as  between  snlpharsenites  and  arsenites^ 
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CHAPTER    XVm. 

AHTIKOKT. 

313.  Antimony  is  found  natiye,  both  alone  and  alloyed  witb 
other  metalsy  especiallj  with  anenicy  niokel,  and  silver.  There 
exist  also  a  considerable  number  of  minerals  which  oonsLst  of, 
or  contain,  lai^  proportions  of  the  compounds  of.  antimony  with 
oxygen  and  sulphur. 

344.  All  the  antimony  of  oommerce  is  obtained  from  the 
mineral  tersulphide,  Sb^S,.  The  symbol  for  antimony  is  6b, 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  substance,  Stibium,  This  sulphide 
is  very  fusible,  melting  readily  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  it  may 
therefore  be  separated  from  the  earthy  or  rooky  gangue  in  which 
it  occurs  by  simple  fusion  at  a  low  temperature.  The  metal  is 
obtained  from  the  sulphide  by  several  different  processes : — ^1.  By 
adding  to  the  melted  sulphide  iron  nails,  filings,  or  scraps ;  the 
iron  and  the  antimony  change  places. 

Sb^S,  +  3Pe  «  dPeS  +  2Sb. 
2.  By  roasting  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a  ooaise 
powder,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  has  been  burnt  off 
and  the  antimony  converted  into  the  oxide ;  this  residue  is  then 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  charcoal  powder,  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  or  some  equivalent  reducing  flux,  and  heated  in  co- 
vered crucibles  to  fiill  redness ;  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible.  3.  By  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  the  scales  whicdi  fall  fh>m  hot  iron  when  it  is  ham- 
mered (an  oxide  of  iron),  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  charcoal ; 
this  process  is  a  sort  of  combination  in  a  single  operation  of  the 
two  preceding  methods.  Since  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  anti- 
mony and  the  metal  itself  are  somewhat  volatile  at  moderate 
temperatures,  it  has  thus  far  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  a 
considerable  loss  of  metal  during  the  melting,  roasting,  and  re- 
ducing of  the  ore.  From  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  metal  is 
lost,  according  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  workmen. 

345.  The  commonest  impurities  in  commercial  antimony  are 
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solphiir,  sodituDy  BTBenic,  lead,  iron,  and  (Hipper.  These  imptui- 
ties  injure  the  antimony  for  many  of  its  applications  in  the  arts; 
and  the  eztensiye  use  of  antimonial  preparations  in  medicine 
renders  the  removal  of  the  arsenic  a  point  of  particular  impor- 
tance. The  purification  may  be  efifeoted  by  fusing  the  powdered 
metaly  first,  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and  carbo- 
nate of  sodium,  and,  secondly,  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  nitre.  These  fusions  may  be  several  times  repeated ; 
the  impurities  are  either  oxidized  or  converted  into  sulphides, 
and  enter  the  slag.  Lead,  however,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
these  processes ;  this  impurity  is  removed  by  ^ing  the  anti- 
mony with  oxide  of  antimony ;  the  lead  changes  places  with  the 
antimony  in  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  converted  into  Htharge. 

346.  Antimony  is  a  brittle  metal,  having  a  bluish-white  color, 
a  brilliant  lustre,  and  a  highly  crystalline  structure.  The  cakes 
of  the  commercial  metal  usually  present  upon  their  upper  sur- 
faces beautiful  stellate  or  fern-like  markings.  like  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  it  is  dimorphous,  crystallizing  both  in  rhombohedrons 
and  octahedrons.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  from  6*60 
to  6*85 ;  its  atomic  weight  is  122.  Eor  a  metal,  it  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  At  450°  it  melts,  gives  off  vapors 
at  a  low  red  heat,  and  takes  fire  at  full  redness,  burning  brilliantly, 
with  evolution  of  white  fumes  of  the  teroxide  (Sb,0,).  If  the 
antimony  is  contaminated  with  arsenic,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
garlic  odor,  due  to  the  presence  of  this  impurity,  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  vapors. 

Exp,  184. — ^Melt  about  0*5  grm.  of  antimony  by  heating  it  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  (See  Chapter  XX.)  Throw 
the  white,  glowing  globule  into  the  middle  of  a  large  tray  made  of 
eoarse  paper ;  the  globule  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  small  beads,  which 
fly  over  the  paper,  leaving  in  their  trail  a  white,  powdery  oxide. 

Exp.  135. — Melt  a  second  small  fragment  of  antimony  upon  char- 
coal as  before,  but,  instead  of  throwing  it  firom  the  coal,  allow  it  to  cool 
I  there  slowly.    The  globule  will,  in  this  case,  become  covered  with  an 

efflorescence  of  crystals  of  the  oxide. 

The  metal  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  dry  or  moist  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  easily,  but  does 
not  dissolve  it;  the  insoluble  quinquioxide,  or  some  mixed 
oxide,  is  formed,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed. 
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Powdered  antimony  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine  gaa» 
and  combines  veaj  energetically  with  bromine  and  iodiiio. 
When  finely  powdered,  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling  chlorhydric  add, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  if  a  little  nitric  add  be  added  to  the 
chlorhydrio,  the  metal  dissolves  easily,  to  form  a  solution  ci 
terchloride  of  antimony  (SbCl,).  The  metal,  when  in  fine  pow- 
der, is  also  dissolved  readily  by  scdutions  of  the  higher  sulphides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  with  formation  of  sulphantimonitesand 
sulphantimoniatee. 

347.  In  spite  of  the  strong  tendency  of  this  metal  to  crystal- 
lize, it  can  be  obtained  in  an  amorphous  form  by  the  electrolysii 
of  concentrated  antimonial  solutions.  This  amorphous  antimony 
always  contains,  however,  6  or  6  per  cent  of  terchloride  of  an- 
timony and  a  trace  of  chlorhydric  add ;  whether  these  foreign 
substances  are  retained  mechanically,  or  not,  within  the  mass,  Ib 
not  dear.  The  amorphous  metal  has  a  dark  steel-color,  a  smooth 
surface,  a  oomparatively  soft  texture,  a  lustrous  amorphous  frac- 
ture and  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  5*74  to  6'83.  Wh«i 
gently  heated  or  sharply  struck,  the  amorphous  antimony  sud- 
denly manifests  a  great  heat,  the  temperature  rising  from  15^  to 
230°  and  upwards,  and  fumes  of  terchloride  of  antimony  are 
evolved.  After  undergoing  this  peculiar  change,  the  metal  ap- 
proximates to  the  crystalline  variety  in  structure,  density,  and 
eolor. 

348.  Antimony  enten  into  the  composition  of  several  veiy 
valuable  alloys.  Typ^metal  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony, 
containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  antimony.  For  stereotype 
plates  -^  to  ^  of  tin  is  usually  added  to  this  alloy.  The  com- 
mon white  metallic  alloys  used  for  cheap  teapots,  spoons,  forks, 
and  like  utensils,  are  variously  compounded  of  brass,  tin,  lead, 
bismuth,  and  antimony ;  for  example,  a  superior  kind  of  pewter 
is  made  of  12  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  copper;  Britannia  metal  ib  sometimes  compounded  of  equal 
parts  of  brass,  antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead.  The  value  of 
antimony  in  these  alloys  depends  upon  the  hardness  which  it 
communicates  to  tiie  compounds,  without  rendering  them  inoon* 
veniently  brittie. 

With  zinc,  antimony  forms  two  alloys  having  a  definite  erys- 
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talline  character.  The  alloy  containing  43  per  cent,  of  sine 
crystalliBcfl  in  silver- white  needle-like  prisms ;  it  answers  to  the 
formula  Sb^n,.  The  alloy  containing  33  per  cent,  of  zinc 
crystallizes  in  broad  plates  presenting  no  similarity  to  the  form 
of  the  other  alloy ;  it  answers  to  the  formula  SbZn.  These 
alloys,  especially  Sb^Zn,,  decompose  boiling  water  with  evola- 
tion  of  hydrogen.  The  crystab  of  these  two  alloys  are  obtained 
by  the  method  of  fusion  (§  194).  In  each  of  these  ciystallized 
alloys,  the  crystalline  form  may  be  preserved,  although  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  may  vary  considerably  from  the  exact 
atomic  proportions  indicated  by  their  formulae.  Thus  needles  may 
be  obtained  in  which  the  actual  proportion  of  antimony  present 
varies  from  35*77  per  cent,  to  57*24  per  cent.,  the  exact  atomic 
proportion  being  55*7  per  cent. ;  and  the  percentage  of  antimony 
in  the  plates  may  flEdl  as  low  as  64*57,  or  may  rise  as  high  aa 
79-42,  although  65-07  per  cent,  is  the  true  atomic  proportion. 
These  interesting  crystalline  alloys  strikingly  illustrate,  therefore, 
a  principle  of  wide  applicability,  namely,  that  a  definite  crystal- 
line form  is  not  necessarily  a  guaranty  of  an  unvarying  chemical 
composition. 

349.  Antimony  and  Hydrogen, — ^The  composition  of  the  ga- 
seous compound  of  these  two  elements  is  not  certainly  known, 
inasmiich  as  it  has  never  yet  been  prepared  free  from  admixed 
hydrogen.  When  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  antimony  is  poured 
into  a  mixture  of  sine  and  dilute  acid  which  is  disengaging  hy- 
drogen, the  antimony  compound  is  decomposed;  one  portion  of 
the  antimony,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  deposited 
upon  the  zinc,  while  another  portion  usually  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  assumes  the  gaseous  state.  When  this  compound 
gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate 
IB  produced  which  has  been  found  to  consist  of  antimonide  of 
silver,  SbAg,.  Since  silver  is  a  metal  which  replaces  hydrogen, 
atom  for  atom,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  gas  which  has 
produced  this  precipitate  must  have  the  compositioli  represented 
by  the  formula  SbH,.  This  supposition  derives  strength  from 
the  analogous  formulae  of  the  weU-known  gases  ammonia,  NH,, 
phospliuretted  hydrogen,  PH,,  and  arseniurettedhyrogen,  AsH, 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  inodorous  when 
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free  from  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkaline  liquids.  The  gas  is  deoomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  anti- 
mony and  hydrogen ;  it  bums  in  the  air  with  a  whitish  flame, 
and  gives  off  a  white  smoke  of  terozide  of  antimony ;  when  a 
bit  of  cold  porcelain  is  held  against  a  burning  jet  of  the  gas,  a 
sooty  spot  of  metallic  antimony  is  deposited  on  the  porcelain. 
These  reactions  resemble  those  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  (§  308). 
£xp,  136. — ^Diasolye  0*5  grm.  of  tartar*emetic  (tartrate  of  antimonj 
and  potassium)  in  about  30  c.  c.  of  water.  Add  a  few  centimetres  of 
the  solution  thus  obtained  to  the  bottle  of  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Figure  48,  in  which  hydrogen  is  already  being  generated  from  sine 

Fig.  4a 


and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  will  be  produced, 
and  should  be  submitted  to  precisely  the  same  series  of  operations  by 
which  arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  examined.  (Exp.  183.)  By  heat* 
ing  the  hard  glass  tube  at  a  and  b  successively,  two  mirrors  of  antimony 
will  be  obtained ;  when  the  gas  reaches  the  jet  without  decomposition, 
the  white  color  of  the  flame  will  be  observable ;  when  a  cold  piece  of 
porcelain  is  pressed  against  the  burning  jet,  spots  of  antimony  will  be 
deposited  thereon.    Preserve  these  ndrrors  and  spots. 

JExp,  137. — Compare  together  the  spots  obtained  on  porcelain  from 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  (Exp.  133)  and  from  antimoniuretted  hydrogen 
(Exp.  136).  1.  The  arseniosl  spot  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  brown 
eolor,  when  thin ;  the  stain  of  antimony  has  a  feeble  lustre,  and  u 
smoiry-black.  2.  The  aisenieal  stain  disappears  readily  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  heat  below  redness ;  the  stain  of  antimony  is  volatile  cody 
at  a  red  heat  On  account  of  the  comparative  want  of  volatility  which 
characterizes  the  antimony  deposit,  the  mirrors  of  antimony  obtained 
in  the  glass  tube  (Exp.  186)  are  always  deposited  nearer  the  heated 
portion  of  the  tube  than  the  arsenic  mirrors  are.  8.  The  arsenical 
stains  may  be  distinguished,  moreover,  from  the  antimoidal  stains  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  ^'  chloride  of  soda  "  (a  mixtoxe  of  hypochlorite 
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of  sodium  witli  chloride  of  Bodium,  prepared  by  miziiig  a  Bolntion  of 
chloride  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  aodium  in  excess^  and  filtering) ; 
this  flolutiony  which  is  analogous  to,  and  indeed  may  be  replaced  by, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (§  120),  immediately  dissolves  arsenical 
spots,  but  leaves  antimonial  spots  unaffected  for  a  long  time.  For  the 
^iplication  of  this  test  it  is  convenient  to  jooduoe  some  spots  on  the 
interior  of  a  concave  bit  of  porcelain.  4  On  warming  an  arsenic 
spot  with  a  drop  or  two  of  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  a 
stight  residue  of  arsenic  acid  is  left,  recognizable  by  its  ready  solubility 
in  a  drop  of  water;  if  to  this  drop  of  arsenic  acid  solution  a  drop  of 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  be  added,  a  brick-red  turbidity,  due  to  the 
formation  of  arseniate  of  silver,  will  be  produced.  This  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adding  exactly  ammonia  enough  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ^ver  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  forms  at 
first.  The  antimony  spot  treated  in  the  same  way  yields  no  such  red 
precipitate.  6.  An  antimony  stain  will  dissolve  readily  in  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  which  has  become  yellow 
by  keeping ;  when  such  a  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  bright 
orange  stain  remains.  The  arsenical  stain,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  per- 
ceptibly affected  by  the  yellow  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  solution, 
unless  heat  is  applied. 

Exp.  188. — Connect  the  tube  of  hard  glass  in  which  two  arsenic 
mirrors  were  formed,  in  Exp.  1S8,  with  a  sulphuretted-hydrogen-ge- 
nerator (Appendix,  §  10),  interposing  between  the  tube  and  the  gene- 
rator a  suitable  drying-tube  or  bottle  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium ; 
then  transmit  through  the  tube  a  very  dow  stream  of  sulphydric  acid 
gas,  and  heat  the  mirrors  with  a  small  gas-flame,  proceeding  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  border  of  the  mirrors,  in  the  diiection  opposite  to  that 
of  the  gas  current. 

Repeat  the  same  process  with  the  tube  containing  the  antimony 
minors  obtained  in  Exp.  136. 

YeUow  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  formed  in  one  case,' and  orange-red 
or  black  tersulphide  of  antimony  in  the  other.  When  both  metals  are 
present  in  one  mirror,  the  two  sulphides  appear  side  by  side,  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  as  the  more  volatile  lying  invariably  beyond  the 
sulphide  of  antimony. 

Exp,  139. — ^Transmit  through  the  tube  which  contains  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  a  stream  of  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas  (§  05),  without  apply- 
ing heat ;  no  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  yellow  sulphide. 

Transmit  the  same  gas  through  the  tube  containing  the  sulphide  of 
antimony;  fbe  sulphide  of  antimony  will  immediately  disappear.  If 
fte  gaseous  cunent  be  then  passed  through  some  wateri  the  presenoe 
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of  antimony  in  the  water  can  be  demonstrated  hy  means  of  solphydrie 
acid  (§  210). 

When  both  sulphides  are  present  at  onoe,  the  chlorhydric  add  at- 
tacks and  removes  the  sulphide  of  antinony,  while  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic  remains  behind.  A  drop  or  two  of  ammonia-water,  drawn  into 
the  tube,  will  then  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  This  solubility  in 
ammonia  distinguishes  the  yellow  sulphide  from  sulphur  itself  witii 
which  it  might  otherwise  be  sometimes  confounded. 

Antimony  and  Oxygen, — Antimony  forms  two  well-marked 
oxides,  analogous  to  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  the  teroxide  or  anti- 
monious  acid,  Sb^O,,  and  the  quinquioxide  or  antimonic  acid, 
Sb^j ;  a  compound  of  these  two  oxides  Sb^O,,  Sbj^O^  =»  2Sbj,0^ 
is  sometimes  recognized  as  a  distinct  oxide  under  the  name  of  the 
quadroxide. 

350.  Teroande  of  Antimony, — ^This  oxide  occurs  as  a  natural 
mineral,  called  White  Antimony  or  Antimony  Bhom.  like 
arsenious  acid,  it  is  dimorphous,  crystallizing  in  rhombic  piiams 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  also  in  regular  octahedrons. 
The  artificial,  as  well  as  the  native,  teroxide  is  dimorphous. 
Antimonious  oxide  is  produced  when  antimony  is  burnt  in  the 
air,  or  heated  to  fuU  redness  in  imperfectly  covered  crucibloB. 
The  easiest  mode  of  getting  it  is  to  heat  the  tersulphide  (Sb^SJ 
with  strong  chlorhydric  acid  as  long  as  sulphydric  add  continues 
to  escape,  and  pour  the  resulting  solution  of  the  terohloride 
(SbCl,)  into  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium : — 

2SbCl,  +  3Na,C0,  s  Sb,0,  +  6Naa  +  3C0,. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  be  cold  or  only,  warm 
instead  of  boiling,  a  hydrate  of  the  teroxide  is  predpitated; 
Sb,0„H,0  =  2SbH0,. 

Antimonious  oxide  is  white  or  grayish- white  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  turns  yellow  when  heated.  It  melts  below  a  red 
heat,  and  sublimes  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  in  a 
closed  vessel.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  partly  converted  into 
antimonic  acid.  It  is  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
ignition  with  hydrogen,  charcoal,  or  potassium.  Teroxide  of 
antimony  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  freely  in  strong  chlor- 
hydric acid ;  it  also  dissolves  in  a  hot  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  or 
of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  (cream  of  tartar).    !Bie  solutioii 
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obtained  in  the  latter  ease  oontaini  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassium  (C^H^KSbO^),  commoolj  called  tartar-emetio.  Ordi- 
nary nitrio  add  does  not  dissolve  the  teroxide ;  but  fuming  nitrio 
add  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  both  dissolve  it,  forming  solutions 
which  ultimately  deposit  shining  scales  of  a  nitrate  in  the  one  case 
and  a  sulphate  in  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  facts,  that  this  oxide  of  antimony  dif- 
fers from  all  the  oxides  which  we  have  heretofore  studied,  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  reacting  upon  strong  acids  in  such  wise  as  to  form 
salts  wherein  the  antimony  plays  very  much  the  same  part  which 
lead  plays  in  nitrate  of  lead  PbN^Og  (Exp.  42),  or  calcium  in 
CaSO^  (p.  88).  This  truth  is  expressed  in  technical  language 
when  we  say  that  the  teroxide  of  antimony  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  hose;  the  oxides  heretofore  studied  have  either  been  adds, 
fike  the  oxygen  acids  of  the  chlorine  and  sulphur  groups,  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenie,  or  they  have  been  indifferent 
bodies  not  inclined  to  fbcm  definite,  stable  oomponnds  by  union 
with  other  snbstanoes. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  teroxide  of  antimony  is  thus  some- 
times a  base,  on  the  other  it  also  acts  as  a  feeble  add.  The  arti- 
fidal  teroxide  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  forming  veiy  unstable  aitUimonitety  whioh  are  decomposed 
by  boiling,  or  mere  evaporation.  These  antimonites  are  analo- 
gous to  the  anenites ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  arsenious  add 
is  not  ozdy  a  stronger  add  than  antimooious,  but  that,  unlike 
antimonious  oxide,  it  never  plays  the  part,  of  a  base. 

351.  AntimonuUe  of  Antimany  or  Quadroaids  of  Antimon/if 
(Bb^O^). — This  oxide^  occurs  as  a  native  mineraL  It  may  be 
^epared  artificially  by  heating  strongly  the  quinquioxide  (Sb,0,), 
or  by  roasting  the  teroxide  or  the  tersulphide,  or  by  treating  pow. 
dered  antimony  with  an  excess  of  nitric  add.  As  thus  prepared, 
it  is  white,  infbdble,  and  imalterable  by  heat,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  soluble  in  chlorhydric  add,  and  easily  resolvable, 
by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  into  antimonious 
SKide  and  antunonio  add.  2Sbj^04  «  Sb^O^ySb^O,.  The  oxide 
BHiy  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two  other 
soddes  of  antimony ;  but  it  is  sometimes  conndered  a  distinot 
aside  on  the  ground  ^hai  it  yields  by  fosion  with  oaustio  potash, 
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or  carbonate  of  potassium,  an  amorphons  saline  mass  whose 
oomposition  answers  to  the  formola  KfiySbfi^.  This  salt  itself, 
however,  if  such  it  be,  can  be  regarded  as  a  mixtnre  of  an  aoti- 
monite  and  an  antimoniate : — 

2(K,0,Sb,0,)  «  K,0,8b,0,  +  Z,0,8b,0,. 
d52.  Quinquioxide  of  ATttimony  or  Antimonic  Acid  (Sb,Of)rf— > 
This  compound  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate : — 1.  Bj  treating  anti- 
monj  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  2.  By  decomposing  the  quinquichloride  of  antimony, 
SbCl„  (§  364),  with  water  :— 

2Sba,  +  6H,0  »  Sb.O,  +  lOHCL 

8.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potassium 
(Kfifihfi^  +  5H,0)  with  a  strong  add.  This  antimoniate  of 
potassium  is  obtained  by  fusing  one  part  of  antimony  with  four 
parts  of  nitre,  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  tepid  water  to  re- 
move nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  boUing  the  residue  fear 
an  hour  or  two  with  water ;  the  white  insoluble  mass  of  anhy- 
drous antimoniate  is  thereby  transformed  into  a  soluble  hydrate, 
and  the  solution,  treated  with  a  strong  acid,  yields  a  precipitate 
of  hydrated  antimonic  add.  The  hydrated  antimoniate  of  po- 
tassium itself  is  a  gummy,  uncrystallizable  salt. 

The  hydrated  oxide,  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods,  gives 
off  its  water  at  a  heat  bebw  redness,  and  yields  anhydrous  anti- 
monic acid  as  a  yellowish,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  adds.  At  a  red  heat  it  gives  off  one-fifth  of  its  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  the  quadroxide.  A  boiling  solution  of  caustie 
potash  dissolves  the  oxide. 

The  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  the  first  and  third  of  flie 
above  methods  is  not  identical  with  that  which  results  from  the 
second  process.  The  product  of  the  first  and  third  methods  is 
called  antimonic  add ;  the  product  of  the  second  is  called  iiMt- 
antimonic  add,  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  adverb  whidi  was 
used  in  compodtion  to  denote  a  change  of  place,  condition,  or 
quality.  Antimonic  add  forms  normal  salts  of  the  composition 
M^OySb^O,  and  acid  salts  containing  Mfij^Bhfi^^  while  met- 
antimonic  add  forms  normal  salts  containing  ■2M,0,Sb,0,  and 
add  salts  answering  to    the  formula  2Mfi^\)fi^}   the  add 
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metantimoniates  are  isomerio  (§  312)  with  fhe  normal  anti- 
moniates. 

The  metantimoniates  of  Bodinm,  potassium,  and  ammonium  are 
crystalline;  the  antimoniates  of  the  same  bases  are  gelatinous 
and  uncrystallizable.  The  antimoniates  and  metantimoniates 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water ;  all  other  antimoniates  and  met- 
antimoniates are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  Normal  anti- 
moniates correspond  with  normal  nitrates : — 

M,0,Sb,0,  »  M,Sb,0,  »  2MSbO,. 
M,0,N,0,  =  M^.O,  «  2MN0,. 
Normal  metantimoniates  are  analogous  to  pyrophosphates  :— 

2Mfi,S\0,  »  M^Sb.O,. 
2M,0,P.O.    «M,P,0,. 

AnHmomf  and  Chlorine, — ^Antimony  forms  two  chlorides,  a 
terchloride,  SbCl,,  and  a  quinquichloride,  SbCl^,  both  of  which 
have  their  analogues  in  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  already 
studied;  the  terchloride  is  also  comparable  with  the  chloride 
of  arsenic.  The  metal  unites  directly  with  chlorine  on  contact 
(Exp.  54),  and  the  two  chlorides  are  bodies  of  considerable  sta- 
bihty. 

353.  Terchloride  of  Antimony  (SbCl,).— This  chloride  is 
formed  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  slowly  through  a  tube  con- 
taining antimony  in  large  excess.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
distilling  3  parts  of  antimony  with  8  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(chloride  of  mercury),  or  2  parts  of  the  tersulphide  of  antimony 
with  4*6  parts  of  coirosive  sublimate : — 

2Sb+8HgCl,a«28bCl,  +  3Hg;  Sb,8,  +  3HgCl,-28bCl,  +  SHgS. 

The  easiest  method  of  preparing  this  chloride  is  to  dissolve  the 
tersulphide  of  antimony  in  strong,  hot  chlorhydric  acid,  or  me- 
tallic antimony  in  the  same  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has 
been  added ;  the  resulting  liquid,  in  either  case,  after  evapora- 
tion to  an  oily  consiBtency,  should  be  distilled. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  terchloride  of  antimony  is  a 
translucent  yellowish  substance  of  fatty  consistency,  whence  its 
popular  name,  butter  of  antimony.  It  melts  at  72°  and  boils  at 
about  20(P,  fames  slightly  in  the  air,  is  deliquescent  and  highly 
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oorrosiTe.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  is  deoompoeed  into  ohlor- 
hjdrio  acid  and  terozide  of  antimony,  which,  howeyer,  remains 
united  with  a  portion  of  the  chloride,  forming  a  white  powder 
which  contains  antimony,  chlorine,  and  oxygen,  hat  is  somewhat 
variahle  in  oomposition.  This  white  precipitate  is  redissolTed 
hy  excess  of  chlorhydrio  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  ohta'^ed  is 
the  most  convenient  that  can  be  used  for  exhibiting  the  reaotioiu 
of  antimony.  The  addition  of  tartaric  acid  to  this  solntioii  pce- 
yents  its  decomposition  by  water. 

£xp.  140. — In  a  flask  of  about  200  c  c  capacity,  heat  genHy  0*5 
grm.  of  finely  powdered  antimony  with  dO  c  c  of  strong  chloihydiic 
acid,  to  which  10  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  When  com- 
plete solution  has  been  efiected,  poor  a  little  of  the  chloride  into  w^er, 
to  demonstrate  the  decomposition  just  referred  ta  Evaporate  the  rest 
of  the  solution  to  the  oonaistency  of  a  thick  syrup;  it  is  the  butter  of 
antimony. 

The  anhydrous  terchloride  oombines  with  the  chlorides  dt 
sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium,  and  certain  other  chlorides, 
to  produce  crystalline  saline  compounds,  analogous  in  composi- 
tion to  those  oxygen  and  sulphur  compounds  to  which  the  term 
$dU  is  commonly  applied. 

354.  Quinquichhride  of  Antimony  (SbClJ. — ^This  compound 
is  formed,  witn  brilliant  combustion,  when  finely  powdered  anti- 
mony is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas  (Exp.  54).  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  warm  powdered  antimony, 
or  over  the  terchloride. 

£xp.  141.-- FUl  a  hard-glass  tube,  No.  2,  160  cm.  long  with 
coarsely  powdered  antimony,  and  fit  one  end  of  the  tube  so  charged 
into  a  tubulature  of  a  two-necked  glass  receiver,  the  other  neck  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  souroe  of  diy  chlorine.  Support  the  long 
tube  at  an  angle  of  10^  or  16^  with  the  table,  so  that  its  opeji  end  shall 
be  some  20  cm.  higher  than  the  end  which  enters  the  recdyer. 
Keeping  the  tube  warm  throughout  its  whole  extent,  pass  chlorine 
slowly  and  continuously  into  the  receiver.  Combination  takes  place 
in  the  tube  and  the  product  flows  back  into  the  receiver,  where  it  re- 
mains in  contact  with  chlorine ;  the  long  layer  of  antimony  prevents 
the  escape  of  any  free  chlorine.  Preserve  the  product  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle. 

The  quinquichloride  is  a  colorless,  or  yellowish  Uquid,  which 
ia  vevy  volatile  and  emits  suffocating  fiunes.    Water  bt  mall 
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proportion  forms  with  it  white  deliqueaeeiit  eryitalB,  but  in  large 
quantity  water  decompoaes  the  chloride  into  chlorhydrio  and 
antimonic  acids. 

355.  We  are  familiar  with  nitric  acid  (N,0,)  aa  an  oxidising 
agent,  aa  a  substance  which  readily  yields  some  of  its  oxygen  to 
other  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact ;  in  a  perfectly 
analogous  sense,  the  quinquichloride  of  antimony  and  its  analogue 
the  quinquichloride  of  phosphoros,  may  be  said  to  be  chloridizing 
agents  of  great  power,  for  they  readily  impart  chlorine  to  other 
snbstanees.  These  two  chlorides  are  much  used  in  organic  chci- 
mistry  for  preparing  chlorine  compounds ;  thus,  for  example,  the 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  called  eihylene  or  okfiant  gas, 
CyE^,  is  converted  by  passing  through  boiling  quinquichloride  of 
antimony  into  an  oily  bichloride,  C^H^Gl,,  known  as  Dutch  liquid. 
The  quinquichloride  acts  as  a  carrier  of  free  chlorine,  being  itbelf 
reduced  to  the  terchloride. 

Terhromide  and  Teriodide  of  Antimony  (SbBr,  and  Sbl,). — ^It 
is  enough  to  mention  the  existence  of  these  compounds,  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements. 

Antimony  and  Sulphur. — Antimony  forms  two  sulphides,  Sb^S, 
and  8b,S,,  corresponding  to  antimonious  oxide  and  antiroouio 
acid,  and  possibly  an  intermediate  sulphide  corresponding  to  the 
quadroxide. 

356.  Teraulphide  of  Antimony  (Sb^S,). — ^This  compound  exists 
in  the  crystalline  and  in  the  amorphous  state.  Crystallized  ter* 
sulphide  of  antimony  is  a  natural  mineral  called  grey  antimony  or 
antimony-glance.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  antimony  and  anti- 
mony compounds  of  commerce.  The  mineral  has  a  lead-grey 
eolor  and  a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  friable  and  very  fusible,  melting 
even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  At  a  white  heat  it  may  be  distilled 
unchanged  in  closed  vessels,  but  by  roasting  in  the  open  air  it  is 
converted  into  a  fusible  mixture  of  teroxide  and  tersulphide  of 
antimony.  This  o^eulphide,  after  it  has  been  fused,  constitutes 
the  commereial  glaes  of  antimony ^  which  contains  about  8  parts 
of  the  teroxide  to  1  part  of  the  tersulphide ;  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphide,  the  darker  the  tint  of  the  glass. 

The  native  tersulphide  is  seldom  pure,  being  generally  con- 
taminated with  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic    To  obtain  pure 
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crystaUised  tersulphide  of  anfamonyy  it  ib  best  to  prepare  it  arti- 
ficially by  fuBUig  pore  metallic  antimony  with  sulphur  in  the 
required  proportions  by  weight.  The  materials  must  be  finely 
powdered  and  intimately  mixed,  and  the  mixture  thrown  by 
small  portions  into  a  heated  crucible.  The  reactions  of  crystal- 
lized sulphide  of  antimony  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  amor- 
phous sulphide,  to  be  presently  described ;  but  they  take  place  leas 
quickly,  on  account  of  the  greater  cohesion  of  the  mass. 

Amorphous  tersulphide  of  antim<my  can  be  procured  by  several 
processes,  from  which  we  may  select  the  two  simplest : — 1.  The 
natiye  grey  tersulphide  is  changed  into  the  amorphous  yariety 
by  keeping  it  in  the  fused  state  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
cooling  it  very  suddenly  by  throwing  the  Teasel  in  which  it  has 
been  melted  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  product 
is  an  amorphous  mass,  haying  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  less 
specific  gravity,  but  a  greater  hardness  than  that  of  the  crystal- 
line yariety.  Its  color,  in  thin  pieces,  is  hyacinth -red ;  in  the  state 
of  powder,  orange-brown.  2.  When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed 
into  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  antimony-salt  (that  of  tartar- 
emetic  fqf  example),  a  bright  orange-red  precipitate  of  a  hydrated 
tersulphide  of  antimony  is  formed,  which  may  be  rendered  anhy- 
drous at  a  moderate  heat  without  .losing  its  red  odor. 

Exp,  142. — Diasolve  2  grms.  of  tartar  emetic  in  60  c  c.  of  water 
and  add  to  the  solntion  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  pass  a  slow  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  a  self-regulating  generator  (Appendix, 
§  19),  through  this  solution  for  ten  minutes. ,  The  precipitate  is  the 
hydrated  tersulphide  of  antimony.  Collect  this  precipitate  upon  a 
filter  and  wash  it. 

Exp.  148. — Pour  a  dilute  cold  solution  of  caustic  soda  upon  the 
washed  precipitate  of  the  last  experiment  as  it  lies  upon  the  filter,  and 
collect  the  filtrate  in  a  test-tube ;  if  the  whole  precipitate  does  not 
shortly  redissolve,  pour  the  filtrate  a  second  time  upon  the  undissolved 
precipitate  in  the  filter,  or  use  an  additional  quantity  of  soda-lye,  if 
neceasary.  There  is  produced  a  mixture  of  tu^antinumite  of  sodium 
and  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  is  soluble  in  the  excess  of  soda-lve. 

2Sb^,  -h  6NaH0  »  dNa,S,Sb,S,  +  Sb,0,  -h  dH,0. 

Exp.  144. — Pour  the  clear  alkaline  solution,  obtained  m  the  last 
experiment,  into  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  dilute  chlorhydric  add. 
The  whole  of  the  antimony  will  be  thrown  down  again  as  tersulphide^ 
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without  any  erolation  of  solpliuretted  hydrogen,  hecauae  the  gaa 
evolved  from  the  sulphantiiiioiiite  is  exactly  absorbed  by  the  dissolved 
teroxide : — 

3Na,S,Sb,S,  +  0HC1  »  eNaCl  +  Sb^S,  +  3H^. 
SbjO,  +  3H,S  B  Sb^,    +  3H,0. 

When  hydrated  amorphous  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  is  dissolved ;  the  filtered 
liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  reddish-brown  substance,  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine,  and  known  as  kermes  mineral.  This  sub- 
stance is  not  a  definite  compound,  but  is  a  variable  mixture  of 
tersulphide  and^  teroxide  of  antimony,  the  latter  being  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  alkali.  Minute  crystals  of  teroxide 
of  antimony  have  been  redognized  in  this  mixture  by  microscopic 
examination.  A  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  will  dissolve  out  the 
teroxide.  leaving  the  tersulphide.  On  acidulating  the  cold  filtered 
liquid,  after  the  deposition  of  the  kermes,  with  chlorhydric  add, 
a  particularly  bright  orange  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
known  as  the  golden  sulphide,  is  precipitated.  Artificial  sulphide 
of  antimony  can,  indeed,  be  precipitated  of  almost  any  color  be- 
tween a  light  orange  and  a  blackish  brown.  A  vermilion-red 
sulphide  has  found  some  applications  as  a  paint. 

JBxp.  145. — ^Place  in  a  porcelain  dish  10  grms.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  antimony  of  about  l'd5  specific  gravity;  add  to  this  chlo- 
ride a  cold  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  made  by  dissolving  15 
grms.  of  the  salt  in  30  c  c  of  water ;  heat  the  dish  very  slowly,  and 
stir  its  contents  continually  so  long  as  any  precipitate  separates  from 
the  liquid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  Ib  thrown  down  of  a  brilliant 
red  color.  The  color  of  the  precipitate  is  darker  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  higher;  when,  therefore,  a  fine  red  is 
produced,  the  lamp  may  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  prevent  the  color 
from  growing  brown.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  drained 
thoroughly,  and  then  washed,  first  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  subse- 
quently with  water. 

Sulphantimonite  solutions,  similar  to  those  prepared  in  the  wet 
way,  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  dry 
caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  with  the  carbonates  of  sodium  or  potas- 
flium,  and  boiling  the  residue  with  water.  During  the  exposure 
to  air  of  hot  sulphantimonite  solutions,  a  process  of  oxidation 
takes  place,  whereby  the  sulphur  set  free  from  one  portion  of 
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the  salt  converts  another  portion  into  the  state  ctstdjahawthnordaiit 
so  that  on  acidulation  some  qninqnisulphide  of  antimony  is  pre- 
cipitated along  with  the  tersulphide. 

lake  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  the  tersnlphide  of  antimony  is 
a  sulphur-add  which  unites  with  basic  metallic  sulphides  to  form 
sulphur-salts.  The  artificial  sulphantimonites  of  the  alkalies 
have  been  alluded  to  above ;  there  are  many  natural  minerals  of 
analogous  composition ;  among  such  may  be  mentioned  Miargyrite, 
Ag,S,Sb,8,,  Boumonite,  2Pb,8,Cu,8,Sb,S„  and  Berthierite,  3Fe8, 
2Sb,8,. 

357.  Quinquisidphids  of  AnUmimy  (8b,Sg). — This  componnd, 
which  is  not  native,  is  made  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  quinquichloride  of  antimony  dissolved  in  tartaric  acid. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  acidulating  the  solution  of  the  sulph- 
antimoniate  ot  sodium,  3Na,8,8b,8,  :— 

3Na,8,SbA  +  6HC1  =  ONaQ  +  8b,8,  +  3H,8. 

The  quinquisulphide  is  an  orange-yellow,  anhydrous,  amorphooi 
powder,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it 
unites  with  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  to  form  sulphantimoniates; 
on  this  account  this  sulphide  is  often  called  tuiphantimonie  add* 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  the  sulphides,  sulphydrates,  and  hydrated 
oxides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium. 

The  sulphantimoniates  have  generally  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  3M,8,Sb,S^aB2M,8b8^,  analogoiu 
to  that  of  the  tribasic  phosphates  dM,0,P,0.et:2M,P0«.  The 
sulphantimoniates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallise  with  facility ;  those  of  the  heavy 
metals  are  insoluble.  The  latter  are  precipitated  by  adding  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphantimoniate  ot 
sodium,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess.  The  sodium  salt  may  Im 
prepared  as  follows : — 

In  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  or  other  vessel  which  can  be  closed,  mix 
thoroughly  22  grms.  of  elutriated  tersulphide  of  antimony,  26  gnna. 
of  ciystallized  carbonate  of  sodium,  2  grms.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  10 
grms.  of  quicklime,  slaked  after  weighing,  and  40  c  c  ot  water.  Let 
the  mixture  digest  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  24  hours,  with 
frequent  stirring ;  then  filter  the  liquid,  wash  the  residue  several  times 
with  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  the  wash^water  in  a  poroe- 
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lam  dish  or  deaa  iron  pan,  until  a  sample  yields  erystals  on  cooling.  The 
formation  of  the  salt  is  accelerated  by  boiling.  The  whole  is  then  left 
to  cool ;  the  deposited  crystals  are  washed  two  or  three  times  with 
cold  water  and  dried  under  a  bell-iar  over  a  dish  of  an  absorbent  like 
quicklime  or  oil  of  vitriol.  The  salt  is  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium 
Na^bS^+OH,0  i  it  forms  transparent,  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  regular 
tetrahedronSL 
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BISXITTR — THE    VITEOOBIT    OBOITP, 

858.  The  metal  bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state, 
but  also  00CUI8  in  combination  with  enlphur,  oxygen,  and  teUu* 
num.  It  is  prepared  for  the  arts  almost  ezoluaiyely  firom  native 
bismuth.  The  process  of  extracting  the  metal  from  the  gneiss 
and  clay-slate  in  which  it  generally  occurs  is  very  simple,  the 
mineral  being  merely  heated  in  dosed  iron  tubes,  inclined  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  melted  bismuth  runs  down  into  earthen  pots, 
which  are  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  the  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
It  is  then  ladled  out  and  run  into  moulds.  The  impure  metal, 
which  often  contains  sulphur,  arsenic,  copper,  nickel,  and  iron, 
may  be  purified  by  melting  it  two  or  three  times  with  about  ^ 
its  weight  of  nitre. 

Bismuth  is  a  tolerably  hard,  brittle  metal,  of  a  grayish- white 
color  with  a  reddish  tinge.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  more 
readily  than  any  other  metal ;  by  the  method  of  fusion  (§  188) 
it  may  be  obtained  in  most  beautiful  crystals,  made  highly  iri- 
descent by  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  their  surfaces 
while  they  are  still  hot;  these  crystals  look  like  cubes,  but  are 
really  rhombohedrons.  ^smuth,  like  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  is  dimorphous,  presenting  forms  both  of  the  mono- 
metric  and  hexagonal  systems.  The  metal  melts  at  264^  and 
expands  about  ^  in  solidifying;  hence  its  specific  gravity  is 
greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  When  the  metal  is 
subjected  to  strong  pressuie,  its  spedfic  gravity,  normally  9*83, 
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has  been  said  to  become  less.  At  a  high  temperature  bismnth 
may  be  distilled.  Of  all  metals  it  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree 
the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism.     Its  atomic  weight  is  210. 

Exposed  to  dry  or  moist  air  the  metal  does  not  alter;  but  when 
exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  super- 
ficially oxidized.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  bluish 
flam^,  forming  yellow  fumes.  Strong  chlorhydric  acid  acts  on  it 
with  difficulty ;  sulphuric  add  attacks  it  only  when  hot  and  con- 
centrated ;  nitric  acid  attacks  it  immediately,  and  effects  complete 
solution,  with  formation  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide. 

359.  Bismuth  promotes  the  fusibility  of  metals  with  which  it 
is  alloyed  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  most  remarkable 
alloy  of  bismuth  is  that  known  as  <*  fusible  metal."  When  com- 
posed of  1  part  of  lead,  1  part  of  tin,  and  2*parts  of  bismuth,  this 
alloy  melts  at  93^*75.  Solid  fusible  metal,  like  liquid  water, 
undergoes  an  anomalous  contraction  by  heat.  It  expands  regu- 
larly from  0^  to  35^,  then  contracts  gradually  as  the  temperature 
rises  to  55^,  at  which  point  it  is  less  bulky  than  at  0^,  again 
expands  rapidly  to  80°,  and  beyond  that  temperature  continues 
expanding  regularly  up  to  its  melting-point.  On  account  of  this 
property  of  expanding  as  it  cools  while  stiU  in  the  soft  state,  the 
alloy  is  much  used  for  taking  impressions  from  dies ;  the  finest 
and  faintest  lines  are  reproduced  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  an  alloy  possessing  such  properties  must  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  mixture  of  the  constituent  metals. 

No  compound  of  bismuth  and  hydrogen  is  as  yet  known. 

Bismuth  and  Oxygen — ^Bismuth  forms  two  principal  oxides, 
a  teroxide  (Bi,0,)  and  an  acid  oxide  (Bi,0,) ;  besides  these,  there 
is  an  intermediate  oxide  (Bi^O^)  which  may  be  represented  as  a 
compound  of  the  other  two  Bi^O,,  Bi,0,=2Bi,0^. 

360.  Teroxide  of  Bismwth  (Bi^O,). — ^This  oxide  is  formed  when 
the  metal  is  roasted  in  the  air,  but  is  best  obtained  by  gently 
igniting  the  nitrate  or  subniirate.  It  is  a  pale-yellow,  insoluble 
powder,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  heating  it  with  charcoaL  A  white  hydrate  of 
this  oxide,  'Bifi^Jlfi^2'SiB,0^^  may  be  precipitated  firom  a  salt 
of  bismuth  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.    Teroxide  of  bismuth  com- 
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bines  with  adds  to  fonn  the  bbmuth  salts ;  in  the  normal  salts 
one  atom  of  bismuth  replaces  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  thus : — 

Bi.0,  +  3(H.N,0.)  -  3H,0  +  Bi.3(N.O.). 
Basic  salts  of  bismuth  are  iJso  known,  in  which  a  lai^r  propor- 
tion of  bismuth  is  present.  Some  of  the  normal  salts  crystallize 
well  from  acid  solutions,  but  they  cannot  exist  in  solution  unless 
an  excess  of  acid  is  present.  On  diluting  solutions  of  the  nor- 
mal salts  with  water,  insoluble  basic  salts  are  precipitated ;  this 
reaction  recalls  the  behavior  of  antimony  solutions.  The  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  Bi,  8(N,0,)  +  dH,0,  is  the  commonest  soluble  salt  of 
bismuth;  it  is  procured  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid. 
To  the  basic  nitrate,  which  is  precipitated  when  water  is  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  normal  nitrate,  the  formula  5Bi,03,4N,0, 
+9H,0  has  been  assigned.  Bismuth  salts  are  heavy  compounds, 
which  are  colorless  unless  the  add  be  colored ;  they  are  poisonous 
in  large  doses. 

361.  Quinquioande  of  Bismuih,  or  Bismuthie  Acid  (Bi^Oj). — 
"When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potash  holding  teroxide  of  bismuth  in  suspension,  a  blood-red 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  there  soon  separates  a  red  pre- 
dpitate ;  this  substance  is  a  mixture  of  hydrated  bismuthie  acid 
and  teroxide  of  bismuth.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the 
oxide,  but  does  not  attack  the  add.  The  hydrated  add  gives  up 
its  water  at  a  temperature  of  130°,  and  the  anhydrous  quinqui- 
oxide  remains  as  a  brown  powder,  which,  in  contact  with  adds, 
parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  falls  back  to 
the  state  of  teroxide.  The  anhydrous  quinquioxide  may  be  also 
converted  by  a  gentle  heat  into  the  intermediate  oxide  Bi,0^. 
Bismuthie  acid  combines  with  caustic  soda  and  potash,  but  the 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  mere  washing.  The  bismuthates 
are  little  known,  and  are  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  they  go  to 
show  the  feeble  add  character  of  the  quinquioxide. 

862.  Terchloride  of  Bitmvih  (BiCi^). — ^This  compound  maybe 
obtained  by  heating  bismuth  in  chlorine,  or  by  mixing  the  metal 
in  fine  powder  with  twice  its  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate  (chlo- 
ride of  mercury)  and  distilling.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  excess  of  add 
evaporated.    It  is  a  very  fusible,  volatile,  deliquescent  body, 
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which  was  caUed  butter  of  higmiUh,  fix>m  its  resemhlance  to  the 
htitter  of  antimony,  long  hefore  the  relationship  now  eBtablished 
between  biBmnth  and  antimony  had  been  recognized.  The  terchlo- 
ride  is  decomposed  by  water  into  chlorhydrio  acid,  which  dissolves 
a  portion  of  the  chloride,  and  a  precipitate  containing  bismnth, 
chlorine,  and  oxygen,  and  called  oxyMoride  of  bismuth. 

3BiCl,  +  3H[,0  =  6HC1  +  Bi,Ca,0,. 
The  same  ozychloride  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  used 
as  a  pigment,  and  is  known  as  *'  pearl-white."  It  may  be  distin. 
guished  from  the  analogous  oxychloride  of  antimony  by  the  fbtt 
that  it  is  insoluble  in  tartaric  add  and  in  potash,  both  of  which 
dissolve  the  antimony  compound.  Terchloride  of  bismuth  forms 
erystallizable  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, and  ammonium.  These  chlorine  salts  are  analogous  in 
composition  to,  and  isomorphous  with,  the  corresponding  double 
chlorides  of  antimony. 

363.  Tersulphide  of  Bism\i;(h  (Bi^S,). — ^Bismuth  glance,  a 
somewhat  rare  mineral  which  occurs  in  acicular  prisms  isomer* 
phous  with  the  native  tersulphide  of  antimony,  is  a  tersulphide 
of  bismuth.  The  same  compound  may  be  formed  artificially  by 
fusing  the  pulverized  metal  with  one-third  its  weight  of  sulphur. 
Heated  in  close  vessels,  the  sulphide  evolves  sulphur;  heated 
with  access  of  air,  it  forms  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  sulphurous 
acid.  The  tersulphide  is  also  obtained  as  a  brown-black  preci- 
pitate when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  a  bismuth  salt. 

Exp.  146. — Dissolve  .0*5  grm.  of  finely  powdered  Insmuth  in  aqua 
regis,  in  a  small  flask ;  the  aqua  regia  should  be  added  by  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  excess  of  acid,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  gently  heated.  When  complete  solution  has  been 
efiected,  pour  one  or  two  drops  of  the  acid  solution  into  a  tumbler  full 
of  water,  and  observe  the  precipitation  of  white  oxychloride  of  bismuth 
(§  362).  To  the  remainder  of  the  solution  add  water,  drop  by  drop, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  a  slight  cloudiness  appears ;  add  a  drop  of 
chlorhydric  acid  to  dear  the  solution,  and  through  the  slightly  acid 
liquor,  thus  obtained,  pass  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
until  the  solution  has  become  so  thoroughly  charged  with  this  gas 
that  it  continues  to  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  even  after  it  has 
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been  lemoved  from  the  soiuoe  of  the  gas.  Filter  the  browniBh-blaek 
precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  biBmath  and  wash  it  with  water  upon  the 
filter;  scrape  off  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  from  the  filter,  with  a 
smooth  slip  of  wood,  and  place  it  in  a  test-tube  together  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  it  will  not  dissolve.  Test  another 
portion  of  the  precipitate  in  the  same  way  with  a  solution  of  sulphy- 
drate  of  ammonium ;  it  will  not  dissolve.  The  last  two  reactions 
establish  distinct  difierences  between  the  sulphides  of  bismuth  and 
antimony,  in  addition  to  their  difference  of  colon  Again  filter,  and 
wash  the  undiasolved  sulphide  and  heat  a  little  of  it  moderately  on 
platinum  foil  over  the  gas-lamp ;  snlphurous  acid  will  be  given  0% 
and  the  oxide  of  bismuth  remains;  this  oxide  readily  melts  to  dark- 
yellow  globules. 

364.  The  Nitrogen  Group  of  Elements. — ^The  five  elements 
nitrogen,  phosphomSy  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  form  a 
well-marked  natural  group  of  elements.  In  the  first  place,  the 
elements  themselves  exhibit  a  definite  gradation  of  properties ; 
and  secondly,  the  analogy  in  composition  and  properties,  mani- 
fested by  the  similar  compoonds  of  the  five  elements,  is  most 
striking  and  complete. 

Nitrogen  is  a  gas,  phosphoros  a  solid  whose  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*8  to  2*2,  arsenic  has  the  specific  gravity  of  5*6, 
antimony  of  6*7,  while  that  of  bismuth  rises  to  9*8.  The  metallio 
character  is  most  decided  in  bismuth,  is  somewhat  less  marked  in 
antimony,  is  doubtful  in  arsenic,  and  almost  vanishes  in  phos- 
phorus. All  four  of  these  elements  are  dimorphous,  presenting 
forms  both  of  the  monometrio  and  hexagonal  systems.  The  series 
of  corresponding  hydrides,  oxides,  chlorides,  and  sulphides  which 
the  elements  of  this  group  form  are  very  perfect;  they  prove  the 
general  chemical  likeness  of  the  five  elements :— 
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The  first  fonr  members  of  the  groap  form  gaseous  terhydrides, 
in  which  three  Tolumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  a  nitrogen- 
group  element  are  combined  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  com- 
pound gas.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  similarity  of  che- 
mical composition,  and  the  gradation  of  properties  manifested  by 
these  four  hydrides.  Ammonia  is  a  powerful  base,  and  requires 
a  high  temperature  for  its  decomposition  ;  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  a  very  feeble  base,  while  the  basic  character  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  aiseniuretted  and  antimoninretted  hydrogen.  Each 
of  the  last  three  hydrides  is  decomposed  by  simple  exposure  to 
heat,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  requiring  the  highest  temperature, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  decomposing  at  a  lower,  and  antimoni- 
nretted hydrogen  at  a  still  lower  degree  of  heat.  The  affinity  of 
bismuth  for  hydrogen  is  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  appear  to  form 
a  hydride. 

The  teroxides  also  show  a  gradation  of  physical  and  chemical 
qualities.  Teroxide  of  nitrogen  (nitrous  acid)  is  a  highly  vola- 
tile liquid,  that  of  phosphorus  (phosphorous  acid)  a  very  volatile 
solid,  that  of  arsenic  a  less  volatile  solid,  that  of  antimony  a 
solid  volatile  only  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  that  of  bismuth  a  solid 
which  requires  an' extremely  high  temperature  for  its  volatiliza- 
tion. The  teroxides  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  form  with  water 
strongly  acid  liqidds ;  teroxide  of  arsenic  is  but  a  feeble  acid : 
teroxide  of  antimony  is  sometimes  an  acid  and  sometimes  a  base, 
while  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  a  decided  base.  Arsenious  and 
antimonious  acids  are  isodimorphous.  The  series  of  quinqui- 
oxides  also  shows  a  very  marked  gradation  of  chemical  energy, 
especially  when  tbe  compounds  which  they  form  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water  are  considered.  Nitric  acid  ia  a  powerful  acid 
of  intense  energy;  phosphoric  add  is  still  a  strong  acid,  but 
much  less  incisive  than  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  add  has  the  oorrodve 
properties  generally  attributed  to  adds,  but  it  is  chemically  a 
rather  less  vigorous  compound  than  phosphoric  acid.  The  phos- 
phates and  arseniates  are,  however,  isomorphous,  and  the  two 
acids  are  very  much  alike.  In  the  quinquioxide  of  antimony 
the  add  character  becomes  comparatively  indistinct ;  and  in  the 
so-called  biBmuthic  add  little  remains  but  the  name. 

The  terchloride  of  nitrogen  has  hardly  been  examined,  on 
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account  of  its  extreme  instability.  The  other  four  terchlorides 
are  all  volatile  substances  of  analogous  composition,  since  three 
Yolumes  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of  the  nitrogen-group  element 
unite  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  compound  vapor.  The  boiling- 
points  of  the  terchlorides  of  phosphorus^  arsenic,  and  antimony 
are  74^,  132°,  and  223°  respectively,  while  that  of  the  terchlo- 
ride  of  bismuth  is  considerably  higher  still.  All  four  terchlorides 
are  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water. 

The  tersulphides  of  antimony  and  bismuth  are  isomorphous. 

The  elements  of  this  group  do  not  form  many  combinations 
among  themselves.  They  combine  with  hydrogen,  metals  and 
compound  radicals  which  replace  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  and 
with  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group,  by  preference,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  atom  to  3 ;  they  also  combine  with  oxygen  and 
the  members  of  the  sulphur  group,  by  preference,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  2  atoms  to  3,  or  2  atoms  to  5. 

When  the  qualities  of  the  corresponding  compounds  which  the 
members  of  the  nitrogen  group  form  with  other  elements  are  duly 
taken  into  account,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  relative  chemical 
power  of  each  element  of  the  group  may  be  inferred  from  its  po- 
sition in  the  series  of  elements : — 

N  =  14,     P  =  31,     As  a  75,     8b  «  122,     Bi  «  210. 

The  chemical  energy  of  these  five  elements,  broadly  considered, 
follows  the  opposite  order  of  their  atomic  weightSt 


CHAPTER  XX 

0  A  B  B  0  If, 

865.  Carbon  is  an  extremely  important  and  a  very  abundant 
dement.  All  organic  substances,  aU  things  which  have  life, 
eontain  it.  Large  quantities  of  it  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
as  well,  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination  with  oxygen 
and  with  other  elements.  The  various  forms  of  coal,  graphite, 
petroleum^  asphaltum,  and  aU  the  diiferent  varieties  of  limestone, 
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chalk,  marble,  coral,  and  sea  sheila  contain  it  in  large  propordoD. 
It  IB  found  also  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  waters  <^  the  globe, 
and  though  eziating  therein  in  oomparaidTely  amall  proportion,  it 
is  an  ingredient  not  less  essential  than  either  of  their  other  con* 
stitnents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aetoal  balance  ot  orgauie 
nature.  All  vegetable  hfe  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  pr^ 
sence  of  the  compound  of  carbon  (carbonic  acid)  which  ezisti  ia 
the  atmosphere. 

366.  Three  distinct  allotropic  modifications  of  carbon  are  dis- 
tinguished, namely: — 1.  The  diamond ;  2.  Plumbago  or  graphite; 
and  3.  Ordinary  charcoal  or  lampblack.  There  are  many  sab- 
varieties  of  die  modification  last  named ;  but  their  peculiaritici 
appear  to  depend  chiefiy  upon  physical  conditions  of  aggregation, 
whereas  each  of  the  tiiree  principal  varieties  of  carbon  above  ena* 
merated  is  really  different  from  the  other  two  in  chemical  quality 
or  nature. 

367.  The  element  carbon,  in  each  of  its  modifleationa,  is  an  in- 
fusible, non-volatile  solid  devoid  of  taate  and  smelL  But  the 
several  modifications  difier  among  themselves  in  color,  hardness, 
Inatre,  speoific  gravity,  behavior  towards  chemical  agents,  power 
of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  and  in  various  other  respects. 
All  the  varieties  of  carbon,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  on  being 
strongly  heated  in  presence  of  oxygen  they  unite  with  it  and 
fbrm  carbonic  acid  (CO,) ;  but  in  the  comparative  readiness  with 
which  this  result  is  attained  great  differences  are  noticeable  in 
the  different  varieties. 

Lampblack  and  charcoal,  as  is  well  known,  readily  combine 
with  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  fire ;  they  bum 
easily  in  the  air.  But  graphite  bums  so  slowly  in  air  that  it  is 
used  for  making  the  crucibles  in  which  the  most  refractory  metals 
are  melted.  (See  Appendix,  §  26.)  On  being  heated  to  a  veiy 
high  temperature,  however,  in  oxygen  gas,  graphite  slowly  under- 
goes combustion ;  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  diamond. 
Both  graphite  and  diamond  can  be  consumed  by  nasoent  oxygen, 
as  when  heated  in  the  condition  of  fine  powder  with  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  (a  substance  zioh  in  oxygen)  and  sul* 
phuric  acid.  They  can  be  oxidised  also  by  heatiaf  theai  with 
nitrate  or  with  chlorate  of  potassiuni. 
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868.  Diamond. — ^Of  this  flnt  Tariely  of  carbon,  Htfle  need  here 
be  said.  The  physical  properties  which  render  it  so  valuable,  its 
high  refractive  power  as  regards  light,  and  its  extreme  hardness, 
are  familiar  to  all.  It  the  hardest  known  substance,  being  capable 
of  scratching  all  other  substances ;  the  name  diamond  is  a  mere 
ooxTuption  of  the  word  adamant. 

Of  the  chemistry  of  iJie  diamond  very  little  is  known.  It  eon* 
sists  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbon,  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
and  other  forms  of  the  first  or  regular  system ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  3*65,  and  its  specific  heat  0-1460.  It  conducts  electri- 
city and  heat  but  slowly ;  and  yet  it  conducts  heat  so  much 
better  than  glass  that  this  property  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
as  a  test  to  distinguish  false  from  real  diamonds.  Its  refractive 
power  on  light,  as  compared  with  that  of  glass  or  rock-crystal,  ia 
as  2-47  to  1*6. 

Chemists  are  as  yet  unable  to  prepare  this  variety  of  carbon 
artificially ;  the  only  source  of  it  is  the  natural  mineral.  It  was 
tliought,  at  one  time,  that  if  there  could  but  be  devised  means  of 
fusing  carbon,  crystals  of  the  diamond  modification  might  pos- 
tiblj  separate  out  from  the  molten  liquid  as  it  cooled ;  but,  at 
present,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  at  high  temperatures, 
the  second  modification  of  carbon  (namely,  graphite),  and  not 
diamond,  is  produced.  If  a  diamond  be  heated  white-hot  between 
the  charcoal  points  of  a  powerful  galvanic  batteiy,  it  softens,  and 
swells  up,  and,  after  cooling,  there  is  found  a  hard  black  brittle 
mass  like  the  coke  obtained  by  heating  bituminous  coal.  So,  too, 
earbon  is  soluble  in  melted  iron,  and  a  portion  of  it  crystallizes 
out  as  the  iron  becomes  cold,  but  the  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
erystals  of  graphite  and  not  of  diamond.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
surmise  that  diamonds  crystallize  at  a  low  temperature  from  some 
unknown  solvent  of  carbon,  or,  with  greater  probability,  that 
when  carbon  is  separated  by  the  decomposition  of  some  one  of  its 
compounds  it  is  left  in  the  diamond  condition. 

The  diamond  is  not  attacked  by  the  strongest  acids  or  alkalies, 
not  even  by  fiuorhydric  acid ;  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  any  of  the 
Bon-metallic  elements,  with  the  exception  of  oxyg^  at  high 
temperatures.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  diamond 
undergoes  no  appreciable  change  during  the  lapse  of  centuriea ; 
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it  appean  to  be  wdl  nigh  indevtniotible,  in  the  ordioary  senseof 
the  term.  Out  of  oontaotwith  the  air,  («>  in  an  atmosphere  which 
has  no  chemical  action  npon  it,  it  soffen  no  alteration  at  the 
higheet  ftumaoe  heat*. 

869.  QraphiU  or  FUmbago,  sometiiiiee  called  '*  black-lead,"  ii 
familiarly  known  as  the  material  of  common  <'  lead  pendle."  It 
IB  found  as  a  mineral  in  natore  in  TarioiiB  looalides.  It  oecoxs 
both  in  the  form  of  crystals  (six^ded  tables  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system)  and  in  the  amorphous,  massive  state.  In  both 
forms  it  is  always  opaque,  of  a  black  or  lead-gray  color  and  me- 
tallic lustre ;  its  spedfio  gravity  varies  fiNun  1*8  to  2*1;  itsspediie 
heat  is  0*201. 

It  conducts  eleetrioity  neariy  as  well  as  the  metals,  and  is,  on 
this  account,  much  used  lor  coating  surfiMes  of  wood,  wax,  plaster, 
and  other  non-conducting  materials  so  as  to  render  them  capaUe 
of  conducting  the  galvanic  current  and  so  of  receiving  a  metallic 
film  such  as  is  deposited  fix>m  solutions  of  the  metals  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current ;  it  is  an  important 
material  in  the  art  of  eleotro-metalliugy.  The  lustre  and  con- 
ducting-power  of  graphite  go  far  to  justify  the  term  which  has 
been  often  applied  to  it,  metalUc  carbon. 

870.  Graphite  is  very  friable ;  when  rubbed  upon  paper  it 
leaves  a  black  shining  mark,  whence  its  use  for  pencils.  Amor- 
phous graphite  is  much  more  friable  than  the  crystalline  variety ; 
it  makes  a  blacker  mark  upon  paper,  and  is  consequently  pre- 
ferred for  the  manufacture  of  pencib ;  it  is,  in  fiiot,  so  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch  that  it  is  often  used  as  a  lubricant  for  di- 
minishing the  friction  of  machinery.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  the 
particles  of  which  the  masses  of  graphite  are  composed  are  ex- 
tremely hard ;  they  rapidly  wear  out  the  saws  employed  to  cut 
these  masses.  By  powerful  pressure  the  dust  of  plumbago  can  be 
forced  into  the  condition  of  a  coherent  solid  aimilartothe  native 
mineral. 

In  the  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  graphite  undergoes  no 
change ;  hence  its  use  for  covering  iron  articles  to  prevent  their 
rusting.  By  virtue  of  its  greasy,  adhesive  quality,  it  is  easy  to 
cover  iron  with  a  thin,  lustrous  layer  or  varnish  of  it ;  the  com- 
mon stove-pdishesy  for  example,  are  composed  of  powdered  gra- 
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phite.  Even  at  very  high  temperatures  it  is  scarcely  at  all 
oxidized  by  the  air ;  it  is,  moreover,  altogether  infusible ;  hence 
it  is  usefully  applied  ia  the  manu&cture  of  a  highly  refractory 
kind  of  crucible,  known  as  black-lead  crucibles  or  blue  pots. 
(See  Appendix,  §  26.)  An. analogous  application  of  graphite  is 
seen  in  its  use  as  '^  foundry-facings,"  a  term  applied  to  the  in- 
fiisible  dust  which  the  iron-founder  sifts  over  his  mould  of  sand 
before  pouring  into  it  the  melted  metal ;  if  the  hot  metal  were 
allowed  to  come  directly  into  contact  with  the  sand,  a  quantity 
of  the  latter  would  melt  and  remain  adhering  to  the  cold  metal 
when  the  casting  was  taken  from  the  mould.  For  diis  purpose 
coal-dust  is  an  inferior  substitute  £:)r  graphite. 

371.  Pure  plumbago  is  never  met  with  in  nature;  when 
burned  in  oxygen  the  mineral  leaves  from  two  to  five  per  cent, 
of  ashes,  composed  mainly  of  oxide  of  iron»  together  with  small 
quantitieB  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  presence  of  this  impurity 
is  so  unvarying  that  graphite  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  not 
carbon,  but  a  diemical  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  a  carbide* 
of  iron ;  this  view  has  now  been  disproved,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  iron  In  the  native  graphite  exists  there  merely  a&  a  mechan 
leal  admixture. 

Soft,  fine-grained  plumbago,  suitable  fi>r  the  manufiictnre  of 
the  best  pencils,  is  rare  9  bat  the  coarse,  foliated  crystallized 
variety  is  abundant,  and  this  may  easily  be  made  soft  and  uno* 
toons  by  the  action  of  certain  oxidizing  agents. 

Exp.  147.  —  Wx  7  grms.  of  coarsely  powdered  crystaSized  graphite 
with  0*5  gnn.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  in  fine  powder ;  add  the  mixtme 
to  14  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  add  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
heat  tiie  whole  over  a  water-bath  as  long  as  yellow  vapors  of  hypo* 
chloric  add  aie  evolved.  Wash  the  cooled  mass  with  water,  and  sub- 
sequently dry  it  on  the  water-bath. 

Ignite  a  fragment  of  the  dry  product  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil, 
and  observe  the  extraordinaiy  intumescence.  After  the  graphite  has 
ceased  to  swell  up,  rub  a  little  of  it  upon  a  porcelain  plate  and  note 
the  condition  of  ezquidte  softness  to  which  it  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  ease  with  whidi  it  can  be  moulded  by  pressoxe  into  any  desired 
form. 

872.  Begarded  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  graphite  re- 
sembles liie  other  modifications  of  carbon  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 

u2 
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▼erted  into  carbonic  acid  on  being  ignited  in  oxygen,  and  in  that 
it  nndergoes  no  alteration  when  heated  in  close  veesels,  but 
differs  materially  from  the  other  Tarieties  of  carbon  in  its  be- 
behavior  towards  several  of  the  oxidizing  agents.  When  grapbite 
is  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
and  Bulphnric  acids,  or  to  that  of  a  mixtore  of  chlorate  or  bichro- 
mate of  potassinm  and  snlphnrio  or  nitric  add,  it  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  graphitic  add. 

This  graphitic  acid  occurs  in  thin  transparent  crystals,  some- 
what soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  containing  acids  or 
salts ;  on  being  heated,  it  decomposes,  with  explosion  and  evolu- 
tion of  light.  By  analysis,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the  com- 
plex formula  Q^fifi^ ;  bnt  some  chemists,  who  regard  this  body 
as  an  analogue  of  an  add  (Si^H^O^)  obtained  by  acting  upon  000 
of  the  modifications  of  silicon  with  oxidizing  agents,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  atomic  weight  of  graphite  may  be  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  carbon,  and  that  the  compodtion  of  graphitie 
add  coiQd  be  represented  by  the  ampler  formula  Or^H^Op  in 
which  the  symbol  Gr  stands  for  graphon — ^provided  the*  atomic 
weight  of  this  graphon  were  assumed  to  be  33,  instead  of  12  (the 
atomic  weight  asdgned  to  ordinary  carbon). 

The  graphitic  modification  of  carbon  can  readily  be  obtained 
artifidally.  When  charcoal  is  added  to  melted  iron,  the  iron 
takes  up  a  condderable  quantity  of  it,  and  if  the  iron  be  then 
left  to  cool  slowly,  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  carbon  will  czya- 
tallize  out  in  the  form  of  graphite ;  the  crystals  can  readily  be 
isolated  by  dissolving  away  their  metallic  envelope  by  means  of 
dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  add. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  oxyBtals  of  graphite  axe 
dx-dded  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system,  altogether  unlike  the 
forms  of  the  regular  system  which  are  seen  in  the  diamond.  In 
carbon,  then,  as  in  sulphur,  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
dimorphism.  (See  §  192.) 

873.  (?a<-Car6on.-»An  interesting  sub-variety  of  carbon  some- 
what similar  to  graphite,  and  standing,  as  it  were,  between  it 
and  the  ordinary  modification  of  carbon,  is  obtained  &om  the 
retorts  in  which  common  illuminating  gas  is  manufactured.    It 
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is  known  as  "  gas-carbon,"  or  *^  carbon  of  the  gas-retorts,"  and 
results  firom  the  burning  on  of  drops  of  tar  upon  the  interior 
walls  of  the  retort,  and  the  long-continued  heating  of  the  crust 
thus  formed. 

Gas-carbon  is  very  hard,  compact,  and  dense ;  it  has  the  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal;  its  specific 
gravity  (2*356)  and  specific  heat  (0*2036)  closely  resemble  those 
of  graphite.  On  account  of  its  high  conducting-power,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  galvanic  batteries  and  of  pendls 
&r  the  electric  lamp;  its  infusibility  and  power  of  resisting 
chemical  agents  have  led  to  the  employment,  in  various  scientific 
researches,  of  crucibles  and  tubes  wrought  out  of  it ;  it  has  also 
been  sometimes  employed  as  foel  in  experiments  where  higher 
degrees  of  heat  are  needed  than  can  be  obtained  &om  charcoal 
or  ooke.  The  intense  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  this 
substance  is  referable  to  its  high  specific  gravity ;  a  very  con- 
siderable weight  of  carbon  can  here  be  burned  in  a  small  space. 
As  a  foel,  it  has  the  further  merit  of  leaving  scarcely  any  ashes. 

374.  Goke  and  Anthracite  Coal  are  impure  sub- varieties  of 
carbon  which,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  may  be  classed 
either  with  graphite  or  charcoal,  or  better  between  the  two. 
They  are  less  like  graphite,  however,  than  gas-carbon  is.  Goke 
is  the  residue  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  soft  or 
bituminous  coal. 


Fig.  49. 


£xp.  148. — ^Put  into  a  tube  of  hard 
glass,  No.  1, 12  or  16  cm.  in  length, 
e!!Oagh  bitaminous  coal,  in  coarse 
powder,  to  fill  one-third  of  the  tube, 
fit  to  this  ignition-tube  a  large  de- 
livery-tube of  glass,  No.  4,  and  sup- 
port the  apparatus  upon  the  iron 
stand,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Heat 
the  coal  in  the  ignition-tube,  and 
collect  in  bottles  the  gas  which  will 
be  evolved.  This  gas  is  a  mixture  of 
several  compounds  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen ;  for  the  present,  it  may  be  regarded  as  carbuxetted  hydrogen, 
it  is,  in  fact,  ordinary  illuminating  gas. 

It  is  inflammable,  like  hydrogen,  but  bums  with  a  far  more  lumi- 
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nous  Harae.  It  is  very  light  "witlial ;  hence  numy  of  the  ezperiments 
described  in  tiie  chapter  upon  hydiogien  may  be  peifanned  with  this 
gas.   (See  Chapter  V.) 

Ab  soon  as  gas  ceases  to  be  giyen  off  from  the  coal,  take  the  end  of 
the  dehyery^tobe  out  of  the  water  and  when  the  ignition-tabe  has 
become  cold,  break  it  and  examine  the  coke  which  it  contains.  The 
coke  used  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained  as  an  incidental  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

In  Europe,  where  anthracite  is  lacking,  immense  qnantitiee  of  coks 
are  prepared  for  metallurgical  uses,  the  gas  resulting  from  the  decom* 
position  of  the  coal  being  usually  thrown  away. 

875.  Bitominoos  coal  is  a  snbstanoe  of  regetable  origin,  wfaidi 
appears  to  have  been  formed  from  plants  by  a  piooesa  of  aloir 
decay  going  on  wit^oat  access  of  air  and  under  the  inflaenee  of 
heat,  moistnre,  and  great  pressure.  lake  vegetable  matter  in 
general,  it  is  oompoeed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  together  wilh 
small  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  earthy  and  saline  substancea,  commonly  spoken  of  as  inor- 
ganic  matter.  On  being  heated  in  the  air,  it  bonis  away  almost 
completely  after  a  while,  leaving  nothing  bat  the  inoiganie  oom- 
ponent  as  ashes.  Bat  when  heated  oat  of  contact  with  the  air 
(that  is  to  say,  when  subjected  to  destractive  distillation,  as  in 
Exp.  148),  the  volatile  hydrogen  is  all  driven  off  in  combination 
with  some  carbon,  eitiier  as  gas  or  as  a  tany  liquid,  and  there 
remains,  as  a  residae,  only  carbon  contaminated  with  the  inor- 
ganic matters  originally  present  in  the  coaL 

376.  Both  coke  and  anthracite  are  hard  and  lustrons.  As 
compared  with  charcoal,  they  are  rather  difficult  of  combustion; 
but  in  suitable  furnaces  they  bum  readily^  with  evolution  of  in- 
tense heat.  Both  anthracite  and  coke,  the  latter  in  spite  of  its 
porosity,  conduct  heat  readily,  as  compared  with  charcoal ;  hence 
one  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  kindling  them.  In  building  a 
charcoal  fire,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  kindling 
material  is  almost  all  retained  by  the  portions  of  charcoal  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  kindling  agent ;  but  in  the  case  of  coke 
or  anthracite  a  large  proportion  of  this  heat  is  conducted  off  and 
diffused  tiuoughout  the  heap  of  fuel,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
fuel  can  at  once  become  very  hot.  It  follows  that  in  both  light- 
ing and  feeding  fires  of  coke  or  anthracite^  only  small  portions 
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of  the  fbel  should  be  added  at  anj  one  time,  leet  the  kindling 
material,  or  the  erinting  fire,  be  unduly  oooled.  Since  coke  is 
osoally  contaminated  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  inoiganio 
matter,  its  combustion  is  apt  to  be  hindered  by  l^e  accumnla- 
tion  of  ashes  and  oonseqnent  exdnsion  of  air,  unless  special  pre- 
cautions be  taken. 

377.  Ohareoal  or  Lafiifhlade  is  commonly  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  third  or  amorphoos  modification  of  carbon.  This 
kind  of  carbon  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  parity, 
either  by  heating  in  a  dose  Tessel  sugar,  or  starch,  or  some 
other  organic  substance  which  contains  no  inorganic  oonstitnents, 
or  by  buining  oH  of  turpentine  in  a  quantity  of  air  insuiReient 
for  its  comjdete  combustion.  A  conyenient  way  of  obtaining  it 
\a  to  place  a  vessel  filled  with  ice-water  directly  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  fed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  so  that  the  combustion  of  the  oil 
shall  be  impeded,  and  that  soot  may  be  deposited  upon  the  walls 
of  the  yesscL  In  either  event,  however,  tiie  product  is  liable  to 
be  contaminated  with  traces  of  hydrogen  or  of  oxygen,  or  of  both 
these  elements,  which  cannot  be  expelled  even  bytiie  application 
of  long-continued  and  intense  heat. 

for  such  illustrations  as  are  required  in  this  manual,  charcoal 
can  readily  be  prepared  fix>m  wood  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
made  for  manufisicturing  and  domestic  uses,  namely  by  subjecting 
tiie  wood  to  a  process  of  incomplete  combustion. 

Exp,  149. — flight  one  end  of  a  splinter  of  diy  wood  and  slowly  push 
the  burning  portion  into  the  mouth  of  a  test-tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50. 
The  portion  of  the  splmter  which  remsins 
outside  the  tabe  and  in  contact  with  free  ^Y*  ^* 

air  will  continue  to  bum  with  flame,  while  'N. 
that  within  the  tube  is  either  extinguished  ^vN^^,^ 
altogether  or  barely  glimmeis  ss  the  carbon  ;/>ir 

slowly  unites  with  the  small  portion  of  air  ^>^ 

which  can  gain  access  to  it. 

Exp.  160. — Repeat  the  foregoing  experi- 
Bieiit,  but,  instead  of  the  test-tube,  provide 
a  cup  of  sand  and  slowly  tbrust  the  burning  splinter  into  this  sand. 
The  flame  will  be  extinguished  as  fast  as  the  splinter  is  cut  off  from 
the  air  by  immersion  in  the  sand,  and  a  residue  of  carbon  will  be  thus 
obtained,  as  befine. 
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378.  Whenever  wood,  or  any  other  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter, is  not  completely  consumed,  there  is  left  a  residue  of  carbon 
similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  foregoing  experiments.  Incom- 
plete combustion  in  such  cases  is  really  a  process  of  destructiTe 
distillation,  or^  rather,  in  any  combustion  of  wood,  or  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  there  is  always  destructive  distillation  at  first.  When 
the  splintev  of  wood  of  £xp.  149,  is  heated  in  the  lamp,  in  order 
to  set  it  on  fire,  there  will  distil  off  from  it,  in  the  beginning, 
certain  volatile  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  for  wood, 
like  coal  (§  375),  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, and  inorganic  or  earthy  matters,  and  when  exposed  to 
strong  heat  it  gives  off  in  the  gaseous  form  the  volatile  elements 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  together  with  some  carbon. 
The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  splinter  will 
take  fire  and  bum,  and  the  heat  generated  by  their  combustion 
will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  distil  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
wood,  but  also  to  bring  the  residual  carbon  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  unites  with  oxygen.  This  kindling-temperature  of 
carbon,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
at  which  the  volatile  distillate  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrog^ 
takes  fire.  Now  if ,  as  in  Experiments  149,  150,  the  burning 
splinter  be  removed  from  the  air  as  soon  as  the  act  of  distillation 
has  been  completed,  but  before  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  has 
set  in,  the  carbon  will  be  preserved,  as  has  been  seen.  8o,  too, 
when  burning  wood  is  extinguished  by  pouring  water  upon  it; 
the  distillatory  process  has  occurred  and  has  been  more  or  less 
thoroughly  completed,  but  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  cat 
short ;  for  the  water  not  only  excludes  air  but  absorbs  so  muck 
heat  that  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  is  reduced  below  the  kindling- 
point.    (Compare  Exp.  24.) 

379.  Charcoal  can  be  obtained  also  by  distilling  wood  in  retorts 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have  seen  that  coke  can  be  procured 
from  bituminous  coal.    (See  Exp.  148.) 

&p.  151. — ^Provide  an  ignition-tabe  and  a  deHvery-tube  amilar  to 
those  employed  in  Exp.  148.  Fill  the  ignition-tube  with  shavings  or 
small  fragments  of  wood,  arrange  the  apparatus  as  in  Fig.  51,  and  light 
the  gas-lamp.  Collect  in  bottles  the  gas  which  is  given  off  from  the 
wood,  and  test  it  as  to  its  inflammability  by  applying  a  lighted  match. 
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After  the  flow  of  gas  has  oeaaed,  lemove  tlie  end  of  the  delivery-tuhe 
from  the  water,  plug  it  so  that  no  air  can  enter  the  ignition-tabei  and 
lay  the  apparatus  aside  until  it  has 
hecome  cold.  ELnally  remove  the 
cork  fix>m  the  ignition-tube  and  take 
oat  the  charcoal  which  is  contained 
in  it.  Heat  a  portion  of  this  char- 
coal upon  platinum  foil  and  observe 
the  manner  in  which  it  bums.  It 
will  illustrate  the  fiact  that  solid  sub- 
stances which  are  incapable  of  evol- 
ving volatile  or  gaseous  matter  do 
not  bum  with  flame  ;  they  merely 
glow. 

Exp,  152. — Pack  an  ignition-tube  with  bits  of  wood,  as  in  Exp.  151, 
bat,  instead  of  the  ordinary  delivery-tube,  insert  in  the  mouth  of  this 
Ignition-tube  a  cork  carrying  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  open  point.  By  means  of  wire,  tie  the  ignition-tube  to  a  ring 
of  the  iron  stand,  and  place  it  over  the  gas-lamp.  The  gases  evolved 
from  the  wood  will  escape  through  the  narrow  tube,  and  on  being 
kindled  will  bum  with  a  luminous  flame.  As  has  been  already  stated 
({  57),  flame  is  caused  by  burning  gas. 

This  experiment,  as  well  as  Exps.  148, 151,  illustrates  the  principle 
of  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  Upon  the  large  scale,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  or  sometimes  dry  wood,  is  distilled  in  large  iron  or  clay 
tabes,  called  gas-retorts,  and  the  gas  evolved  is  freed  from  tar  and 
other  offensive  impurities  by  processes  of  cooling  and  washing  with 
water,  and  by  passing  it  through  layers  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is 
then  collected  in  large  gas-holders,  from  which  it  is  pressed  through 
subterranean  pipes,  it  may  be  for  miles. 

880.  For  use  in  the  arts,  charcoal  is  prepared  by  both  the 
methods  above  indicated ;  it  is  manufactored  both  by  charring  or 
partially  boming  wood  with  little  access  of  air,  and  by  methodi- 
cally distilling  wood  in  actual  retorts.  The  first  method  is 
employed  in  conntries  where  wood  is  abundant,  and  is  carried 
on  in  the  forest  itself.  Logs  of  wood  are  piled  up  into  a  large 
mound  or  stack  around  a  central  aperture,  which  subsequently 
serves  as  a  temporary  chimney,  and  also  for  the  introduction  of 
burning  substances  for  firing  the  heap.  The  fimshe^l  heap  is 
oovered  with  chips,  leaves,  sods,  and  a  mixture  of  moistened 
earth  and  charcoal  dust,  a  number  of  apertures  being  left  open 
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around  llie  bottom  of  fiie  heap  for  tilie  admiarion  of  air  and  tiie 
escape  of  the  products  of  distilhition  and  oombnstion.  The  heap 
is  kindled  at  the  centre,  and  boms  during  Beveral  weeks.  'When 
the  process  is  judged  to  be  complete,  all  the  openings  are  carefollj 
stopped,  in  order  to  suffocate  the  fire,  and  the  heap  is  then  left  to 
itself  until  cold.  Kilns  constructed  of  brick  are  often  oaed  instead 
of  the  rude  heaps  here  described.  The  dharooal  retains  the  form 
of  Ihe  wood — the  shape  of  the  knots  and  the  annual  rings  of  the 
wood  being  still  perceptible  in  it, — but  it  occupies  a  mudi  smaller 
Tolume  than  the  wood ;  generally  its  bulk  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  wood,  and  its  weight  never 
exceeds  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  wood. 

Where  charcoal  is  prepared  by  distilling  wood  in  retorts,  the 
liquid  products  of  distillation,  namely  tar  and  aoetie  acid  {**  py« 
roligneous  add"),  are  saved  and  utilised. 

381.  Lampblack, — ^TJsually  when  hydrogen  is  removed  ftimi  a 
gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  carbon  sqmates 
in  the  form  of  soft  flakes,  called  lampblack  or  soot.  In  Experi- 
ment 60,  we  have  already  seen  that  lampblack  is  formed  when 
hydrogen  is  removed  from  carburetted  hydrogen  by  means  of 
chlorine,  and  we  know  weU  that  oxygen  is  capable  of  produdng 
the  same  result.  Hydrogen  is  more  combustible  in  oxygen  than 
carbon;  henoe  if  carburetted  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  oidy  enoii^ 
oxygen  to  consume  its  hydrogen,  and  the  mixture  be  then  inflamed, 
the  carbon  oontained  in  it  will  be  set  free.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  lampblack  is  commonly  formed ;  a  lamp  "  smokes  "  when 
the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  to  furnish  oxygen  to  both  the  car- 
bon and  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  or  other  combustible. 

Upon  the  large  scale,  lampblack  is  manufactured  by  heatifig 
organic  matters,  such  as  tar,  rosin,  or  pine  knots,  which  oontain 
volatQe  ingredients  very  rich  in  carbon,  until  vapors  are  disea* 
gaged,  and  then  burning  these  vapors  in  a  current  of  air  insufficient 
for  their  complete  combustion.  A  dark-red,  very  smoky  flame  Is 
thus  obtained ;  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  combustihie 
does  not  bum,  but  is  deposited  as  a  very  flne  powder  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  constitutes'  the  black  portion  of  oommon 
smoke.  Lampblack  finds  important  applications  in  tilie  arts  as  a 
pigment  and  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  printers'  ink. 
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Exp.  168.— Fin  in  mdiDuy  spiiit-lamp  (Appendix,  f  6)  wi1]i  oil  of 
tupentine,  ligkt  tbe  wide  and  place  over  it  an  inyerted  wide«mouthed 
bottle  of  the  capacity  of  a  liti«  or  more,  one  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  being  propped  up  on  a  small  block  of  wood,  no  that  some  air 
may  enter  the  bottle.  Ab  the  supply  of  air  is  insulBeient  for  the  per- 
fect combustion  of  the  oil  of  tuipentine,  a  quantity  of  lampblack  will 
separate  and  be  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 

Hydrogen  kindles  at  a  lower  temperature  than  carbon ;  hence 
if  the  flame  of  a  burning  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  be 
cooled  down  below  the  temperature  at  which  carbon  takes  fire, 
lampblack  will  be  formed^  even  if  there  be  present  an  abundant 
supply  of  air. 

BaBp.  164— Frees  down  upon  the  flame  of  an  oil4amp  or  candle  an 
ifoo  spoon  or  a  pofcelain  plate  in  such  manner  that  the  flame  shall  be 
almosty  but  not  quite,  extingnished.  The  solid  body  not  only  obstructs 
the  draught  of  air,  and  thereby  interferes  with  the  act  of  combusdoni 
bat  it  also  cools  the  flame  by  actually  conducting  away  part  of  its 
heat ;  the  temperature  is  thus  reduced  to  below  the  kindling- point 
of  carbon,  and  a  quantity  of  lampblack  remains  unconsumed  and  ad- 
hering to  the  spoon  or  plate.  This  experiment  is,  of  course,  compa- 
rable with  Exps.  188,  186,  in  which  spots  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
were  obtained  upon  porcelain,  as  products  of  the  incomplete  combus- 
Hon  of  their  compounds  with  hydrogen.  As  has  been  stated  in  {  877, 
lampblack  thus  prepared  usually  contains  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  hydrogen  compounds.  , 

882.  Charcoal  is  altogether  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  odorless 
and  tasteless.  Unlike  the  diamond,  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, bat  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  partieidarly  when  in  the  state 
of  powder.  It  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  in  proportion  as  it  is 
denser ;  when  strongly  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air  it  be- 
comes  heavier,  harder,  and  closer  in  texture  than  common  char- 
ooel,  and  less  easily  combustible,  but  a  far  better  conductor  of 
heat  and  of  electricity  than  before.  The  pieces  of  charcoal,  for 
example,  which  sometimes  fedl  unconsumed  from  the  bottoms  of 
smelting  fdmaces,  after  having  passed  through  a  long  cdnmn  of 
intensely  heated  ftiel,  are  found  to  be  peculiarly  compact  and 
doee-grained,  and  to  conduct  heat  with  comparative  facility. 

As  has  been  seen  in  §  376,  the  combustibility  of  a  fuel  is 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat ; 
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and  mnce,  as  has  jnst  been  stated,  charcoal  conducts  heat  fiie 
more  readily  in  proportion  aa  it  is  denser,  it  follows  thai,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  given  sample  of  charcoal  will  take  fin 
more  qnickly  if  it  be  light  than  if  heavy.  It  will  appear,  more- 
over, from  the  foregoing  that  the  combtistibility  of  charcoal  shonld 
be  less,  according  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  charcoal  pre- 
pared is  higher.  If,  for  example,  linen  or  cotton  rags  be  carbo- 
nized at  low  temperatures,  there  will  be  obtained  a  very  light 
variety  of  charcoal,  called  tinder,  which  takes  fire  with  especial 
ease.  So,  too,  a  very  light  and  easily  inflammable  charcoal  u 
prepared  for  the  manufSacture  of  gunpowder  by  distilling  light 
woods,  such  as  willow  and  alder,  at  low  temperatures.  Wood 
charcoal  takes  fire  easily,  as  compared  with  coke ;  coke  as  com- 
pared with  anthracite,  and  anthracite  as  compared  with  gas-car- 
bon. But,  inversely,  when  the  charcoal  has  onoe  been  thoroughly 
lighted,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  obtained  from  a  fire  of  it  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  charcoal  is  more  dense.  As  has  been 
already  stated  (§  373),  a  better  fire  can  be  obtained  by  burning 
gas-carbon  than  can  be  had  from  coke  or  charcoal ;  for  in  any 
given  space,  if  the  supply  of  air  be  ample,  more  of  the  dense  than 
of  the  light  fuel  can,  of  course,  be  burned  in  a  given  time.  The 
specific  gravity  of  charcoal  is  about  1*6 ;  but  an  ordinary  fragment 
of  it  readily  floats  upon  water,  owing  to  the  air  within  its  pores ; 
if  thia  air  be  removed,  as  when  the  fragment  is  powdered,  the 
charooal  will  sink  at  onoe.  (See  £xp.  159.).  It  is  infusible  and 
non-volatile. 

383.  In  all  its  varieties,  charooal  is  a  very  important  chemical 
agent,  chiefly  because  of  the  readiness  and  energy  with  which  it 
combines  with  oxygen  at  high  temperatures.  Most  of  the  com- 
mon processes  for  extracting  the  useful  metals  from  their  ores  are 
based  upon  the  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen. 

JExp.  165. — ^Mix  five  grammes  of  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  with  a  quar- 
ter of  a  gramme  of  powdered  charcoal ;  place  a  portion  <k  the  mixture 
in  an  ignition-tube  made  of  No.  8  glass,  and  heat  it  strongly  in  the 
gas-lamp.  The  charcoal  will  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  compound  thus  formed  will  escape  in  the  form  of  gas^ 
while  metallic  lead  will  remain  in  the  tube. 

This  experiment  is  analogous  to  Exp.  124,  where  arsenious  add 
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was  reduced  by  means  of  charooaL  Both  experiments  are  typical 
of  the  manner  in  which  hot  charcoal  acts  upon  metallic  oxides. 
At  a  white  heat  it  removes  oxygen  from  its  combinations  with 
some  elements  which  hold  it  with  great  force,  such  as  the  oxides 
of  sodium  and  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid.  Even  water  is 
decomposed,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  red-hot  charcoal. 

Esep.  166. — ^Fill  a  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe,  about  85  cm.  long  and  1  cm. 
or  more  in  internal  diameter,  with  fragments  of  charcoal ;  adapt  to  it 
a  delivery-tube,  as  represented  in  Fig.  62,  and  support  it  upon  a  ring 
of  the  iron  stand  over  one  or  two  wiie-gauze  gas-lamps.    Attach  to 


Fig.  62. 


file  other  end  of  the  tube  a  thin-bottomed  glass  flask  half  fall  of  water 
and  supported  upon  the  ring  of  a  second  iron  stand.  light  the  lamps 
beneath  the  tube  full  of  charcoal,  and  wait  until  it  has  become  red-hot, 
then  heat  the  water  in  the  flask  and  cause  it  to  boil  slowly.  The 
steam  will  react  upon  the  hot  carbon  in  a  manner  which  may  be  for- 
mnlated  as  follows : — 

C  +  H,0  =s  CO  +  2H, 

and  there  will  be  formed  a  mixture  of  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  car- 
bon called  carbonic  oxide,  and  free  hydrogen.  Collect  the  mixed  gas 
in  bottles  upon  the  water-paD  and  test  it  as  regards  its  inflammability 
bv  applying  a  lighted  match. 

A  certain  quantity  of  water  may  even  be  decomposed  by  thrusting 
pieces  of  brightly  glowing  charcoal  into  water.  If  the  experiment  be 
performed  beneath  an  inverted  bottle  of  water  held  near  the  snrfieu^ 
of  the  water-pan,  a  quantity  of  gas  large  enough  to  be  inflamed  can 
leadily  be  obtained. 

At  a  red  heat  charcoal  deoxidizes  bodies  which  are  rich  in  oxy- 
gen so  readily  that  there  occurs  a  peculiarly  rapid  and  sparkling 
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combustion  known  as  d^lagraHon,  Deflagfstiaft  differs  from  ex* 
plosion  only  in  degree ;  it  is  leas  violent  thaa  explosion,  because 
the  combustion  is  less  rapid. 

JBxp.  157. — Mxx.  10  grms.  of  nitrate  of  potassivm  and  5  grms.  of  ie> 
centij  ignited  charcoal,  both  in  fine  powder ;  place  the  mixture  upon 
a  bricky  in  a  current  of  air,  or  in  any  place  where  the  volatile  prodocti 
of  the  reaction  can  occasion  no  inconvenience,  and  touch  it  with  a 
lighted  stick  or  red-hot  wire.  The  charcoal  will  bum  violentiy,  with 
brilliant  scintilktioiu,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
nitrate  of  potassium* 

As  a  modification  of  this  experiment,  heat  a  couple  of  pieces  of  cha^ 
coal  to  redness  in  the  fire  and  sprinkle  upon  the  one  a  small  quaatitf 
of  powdered  nitrate  of  potassiuniy  and  upon  the  other  a  littie  powdered 
chlorate  of  potassium* 

384.  This  deoxidising  power  of  charcoal,  above  iUnstrated,  is 
exhibited  only  at  high  temperatores.  At  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tare  of  the  air,  the  chemical  energy  of  charcoal  is  exceedingly 
feeble.  Charcoal  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  dorable  of  substances. 
Specimens  of  it  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  upon  Egyptian 
mummies,  to  all  appearance  as  fresh  as  if  just  prepared ;  tiie 
action  of  the  air  continued  through  centuries  has  exerted  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  it.  Experience  has  proved  that  many 
wooden  articles  which  are  to  be  plaeed  in  sitontions  peculiarly 
liable  to  cause  their  decay,  may  be  protected  by  charring  tiiem 
superficially ;  the  carbonisation  of  the  interior  of  casks  destined  is 
hold  liquids,  and  of  those  portions  of  wooden  posts  and  sOls  which 
are  to  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  to  remain  on  or  near  the  suiihoe 
of  the  ground,  are  familiar  instances  of  this  custom. 

Not  only  is  charcoal  unacted  upon  by  air  or  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  but  there  are  few  chemical  substances  which 
have  any  action  upon  it  unless  they  be  hot ;  neither  the  neutral 
solvents,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  nor  corrosive  agents,  such  as 
chlorine  or  fluorhydric  and  chlorhydrio  adds,  attack  it  in  any 
way*  It  is  slowly  oxidized,  however,  by  nitric  acid,  and  rapidlj 
by  perchloric  add,  and  it  dissolves,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  oold 
concentrated  sulphuric  add.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  no 
one  of  the  elements  combines  with  it  direcUy ;  but  at  high  tem- 
peratures it  unites  direotiy,  not  only  with  oxygen,  aa  we  know, 
but  with  sulphur  as  well,  forming  bisulphide  of  oarbon  (CS^ 
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At  iF«ry  high  temperatoreB,  as  when  a  poweifdl  galfaaic  battery 
18  discharged  from  carbon  points  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  carbon  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  also,  and  there 
is  formed  a  gas  called  acetylene  (GJS,).  With  nitrogen  it  nnites 
to  form  cyanogen  (CN)  when  a  cnrrent  of  nitrogen  gas  is  passed 
flirongh  a  colnmn  of  ignited  charcoal  which  has  previously  been 
charged  with  carbonate  of  potassium  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution 
of  this  salt ;  but  it  will  not  unite  with  nitrogen  without  the  inter* 
Tention  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  or  of  some  other  substance. 
With  ohiorine  and  the  other  members  of  the  chlorine  group  it 
does  not  unite  except  indirectly ;  but  with  several  of  the  metals  it 
unites  directly  to  form  badly  defined  compounds  called  carburets 
or  carbides.  Upon  the  chlorides  and  their  analogues  carbon  has 
no  action,  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  some  refiractory  oxides, 
SQoh  as  silicic  add  and  oxide  of  aluminum,  which  are  not  decom- 
posed by  charcoal,  even  at  a  white  heat ;  but  at  a  strong  red  heat 
it  reduces  most  of  the  sulphates  to  the  condition  of  sulphides  (for 

CaSO^  +  2C  —  CaS  +  2C0J, 

sad  the  mtrates,  chlorates,  and  perchlorates  to  the  state  of  car- 
bonate^-^ 

2(K,0,N.O,)  +  60  3  2(K,0,C0,)  +  8C0,  +  4S. 
385.  A  physical  property  of  charcoal,  which  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  is  its  power  of  absorbing  and  condensing  within 
its  pores  a  great  variety  of  gases  and  vapors ;  it  absorbs  cdoring- 
matters  also,  and  various  other  substances  as  well,  abstracting 
them  from  solutions  in  which  they  are  contained. 

JErp.  158.— Take  from  the  fire  a  live  coal  (charcoal)  ss  large  ss  a 
hen's  egg,  extingmsh  it  by  covering  it  up  tightiy  in  a  small  metallic 
veaael  or  by  covering  it  with  sand^  and  wait  until  it  has  become  cold : 
weigh  it  caxefnlly  upon  a  delicate  balance,  and  record  the  weight 
Place  the  weighed  coal  in  such  a  situation  (in  a  damp  cellar,  for  example) 
that  it  shall  be  freely  exposed  to  moist  air  during  twenty-four  hours; 
again  weigh  it,  and  note  the  increase.  Boxwood  charcoal  has  been 
found  to  increase  in  weight  14  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  any  ordinary  charcoal  will  usually  iucrease  in  weight  from  10  to 
12  per  cent 

Exp,  169. — ^Take  from  the  fire,  as  befiire,  a  piece  of  charcoal  which 
has  been  heated  to  fiill  redness  for  some  time ;  thrust  it  imder  water,  so 
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that  it  may  be  suddenly  cooled,  and  obsenre  that  it  sinks  in  the  watv 
and  that  few  or  no  bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  its  pores. 

Take  another  piece  of  charcoal  which  has  long  been  exposed  to  the 
air  and  has  not  recently  been  heated,  attach  to  it  a  quantity  of  sheet 
lead  sufficient  to  sink  it  in  water,  and  immerse  the  whole  in  a  laige 
beaker  glass  two-thirds  full  of  hot  water.  The  mobile  water  will  un- 
mediatdy  enter  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  and  a  portion  of  the  air 
which  had  preyiously  been  absorbed  by  these  pores  will  be  driven  onty 
and  can  be  seen  escaping  in  bubbles  through  the  water,  chiefly  ibm 
the  broken  ends  of  the  coaL 

In  a  similar  way,  if  a  piece  of  old  charcoal  be  placed  in  a  bottle  foQ 
of  water  standing  inrerted  upon  the  water-pan,  a  quantity  of  air  will 
gradually  be  expelled  from  it  as  the  water  enten  its  pores,  and  will  col- 
lect at  the  top  of  the  bottle. 

The  air  can  at  any  time  be  quickly  remoyed  by  sinking  a  piece  of 
the  charcoal,  by  means  of  lead,  in  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature, 
placing  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water  under  the  receiver  of  aa 
air-pump  and  pumping  out  the  air  from  this  receiver;  as  the  preesoie 
of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  a  multi- 
tude of  bubbles  of  air  will  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  pores  of  the  cosL 

To  the  presence  of  air  and  aqueous  vapor,  which  has  been  thus 
absorbed,  is  to  be  attributed  the  snapping  and  crackling  of  old 
charcoal  when  it  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  fire.  Charcoal  which  has 
been  recently  made,  and  which  has  not  yet  absorbed  air  and 
moisture,  does  not  thus  snap  and  crackle;  moreoyer  it  kindles 
much  more  easily  than  charcoal  which  has  long  been  exposed  to 
the  air ;  for  frt)m  the  latter  a  quantity  of  gas  and  vapor  must  be 
expanded  and  driven  out  before  the  coal  can  ignite,  and  this  ex- 
pansion, being,  of  course,  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  keeps 
down  the  temperature  of  the  coal  below  the  kindling-point. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  chaitM)al  be  fr^hly  made  or  recently 
heated,  in  order  that  it  may  kindle  readily,  if  only  it  has  been 
kept  in  closed  vessels,  and  thus  prevented  frt)m  absorbing  mois- 
ture. In  the  laboratory  it  is  well  to  throw  the  remnants  of 
charcoal  fires  into  an  iron  kettle,  furnished  with  a  tightly  fitting 
cover,  in  order  to  have  always  a  store  of  easily  inflammable  coal 
for  starting  new  fires  in  small  hand-furnaces. 

The  absorptive, power  of  charcoal  for  gases  can  readily  be  shown 
directly  by  placing  recently  ignited  charcoal  in  a  small  confined 
volume  of  almost  any  gas. 
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Exp,  160.^Fill  a  glass  cylinder  of  200  or  300  c  c.  capacity  with 
dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  (Exp.  96),  over  the  mercury  trough ;  take 
irom  the  fire  a  red-hot  piece  of  charcoal  as  large  as  can  be  introduced 
into  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder ;  thrust  it  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  and  hold  it  there  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, then  pass  it  up  into  the  jar  of  sulphurous  acid.  Mercury 
will  rise  in  the  cylinder  in  proportion  as  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  will 
soon  completely  fill  it. 

386.  As  one  result  of  the  enormous  condensalion  to  which 
gases  are  subjected  when  thus  absorbed  by  coal,  heat  is  neces- 
sarily developed ;  the  temperature  of  the  charcoal  rises  as  the  gas 
is  condensed  in  it,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  heaps  of  recently 
ignited  finely  divided  charcoal  often  take  fire  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air. 

DifiTerent  gases  are  absorbed  by  charcoal  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. It  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  one  cubic  cen- 
timetre of  dry,  compact  charcoal,  such  as  that  from  boxwood,  will 
absorb  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours: — 


90  c.  c  of  Ammonia  gas. 

85  jj  „  Chlorhydric  acid  gas. 
65  „  „  Sulphurous  acid  gas. 
56  ff  „  Sulphydric  acid  gas. 
40    ^    „  Nitrous  oxide  gas. 

86  „    ,f  Carbonic  acid  gas. 


35  c.  c.  of  Olefiant  gas. 
9*4  „    „  Carbonic  oxide. 
9-3  „    „  Oxygen. 
7-5  „    „  Nitrogen. 
5*0  „    „  Marsh  gas. 
1'8  „    „  Hydrogen. 


As  one  consequence  of  this  diversity  of  absorbing-power,  it 
follows  that,  from  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  charcoal  can  remove 
some  gases  more  readily  than  others.  Thus,  when  recently  igni- 
ted charcoal,  which  has  been  cooled  under  mercury,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  is  passed  up  into  a  jar  of  common  air,  it 
absorbs  the  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  the  nitrogen.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  found  that,  after  the  charcoal  has  become  satu- 
rated with  one  kind  of  gas,  it  can  still  take  up  a  certain  quantity 
of  any  other  gas  which  may  be  presented  to  it. 

387.  This  power  possessed  by  charcoal  of  absorbing  gases  is 
evidently  a  particular  case  of  the  physical  foree  called  adhesion 
or  capiUary  attraction,  whose  manifestations  %re  familiar  to  ns 
in  the  drinking  up  of  water  by  a  sponge,  or  of  oil  by  a  lamp- 
wick*     If  the  charcoal  be  moistened  with  water  (that  ia  to  say, 
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if  its  pores  be  clogged  by  the  interposition  of  a  liquid),  its  ab- 
sorbing-power for  gases  will  be  largely  diminished. 

This  subject  is  chiefly  interesting  to  chemists  because  of  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  power  of  causing  various  gases  to 
combine  with  one  another,  which  is  possessed  by  charcoal  as  wdl 
as  by  finely  divided  platinum  (§§  224, 240)  and  several  otha  sub- 
stances. In  the  same  way  that  spongy  platinum  causes  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  to  unite  with  one 
another,  chemical  combination  ensues  when  mixtures  of  various 
gases  are  brought  into  contact  with  charcoaL  Though  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  platinum,  as  regards  gases,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  charcoal,  its  power  of  causing  combination  ii 
very  much  greater ;  platinum  appears  to  possess,  moreover,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  faculty  of  attracting  and  attaching  to  ibself 
small  quantities  of  most  gases. 

Charcoal  can  be  made  more  efficient  as  an  agent  for  causiog 
combination,  by  covering  it  with  a  film  of  platinum.  If  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  bichloride  of 
platinum  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
this  salt,  and  if  it  be  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  close  crucible, 
in  order  that  the  platinum  salt  may  be  decomposed,  there  will  be 
left  a  residue  of  platinum  everywhere  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
pores  of  the  coal.  Such  platinized  coal  is  very  effective,  both  as 
an  absorbent  of  gases  and  as  an  agent  for  producing  combination. 
But  even  by  itself  charcoal  has  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the 
combination  of  gases. 

If  recently  ignited  charcoal  be  allowed  to  become  charged  with 
dry  sulphydric  acid  gas  and  then  introduced  into  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen,  the  elements  of  the  sulphydric  acid  will  combine  with 
the  oxygen  so  quickly  that  an  explosion  ensues,  and  both  water 
and  sulphurous  acid  are  produced. 

If  the  coal  charged  with  sulphydric  acid  be  brought  into  contact 
with  air,  instead  of  pure  oxygen,  combination  will  occur  as  before, 
only  more  slowly ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  hydrogen  alone  wiU 
be  consumed,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphydric  acid  being  set  free  in 
the  solid  state.     * 

Charcoal  is  much  employed  as  a  disinfecting  a^ent.  It  is 
capable  of  removing  many  offensive  odors  from  the  air — such,  for 
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example  as  tiie  fetid  products  given  oiF  during  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  and  v^;etable  substances.  Animal  matter  in  an  ad- 
yanced  stage  of  putrefaction  loses  all  offensive  odor  when  covered 
with  a  lajer  of  charcoal ;  and  the  flesh  of  a  dead  animal  buried 
beneath  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  will  gradually  waste  away  and 
)>e  consumed  without  exhaling  any  unpleasant  smell 

£xp.  161. — ^Place  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  in  a  bottle 
oontaining  sulphydric  acid  gas  and  shake  the  bottle.  The  odor  of  the 
■ulphydiic  add  will  quickly  disappear.  In  the  same  way,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphydric  acid  (Exp.  86)  can  be  deodoriced  by  illteriDg  it 
through  a  layer  of  charcoal. 

£xp,  162. — In  a  shallow  open  basket,  or  in  a  box  through  the  bot- 
tom of  which  numerous  holes  have  been  bored,  spread  a  layer  of 
coarsely  powdered  boneblack  about  5  cm.  thick,  placing  a  sheet  of 
filtering-paper  below,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  sifting 
through  the  holes  in  the  box.  Place  the  body  of  a  rat  or  of  some  oth^ 
small  animal  upon  the  layer  of  boneblack,  and  pour  on  more  bone- 
blaek  until  the  rat  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  it  about  6  cm.  deep. 
Hang  up  the  basket  or  box  in  a  warm  room,  so  that  air  may  have  free 
access  to  it,  and  leave  it  at  rest.  After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks 
it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  all  the  putrescible  portions  of 
the  animal  have  disappeared,  and  that  nothing  is  left  but  a  mA-n 
of  hair  and  bones ;  but  in  the  interim  no  odor  will  have  been  de- 
tected arising  from  the  decomposing  animal,  excepting  a  faint  odor 
of  ammonia. 

In  the  same  way,  water  can  be  preserved  untainted  in  casks  which 
have  been  charred  internally ;  and  the  quality  of  some  kinds  of  wine  is 
improved  if  it  be  stored  in  such  casks. 

In  all  these  cases  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  disinfectant  depends 
not  merely  upon  its  mechanical  ability  to  absorb  offensive  gases, 
but  also  and  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  absorbed  gases  are 
ehemieally  destroyed  within  the  pores  of  the  coal  by  the  oxygen 
which  is  sucked  into  these  spaces  from  the  air*  The  purifying 
aetion  depends  upon  oxidation,  upon  the  burning  up  of  the  offen- 
ave  gases  as  fsist  as  they  are  formed.  The  charcoal  is  in  no  sense 
an  antiseptic,  or  preservative  agent  proper  to  prevent  decay ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  actually  hastens  the  destruction  of  putrescible 
organic  matters.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  while  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  the  pores  of  charcoal  are,  of  course,  always 
charged  with  o:grgeii  by  virtae  of  their  absorptive  power.   When* 

x2 
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ever,  therefore,  any  new  gas  is  dragged  in,  and  forced  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  this  oxygen,  it  is  precisely  as  if  the  gas  had 
been  carefully  collected  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  some 
corrosive  chemical  agent.     A  great  merit  of  charcoal  as  a  disin- 
fectant is,  that  it  constantly  draws  in  to  destruction  the  offensire 
matters  around  it ;  pans  of  charcoal  placed  about  a  room  (tfaQ 
wards  of  a  hospital,  for  example)  the  air  of  which  is  offensiTe, 
soon  remove  the  unpleasant  smell.     Sieves  of  charcoal,  placed 
across  the  air- vents  of  sewers  in  such  manner  that  the  out-going 
air  may  be  filtered  through  the  charcoal,  are  found  to  be  most 
efficient  instruments  for  destroying  l^e  noxious  effluvia  which 
commonly  escape  from  these  openings.     In  this  case,  where  a 
current  of  air  is  constantly  passing  through  the  charcoal  filter, 
the  latter  will  preserve  its  efficiency  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  if  only  it  be  kept  dry ;  for  the  action  of  the  coal  oonsists 
merely  in  biinging  about  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the  offen- 
sive gases  of  the  sewer,  and  as  fast  as  one  portion  of  these  is  eon* 
■umed  a  new  portion  can  be  taken  in  to  destruction. 

888.  Charcoal  not  only  destroys  odors,  but  it  removes  colon 
as  well ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  long  been  employed  in  the 
purification  of  sugar  and  of  many  ohemiccd  and  pharmaceatica] 
preparations.  Almost  any  coloring-matter  can  be  removed  from 
a  solution  by  filtering  the  liquid  through  a  layer  of  charcoal. 

Exp.  163. — Provide  four  small  bottles  of  the  capacity  of  100  or  200 
c.  c,  and  place  in  each  of  them  a  table-spoonful  of  boneblack  (§  889); 
into  the  first  bottle  pour  a  quantity  of  tiie  blue  compound  of  iodine 
and  starch  obtained  in  Exp.  00,  into  the  second  a  decoction  of  cochi- 
neal, into  the  third  a  diluted  portion  of  the  blue  liquor  obtained  by 
dissolving  indigo  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  add,  and  into  the  fourth  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  enough  of  the  solution  being 
taken  in  each  instance  to  nearly  fill  the  bottle.  Cork  the  bottles  and 
shake  them  violei^tly,  then  pour  the  contents  of  each  upon  a  filter  (see 
Appendix,  §  14),  and  observe  that  the  filtrate  is  in  each  instance  color- 
less or  nearly  so.  In  case  the  first  portions  of  the  filtrate  happen  to 
come  through  colored,  they  may  be  poured  back  upon  the  filter  and 
allowed  to  again  pass  through  the  coaL 

In  the  purification  of  brown  sugar  the  coloring-matteis  are  removed 
In  a  manner  nmUar  to  the  foregoing,  the  colored  syrup  being  filtered 
through  layers  of  boneblack.  Many  ctystaUizable  organic  acids  and 
alkaloids  are  purified  in  the  same  way  in  the  chemical  laboratoiy.  But 
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it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  charcoal  can  absorb  many  other  sub- 
stances besides  coloring-matters;  sulphate  of  quinine,  for  example, 
is  remoyed  from  its  solutions,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  char- 
coal ;  and  the  same  remark  applies,  with  perhaps  still  more  force^  to 
stiychnine.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  hop, ''  lupulin,"  may  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  ale  by  filtering  the  latter  through  bone-black. 
The  removal  of  metals,  like  gold  and  silver,  from  their  dilute  solutions, 
by  means  of  charcoal,  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  order. 

In  all  these  cases  where  coloring-matters,  and  the  like,  are  re- 
moved from  solutions,  the  action  of  the  coal  appears  to  depend 
in  the  main  directly  upon  the  physical  property  of  adhesion,  the 
sabseqaent  oxidizing  action  being  here  far  less  clearly  marked 
than  in  the  instances  previously  studied  (§  387)  where  gases  are 
acted  upon.  Much  of  the  absorbed  color  or  other  matter  will 
usually  be  found  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  the  coal,  undecom- 
posed  and  unaltered.  Thus,  if  the  coal  which  has  been  charged 
with  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  add,  in  Exp.  163,  be 
digested  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  latter  will  dissolve  the 
indigo  and  remove  it  from  the  coal ;  the  alkaloids  above  men- 
tioned, which  have  been  removed  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by 
means  of  charcoal,  can  be  again  recovered  by  boiling  the  coal  in 
alcohol ;  and  the  metals  can  be  dissolved  again  by  means  of  strong 
adds. 

When  employed  to  remove  coloring-matters,  charcoal  soon  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  color  and  ceases  to  absorb  any  more  of 
it ;  if  the  spent  coal  be  then  collected  and  redistilled,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  regained  but  little  of  its  decolorizing-power ;  for 
its  pores  are  filled  with  charcoal  resulting  from  the  carbonization 
of  the  absorbed  coloring-matters  and  this  charcoal  is  not  porous, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  compact  and  glistening,  like  the  charcoal 
obtained  from  sugar  or  glue,  and  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
decolorizing-power.  In  order  to  revivify  their  coal,  the  sugar- 
refiners  digest  it  in  chlorhydric  acid,  allow  it  to  ferment  in  order 
that  the  absorbed  matters  may  be  decomposed,  and,  finally,  after 
washing  and  drying,  subject  it  to  distillation. 

389.  As  obtained  from  different  sources,  charcoal  exhibits  very 
different  degrees  of  decolorizing-power ;  but  of  the  varieties  com- 
monly met  with  and  to  be  procured  in  commerce,  boneblack  is 
the  most  efficient.    Boneblack  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  sugar- 
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refiners  by  subjecting  bones  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron 
cylinders  and  carefully  cooling  the  charcoal  out  of  contact  with 
the  air. 

Exp,  164. — Repeat  Exp.  148,  p.  293,  but  instead  of  bituminous  coal, 
charge  the  ignition-tube  with  coarsely-powdered  bone.  Distil  as  long 
as  gas  is  evolved,  then  remove  the  delivery-tube  from  the  water,  plog 
it  by  means  of  a  bit  of  caoutchouc  tube  and  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  until 
the  ignition- tube  is  cold,  before  opening  it  to  examine  the  boneblack. 

Dry  bones  contain  only  about  one-third  their  weight  of  organic 
matter,  neai'ly  66  per  cent,  of  them  consisting  of  phosphate  of 
calcium,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  animal  matter  is  distri- 
buted ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  charcoal  obtained  by  distilling 
bones  is  in  an  exceedingly  porous  and  divided  condition*  Tbe 
decolorizing-power  of  bone-charcoal  may,  moreover,  be  increased 
by  digesting  it  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  a 
portion  of  the  phosphate  of  calcium  and  leaves  the  charcoal  evea 
more  porous  than  before. 

But  because  boneblack  is  most  commonly  employed  for  de- 
colorizing, it  must  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  decolorizer  of  the  several  varieties  of  charcoal.  A  more 
efficient  coal  can  easily  be  prepared  by  mixing  nitrogenized  oi^ponie 
matters,  such  as  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  or  scraps  of  leather,  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  distilling  the  mixture,  and  finaUy  leaching 
the  product  with  water.  Charcoal  of  peculiar  decdorizing-power 
may  be  prepared  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  fresh  blood 
and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potassium  in  an  iron  crucible,  so  long 
as  vapors  are  evolved,  then  washing  the  product  with  water  and 
boiling  it  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  again  washing,  drying,  and 
igniting  in  a  close  vessel.  A  solution  of  horn-filings  in  caustic 
potash,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  also  yields  a  very 
e£fective  charcoal.  As  with  boneblack,  the  efficiency  of  this  coal 
prepared  with  caustic  or  carbonated  potash  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  its  particles  and  the  porosity  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  the  inorganic  matter.  The  deeolo- 
rizing-power  of  the  charcoal  obtained  from  vegetable  substances 
can  be  in  like  manner  increased  by  mixing  these  substances  with 
lime  or  clay  before  the  carbonization.  A  mixture  of  100  parts 
pipe-day,  stirred  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste. 
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20  parts  of  tar,  and  500  parts  of  powdered  bitaminous  ooal  yields  a 
charcoal  wliich  decolorizes  almost  as  well  as  boneblaok.  It  is, 
howoTer,  no  very  easy  matter  to  determine  which,  of  a  number 
of  varieties  of  charcoal,  is  the  most  powerful  decolorizer,  since 
the  decolorizing-power  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  coloring- 
matter  as  well  as  according  to  the  quality  of  the  charcoaL  It 
has  been  found,  for  example,  that  witiii 
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TBI  BBT.ATITB  DBCOLORIZINCh 
POWBE 

Upon  a  tohUUm  <if 
rieapid  w<u 

upon  a  9oMion  ^ 
orownngor  was 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  Uood  and  car* 
bonate  of  potassium 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  blood  and  car- 
bonate of  calcium 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
phosphate  of  calcium     .... 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  glue  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium 

Igniting  acetate  of  sodium     .    .    . 

Digesting  boneblack  with  chlorhy- 
dric  acid 

60 
18 
12 

86 

12 
1-9 
1-9 
1 

20 

11 

10 

16 
9 

1-8 
1-6 

1 

Ordinary  boneblack 

390.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  There  are  many  different  series  of  them,  each  mem- 
ber of  either  of  these  series  differing  but  slightly  from  its  next 
neighbors  in  composition  and  properties.  But  all  these  substances 
are  commonly  classed  as  organic  compounds ;  they  constitute  a 
special  branch  of  chemical  science  called  organic  chemistry,  and 
are  not  discussed  in  works  which  treat  of  all  the  elements  com- 
monly met  with,  without  special  reference  to  any  one.  This  sub- 
division of  the  general  subject  is  resorted  to  merely  for  conveni^oe; 
there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
earbon  should  not  be  studied  in  this  manual  as  well  as  the  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  But  since  ccurbon  is  capable  of 
tfpitiTig  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  or  with  two  of  these 
elements,  or  with  all  three  of  them,  in  the  most  varied  propor- 
tions, there  are  formed  so  many  different  compounds,  that  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  study  them  by  themseives. 
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The  best  definition  of  the  so-called  organic  chemistry  wlaA 
can  be  given  to-day,  is,  that  it  is  the  Chemistry  of  the  CompoimdB 
of  Carbon.  The  department  of  organic  chemistry  has  grown  out 
of  ordinary  chemistry  solely  because  of  the  fieict  that  the  oom- 
pounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  mon 
numerous,  and  often  of  more  complex  composition,  than  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  any  of  the  other  elements.  These  compounds 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  and  with  the  other  elements,  aie  aU 
definite  chemical  compounds  conforming  to  the  law  of  multiple- 
proportions  (§  76) ;  but  they  count  by  thousands,  and  the  mere 
enumeration  of  their  names  and  properties  would  fill  a  Tolume. 

391.  As  examples  of  the  series  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  to  which  allusion  was  just  now  made,  the  followiiig 
lists  may  be  given : — 

Boib at'' a 


Boik  (U^  a 


CH. 

CgH^ 


-80» 

OP 

SOP 

90° 


cl; 

C.H, 
C.H 
CeH 

CJIu 

C,Hj, 


10 

11 


6* 

36° 

65° 

95° 

125° 


C,H, 
C,H 


12 


Soihat''  a 


80P 
HOP 
140P 
170P 


The  first  series  of  the  compounds  above  formulated  is  found 
in  petroleum,  and  in  the  oil  known  as  coal-oil,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling highly  bituminous  coals  and  shales  at  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures ;  the  petroleum  used  for  lighting  contains  aU  these 
different  compounds,  together  with  others  of  the  same  dasB. 
The  second  series  may  generally  be  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  various  organic  compounds;  and  the  members  of 
the  third  series  are  found  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar 
— the  tar  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous  coal  at  high  tempera- 
tures, as  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  constant  difference  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  (CH,)  between  any 
two  contiguous  compounds  enumerated  in  the  lists.  The  boiling- 
points  of  the  several  members  exhibit  a  constant  difference  of  30* 
for  each  increment  of  CH,,  as  we  go  down  the  lists,  so  far  as  has 
been  determined ;  and  so  with  all  the  other  physical  properties^ 
snch  as  specific  gravity,  mobility,  expansibility  by  heat,  and  the 
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like ;  the  intensity  of  these  properties  inereases  or  decreases  re- 
gularly, in  a  constant  ratio,  as  we  pass  from  one  member  of  the 
series  to  the  members  next  in  order.  Such  series  are  called 
''homologous"  series  (having  the  same  proportion);  they  are 
dearly  analogous  to  the  groups,  families,  or  series  of  elements 
which  we  have  already  studied  in  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
(§  152),  in  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  (§  257),  in 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  (§  364),  and 
are  now  proceeding  to  study  in  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  Just 
as  in  these  groups  of  elements  the  student  has  seen  a  true  serial 
arrangement  of  the  different  members,  and  has  observed  that  the 
different  terms  of  each  series  differ  from  one  another  in  atomic 
weight  and  exhibit  parallel  differences  in  the  intensity  of  their 
properties,  so  here  in  each  of  the  homologous  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons there  have  been  observed  similar  constant  differences.  In 
the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  we  know  that  there  is  a  constant  dif- 
ference of  composition  of  CH, ;  and  this  difference  of  composition 
we  believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  constant  difference  of  phy- 
sical properties ;  but  to  the  cause  of  the  constant  differences  in  the 
homologous  series  of  elements  we  have,  as  yet,  no  clew. 

The  power  of  arranging  numerous  allied  compounds  into 
groups  or  series,  like  those  enumerated  upon  page  312,  has  been 
of  great  service  to  chemists  in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  For  every  such  series  a  general  algebraic 
expression  has  been  devised  which  serves  as  the  name  of  the 
series.  like  any  other  name,  this  concise  expression  brings 
before  the  mind  of  the  chemist  the  general  properties  of  the 
series.  Thus  the  expression  CJIf^^^  is  general  for  the  first 
series  above  mentioned,  C^Hsb  for  the  second,  and  Cb^.3H]b  for 
the  third. 

In  this  manual  we  shall  describe  only  one  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  compound  which  occurs  ready  formed  in 
nature. 

392.  Marsh-gaSy  or  Light  Carhuretted  Hydrogen  (CH^),  is  a 
permanent  gas  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ordi- 
nary illuminating  gas  obtained  from  coal.  It  is  disengaged  in 
large  quantities  from  some  sorts  of  bituminous  coal,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  aud  more  rapidly  at  higher  tern- 
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peratures.  In  coal  mines  the  g^  thus  given  off  is  known  as 
*'  fire-damp ; "  by  mixing  with  air,  in  the  galleries  of  badly  ven- 
tilated mines,  it  forms  explosive  miztnres,  which  frequently  occa- 
sion frightM  accidents  when  ignited  through  carelessness. 

The  gas  is  evolved  also,  in  large  quantities,  from  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools ;  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  matter  under  water,  where  the  supply  of  air 
is  insufficient  to  oxidise  the  matter  completely  to  carbonic  acid 
and  water ;  hence  the  name  marsh-gas* 

In  hot  weather  marah-gaa  can  be  obtained  by  thrusting  a  pole  into 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  and  collecting  the  bubbles  of  gas  as 
they  rise,  by  holding  over  them  an  inverted  bottle  full  of  water. 
When  the  bottle  has  been  filled  with  gas  it  should  be  corked  tightly 
under  water,  and  carried  to  the  laboratory  for  examination.  The  gas 
thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  nitrogen  and  with  a  laige  quantity 
of  carbonic  add,  these  gases  being  set  free,  together  with  maiah-gas, 
during  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Before  the  gas  thus  collected  will 
bum,  it  is  usually  found  necessary  to  remove  from  it  the  carbonic  add; 
this  can  be  done  by  pouring  into  the  bottle  a  small  quantity  of  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  soda,  or  some  milk  of  lime,  closing  and  shaking  the 
bottle,  and  finally  removing  the  stopper  under  water.  The  bottle  may 
then  be  {daced  upright  and  a  lighted  match  applied  to  the  gas }  it  will 
take  fire  and  bum  with  a  blue  flame,  the  sise  of  which  may  be  in- 
creased by  pouring  water  into  the  bottle  so  that  the  gas  shall  be  driven 
out  into  the  air. 
The  gas  may  be  prepared  artificially  as  follows  :— 

_»     ^^  £xp,  165.  Mix  together  2  gma  of 

^*  crystallized  acetate  of  6odium,4  grms. 

of  caustic  soda,  and  8  grma  of  slaked 
lime.  Heat  the  mixture  gently  upon 
an  iron  plate,  until  all  the  water  of 
crystallization  of  the  acetate  has 
been  expelled  and  the  mass  has  be- 
come dry  and  friable.  Charge  an 
ignition-tube  20  cm.  long  with  the 
diy  powder,  heat  it  above  the  gas- 
lamp,  and  collect  the  gas  at  the  water- 
pan,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  Carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  bdow 
redness,  and  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  sodium  is  left  in  the  ignition- 
tube.    The  purpose  of  the  lime  is  to  render  the  mass  porous  and  in- 
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fnsible,  or  nearly  infiisibley  so  that  the  tube  may  be  heated  equably. 
If  caustic  soda  is  heated  with  the  acetate  without  addition  of  lime, 
the  tube  usually  breaks,  eyen  when  the  mixture  has  been  dried  before 
hand.    The  reaction  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

C^aNaO,        +        NaHO        =.        CH^        +        Na,CO,. 

Biy  Acetate  of  HydrjUe  of  Marsh^Gas.         Carbonate  of 

Sodium.  Sodvum,  ^u^^^*-^^*  Sodutm. 

393.  Marsh-gas  is  transparent,  colorless,  and  little  more  than 
half  as  heavy  as  air.  Next  to  hydrogen  it  is  the  lightest  known 
substance,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  8.  It  takes  fire  readily 
when  touched  with  a  lighted  match,  but  is  nevertheless  more 
difficult  of  inflammation  than  most  of  the  other  combustible  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen.  While  free  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  can  be  lighted  By  a  glass  rod  which  has  been  heated  to 
dull  redness,  the  rod  must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  bright 
redness,  or  even  to  a  white  heat,  in  order  that  it  may  kindle 
marsh-gas.  As  prepared  from  acetate  of  potassium,  the  gas 
bums  with  a  pale  yellowish-blue  flame.  It  is  rather  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  oxygen ;  at  0^  one  volume  of  water  dissolves 
0-055  volume  of  it.  It  has  never  been  condensed  to  the  liquid 
condition. 

394.  We  have,  thus  far,  observed  three  different  proportions 
in  which  the  other  elements  unite  with  hydrogen.  The  members 
of  the  chlorine  group  unite  with  hydrogen,  by  preference,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  volume  to  one  volume;  one  volume  of  any 
member  of  the  sulphur  group  combines,  by  preference,  with  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen ;  one  atom  of  any  member  of  the  nitrogen 
group  unites,  by  preference,  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
condensation  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increasing  proportion 
of  hydrogen,  so  that,  in  every  case,  two  volumes  only  of  the  re- 
sultant compound  are  produced.  We  have  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  molecule  of  a  com- 
pound gas  is  always  two  unit- volumes  (§  258).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  will  reveal  a  fourth  kind  of 
hydrogen-compound — a  compound  containing  in  the  product- 
volume  (§  260)  four  volumes  of  hydrogen  condensed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  experimentally  that  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas 
yield,  on  decomposition,  four  volumes  of  hydrogen ;  but,  imfor- 
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tanately,  it  is  not  within  our  power  to  demonstrate,  by  experi- 
ment, the  Tolnme  of  carbon  with  which  these  four  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen are  combined ;  for  carbon  is  a  solid  incapable  of  volatiliia- 
tion  by  the  intensest  heat  at  present  at  our  command.  We  are  able 
to  determine  the  combining  volume  of  each  constituent  of  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  steam,  and  ammonia ;  but  we  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge whatever  concerning  the  manner  in  which  carbon  enters 
into  combination  by  volume.  Its  combining  proportion  by  weight 
can  be  ascertained ;  but  it  must  be  careMly  observed  that  all 
views  respecting  the  volumetric  composition  of  the  very  numerous 
Compounds  of  carbon  are  purely  speculative,  so  far  as  the  carbon 
is  concerned,  until  carbon  shall  have  been  actually  volatilized  and 
its  vapor  weighed. 

That  marsh-gas  really  contains  hydrogen  and  carbon  may  be 
readily  proved  by  bringing  into  play,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, the  strong  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen.  Chlorine  will 
set  free  carbon  fi*om  marsh-gas,  just  as  it  liberates  nitrogen  from 
ammonia  (Exp.  64). 

JExp.  166.— Pill  a  tall  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  250  or,  better,  600 
c  c  with  water,  invert  it  over  the  water-pan,  and  pass  marsh-gas  into 
it,  until  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  water  is  displaced ;  cover 
the  bottle  with  a  thick  towel  to  exclude  the  light,  and  then  fill  the 
rest  of  the  bottle  with  chlorine.  Cork  the  bottle  tightly,  and  shake  it 
vigorously,  in  order  to  mix  the  gases  together,  keeping  the  bottle 
always  covered  with  the  toweL  Finally,  open  the  bottle  and  apply  a 
light  to  the  mixture.  Ignition  takes  place,  chlorhydric  acid  is  pro- 
duced, while  the  sides  and  mouth  of  the  bottle  become  coated  with 
solid  carbon  in  the  form  of  lampblack,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  rises  into 
the  ur.  The  presence  of  the  acid  may  be  proved  by  the  smell,  by  its 
reaction  with  moistened  blue  litmus-paper,  and  by  the  white  fumes 
which  are  generated  when  a  rod  moistened  with  ammonia- water  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  escaping  acid  gas. 

Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  therefore  elementary  constituents  of 
marsh-gas.  We  should  be  glad  to  add  the  synthetical  to  the 
analytical  demonstration,  and  make  marsh-gas  out  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen ;  but  no  means  are  at  present  known  by  which  these 
two  elements  can  be  directly  combined  to  form  marsh- gas.  As 
in  the  case  of  ammonia,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  assu- 
rance of  the  balance  that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  two  con- 
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stitnents  separated  from  a  given  quantity  of  marsh-gas  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  marsh-gas  submitted  to  analysis.  The 
experimental  process  by  which  this  fact  is  demonstrated  is  too 
complex  to  he  profitably  studied  at  this  stage  of  progress,  and 
the  fact  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  experience. 

395.  It  remains  to  show  how  the  investigation  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  product-volume  of  marsh-gas  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  atomic  weight,  or  least  combining  weight,  of  the  element 
carbon.  Marsh-gas  is  the  oompoimd  best  suited  for  ascertaining 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  because  experience  has  proved  that 
it  contains  proportionally  less  carbon  than  any  other  hydride  of 
the  element.  We  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  from 
steam,  the  hydrogen  compound  which  contains  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  oxygen, — of  chlorine  irom  ohlorhydric  acid,  the  only 
hydride  of  chlorihe,—^f  nitrogen  from  ammonia,  the  hydride  which 
contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  nitrogen.  So  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  is  the  weight  of  carbon  which  experiment  proves 
to  be  contained  in  two  unit-volumes  of  marsh-gas.  By  physical 
determinations,  the  specific  gravity  of  marsh-gas  has  been  shown 
to  be  8 ;  in  other  words,  one  unit-volume  of  marsh-gas  weighs  8 ; 
then  two  unit-volumes,  or  the  product-volume,  must  weigh  16. 
How  much  of  this  weight  of  16  is  hydrogen  ?  This  question  can 
be  answered  experimentally  by  ascertaining  how  many  unit- 
volumes  of  hydrogen  are  looked  up  in  two  unit- volumes  of  maish- 
gas. 

When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  begin  to  traverse  a  measured 
volume  of  marsh-gas  contained  in  a  IT -tube,  arranged  like  the 
U-tube  of  figure  11,  but  without  the  jacket,  h  c,  and  its  accom- 
paniments, the  gas  is  found  to  expand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
light  deposit  of  carbon  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points  of 
the  platinum  wires.  The  decomposition  of  the  marsh-gas  pro- 
ceeds slowly;  so  that  a  considerable  time  is  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  experiment.  If  the  mercury  in  the  U-tube  be 
finally  brought  to  a  level  in  the  two  limbs,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  original  volume  of  gas  has  very  nearly  doubled.  When  this 
point  is  once  attained,  the  continued  transmission  of  sparks  pro-^ 
duces  no  further  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  gas.  The  expanded 
gas  may  be  shown  by  the  usual  tests  to-be  hydrogen. 
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This  ezperiment  is  rather  difficult  to  perform,  and  does  not 
yield  perfectlj  exact  results,  for  a  minate  portion  of  marsh-gas 
escapes  decomposition ;  nevertheless  it  estahlishes  beyond  rea* 
sonable  doubt  the  fSact  that  marsh-gas  contains  twice  its  rolmne 
of  hydrogen.  Two  unit-volumes  of  manh-gas,  weighing  16, 
must  therefore  contain  four  unit- volumes  of  hydrogen ;  but  four 
unit- volumes  of  hydrogen  weigh  4 ;  therefore  the  quantity  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  product- volume  of  marsh-gas  must  weigh 
12,  which  number  we  admit  as  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

But  it  may  be  said,  What  means  have  we  of  knowing  that  12 
represents  the  least  combining  weight  of  carbon  ?  (for  the  atom  is 
by  definition  the  least  quantity  of  an  element  which  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  in  combination).     If  it  were  possible  to  demon- 
stratethat  the  proportional  quantity  by  wdght  of  carbon  wfaidi 
is  represented  by  the  number  12  is  just  the  quantity  required 
to  fill  one  unit-yolume  when  converted  into  vapor,  we  should 
have  the  same  reason  for  believing  12  to  be  the  weight  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  that  we  have  for  considering  Id  to  be  the  weight 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  or  85*5  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  chlorine. 
As  we  cannot  convert  carbon  into  vapor  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  how  many  atoms,  or  how  many  yolumes, 
12  proportional  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  really  represent ;  the 
quantity  of  carbon  which  is  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  marsh-gas  may  be  four  atoms,  each  weighing  3,  or  two 
atoms,  each  weighing  6,  or  one  atom  weighing  12.     As  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  some  number  of  atoms  as  represented  by  the 
proportional  weight  12,  that  assumption  which  will  conveniently 
formulate  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  compounds  of  carbon 
will  be  the  best.    Accordingly  it  has,  of  late,  been  assumed  that 
12  proportional  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  constitute  the  least 
quantity  of  this  element  which  is  conceived  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon 
is  12.    The  atom  of  carbon,  thus  understood,  can  then  fix,  or  com- 
bine with,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  any  member  of  the  chlo- 
rine group,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  or  of  any  other  member  of 
the  sulphur  group.    The  following  substances,  familiar  in  com* 
men.  life,  or  subjects  of  discussion  in  this  ehapter,  may  be 
tioned  in  iUustratioa  of  this  principle  :^ 
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Manh-ga8  .  .  .  CH^  Carbonic  acid  .  •  •  CO, 
Chloroform  .  .  •  CHCl,  Bisulphide  of  carbon  .  CS, 
Chloride  of  carbon     CCl^ 

If  it  were  assumed  that  12  proportional  parts  bj  weight,  the 
relative  quantity  of  carbon  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pounds, represent  two  or  four  atoms  or  volumes  of  carbon,  instead 
of  one,  every  one  of  these  formul£B  would  become  less  simple. 
There  are  a  great  multitude  of  compounds  which  contain  a  larger 
proportional  quantity  of  carbon  than  the  compounds  cited  above ; 
but  the  greater  proportional  quantity  is  always  some  multiple  of 
12  proportional  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  is  always  an  int^;ral 
number  of  carbon  atoms  each  weighing  12. 

In  marsh-gas  we  have  thus  found  a  new  term  in  the  series  of 
hydrogen  compounds.  Marsh-gas  is  an  example  and  type  of  the 
hydrides  richest  in  hydrogen ;  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  hydrogen 
does  not  form,  with  any  element  whatsoever,  any  compound 
whereof  the  product-volume  contains  more  than  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  other  element.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  table  comprehends  all  the  principal  types  of  hydro- 
gen compounds,  beginning  with  chlorhydric  add,  the  poorest 
hydride,  and  passing  through  water  and  ammonia,  intermediate 
compounds,  to  marsh-gas,  the  hydride  richest  in  hydrogen : — 

Chlorhydric  acid HGl  b  2  volumes. 

Water H,0  ■=2       „ 

Ammonia *    .  H3N  a  2       „ 

Marsh-gas H^C  »  2       ,, 

Each  of  these  types  of  hydrogen  compounds  characterizes  a  group 
ai  chemical  elements.  The  first  type  is  characteristic  of  the  chlo- 
rine group ;  the  second,  of  the  sulphur  group ;  the  third,  of  the 
nitrogen  group ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  group  which  we  shall  soon 
Imow  as  the  carbon  group. 

396.  The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  of  great 
practical  interest,  since  the  flame  of  all  ordinary  lamps  and  fires 
results  from  their  combustion.  Any  allusion  to  their  properties 
at  once  suggests  the  influence  which  these  properties  exert  in 
ilie  usual  methods  of  obtaining  light  and  heat,  and  necessitates  a 
more  complete  discusflion  of  the  subjects  of  flame  and  combustion 
than  we  have  had  hitherto.    We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  a 
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subsequent  section,  after  having  studied  the  oxides  of  carbon. 
For  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  combustion,  ordinary  illnrai- 
natiDg  gas,  which  is  a  mixture  of  many  hydrides  of  carbon,  will 
serve  as  weU  as  any  pure  hydrocarbon.  A  brief  description  of 
this  product  may  here  be  given. 

About  94-100th8  of  the  vohime  of  purified  coal-gas  consistB  of 
a  mixture  of  marsh-gas,  free  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide, — the 
marsh-gas  usually  amounting  to  about  one-third  part  of  the 
whole  gas.  These  non-luminous,  or  very  feebly  luminous  gases, 
serve  as  carriers  of  the  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  real  light- 
producing  ingredients  which  are  contained  in  the  gas.  This 
mixture  of  light-giving  ingredients  is  exceedingly  complex.  The 
vapor  of  benzole  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
ingredients.  Some  of  the  higher  homologues  of  marsh-gas  lend 
their  aid ;  and  a  hydrocarbon  of  composition  C^H,,  called  acety- 
lene, is  important  and  very  generally  present.  Sometimes  a  little 
olefiant  gas  (C^H^)  is  present,  as  well  as  other  compounds  of  the 
same  homologous  series ;  but  the  old  view,  that  this  substance 
constitutes  the  chief  luminiferous  ingredient  of  coal-gas,  is  no 
longer  admitted. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  we  can  here  regard  this  mixture 
of  gases  as  carburetted  hydrogen.  That  it  contains  hydrogen, 
can  readily  be  shown  by  holding  a  cold,  dry  bottle  over  a  burn- 
ing jet  of  it,  and  observing  that  water  is  a  product  of  the  com- 
bustion ;  and  that  it  contains  carbon  can  -be  seen  by  holding  in 
the  flame  a  piece  of  cold  porcelain,  and  noting  the  deposition  of 
soot.  Goal-gas  is  only  about  half  as  heavy  as  air.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  hydrogen,  and  most  of  the  experiments 
which  were  performed  with  hydrogen  can  be  equally,  or  nearly, 
as  well  performed  with  this  gas.  The  student  will  do  well  to 
repeat,  as  an  example,  Exp.  24,  substituting,  for  the  hydrogen, 
common  gas  drawn  from  the  street  mains.  In  the  same  way  he 
may  repeat  Exp.  29,  mixing  1  volume  of  coal-gas  with  from  8 
to  12  volumes  of  air.  If,  instead  of  coal-gas,  pure  light  car- 
buretted hydrogen  be  taken,  the  explosion  will  be  most  violent 
with  8  to  10  volumes  of  air ;  with  only  3  or  4  volumes  of  air, 
or  more  than  15  volumes,  the  mixture  is  not  explosive ;  either 
too  much  or  too  little  air  prevents  the  explosion. 
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Oom'pou'nd$  of  Oarhon  and  Oxygen, — There  are  two  of  these 
canpouuds — carbonic  acid  (CO,),  and  carbonic  oxide  (CO). 

397.  Carbonic  Acid  (CO^)  is  alwaye  formed  when  carbon  or 
any  of  its  compounds  is  burned  in  an  excess  of  air  or  of  oxygen 
gaSy  or  in  contact  with  substances,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  which 
are  rich  in  oxygen  and  yield  it  readily  to  other  bodies. 

£xp,  167. — ^Place  a  live  coal  (charcoal)  upon  a  deflagrating-spoon, 
and  thrust  it  into  a  bottle  full  of  air,  or,  better,  oxygen  gas ;  cover  the 
bottle  closely,  and  set  it  aside  for  examination.  Or  invert 
an  empty  bottle  over  a  burning  lamp  or  candle,  so  that  the 
products  of  the. combustion  of  the  lamp  may  be  received  in 
it;  the  bottle  wUl  immediately  become  clouded  upon  the 
inside  firom  deposition  of  water  resulting  £nom  the  combus- 
tion (see  {  56),  and  will  also  be  filled  with  carbonaceous 
and  other  gaseous  products,  simultaneously  formed.  Cover 
the  bottle  and  test  its  contents  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  succeeding  experiment. 

Mrp.  168. — ^Pour  some  lime-water  (a  solution  of  common  slaked 
lime  in  water)  into  the  bottles  filled  with  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion in  Exp.  167,  and  shake  the  bottles.  The  liquid  will  become 
milky  and  turbid,  and,  when  left  at  rest,  will  deposit  a  white  powder 
(carbonate  of  calcium).  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  can  readily  be 
detected  by  means  of  lime-water,  since  this  insoluble  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  calcium  is  formed  when  the  two  substances  are  brought 
together. 

The  bottles  of  gas  obtained  in  Exp.  167,  will,  of  course,  con- 
tain, besides  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  derived  from 
the  air  which  took  part  in  the  combustion,  unless,  indeed,  as  was 
suggested,  the  charcoal  be  burned  in  pure  oxygen.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  whether  of 
woody  coal,  wax,  or  oil,  there  result  these  same  gaseous  products 
—carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  they  ascend,  as  invisible  aerial 
currents,  from  every  well-regulated  flame  or  fire,  and  are  con- 
tinually issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  our  houses,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  the  particles  of  solid  carbon,  or  of  condensed  aqueous 
Tapor,  which  constitute  smoke,  we  can  see  no  product  of  the 
combustion. 

JSxp.  100. — ^As  was  just  now  said,  carbonic  acid  may  be  produced 
also  by  heating  carbon  in  contact  with  solid  bodies  which  contain  oxy- 
gen, soch,  for  example,  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercuiy..  Mix  11  grammes 
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of  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  0*83  grm.  of  cbarooal ;  place  the  mizton 
in  an  ignition-tabe,  arranged  as  in  iigare  68 ;  heat  the  tnbe  and  collect 
over  water  the  gas  which  is  eroWed.  Test  the  prodoct  with  lime- 
water,  as  in  Exp.  168.  The  reaction  between  the  chazeoal  and  tin 
oxide  of  mercury  may  be  written  as  foUowa : — 

2HgO  +  C  s  CO,  +  3Hg. 

The  metallic  mercury  set  free  condenses  in  droplets  upon  the  cold 
upper  portions  of  the  ignition-tube.  Here,  again,  as  in  Exps.  124, 156, 
the  metallic  oxide  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal 

398.  Carbonic  acid  may  readily  be  obtained  from  certain  com- 
pounds called  carbonates,  several  of  which  are  abundant  minerak 
Common  chalk,  marble,  and  limestone,  for  example,  aze  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  calcium ;  and  carbonic  acid  oan  readily  be 
obtained  by  strongly  heating  them,  or  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  strong  acids. 

Exp,  170. — Place  two  or  three  grammes  of  coarsely-powdered  maible 
in  an  ignition-tube  provided  with  a  gas  delivery-tube  bent  at  a  light 
angle ;  place  the  ignition-tube  upon  the  iron  stand  over  the  gas-lamp^ 
and  dip  the  outer  opening  of  the  delivery-tube  into  a  small  bottle 
containing  lime-water ;  heat  the  marble  strongly,  and  observe  the  white 
precipitate  which  forms  in  the  lime-water  as  the  carbonic  acid  gai 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  The  carbonate  of  calcium,  thus  precipitated 
by  bringing  together  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  calcium,  is  chemically 
identical  with  the  chalk  or  marble  from  which  the  acid  was  expelled. 

In  actual  practice  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are 
expelled  from  limestone  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  the  quickUmft 
which  is  left  as  a  residue ;  but 


the  carbonic  add,  thus  expelled 
by  heat,  is  rarely  collected,  for 
a  more  convenient  method  of 
procuring  it  is  to  treat  the  lime- 
stone with  some  add  capable  of 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid. 

Exp,  171. — In  a  gas-bottle  of 
000  or  600  c.  c  capacity,  arranged 
precisely  as  for  generating  hydro- 
gen  (see  Exp.  19),  place  10  or  12 
grms.  of  chalk  or  marble  in  small 
lumps }   cover  the   chalk   with 
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water,  toad  pour  in  through  the  thistle-tabe  concentrated  chlorhydiic 
add,  bj  small  portions,  in  such  quantity  as  shall  insure  a  oontiiittoaa 
and  equable  evolution  of  gas.  Collect  several  bottles  of  the  gas  over 
water,  then  replace  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deliyery-*tube  with  a 
straight  tube  and  collect  one  or  two  bottles  of  the  gas  by  displace- 
ment ;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air.  The  reaction 
between  the  carbonate  of  calcium  and  the  chlorhydric  acid  may  be 
thus  formulated : — 

CaCO,  -h  2HC1  a  CaCl,  -h  H,0  -h  CO^ 

When  chalk  is  the  material  operated  upon,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  the  chlorhydric  acid ;  for  the  latter,  being 
rather  easily  volatile,  is  liable  to  be  carried  forward  by  the  current  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  contaminate  the  product  When  carbonic  acid 
IB  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  tiie  action  of  an  add  upon  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  sulphuric  add  is  almost  always  the  add  employed^ 
and  marble-dust  the  substance  acted  upon : — 

Witb  a  porous  material,  like  chalk,  this  action  occurs  readily ;  but  in 
attempting  to  operate  upon  compact  varieties  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
auch  as  marble,  difficulties  are  encountered,  unless  the  carbonate  be  in 
the  state  of  powder.  The  sulphate  of  caldum,  which  is  a  product  of 
the  reaction,  is  a  rather  difficultiy  soluble  substance,  and,  being  depo- 
dted  upon  the  surface  of  the  marble,  soon  covers  it  with  a  coating  so 
thick  and  impermeable  that  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  upon  the 
marble  is  well  nigh  completely  arrested. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  bdng  cheaper  than  most  other  carbonates,  ift 
more  commonly  employed  than  any  other  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  substitute  for  it  the  carbonate  of 
sodium,  or  of  potassium  (saleratus),  or  even  of  ammonium,  since  car^ 
bonic  add  is  given  o^  from  these  compounds  very  quickly  and  abun- 
dantly. A  self-regulating  gas-generator,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
zzviii.  of  the  Appendix,  charged  with  large  solid  lumps  of  the  com- 
merdal  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  chlorhydric  acid,  is,  perhaps,  the 
moat  convenient  apparatus  which  can  be  employed  for  preparing  the 
gaa  upon  the  lecture-table. 

899.  At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure, 
enbonic  add  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  of  a  slightly  add  smell 
and  taste.  It  is  incombustible,  being  already  the  product  of  the 
eomplete  combustion  of  carbon,  and  is,  moreover,  incapable  of 
supporting  the  combustion  of  most  other  bodies,  since  the  oxygen 
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oontained  in  it  is  very  firmly  held ;  like  nitrogen,  it  immediately 
ezting^shes  burning  bodies  which  are  immersed  in  it. 

Exp,  172.— Thrust  into  s  bottle  of  the  gas  obtained  in  Exp.  171,  a 
lighted  candle,  or,  better,  a  large  flame  of  alcohol  burning  npon  a  tail 
of  cotton  \  in  either  case  the  flame  will  be  instantly  exttngidshed. 

The  speciflo  heat  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  between  \QP  and 
200°,  is  0*2169.  Its  specific  gravity  is  22 ;  being  thus  1*53  as 
heavy  as  air,  it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  almost 
as  readily  as  if  it  were  water. 

Exp,  178. — ^Invert  a  bottle  filled  with  carbonic  acid  upon  another 
bottle  of  equal  size  filled  with  air,  in  such  manner  that  the  mouth  of 
the  upper  inverted  bottle  shall  rest  upon  the  mouth  of  the  lower  bottle. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  minutes,  thrust  a  burning  splinter  of  wood 
into  each  of  the  bottles ;  in  the  upper  bottle  the  splinter  will  continae 
to  bum,  for  into  this  bottle  the  air  from  the  lower  bottie  has  ascended ; 
while  in  the  lower  bottle,  now  full  of  carbonic  acid,  the  splinter  will 
be  extinguished. 

Exp.  174. — ^From  a  large  bottle  full  of  the  gas,  pour  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  upon  the  fiame  of  a  lamp  or  candle ;  that  is  to  say,  hold 
the  mouth  of  the  open  bottle  of  carbonic  acid  obliquely  over  the  candle- 
flame  so  that  the  gas  shall  fall  like  water  upon  it;  the  flame  will  im- 
mediately be  extinguished. 

400.  Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  it  often  faik 
to  rise  out  of  wells  and  other  cavities  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
generated  by  the  decomposition  or  decay  of  organic  substances. 
Before  allowing  workmen  to  descend  into  any  snch  place,  when 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presiance  of  carbonic  acid,  a  buming 
candle  should  first  be  lowered ;  if  the  candle  be  extinguished,  or 
even  if  it  bum  feebly,  the  noxious  character  of  the  air  is  indicated, 
and  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  purify  the  locality  by 
ventilation  or  otherwise.  One  way  of  removing  the  carbonic  add 
is  to  absorb  it  by  means  of  some  chemical  agent,  such  as  daked 
lime  (hydrate  of  calcium)  or  potash-lye.  The  slaked  Ume  is  most 
efficient  as  an  absorbent  when  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry ;  it 
should  not  be  dry  enough  to  be  dusty,  nor  yet  noticeably  moist. 
If  a  quantity  of  it  be  suspended  in  the  well,  or  thrown  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  containing  carbonic  acid,  this  gas  will  quickly 
oombine  with  the  lime  to  form  carbonate  oi  calcium,  as  inExp.  168. 
Another  good  method  is  to  lower  down  a  chafing-dish  fnll  of 
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Inightly  glowing  charcoal ;  if  the  carbonio  add  be  present  in  such 
quantity  that  the  test-candle  has  been  extinguished  by  it,  the 
charcoal  will,  in  like  manner^  be  immediately  extinguished,  and, 
in  cooling,  will  rapidly  absorb  this  gas  (see  §  385),  together  with 
any  nitrogen  which  may  be  present ;  a  current  of  fresh  air  will, 
in  this  way,  be  induced  to  flow  into  the  well.  If,  by  the  candle 
test,  but  little  carbonio  acid  be  found  in  the  well,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  best  to  extinguish  the  charcoal  before  lowering  it  into  the  im- 
pure air ;  this  can  readily  be  done  by  covering  it  up  tightly  in  an 
iron  kettle. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  add  in  wells  and  caves  is  a  consequence  of  the  low 
difPusive  power  of  the  gas  (see  §  53).  Carbonic  acid  mixes  with 
air  very  slowly ;  but  when  once  mixed  with  air  it  has  no  further 
tendency  to  settle  down,  or  to  separate  itself  in  any  way. 

£xp.  175, — Over  a  bottle  filled  with  carbonic  add  gas,  invert  an- 
other bottle  full  of  air,  in  such  manner  that  the  mouth  of  the  air- 
bottle  shall  rest  upon  that  of  the  upright  bottle  full  of  carbonic  add. 
After  some  hours,  pour  lime-water  into  each  of  the  bottles  and  shake 
them ;  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  calcium  will  be  formed  in  both 
cases,  for  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  wiU,  by  this  lime,  have  ascended 
out  of  the  lower  into  the  upper  bottle.  The  two  gases  have,  in  fact, 
become  intimately  mixed  or  blended ;  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  has 
diffused  upwards  into  the  air,  and  the  lighter  atmospheric  air  has  dif- 
fused downwards  into  the  carbonic  add,  just  as,  in  a  previous  experi- 
ment, we  have  seen  hydrogen  and  oxygen  diffuse  into  each  other* 
(Rg.  20,  p.  43.) 

The  great  importance  of  this  di£fudon  of  gases,  in  the  economy  of 
nature^  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  now  under  consideration.  When- 
ever, as  in  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion,  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn from  and  carbonic  acid  thrown  into  the  air,  the  carbonic  add, 
and  the  nitrogen  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  immediately  mix  with 
the  surrounding  air  and  distribute  themselves  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  maintained  uniform  all 
over  the  globe,  in  spite  of  the  constant  removal  from  it  of  oxygen  in 
some  localities,  and  the  addition  of  carbonic  add  in  others.  It  is  only 
in  confined  places^  where  nearly  pure  carbonic  add  is  produced  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  pass  off  by  difiudon^  that  the  gas  accumulates  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

The  singular  &cility  with  which  gases^  and  particularly  hydrogen, 
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trayene  porous  bodi«0  U  ▼esy  rtrilangly  illufltnted  by  the  followiiiir 
experiment,  wHicli  our  acquaintance  with  carbonic  add  now  enables 
OS  to  perform : — ^Through  a  large  glass  tube,  a  smaller  tube  of  patoua, 
nnglazed  earthenware  is  passed,  and  the  ends  of  the  glass  tube  are 
tightly  dosed  by  the  corks  which  hold  the  porous  tube.    By  the  tube 

Fig.  60. 


Of  a  rather  rapid  stieam  of  carbonic  add  is  brought  from  a  aelf-regn- 
lating  generator  into  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes,  while^ 
by  the  tube  bf  a  slower  current  of  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  inner 
porous  tube.  It  would  be  expected  that  hydrogen  should  be  found  in 
the  cylinder  d,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  cylinder  e;  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, an  inflammable  gas  is  found  in  e,  and  in  the  cylinder  d  carbonic 
add  pure  enough  to  extinguish  a  burning  splinter.  The  hydrogen  dif- 
fuses almost  instantaneously  into  the  annular  space,  and  the  cazbonie 
add  enters  the  inner  tube  to  replace  the  issuing  hydrogen. 

401.  When  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  carbonic  add  is  irreapiraUe; 
it  prodnoes  spasms  in  the  respiratory  passagesy  and  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  lungs.  When  so  far  diluted  with  air  as 
to  admit  of  being  respired,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  less  poisonous  than  the  other  oxide  of  carbon,  carbonic 
oxide,  directly  to  be  described. 

402.  Carbonic  aoid  gas  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  condderable 
extent.  One  measure  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperatore  and 
pressure,  will  dissdve  one  measure  of  carbonic  add  gas}  bat  its 
solubility  increases  if  the  pressure  be  increased. 

Exp,  176.^Into  a  long-necked  flask  or  phial  filled  with  caiboniB 
add,  pour  a  quantity  of  water,  close  the  bottle  with  tiie  finger,  and 
shake  it ;  immerse  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  in  water,  and  remoTe  the 
finger,  water  will  rush  into  the  bottle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  gas 
wUch  has  been  dissolved.    Again  place  the  finger  upon  the  mouth  of 
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the  botHey  shake  the  bottle  as  before,  and  subsequently  open  it  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water ;  a  firesh  portion  of  water  will  flow  into  the 
bottle  to  supply  the  new  yacuum ;  in  this  way,  by  repeated  agitation 
with  water,  all  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bottle  can  be  absorbed. 

Owing  to  this  solubility  in  water,  some  carbonic  acid  is  always  lost 
when  the  gas  is  collected  over  water  as  in  Exp.  171 ;  but  since  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  absorb  all  the  gas,  there  is  little  objection 
to  collecting  it  oyer  water. 

403.  When  subjected  to  increased  pressure,  carbonic  aoid  gas 
dissolyes  in  water  much  more  abundantly  than  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  air ;  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  one 
meafiure  of  water  will  dissolye  two  measures  of  the  gas ;  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  it  will  dissolye  three  measures,  and 
so  on.  Water  thus  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  has  an  agree^ 
able,  acid,  pungent  taste,  and  efferyesces  briskly  when  the  com^ 
pression  is  suddenly  remoyed,  as  when  the  liqtnd  is  allowed  to 
flow  out  into  the  air ;  such  .carbonic  acid  water,  or  '*  mineral 
water,"  as  it  is  then  called,  flows  from  the  earth  in  many  locali- 
ties, as  at  Seltzer  and  Saratoga;  it  is  also  prepared,  artificially, 
in  large  quantities,  and  sold  as  abeyerage  under  the  meaningless 
name  of  soda-water.  Carbonic  acid  water  possesses  solyent 
powers  far  greater  than  those  of  pure  water ;  few  minerals  are 
capable  of  resisting  its  long-continued  action ;  hence  the  waters 
of  the  springs  from  which  it  issues  are  usually  highly  charged 
with  saline  and  mineral  ingredients,  and  are  often  of  medicinal 
yalue. 

404  The  efferyescent  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  such  as 
cider,  champagne,  and  beer,  are  in  like  manner  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  compressed  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  all  these  cases 
the  carbonic  acid  is  of  yalue,  not  only  on  account  of  the  agreeable 
pungency  which  it  imparts  to  the  beyerage,  but  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  escaping  fh>m  solution  and  assuming  the  gaseous 
condition,  it  absorbs  a  yery  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  so 
cools  the  liquid  which  contained  it. 

405.  Carbonic  acid  is  widely  difliised  in  nature.  Traces  of  it 
occur  in  the  air  and  in  water  eyerywhere ;  and  there  are  many 
localities,  besides  the  mineral  springs  before-mentioned,  where  it 
issues  from  the  earth  in  large  quantities,  notably  in  seyeral  yol- 
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oiiiio  diBtriotB.  It  ib  produced  not  only  in  the  aetaal  oombnstaon 
of  all  substances  which  contain  carbon,  but  also  during  the  decay 
and  putrefaction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  During 
fermentation  it  is  evolved  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  oontinuallj 
given  off  during  the  respiration  of  animals. 

Exp.  177. — Put  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  coarse  meal  into  a 
bottle  of  about  250  c  c  capacity ;  cover  the  meal  with  water,  and  con- 
nect the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  cork  and  glass  tube,  with  a  second  bottle 
filled  about  three  cm.  deep  with  lime-water ;  the  delivery-tube  most 
reach  into  the  lime-water.  Out  of  the  top  of  the  second  bottle  cany 
a  second  bent  glass  tube,  whose  open  end  dips  into  water.  The  bottle 
containing  the  lime-water  wiU,  of  course,  be  closed  by  the  cork  tfarongh 
which  pass  the  two  tubes  above  described.  Keep  the  apparatus  in  a 
vrarm  place ;  bubbles  of  gas  will  pass  from  the  first  into  the  second 
fiask ;  they  contain  carbonic  add,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  calcium  which  they  produce. 

Exp,  178. — Dissolve  2  grammes  of  honey  or  molasses  in  200  c  e.  of 
water ;  fill  a  large  test-tube  with  the  mixture,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  bakers'  or  brewers'  yeast ;  close  the  open  mouth  of  the  test-tube 
with  the  thumb,  and  invert  it  in  a  small  saucer  or  porcelain  capsule 
filled  with  the  diluted  syrup.  Place  the  saucer  and  tube,  with  their 
contents,  in  a  warm  place,  having  a  temperature  of  about  20P  or  90^, 
and  leave  them  there  during  24  hours.  In  a  short  time,  fermentatioii 
sets  in,  and  the  sugar  of  the  syrup  is  gradually  converted  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid. 

O.H^,0,  e  20,H.O  +  2CX)^ 
Suffor.         AlcokoL 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  fonned  rises  in  minute  bubUes,  eauring  agenfle 
eflervescence  in  the  liquid,  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  oi  the  tube, 
while  the  alcohol  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  That  the  gas  ob- 
tained in  this  experiment  is  really  carbonic  acid,  may  be  proved  by 
transferring  some  of  it  into  a  clean  tube  at  the  water-pan,  and  then 
testing  with  lime-water. 

Exp.  179. — ^Provide  two  test-glasses  or  small  bottles;  place  in  each 
16  or  20  c.  c  of  lime-water ;  through  a  glass  tube  blow  into  the  lime- 
water  of  one  of  the  bottles  air  coming  from  the  lungs.  By  means  of 
bellows,  to  the  nozzle  of  which  a  gas-delivery  tube  has  been  attached, 
force  through  the  lime-water  of  the  second  bottle  a  quantity  of  fresh 
air.  The  clear  liquid  of  the  first  bottle  wiU  quickly  become  turbid 
through  deposition  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  while  the  lime-water  of  the 
second  bottle  will  remain  clear  for  a  long  while. 
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This  experiment  may  lie  modified  by  construeting  an  apparatus 
with  valTes,  in  such  manner  that  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  shall 
be  made  to  pass  through  one  bottle  of  lime-water|  while  the  air  ex- 
pired goes  out  through  another  bottle  of  lime-water.  The  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  will  remain  clear,  while  the  liquid  in  the  other  imme- 
diately becomes  turlnd. 

Ordinary  fresh  air  contains  only  about  one  2000th  part  of  carbonic 
scid^  while  air  expired  from  the  lungs  contains  as  much  as  8  or  4  per 
cent  of  it  In  breathing,  animals  inhale  oxygen  from  the  air ;  l^s 
oxygen  combines  with  carbon  within  their  bodies  and  is  exhaled  as 
carbonic  acid.  A  crowd  of  men  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  just 
as  lamps  or  fires  consume  it ;  to  carry  ofi^  this  product  of  animal  com- 
bofition  is  one  of  the  objects  of  systems  of  ventilation.  Air  which  con- 
tains eyen  as  little  as  1  or  2  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  exerts  a  very 
depressing  efiect  when  breathed  for  any  length  of  time. 

406.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that,  in  the 
several  processes  called  "life,"  "fermentation,"  "decay,"  and 
^  combustion,"  there  is  inrolred  chemical  action  ;  in  all  of  these 
processes  oxygen  from  the  air  unites  with  carbon,  while  c^bonic 
add  is  set  free  and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere.  The  question 
now  arises,  "What  becomes  of  all  this  vast  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  is  constantly  coming  into  our  atmosphere  frt)m  the  respira- 
tion of  animals,  from  fires,  from  decaying  and  fermenting  sub- 
stances, from  volcanic  fissures,  and  frt>m  Tarious  other  sources  ? 
If  this  carbonic  acid  remained  in  the  air,  the  latter  would  quickly 
become  unfit  to  support  animal  life.  But  it  is  not  found  that  the 
aTerage  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  does  increase ;  on 
file  contrary,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  was,  at 
certain  earlier  geological  epochs,  more  of  it  in  the  air  than  now. 
Kany  geologists  believd  that,  in  the  early  history  of  our  globe, 
there  was  much  more  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  than  at  present ; 
hence  immense  forests  arose  whose  carbon  is  now  stored  away 
in  the  form  of  coal ;  hence  also  the  formation  of  enormous  beds 
of  limestone  covering  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, — processes 
of  which  the  faint  continuations  are  now  seen  in  the  formation  of 
peat-bogs  and  coral-reefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  found 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  undergoes  any 
appreciable  change,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  volume  of  it  which 
is  absorbed  in  the  processes  of  breathing,  combustion,  and  decay 
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above  enumerated.  For,  unlike  animals,  plants,  in  breathing, 
take  in  carbonic  acid  and  give  out  oxygen.  The  leaves  of  plants 
are  so  constructed  that  they  can  decompose  carbonic  add,  fix  car- 
bon for  the  building  up  of  the  plant,  and  set  oxygen  free.  This 
reciprocal  action  of  plants  and  animals,  tending  to  maintain  un- 
changed the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere^  ia  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  adjustments  of  nature. 

407.  Carbonic  acid  can  be  liquefied  by  pressure,  and  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  can  be  solidified  by  exposure  to  cold.  When  tiie 
gas  is  generated  in  a  confined  spaoe  in  a  strong  vessel,  it  soon 
exerts  so  powerful  a  pressure  that  a  large  portion  of  it  oondenses 
to  a  transparent,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  somewhat  resembling 
water,  though  it  refracts  light  less  powerfully ;  or  it  may  be 
liquefied  by  mere  cooling  to  —106°,  under  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. A  better  way  of  preparing  the  liquid  acid  is  to  pump  the 
gas,  by  means  of  a  forcing  syringe,  into  a  strong  wrought-iitm 
vessel  surrounded  with  pounded  ice.  The  pressure  can  thus  be 
regularly  and  methodically  increased  and  the  receiver  finally  filled 
with  the  liquid.  At  0^  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  is  required, 
in  order  that  the  acid  shall  remain  in  the  liquid  state.  liquid 
carbonic  add  does  not  mix  readil^  with  water  or  with  the  fixed 
oils ;  but  with  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  and  nmilar  liquids  it  is 
misdble  in  all  proportions.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*83  at  0^ ;  bat 
it  expands  to  such  an  extent  on  bdng  heated,  that  at  30^  its 
specific  gravity  is  only  0*6.  It  expands  to  a  greater  extent,  on 
the  application  of  heat,  than  any  known  substance,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  gases ;  20  volumes  of  it  at  0°  beoome  29 
volumes  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  30° ;  150  vdlumes,  at 
30°,  shrink  to  100  volumes  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  ta 
—20^.  The  liquid  add  well  illustrates  the  general  fact  tJist 
liquids  expand  proportionally  mudi  more  when  heated  under  a 
high  pressure  than  under  a  low  one. 

408.  If  the  stop-cock  of  a  vessel  containing  liquid  oarbonio 
acid  be  opened,  in  such  manner  that  a  stream  of  the  liquid  shall 
be  forced  out  into  the  air,  a  portion  of  it  at  once  assumes  the 
gaseous  state,  and  in  so  doing  absorbs  so  much  heat  from  the  re- 
mainder that  the  latter  solidifies,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
white  flakes  like  snow.    This  snow-like  substance  is  slowly  con- 
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Terted  into  gas  when  exposed  «t  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  so  disappears.  Thongh  its  temperature  is  lower  than  —  78°, 
it  may  be  handled  lightly  without  exciting  any  special  sensation 
of  coldness  or  pain ;  for  the  gas  which  it  is  constantly  emitting  is 
a  bad  oonductor  of  heat,  and  prevents  it  from  coming  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  skin.  When,  however,  the  solid  acid  is  forcibly 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  produces  painful  blisters,  as  if  it 
were  red-hot  iron.  In  order  to  use  the  solid  acid  for  producing 
low  temperatures,  it  is  best  to  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ether ;  in  such  a  mixture  quicksilver  can  readily  be  frozen,  and 
many  gases  can  be  liquefied  or  even  solidified.  If  this  mixture 
be  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  a  temperature  as  low  as 
—100^  can  be  obtained ;  and  if  a  tube  containing  liquid  carbonic 
add  be  then  placed  in  the  mixture,  the  liquid  wiU  speedily  be 
frozen  to  a  clear  transparent  mass  like  ice. 

409.  Carbonic  aoid  gas,  on  being  heated  from  0^  to  100^,  does 
not  expand  at  the  same  rate  as  air  and  the  other  permanent 
gases,  but  increases  in  volume  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of 
them.  Upon  being  heated  one  degree,  it  expands  0*003688  its 
volume  at  0^.  This  behavior  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
role,  that  those  gases  expand  the  most  which  are  most  readily 
condensable  to  the  liquid  state,  while  those  gases  which  have  re- 
sisted all  efforts  to  liquify  them  scarcely  show  any  appreciable 
differences  in  the  rate  of  expansion. 

In  the  same  way,  carbonic  add,  like  the  other  easily  condensable 
gases  (see  §  221),  does  not  conform  precisely  to  the  law  of  Mari- 
otte.  At  pressures  greater  than  one-third  of  the  pressure  of  our 
atmosphere,  its  volume  diminishes  more  rapidly,  with  increasing 
pressure,  than  would  be  the  case  with  air  and  the  other  permanent 
gases  under  the  same  conditions. 

410.  Oarbonio  acid  is  one  of  the  compound  gases  which  can  be 
spht  by  heat  alone  into  its  proximate  constituents ;  in  other  words, 
it  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  (§  300).  When  the  gas 
is  passed  through  a  strongly  heated  porcelain  tube,  the  gaseous 
mixtnre  which  escapes  from  the  tube  contains,  besides  undecom- 
posed  carbonic  add,  notable  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and 
oxygen. 

411.  As  has  been  already  stated  (§  399),  the  oxygen  in  oarbonio 
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add  is  80  strongly  held  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  combosd- 
bles  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  at  high  temperatures  car- 
bonic acid  is  decomposed  by  carbon  and  by  several  of  the  metals- 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  besides  potassium,  sodium,  and 
the  other  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  By  the 
alkali-metals  the  oxygen  is  completely  removed  from  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbon  is  set  free ;  but  by  the  other  agents  above-men- 
tioned, only  half  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  taken  away,  while  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  is  formed : — 

CO,  +  0  «  2C0. 

Phosphorus,  also,  at  high  temperatures  and  in  presence  of  a  fixed 
alkali,  decomposes  carbonic  add  in  the  same  way,  and  abstracts 
part  of  its  oxygen.  So,  too,  if  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid  be  passed  into  one  end  of  a  red-hot  tabe^ 
steam  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  will  escape  at  the  other  :— 

CO,  +  2H  =s  CO  -h  H,0. 

The  decomposing-power  of  the  alkaU-metals,  above  alluded  to, 
furnishes  us  one  means  of  partially  analysing  carbonic  acid. 

JExp,  180. — ^To  a  gas-bottle  in  which  carbonic  add  is  being  steadily 
evolved,  according  to  Exp.  171,  attach  a  chloride-of-caldum  tube,  and 
beyond  this  drying-tube  a  short  tube  of  hard  glass,  from  which  an 
exit-tube  leads  into  a  small  open  bottle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67.    When 

Fig.  67. 
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the  extinction  of  a  lighted  match  in  the  open  bottle  proves  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  full  of  carbonic  acid,  thrust  into  the  hard-glass  tube  a  bit 
of  potassium  as  big  as  a  pea,  previously  dried  between  folds  of  blottind^ 
paper,  and  then  gently  heat  the  potassium  with  a  lamp.  The  potaadum 
will  take  fire  and  bum  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic 
add,  and  black  partides  of  carbon  will  be  deposited  upon  the  walls  of 
the  tube.    After  the  reaction  has  ceased,  and  the  tube  has  been  allowed 
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to  become  oold,  place  it  in  a  bottle  of  water  so  that  the  saline  mass 
(carbonate  of  potaasiam)  may  dissolve ;  the  particles  of  carbon  will  then 
be  seen  more  clearly,  floating  in  the  liquid ;  thej  may  be  collected 
npoD  a  filter.  The  potaasiam  in  this  experiment  may  be  replaced  by 
sodium,  but  in  this  case  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  required. 

412.  The  quantitative  composition  of  carbonic  acid  may  be 
readily  aacertained  by  the  method  of  synthesis.  When  a  quantity 
of  carbon  is  burned  in  a  confined  and  measured  volume  of  oxygen, 
it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  has 
sensibly  the  same  bulk  as  the  original  oxygen.  Hence  we  con- 
dude  that  the  normal  or  product-volume  of  the  molecule  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  contains  two  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Now  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  weigh  44*152,  since  the 
weight  of  the  unit-volume,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  carbonio 
add,  has  been  found  to  be  22*076. 

Sabtzacting  from  this  weight  of  the  product-volume  of  the  gas  44*163 
The  weight  of  two  unit-volumes  of  oxygen  (16*969 x  2)     .    .  81-9>?8 

There  remains  as  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  the  product- 
volume  of  the  gas 12*214 

The  weight  of  one  atom  of  carbon  is  12,  as  we  have  seen  above 
(§  395),  and  it  follows  that  the  formula  of  carbonic  acid  is  CO,. 
From  these  figures  the  following  percentage  composition  of  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  deduced : — 

Carbon • 27*66 

Oxygen 72*34 

100<)0 
But  these  results  must  be  regarded  merely  as  approximations  to 
the  truth,  since  the  deviation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  law  of 
Mariotte'(§409)  renders  it  well-nigh  certain  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  precisely  determine,  by  experiment,  the  true 
wdght  of  a  unit- volume  of  this  gas. 

413.  The  composition  of  carbonio  add,  however,  has  been  de- 
termined with  very  great  accuracy  by  burning  a  known  weight 
of  pure  carbon  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  and  carefully  collecting 
and  weighing  the  carbonic  acid  produced. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
together  with  the  exoees  of  oxygen,  is  made,  to  flow  through  U-tubes 
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(Appendix,  §  15)  fiUed  with  fragments  of  hydnte  of  potasaiam,  a  saV 
stance  which  abeorbs  only  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  weight  of  these  tubes 
ia  determined  before  the  eonunenoement  of  the  experiment  and  again 
at  its  dose,  the  inciease  of  weight  during  the  experiment  being,  of 
course,  referable  to  the  carbonic  add  absorbed.  Knowing,  then,  die 
weight  of  the  carbon  taken  and  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  add  into 
which  it  has  been  converted  by  uniting  with  oxygen,  a  Tory  mmfk 
calculation,  as  before,  gives  us  the  percentage  composition  of  the  add. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  have  yielded  the  following  result : — 

Carbon 27-27 

Oxygen 72-73 

10000 
It  therefore,  appears,  that,  in  uniting  to  form  carbonic  add,  the 
elements  carbon  and  oxygen  combine  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon  to  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  12  to  32.  If  the  number  72-73  bo  divided  by  16, 
the  number  representing  the  weight  of  a  nnit- volume  of  oxygen, 
and  if  the  number  100  be  divided  by  22,  the  number  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  all  the  evidence  thus  far  accumu- 
lated must  be  regarded  as  the  true  unit- volume  weight  of  carbonie 
add,  there  will  be  obtained  in  each  case  the  same  quotient,  namely, 
4*545  volumes ;  whence  we  conclude,  as  before,  that  any  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  contains  the  same  volume  of  oxygen. 

414.  Carbonic  add  unites  with  the  protoxides  of  most  of  the 
metals  to  form  well-defined  salts  called  carbonates.  The  greater 
number  of  the  best-defined  carbonates  contain  only  one  molecule 
of  base ;  but  besides  the  normal  carbonates  of  the  general  for- 
mula Mp,C03  or  M^COg,  there  are  sesquicarbonates  of  the  for- 
mula 2M30,3CO,,  "  bicarbonates  "  of  the  formula  M,0,Hp,2CO, 
or  If  HCO3,  and  hone  carbonates  containing  two,  three,  or  more 
molecules  of  the  base  to  one  of  the  add.  In  general  the  term 
basic  salt  is  applied  to  all  salts  in  which,  as  in  the  carbonates  last 
named,  the  alkaline  constituent  or  base  predominates.  The  ap- 
pellation "  bicarbonate,"  though  ordinarily  applied  in  the  maimer 
indicated  above,  is  a  name  of  very  doubtful  correctness ;  strictly 
speaking,  the  class  of  compounds  to  which  it  refers  should,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  doable  salts  of  the  metal  and  hydrogen.  The 
normal  carbonate,  and  the  so-called  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  for 
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aoEampIe,  ^ffer  only  in  tliat  half  the  sodium  in  {he  normal  salt 
has  been  replaced  by  hydrogen  in  the  bicarbonate : — 

Normal  Carbonate  of  Sodium.  Bicarbonate  oj  Sodium* 

Na,CO,.  NaHCO,. 

Carbonio  add  is  an  exceedingly  weak  add ;  it  fails  to  nentra* 
Hze  (§  65}  completely  the  oauBtidty  of  oxides  sncb  as  those  of  the 
alkaline  metals ;  the  normal  carbonate  of  sodimn,  for  example,  is 
deddedly  alkaline  in  its  reaction  and  properties.  The  so-called 
bicarbonate  of  sodinm  is  also  slightly  alkaline ;  and  even  the  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  caldam  in  carbonio  acid  water  exhibits  an 
alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with  turmeric  paper.  Almost  all 
the  carbonates  are  readily  decomposed  by  acids  (even  by  very 
weak  adds),  with  an  effervescence  caused  by  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic add.  Most  of  them  are  decomposed  also  on  being  heated ; 
but  from  the  normal  salts  of  sodium  and  potasdum  carbonio  add 
cannot  be  expelled  by  heat  alone,  however  intense. 

415.  Carbonic  Oxide  (CO). — As  has  been  stated  in  §  411,  car- 
bonic oxide  can  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  carbonic  acid  with 
hot  charcoal. 

Exp,  181. — ^In  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  2  or  2},  about 
85  cm.  long,  pack  a  column  15  cm.  in  length  of  coarsely-powdered 
ehaxcoaL  Place  the  tube  upon  a  sheet-iron  trough  on  a  ring  of  the 
inn  stand  above  wire-gauxe  lamps,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    Connect 

Fig.  58. 


the  tube  either  witli  a  gas-holder  containing  carbonic  add,  or  with  a 
bottle  in  which  the  gas  is  being  generated.  Heat  the  charcoal  in- 
tensely, and  from  time  to  time  test  the  gas  which  is  delivered  at  the 
water-paUi  as  to  its  iniiammability.    Carbonic  oxide  takes  fire  on  being 
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touched  with  a  lighted  match,  and  humfl  with  a  bluish  flame.  In  plaee 
of  the  charcoal,  small  fragments  of  iron  or  of  zinc  maj  be  employed  in 
this  experiment. 

Instead  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  the  solid  compounds  called 
carbonates  can  be  oonveniently  employed  for  preparing  carbonic 
oxide. 

JExp.  182. — ^Mix  powdered  chalk  (carbonate  of  calcium)  with  tn 
equal  weight  of  iron  or  zinc  filings,  place  the  mixture  in  an  ignitioD- 
tube,  provided  with  a  gas-deliveiy  tube,  and  heat  it  to  redness  over 
the  gas-lamp.  The  metal  will  abstract  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  tbe 
carbonate  of  calcium,  oxide  of  iron  or  of  zinc  will  be  formed,  while 
carbonic  oxide  will  pass  off  through  the  delivery-tube  to  be  collected 
at  the  water-pan : — 

CaCO,  +  Fe  «  FeO  -|-  CaO  +  CO. 

In  the  same  way,  when  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  finely-powdered 
charcoal  is  heated  to  full  redness,  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  given  off :^ 

CaCO,  +  0  =  CaO  +  2C0. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  carbome 
oxide  obtained  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid,  por- 
tions of  which  escape  reduction  by  the  metal  and  carbon ;  the  carbonic 
acid  may  always  be  readily  removed  by  causing  the  gas  to  pass  through 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  through  a  U-tube  filled  with  bits 
of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  soda-lye. 

Carbonic  oxide  can  be  obtained  also  by  heating  charcoal  with 
other  solid  oxygen  compounds,  such  as  the  phosphate  of  calduin, 
already  mentioned  (§  270),  or  the  oxides  of  almost  any  of  die 
metals,  provided  tbe  charcoal  be  in  excess. 

£xp.  183.  —Heat  in  an  ignition-tube,  as  before,  a  mixture  of  1  gnn. 
of  finely-powdered  charcoal  and  8  grms.  of  red  oxide  of  iron ;  ocJleet 
the  gas  over  water,  pour  into  the  bottle  a  little  soda-lye,  close  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  tightly  and  shake  it,  then  open  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  under  water,  and  finally  test  the  gas  with  a  lighted  match. 

416.  Another  easy  method  of  preparing  carbonic  oxide  is  to 
decompose  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol;  this  is  the 
method  usually  employed  in  the  laboratory.  Oxalic  acid  is  a 
solid  vegetable  acid,  to  be  procured  of  the  druggists ;  its  com- 
position may  be  represented  by  the  formula  "KJCfi^,  On  being 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  suffers  decomposition 
in  a  manner  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows :  — 

B;0,C,0,  -h  H,0,80,  =  2H,0,S0,  +  CO  ^-  CO,. 
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The  dements  of  water  are  taken  away  from  the  oxalic  acid  and 
united  with  the  snlphoric  acid,  while  the  remainder  of  the  oxalic 
add  breaks  np  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. 

JBxp,  184. — ^Place  in  a  flask  of  about  860  c.  c.  capacity  9  gnus  of 
common  oxalic  acid  and  68  F'     fio 

gnu.  of  concentrated  sul-        -  *©•      • 

phuric    add;   connect   the  ^ 

flask  with  a  bottle  filled 
with  fragments  of  pumice- 
stone  saturated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  as 
shown  in  the  figure;  heat 
the  contents  of  the  glass 
gently,  and  collect  the  gas 
which  is  evolyed  over  water 
in  the>isual  way.  The  car- 
bonic add  resulting  from  the 
reaction  will  all  be  absorbed 
by  the  soda-lye,  and  carbonic 
oxide  will  alone  be  delivered 
at  the  water-pan. 

None  of  the  methods  heretofore  given  yield  pure  carbonic  oxide 
directly ;  in  each  of  the  experiments  we  are  compelled  to  wash 
out  carbonic  add  frt>m  the  gas  obtained,  if  an  absolutely  pure 
product  is  desired ;  but  there  are  methods  by  which  pure  carbonic 
oxide  may  be  prepared  without  the  need  of  any  process  of  purifi- 
cation.    One  of  the  best  of  these  is  as  follows : — 

&p,  186. — ^In  a  thin-bottomed  flask  of  about  260  c.  o.  capadty  and 
provided  with  a  suitable  gas-delivery  tube,  heat  a  mixture  of  6  grammes 
of  finely  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potasdum  (yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash) and  40  or  50  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Collect  the  gas 
over  water,  and  test  it  as  to  its  inflammability.  Thrust  also  a  lighted 
splinter  into  the  gas  and  observe  that  it  will  be  extinguished.  The 
reactions  which  occur  between  the  chemicals  employed  may  be  ex- 
preesed  as  foUowB  »— 

JPhroeyamde  of  JMaasmm,       Wattr.         Sdphmrie  AM, 

s      6C0      +      2K,S0^     -h      FeSO,     -h      8(NH^),80^. 
Carhome  Sulphate  of         Sulphate  of  Sulphate  of 

Oxide.  Patamum,  Iron,  Atnnwnwm, 
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417.  Carbonic  oxide  is  a  traoBpareaty  colorless  gas, 
little,  if  any,  odor ;  it  has  never  yet  been  liquefied*  It  is  some- 
what lighter  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  14,  while  that  of 
air  is  14*5.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  over  water  without  much  loss.  It  extiii- 
g^hes  combustion  just  as  hydrogen  does,  and  destroys  animsl 
life.  Unlike  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  however,  it  is  a  tme  poison. 
It  destroys  life,  not  negatively  by  mere  suffocation  or  ezdusion 
of  oxygen,  but  by  direct  noxious  action.  Even  when  largely 
diluted  with  air,  it  is  still  poisonous,  producing  giddiness,  insen- 
sibility, and  finally  death.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  gas  which 
occasions  the  peculiar  sensation  of  oppression  and  headache  which 
is  experienced  in  rooms  into  which  the  products  of  combustion 
have  escaped  from  fires  of  charcoal  or  anthracite.  Carbonic  oxide 
is  very  much  more  poisonous  than  carbonic  acid.  Much  of  ihe 
iU  repute  which  attaches  to  carbonic  acid  really  belongs  to  car- 
bonic oxide ;  for  since  both  these  gases  are  produced  by  burning 
charcoal,  many  persons  are  liable  to  confoiind  them ;  but  csr- 
bonic  acid  is,  comparatively  speaking,  almost  innocuous.  Car- 
bonic acid,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  poisonous ;  it  does  not  merely 
suffocate,  like  water,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  vecy 
much  less  poisonous  than  C€urbonic  oxide.  It  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  an  atmosphere  containing  only  1-lOOth  of  car- 
bonic oxide  is  as  fiEital  to  a  bird  as  one  containing  l-25th  part  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  oxide  exhibits  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion when  tested  with  vegetable  colors,  and,  in  general,  has  but 
little  tendency  to  combine  with  other  substances.  With  oxygen, 
however,  it  combines  readily  at  comparatively  low  temperatures; 
an  iron  wire  heated  to  dull  redness  is  sufficient  to  inflame  it  in 
the  air.  Unlike  most  other  combustible  gases,  it  contains  no 
hydrogen,  and  therefore  produces  no  water  when  bumed; 
nothing  but  carbonic  add  results  from  its  burning. 

Exp.  186. — ^To  the  apparatus  employed  for  evolving  carbonic  ozida 
in  Exp.  184,  attach  a  piece  of  small  glass  tubing  drawn  oat  at  the  end 
to  a  fine  point,  and  b<mt  in  such  manner  that  aslzeam  of  gas  may  be 
delivered  upwards  from  this  pmnt  Light  the  gas  as  it  flows  oat  of 
the  tube^  and  hold  over  the  pale-Uue  flame  a  clean,  dry  botUe.    No 
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moigture  will  be  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  That  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  produced  hy  the  combustion,  maj  be  proved  by 
pouring  a  litde  lime-water  into  the  bottle,  and  shaking  it  about  in  the 
gas  therein  contained. 

418.  Carbonic  oxide  is  a  very  powerful  deoxidising  agent.  At 
high  temperatures  it  ia  capable  of  taking  oxygen  away  from 
many  of  the  compounds  which  contain  that  element.  Hence  it 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  metalluxgical  operations.  Much 
of  the  reducing-action  which  is  commonly  attributed  directly  to 
carbon,  is  really  effected  in  practice  through  the  mediation  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas. 

£xp,  187.— In  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  3,  about  90 
cm.  long,  place  a  gramme  of  black  oxide  of  copper  (CuO) ;  support 
the  tube  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  connect 
it  at  one  end  with  a  flask  in  which  carbonic  oxide  is  being  evolved, 
as  in  Exp.  184,  and  at  the  other  with  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle  and 
dipping  into  a  bottle  which  contains  lime-water.  After  the  tube,  which 
contains  the  oxide  of  copper,  has  become  fUU  of  carbonic  oxide,  heat 
'  it  and  observe  that  the  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced,  that  metallic  copper 
alone  remams  in  the  tube,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  has  made 
turbid  the  lime-water  in  the  bottle. 

419.  The  specific  heat  of  carbonic  oxide  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  carbonic  add,  being  0*245,  while  that  of  carbonic 
acid  is  only  0*2103. 

When  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  gas, 
is  lighted,  it  explodes  with  about  the  same  degree  of  violence  as 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (§  68),  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  heat  being  evolved  in  the  act  of  combination. 

Though  considerable  heat  is  evolved  during  the  union  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  oxygen,  the  amonnt  is  much  less  than  that  which 
nsnlts  from  the  complete  combustion  of  oharooal  to  carbonic  acid. 
One  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide  disengages  in  burning  2403  units 
of  heat  (§  55),  while  one  gramme  of  wood  charcoal,  in  burning 
to  carbonic  add,  yields  8080  units.  The  same  amount  of  heat 
(2403  units)  is  reabsorbed  when  the  carbonic  add,  obtained  by 
burning  one  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  again  reduced  to  the 
state  of  carbonic  oxide.    (Compare  Exp.  181.) 

The  gramme  of  hydrogen  yields,  as  it  unites  with  oxygen, 

z2 
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34,462  tmits  of  heat;  bat  sinoe  carbonic  oxide  is  14  times 
88  beaTy  as  hydrogen,  about  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  deve- 
loped by  the  complete  combustion  of  a  given  volume  of  carbonic 
oxide  as  by  that  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen. 

420.  Carbonic  oxide,  unlike  carbonic  acid,  is  not  decomposed 
when  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  hydrogen,  charcoal,  iron, 
or  line.  Sodium  and  potassium,  however,  abstract  the  oxygen 
from  this  gas  as  they  do  from  carbonic  add. 

It  unites  with  chlorine  directly,  under  the  influence  of  son- 
light,  forming  a  gaseous  compound,  the  composition  of  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  COCl,.  When  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  caustic  potash,  at  the  temperature  of  100^, 
it  combines  with  it,  and  there  is  produced  a  compound  known  as 
formiate  of  potassium : — 

KHO  +  CO  =  CHKO,. 

It  is  absorbed  readily  by  solutions  of  the  salts  of  dinoxide  of 
copper  (Cu^O)  in  ammonia- water,  and  by  a  solution  of  dicfaloride 
of  copper  (Cu^Cl,)  in  strong  chlorhydric  acid,  and  con  thus  be 
separated  from  a  mixture  with  other  gases.  Melted  metallie  .i 
potassium  also  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
combines  with  it. 

421.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  resolved  into  carbon  and  oxygen 
by  heat  alone ;  but  this  dissociation  occurs  only  under  very  peculiar    • 
circumstances. 

A  porcelain  tube  is  placed  in  a  furnace  where  it  can  be  raised  to  a 
very  high  temperature ;  the  ends  of  this  tube  project  beyond  the  fur- 
nace and  are  closed  by  corks ;  through  these  corks  passes,  in  the  kdm 
of  the  porcelain  tube,  a  very  thin  brass  tube,  and  each  cork  carries  also 
a  smaU  glass  tube ;  by  one  of  these  tubes  carbonic  oxide  enters  the  por- 
celain tube,  and  by  the  other  the  products  of  the  reaction  escape  from 
the  apparatus.  Two  little  screens  of  porcelain  divide  internally  that 
part  of  the  porcelain  tube  which  lies  in  the  furnace  and  is  to  be  heated, 
from  the  parts  which  project  beyond  the  furnace  and  remain  oooL  A 
rapid  current  of  cold  water  is  made  to  flow  through  the  thin  brass  tube, 
in  such  quantity  that  in  traversing  the  tube  while  the  furnace  is  in  full 
action  the  water  shall  not  be  sensibly  warmed. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  disposed,  and  the  porcelain  tube  heated,  a 
slow  and  regular  current  of  pure  and  dry  carbonic  oxide'is  passed  into 
the  hot  tube.    The  gas,  as  it  issues  from  the  tube,  passes  immediatel/ 
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tinongli  ft  ttroDg  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  will  aheorb  the  car- 
bouie  acid  fonned,  so  that  the  experimenter  can  weigh  the  quantity  of 
acid  produced,  or  through  lime«water,  which  will  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  bj  becoming  turbid.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed 
whenever  the  porcelain  tube  is  bright-red  hot  A  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic oxide  is  decomposed  into  oxygen,  which  unites  with  another 
portion  of  carbonic  oxide  to  make  carbonic  acid,  and  carbon,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  condition  of  lampblack  upon  the  cold  brass  tube  which 
traverses  the  hot  porcelain  tube  from  end  to  end.  The  first  action  of 
the  heat  is  to  set  free  particles  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic  oxide,  and 
all  such  particles  which  happen  to  fasten  upon  the  brass  tube  are  in- 
stantly chilled  down  below  the  temperature  at  which  they  will  either 
unite  with  free  oxygen  on  the  one  hand,  or  reduce  carbonic  acid  on 
the  other. 

We  have  repeatedly  used  the  electric  spark  as  a  means  of  decom- 
posing compound  gases,  such,  for  example,  as  anmionia  (§  89)  and 
marsh-gas  (§  395).  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  intense  heat  of  the 
spark  which  effects  such  decomposition,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ment just  described,  it  seems  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  the  spark- 
current  is  due  to  the  fjBLct  that  the  few  particles  of  gas  which  each  spark 
heats  intensely  are  immediately  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  gas 
which  is  in  constant  motion  and  is  relatively  very  cold. 

422.  The  composition  of  carbonic  acid  being  known,  that  of 
carbonic  oxide  can  readily  be  determined  by  burmng  &  t;^     />^ 
definite  volume  of  this  gas  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  in 


a  eudiometer.    If  there  be  introduced  into  the  eudi- 
ometer 

100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide, 

and  100      ,,        „  oxygen, 

and  if  throngh  the  200      „        „  mixed  gases 

an  electric  spark  be  made  to  pass,  combination  will 

ocenr,  and  the  gas  which  remains  will  occupy  only  150  volumes. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  canstio  soda  be  now  introduced 

into  the  endiometer,  all  the  carbonic  add  which  has  been  formed 

will  be  absorbed;  there  will  remain  only  50  volumes  of  gas, 

wbicdiy  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen. 

If  only  50  volumes  of  the  original  oxygen  are  thus  left  free, 
50  volnmes  of  oxygen  must  have  been  absorbed.  It  appears, 
then,  that  100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  have  united  with  50 
Tolnmee  of  oxygen  to  form  100  volumes  of  carbonic  acid ;  aud 
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that  the  original  bulk  of  flie  oarbonio  oxide  taken  has  remained 
unchanged.  Since  it  is  admitted,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  412), 
that  the  product- volume  of  carbonic  acid  contains  2  volumes  of 
oxygen/ it  follows  that  the  double  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  esa 
only  contain  1  volume  of  oxygen— or,  in  other  words,  that  2  to- 
lumee  of  this  gas  contain  1  volume  of  carbon- vapor  and  1  voliuii« 
of  oxygen  united  without  condensation  :^- 
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- 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oij- 
gen  to  a  measured  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  converts  it  inte 
carbonic  acid  without  chang^g  the  original  measured  volume  of 
gas.  We  have  often  prepared  compound  gases  firom  elementaiy 
gases  by  this  method,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  generally  a 
change  of  voiume.  We  are  here,  however,  converting  one  com- 
pound gas  into  another  compound  gas,  and  the  product-volumes 
of  all  compound  gases  are  the  same. 

The  specific  gravity  or  unit-volume  weight  of  carbonic  oxide 
has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  13*97. 

From  the  weight  of  two  unit- volumes  uf  caibonic  oxide    .  27*94 
Deduct  the  weight  of  one  unit-volume  of  oxygen.    •    •    .Id- 
There  remains  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  carbon  •    •    .    .  11*94 

This  result  accords  veiy  well  with  the  previously  given  atomic 
weight  of  carbon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
carbonic  oxide  is  the  same  as  that  of  nitrogen. 

423.  Combustion, — ^Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  witii 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  these  elements,  ^ 
subject  of  combustion  can  be  more  fully  discussed  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto.  Unlike  most  of  the  chemical  processes  em- 
ployed by  man,  which  have  for  their  object  the  preparation  of 
some  tangible  chemical  compound  or  product,  oombustioii  ii 
resorted  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  or  light  which  inci- 
dentally accompanies  the  chemical  action. 

As  a  general  rule,  only  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  emplo3'ed  as  combustibles — ^though  there  are  some  exceptions 
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to  this  rale,  as  when  the  metal  magnednm  is  burned  for  light, 
or  the  heating  of  a  sulphuretted  ore  is  effected  bj  the  combostion 
of  its  own  snlphor.  In  the  mannfactnre  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphur-famace  is  oftien  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the 
burning  sulphur  generates  the  steam  necessary  for  the  operation. 
In  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  from  cast  iron  (§  633), 
intense  heat  is  evolved,  partly  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
which  cast  iron  contains,  but  partly  also  by  the  combustion  of 
iron.  The  carbon  compounds  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
puipose,  since  the  products  of  their  combustion  are  gaseous,  and 
can  therefore  be  readily  removed;  new  portions  of  the  com- 
bustible are  thus  continually  laid  bare,  and  a  way  opened  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air. 

424.  In  almost  all  cases  artificial  light  results  from  the  intense 
ignition  of  particles  of  solid  matter  or  of  dense  vapors.  When 
the  heat,  which  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  chemical  com- 
bination, can  play  directly  upon  such  solid  or  semisolid  particles 
with  force  enough  to  ignite  them,  an  exhibition  of  light  will 
accompany  the  chemical  change.  The  hydrogen-flame  affords  no 
light,  or  as  good  as  none,  because  in  it  nothing  but  a  highly 
attenuated  gas  is  heated.  But  when  a  solid  body,  such  as  the 
platinum  wire  or  the  piece  of  lime  employed  in  Exps.  26  and  27, 
is  placed  in  this  non-luminous  hydrogen-flame,  intense  light  is 
radiated  from  the  heated  solid. 

Exp.  188. — Sprinkle  fine  iron  filings  into  the  flame  of  an  alcohol- 
lamp,  or  into  the  non-luminous  flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the 
light  given  off  by  the  particles  of  metal  as  they  become  incandescent 
while  passing  thzough  the  flame.  Or  rub  together  two  pieces  of  char- 
coal above  a  non-luminous  flame^  in  such  manner  that  charcoal  powder 
shall  &11  into  the  flame.  Or  rub  the  coat-sleeve  beneath  a  non-lumi- 
nous flame,  or  even  beneath  the  luminous  flame  of  an  ordinary  Aigand 
gas-burner,  and  observe  that  the  particles  of  dust  detached  become 
incandescent  and  luminous  as  they  pass  upwsid  through  the  flame. 
Other  things  bang  equal,  the  hotter  the  flame  the  more  intense  wiU 
be  the  light  emitted  by  the  ignited  solid. 

425.  In  ordinary  luminous  flames,  such  as  those  of  candles, 
lamps,  and  illuminating  gas,  the  ignited  substance  is  carbon,  or 
rather  a  vapor  or  fog  of  certain  carbon  compounds  containing 
more  or  less  hydrogen. 
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Exp.  189. — B7  means  of  caoutchouc  tuVing,  attach  to  any  small 
gas-burner  a  piece  of  hard-glass  tufaingy  No.  4,  about  20  cm.  long,  the 
outer  end  of  which  has  been  drawn  to  a  fine  open  point.  Open  ^ 
cock  of  the  gas-burner,  so  that  gas  maj  flow  into  and  through  the  glaM 
tube,  and  light  this  gas  as  it  escapes.  When  the  last  traces  of  ur  hsTS 
been  expelled  from  the  tube,  heat  the  middle  of  the  latter  intensely 
with  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Part  of  the  transparent  and  colorless  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  of  which  the  illuminating  gas  consists  (§  896),  wiU 
be  decomposed  by  the  heat  as  it  passes  through  the  tube,  just  as  sol- 
phuretted  hydrogen  (Exp.  91),  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  araeniuretted 
hydrogen  (Exp.  1S3),  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  (Exp.  196)  are 
decomposed  under  like  conditions,  and  a  ring  of  carbon  will  be  depo- 
sited in  the  cold  portion  of  the  tube  a  short  distance  in  fiont  of  the 
flame. 

In  the  open  channel  afforded  by  the  tube  it  is  not  easy  to  heat  the 
whole  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  to  the  temperature  necessary  fof 
its  decomposition ;  but  by  lighting  the  gas  as  it  issues  from  the  tube, 
heat  enough  to  decompose  it  can  readily  be  obtained.  Precisely  as  in 
the  combustion  of  wood  (§  878),  after  the  fire  is  once  started  the  com- 
bustible sufiers  decomposition ;  the  easily  inflammable  hydrogen  of  the 
gas  bums  first,  and  particles  of  carbon,  or,  at  the  first,  of  hydrocarbans 
rich  in  carbon,  are  set  free.  Theae  particles  are  heated  to  ignition  by 
the  burning  hydrogen,  and  as  they  pass  up  through  the  flame  emit 
light ;  finally  they  are  themselves  completely  burned  to  carbonic  add 
upon  the  outside  of  the  flame,  provided  there  be  present  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air.  That  there  are  really  particles  of  free  carbon  in  the 
flame  has  already  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  Exp.  154. 

If  the  supply  of  air  furnished  to  the  flame  is  insufficient  to  convvt 
all  of  the  components  of  the  gas  into  carbonic  add  and  water,  then  a 
number  of  the  carbonaceous  particles  will  escape  unbumed,  snd  a 
smoky  flame  will  be  the  result  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of 
air  is  excessive,  then  all  the  carbon  will  be  burned  at  the  instant  ^e& 
it  is  set  free,  and  no  light  will  be  afibrded.  In  the  gas-lamps  com- 
monly employed  in  chemical  laboratories  for  purposes  of  heating  (see 
Appendix,  §  5),  illuminating  gas  is  purposely  mixed  with  a  condderaUe 
*  volume  of  air  before  it  is  lighted;  there  is  thus  obtained  an  intensely 
hot  non-luminous  flame.  Such  flames  deposit  no  soot  upon  the  veaseb 
which  are  heated  in  them ;  moreover  the  heat  which  would  be  con- 
sumed in  heating  the  particles  of  carbon,  and  so  producing  Hght,  is  in 
such  flames  utilized  for  heating-purposes. 

Exp.  190. — Unscrew  the  tube  /  (Fig.  61)  from  the  gas-lamp  con- 
structed as  described  in  $  6  of  the  Appendix,  and  light  the  gas  as  it 
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Mcapes  from  the  holes  in  the  face  of  the  screw  d;  the  flame  -will  be 

luminousy  and,  if  the  holes  are  lazge  enough  to  permit  a  rapid  exit  of 

gmsy  even  smoky.    Extinguish  the  burning  jet,  screw  on  the  tube  /, 

and  relight  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  at  the  top ;  the  flame  will  be 

nearly  colorless.  Sometimes,  when  the 

gas-cock  is  too  nearly  dosed,  the  flame 

of  the  mixed  gas  and  air  is  liable  to 

pass  down  the  tube  f,  and  ignite  the 

feeble  jet  of  gas  at  the  apertures  in  d, 

The  lamp  then  bums  with  a  sickly 

yellow  flame,  which  is  often  tinged 

with  green  coming  from  the  copper  in 

the  heated  brass  tube  /.    The  lamp 

must  be  extinguished,  and  relit  at  the 

top  of  the  tube  with  a  freer  supply  of 

gas.    When  the  tube /is  in  place,  the  g* 

jets  of  gas,  issuing  vertically  from 

the  face  of  the  screw  dy  draw  in  currents  of  air  through  the  side  holes 

near  the  bottom  of  the  tube/;  this  air  mixes  with  the  gas  rising 

through/,  and  at  the  top  of  this  tube,  where  the  mixture  is  inflamed, 

the  carburetted  hydrogen  is  in  indmate  contact  with  air  enough  to 

buxn  it  at  once  and  completely. 

Between  the  two  extremee  which  a  Bunsen  burner  may  be 
thus  made  to  illastrate,  between  a  smoky  flame,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  non-luminous  flame,  on  the  other,  there  are  two  points 
which  have  special  significance — ^the  point  of  most  light,  and  the 
point  of  most  agreeahU  light  The  point  of  most  light  may  always 
be  hit  upon  by  constructing  such  a  burner  as  will  just  not  allow 
the  gas  to  smoke. 

Exp,  19L — Across  the  top  of  the  chimney  of  an  Argand  gas-burner, 
which  IB  burning  with  a  shorter  flame  than  upual,  place  several  narrow 
strips  of  tin  or  of  sheet  iron,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  air  through 
the  chimney.  The  small,  low  flame  with  which  the  experiment  began 
will  increase  in  size  as  the  access  of  air  is  diminished,  and,  at  last,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  chimney  will  be  filled  with  a  long,  smoky  fiame. 
The  volume  of  gas  burning  at  any  one  moment  of  the  experiment  is  no 
greater  than  at  another,  for  the  cock  which  regulates  the  flow  of  the 
gas  remains  fixed  and  untouched ;  but  the  amount  of  light  afforded  by 
the  latge  smoky  flame  is  manifestly  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the 
small  bright  flame  with  which  the  experiment  started.  If  any  doubt 
euggests  itself  as  to  this  point,  it  will  quickly  be  dissipated  by  perform- 
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ing  the  floeperimeiit  in  a  dadsened  room  and  noting  the  eompamdra 
▼inbility  of  the  moie  distant  objeote  therein  contained,  first  -with  the 
one  flame  and  then  with  the  other;  or  the  obeeryer  may  determine  at 
what  distances  from  the  two  flames  fine  print  can  he  deciphered. 

A  murky  flame,  such  as  was  just  now  obtained,  before  actual  smo- 
king begins,  in  which  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  particles  of  c■^ 
bon  are  heated,  though  none  of  them  are  heated  yeiy  hof^  yields  the 
Isrgest  amount  of  light  which  the  particular  sample  of  gas  under  exa- 
mination is  capable  of  afibrding.  Such  flames  are  called,  technically, 
quantity  JIafnes ;  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  others  for  lightiog 
streets  and  large  halls.  In  practioe,  such  flames  are  obtained  by  burn- 
ing the  gas  at  a  low  pressure,  that  is,  under  such  conditions  tiiat  it 
shall  be  very  gently  pressed  out  into  the  air,  so  that  air  shall  mix  widi 
it  and  act  upon  it  but  slowly. 

But  besides  this  point  of  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  there 
is  another,  of  the  most  agreeable  light ;  and  this  is  something 
which  each  individual  must  determine  for  himself.  Few  persons 
would  choose,  as  a  study-lamp,  either  the  muricy  flame  of  Exp. 
191,  or  the  intense  lime-light  of  Exp.  27 ;  bnt  between  these  two 
extremes  no  one  light  is  likely  to  suit  many  people  equally  welL 

If  a  bright  intensity  flame  is  required,  we  have  only  to  arrange 
matters  in  such  a  way  that  air  may  come  to  the  gas  so  quickly 
and  abundantly  that  a  portion  of  the  carbon  in  the  gas,  as  well 
as  the  hydrogen,  shall  be  burned  at  once  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
flame,  and  by  the  heat  of  its  combustion  ignite  more  intensely 
the  remaining  particles  of  carbon.  Among  the  yery  great  num- 
ber of  gas-burners  which  have  been  devised,  there  may  be  found 
those  adapted  to  meet  almost  any  requirement  Each  kind  of 
burner  brings  the  gas  and  the  air  into  contact  with  one  another 
in  some  special  way,  producing  a  flame  of  convenient  shape,  of 
peculiar  economy,  or  of  particular  steadiness  or  brilliancy.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  conditions  under  which  gas  is  most  advanta- 
geously burned  are  different  for  different  uses,  and  that  no  one 
burner  can  be  equally  available  under  such  varying  and,  in  some 
sense,  antagonistic  conditions.  The  Argand  burner  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  to  fulfil  as  many  of  these  conditions  as  any  other;  from 
it  there  may  be  obtained,  at  will,  either  an  intensity  or  a  quantity 
flame,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  191. 

426,  The  chemical  composition  of  the  gas  to  be  burned  is,  of 
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oonrse,  aa  important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  oonstmetion 
of  the  burner.  A  gas  rich  in  carbon  requires,  for  its  combustion, 
far  more  air  than  gas  which  is  less  carboniferous. 

£xp,  192. — Place  three  small  tufts  of  cotton  upon  an  earthen  plate ; 
moisten  one  with  alcohol,  another  with  petroleum,  and  the  third  with 
benzin }  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  vapor  which  arises  from  each. 
In  the  one  case  there  will  be  seen  hardly  any  luminous  particles  of 
carbon,  in  the  second  a  bright  light ;  and  in  the  third  so  much  carbon 
will  be  set  free  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  a  great 
deal  of  it  cannot  find  air  with  which  to  unite,  and  consequently  escapes 
as  smoke. 

The  composition  of  slcohol  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C^H^O  j  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  some  oxygen ; 
hence  steam  is  necessarily  produced  when  it  bums ;  this  steam  spreads 
or  diffuses  the  flame,  and  promotes  the  prompt  imion  of  the  alcohol 
yapor  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  so  that  few  carbonaceous  particles 
have  time  to  become  incandescent  before  they  are  consumed.  But  in 
benzin,  the  formula  of  which  may  be  written  C,Hg,  there  is  no  oxygen, 
and  a  fan  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  in  alcohol;  hence  the 
necessity  of  supplying  a  large  amount  of  air  to  the  lamps  in  which  its 
Tapor  is  burned.  The  best  way  of  consuming  benzin  is  to  mix  its 
vapor  with  air  in  suitable  proportions,  and  to  press  this  mixture  through 
a  gas-burner  as  if  it  were  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  When  thus 
treated,  it  bums  without  smoke,  and  affords  a  brilliant  white  light 
Petroleum  (C^,),  like  benzin,  contains  no  oxygen,  but  it  contains  far 
less  carbon  than  benzin,  though  much  more  than  alcohol ;  it  does  not 
smoke  like  benzin,  and  yet  it  smokes  so  much  that  it  cannot  readily  be 
burned  from  a  simple  wick ;  it  is  commonly  burned  in  lamps  provided 
with  a  special  draught  of  air. 

427.  Ordinary  lamps  and  candles  are,  strictly  speaking,  gas- 
lampe.     In  all  cases  their  flames  are  composed  of  burning  gas. 

JEatp.  193. — Construct  a  lamp  as  follows : — ^To  a  wide-mouthed  bottie 
of  the  capacity  of  about  50  c.  c.  lit  a  cork  loosely ;  bore  a  hole  in  the 
cork  and  place  therein  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  8,  open  at  both 
ends ;  through  this  glass  tube  draw  a  piece  of  lamp-wicking,  or  any 
loose  twine,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  is 
essential,  either  that  the  cork  should  fit  the  bottle  loosely,  ur  that  there 
should  be  a  hole  in  the  cork,  in  order  that  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air  may  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  alcohol ;  to  this  end  a  very  small 
^ass  tube  may  be  inserted  in  the  cork  at  some  distance  from  the  tube 
which  carries  the  wick.    Fill  the  bottle  nearly  full  with  alcohol,  and, 
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after  a  few  minntea,  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  top  of  llie  wick.  The 
fluid  alcohol  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  bottle  by  the  capillary  attractioa 
ezerdsed  by  the  pores  of  the  vegetable  fibre  <k  which  the  wick  is  com- 
posed. When  heat  is  applied  to  the  alcohol  at  the  top  of  the  wick, 
some  of  it  is  converted  into  vapor ;  this  vapor  then  takes  fire,  and,  in 
burning)  fiimishes  heat  for  the  vaporization  of  new  portions  of  the  al- 
cohol. From  the  top  of  the  wick  there  is  constantly  arising  a  column 
of  gas  or  vapor,  and  upon  the  exterior  of  this  conical  column  chemical 
combination  is  all  the  while  going  on  between  its  constituents  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  idr.  The  dark  central  portion  of  the  alcohol-flame  is 
nothing  but  gas  or  vapor. 

£xp,  194. — ^Thrust  the  phosphorus  end  of  an  ordinary  friction-match 
directly  into  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  the  alcohol-lamp  of  Exp.  193. 
The  combustible  matter  upon  the  end  of  the  match  will  not  take  fire 
in  the  atmosphere  of  carbonaceous  gases  of  which  the  centre  of  the 
flame  consists.  The  wood  of  the  match-stick,  of  course,  takes  fire  at 
the  point  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  flame,  for 
it  is  there  heated  in  contact  with  air.  In  withdrawing  the  match  from 
the  middle  of  the  flame,  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fixe  as 
it  passes  through  the  outer  edge  of  the  flame ;  for  the  materials  on  the 
tip  of  the  match  have  been  so  stroncrly  heated  by  radiation,  during 
their  sojourn  within  the  circle  of  fire,  that  they  are  now  ready  to  burst 
into  flame  immediately  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air;  by  a  quick 
jerk,  however,  the  match  may  often  be  withdrawn  from  the  flame 
without  taking  fire. 

JBxp,  195. — Hold  a  thin  wire  (best  of  platinum,  though  iron  will 
answer  well  enough)  or  a  splinter  of  wood  across  the  flame  of  an  alco- 
hol-lamp, as  shown  in  Fig.  62.  The  wire  will  be  heated  to  Yig.  62- 
redness,  and  the  wood  will  bum,  only  at  the  outer  edges  of 
the  fiame  where  the  gas  and  air  meet;  in  the  interior  of  the 
flame  the  wire  will  remain  dark  and  the  wood  unbumed ;  for 
there  is  no  combustion  there,  and  comparatively  little  heat. 
If  the  wire  be  successively  placed  at  different  heights  in  the 
flame,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  internal  cone  of  gas  can 
easily  be  made  out ;  it  will  appear,  moreover,  that  the  hottest 
part  of  the  flame  is  just  above  the  top  of  the  interior  cone  of  gas.  As 
a  rule,  when  glass  tubing,  or  the  like,  is  to  be  heated  in  a  flame,  it 
should  never  be  placed  below  this  point  of  the  g^atest  heat. 

428.  The  flame  of  an  ordinary  oil-lamp  or  of  a  petroleom- 
lamp,  in  the  same  way  as  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  is  com- 
posed of  an  inner  cone  of  gas,  or  vapor  of  hydrocarbons,  and  an 
envelope  where  chemical  combination  is  going  on ;  and  a  candle- 
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flame  is  really  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  (Exp.  196).  The  pre- 
sence of  vapor  in  the  candle-flame  can  be  readily  shown  (Ezps. 
197)  198).  In  the  candle-flame,  as  in  that  of  the  alcohol-lamp, 
there  is  a  cone  of  nnbumt  gas  snrronnded  by  a  shell  of  burning 
substances  (Ezps.  199,  200). 

£xp,  196. — ^Touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  wick  of  a  new  candle ;  the 
cotton  of  which  the  wick  is  composed  takes  fire  and  is  at  once  con- 
sumed for  the  most  part ;  but,  in  burning,  the  cotton  giyes  off  consider- 
able heat,  and  some  of  the  wax  or  tallow  of  which  the  candle  is 
composed  is  thereby  melted  and  converted  into  oiL  The  liquid  oil 
ascends  the  wick  by  virtue  of  capillary  attraction,  and  is  converted  into 
vapor  or  gas  by  the  heat  of  the  cotton  still  burning  at  the  stump  of  the 
wick ',  this  gas  then  bums  precisely  like  the  alcohol  vapor  in  Exp.  193 
or  the  illuminating  gas  in  Exp.  ISO,  and  by  the  heat  thus  disengaged 
new  portions  of  wax  or  tallow  are  continually  melted.  There  is  always 
a  little  cup  of  oil  at  the  top  of  the  rod  of  wax  or  tallow  of  which  the 
candle  consists^  and  the  apparatus  is  as  truly  an  oil-lamp  as  if  the  oil 
were  held  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  metaL 

JEscp.  197. — Let  a  candle,  best  of  tallow,  bum  until  the  snuff  has 
become  long ;  blow  out  the  flame,  and  observe  the  doud  of  vapor  which 
ascends  from  the  hot  wick.  Touch  a  lighted  match  to  this  colunm  of 
vapor,  and  notice  that  it  takes  fire  at  some  little  distance  from  the  wick. 
After  the  flame  has  been  extinguished,  the  wick  retains  heat  enough 
for  a  few  moments  to  distil  off  a  quantity  of  gas,  although  there  is  not 
heat  enough  generated  to  inflame  this  gas.  To  the  gas  or  vapor  thus 
evolved  is  to  be  referred  the  disagreeable  odor  which  is  observed  when 
a  candle  is  blown  out. 

Exp,  198. — Draw  a  glass  tube  (No.  6  or  6)  10  or  15  cm.  long  to  a 
moderately  fine  open  point ;  with  a  piece  of  wire  bind  this  tube  in  an 
incHned  position  to  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  and  place  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  a  caaidle-flame,  just  below  the  centre,  so 
that  a  portion  of  the*  gas  of  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame  may  escape 
through  the  tube ;  light  the  gas  at  the  point  at  the  top  of  the  glass 
tube,  and  observe  that  it  will  bum  there  steadily,  if  the  experiment  is 
performed  in  a  quiet  place  where  there  are  no  draughts  of  air. 

JExp,  199. — ^Press  down  a  piece  of  white  Fig,  63. 

letter-paper,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  flame 
of  a  candle  until  it  almost  touches  the  wick, 
then  quickly  remove  the  paper  before  it 
tikes  ^iKf  and  observe  that  its  upper  sur- 
ISiiee  is  charred  in  the  numner  shown  in  Fig.  63.  There  will  be  ob- 
tained, in  &et,  burned  into  the  paper,  a  diagram  of  the  cylindrical 
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Golnma  of  unbunt  gaa  and  of  the  shell  of  burning  mutter  wUdi  m- 
touoda  it.  Within  the  eh&Red  ring'  the  pKper  is  unncted  upon;  tin 
that  part  of  it  wu  in  contact  onlj  with  the  nnbumt  gM  in  the  centn 
of  the  flame. 

£xp.  200. — Replace  the  paper  of  Exp.  190  with  a  strip  of  f^asa,  n 
held  that  the  corneal  flame  of  the  caudle  shall  be  cut  acrnae  horizon- 
tsllj  bj  the  ^laaa  as  it  was  bj  the  paper  in  Erp.  109.  Look  down 
from  above  tbrouf^b  the  glaas  int«  the  hollow  cylinder  of  nnbumt  gsa 
within  the  circle  of  combustion.  , 

429.  In  any  flame,  whlcli  is  rendered  luminoas  by  incandescent 
oatbonaceoos  particles,  three  portions  can  be  distm-  ^  ^ 
guished : — lut,  the  dark  interior  oone  of  gaa,  a.  Fig.  64 ; 
2nd,  th«  cone  of  intense  chemical  action,  b,  where  the 
hydrogen  is  burning  and  the  carbonaceouB  particles  are 
heated  to  whiteness ;  and,  finally,  upon  the  very  outside 
a  thin,  scarcely  peroeptible  film  of  borning  carbonic 
oxide,  e. 

430,  From  the  stndy  of  luminoua  flames  wo  pass  to 
a  consideration  of  flames  employed  only  as  sources  of 
heat.  In  the  experiments  (25-27)  with  tJne  oxyhydro- 
gen  blowpipe,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  a  very 
intense  heat  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  oxygen  into  ' 
the  hydrogen -flame,  and  so  localiring  the  chemical  action  and  the 
heat  with  which  thiu  action  is  accompanied.  The  subject  may 
be  here  conveniently  studied  by  employing  coal-gas  and  air  in 
place  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

.Eep.  SOI. — 1-111  one  gas-holder  with  air,  and  screw  to  it  a  metallic 
jet,  such  a*  la  shown  m  Fig.  06.  Fill  another  gaa-holdw  with  ordi- 
nary illuminating  gaa  and  onutect  the  opening  <rfthia  gas-holderwiA 
Fig.  66. 


the  Iow«t  opening  of  the  metallic  jet  Open  the  oook  of  the  holder 
irtiich  contidna  the  coa]-gaa,  and  inflame  the  gaa  at  the  ptuiit  of  the 
metallic  jet.    There  will  be  thua  obtained  a  long  stream  of  gas  bom- 
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lug  it  the  expense  of  tlie  air  which  bathet  its  surface.  The  chemical 
action  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  constituents  of  the  coal- 
gas,  and  the  heat  resulting  from  this  action,  are  diffused  over  the  entire 
surfitce  of  this  long  flame. ,  Without  touching  the  cock  of  the  holder 
which  contains  the  coal-gas,  or  in  any  way  altering  the  amount  of  gas 
which  flows  out  of  this  holder,  open  the  cock  of  the  holder  which  con- 
tains air;  so  that  air  may  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  coal-gas 
flame.  The  latter  will  be  immediately  shortened  down  to  almost 
nothing.  The  constituents  of  the  coal-gas  will  now  aU  combine  with 
oxygen  in  a  very  small  space,  and  the  heat  of  combination,  which  was 
diffused  before,  will  be  correspondingly  conoentrated.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  if  the  coal-gas  and  the  air  had  been  mixed  together  beforehand 
and  then  lighted.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  first  forms  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blow-pipe,  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  such  as  we  have  exploded 
in  Exp.  80,  was  first  prepared,  and  then  forced  out  of  a  single  gas- 
holder of  peculiar  construction,  proYided  with  an  exceedingly  minute 
orifice,  at  the  month  of  which  the  mixed  gases  were  burned.  This 
apparatus  was  inconyenient  and  dangerous,  and  has  long  since  been 
superseded ;  but  it  well  illustrated  the  local  concentration  of  heat  now 
under  discussion. 

431.  The  principle  of  the  common  mouth-blowpipe,  of  the 
glass-blower's  lamp  (Appei^dix,  §  6),  and  of  all  blasts  and  blowers, 
18  identical  with  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  which,  as  has 
been  already  stated  (§  55),  ia  the  simplest  of  all  intense  and  cmi- 
centrated  combustions.  Air,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  oxygen, 
is  thrown  into  the  combustible  gas  or  fiiel,  in  order  that  the  oom- 
bnstion  may  go  on  in  a  small  space. 

The  mouth-blowpipe  may  be  used  with  a  candle,  or  with  any 
hand-lamp  proper  for  burning  oil,  petroleum^  or  any  of  the  so-called 
hunnnff'^uidsy  provided  that  the  form  of  the  lamp  below  the  wick- 
holder  is  such  as  to  permit  the  dose  approach  of  the  object  to  be 
heated  to  the  side  of  the  wick.  When  a  lamp  is  used,  a  wick  about 
1*2  cm.  wide  and  0*5  cm.  thick  is  more  convenient  than  a  round  or 
narrow  wick ;  a  wick  of  this  sort,  though  hardly  so  wide,  is  used  in 
some  of  the  open  buming^fluid  (naphtha)  lamps  now  in  common  use. 
The  wick-holder  should  be  filed  off  on  its  longer  dimension  a  little 
obliquely,  and  the  wick  cut  parallel  to  the  holder,  in  order  that 
the  blowpipe-flame  may  be  directed  downwards  when  necessai-y 
(Fig.  67). 

The  dieapest  and  best  fonn  of  mouth-blowpipe  for  chemical  pur- 
poses is  a  tube  of  tin-plate,  about  18  cm.  long,  2  cm.  broad  at  one  end, 
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and  tapering  to  0*7  e.m.  ai  the  other  (Fig.  66)  ;  the  Inoad  cod  ii 

closed,  and  a  little  above  this  dosed  end 

a  small  cylindrical  tube  of  brass  about  6 

cm.  long  is  soldered  in  at  right  angles 

this  brass  tnbe  is  slightly  conical 

end,  and  cairies  a  small  nozzle  or  tip, 

which  may  be  made  either  of  brass  or 

platinum.    The  tip  should  be  drilled  out 

of  a  BoUd  piece  of  metal,  and  should  not 

be  fastened  upon  the  brass  tube  with  a 

screw.     A  trumpet-shaped  mouth-piece 

of  horn  or  box-wood  is  a  conyenient^ 

though  by  no  means  essential,  addition  to 

this  blowpipe. 

JExp,  202. — ^To  use  the  mouthblowpipe,  place  the  open  end  of  the 
tin  tube  between  the  lips,  or,  if  the  pipe  is  provided  with  a  mouth-piees, 
press  the  trumpet-shaped  mouth-pieoe  against  the  lips ;  fill  the  month 
with  air  till  the  cheeks  are  widely  distended,  and  insert  the  tip  in  ths 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle ;  close  the  communication  between  the  Insgi 
and  the  mouth,  and  force  a  current  of  air  through  the  tube  by  squeez- 
ing the  air  in  the  mouth  with  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  breathing,  in 
the  meantime,  regularly  and  quietly  through  the  nostrils.  The  knack 
of  blowing  a  steady  stream  for  several  minutes  at  a  time  is  readily  sc* 
quired  by  a  little  practice.  It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  the 
appearance  of  the  flame  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  blast  and  the  position  of  the  jet  with  reference  to  the  wicL 

When  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  a 
candle-flame,  or  is  placed  in  the  lamp-flame  in  the  position  shown  in 
Figure  67,  and  a  strong  blast  Yig.  67. 

is  forced  through  the  tube,  a 
blue  cone  of  flame,  a  h,  is  pro- 
duced, beyond  and  outside  of 
which  stretches  a  more  or  less 
colored  outer  cone  towards  c. 
The  point  of  greatest  heat  in 
this  flame  is  at  the  point  of 
the  inner  blue  cone,  because  I 
the  combustible  gases  are  there  supplied  with  just  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  necessary  to  consume  them ;  but  between  this  point  and  ths 
extremity  of  the  flame  the  combustion  is  concentrated  and  intense. 
The  greater  part  of  the  flame  thus  produced  is  oxidismg  in  its  effect; 
and  this  flame  is  technically  called  the  oxidtsmg  Jlanm,    Firom  the 
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point «  of  the  iniier  blue  oone,  the  heat  of  the  flame  diminiahei  in  hoth 
direetioiia — ^towaids  by  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  e,  on  the  other; 
most  Bubetanees  require  the  temperature  to  be  found  between  a  and  e. 
Oxidation  takes  place  most  rapidly  at,  or  just  beyond;  the  point  o  of 
the  flame,  provided  that  the  temperature  at  this  point  is  high  enough 
for  the  special  substance  to  be  heated. 

A  flame  of  precisely  the  opposite  chemical  eflect  may  be  produced 
with  the  blowpipe.  To  obtain  a  good  reducing  flame,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  the  tip  of  the  blowpipe,  not  within,  but  just  outside  of  the 
flame,  and  to  blow  rather  over  than  through  the  middle  of  the  flame 
(Fig.  66).  In  this  manner,  the  flame  is  less  altered  in  its  general 
character  than  in  the  former  -^     ^ 

case,  the  chief  part  consisting   -yw^  ^  '  fi>-  «'• 

of  a  large,  luminous  cone,  *^^^*^ 
containing  carbonaceous  va- 
pors in  a  state  of  intense  igm- 
tion  and  just  in  the  condition 
for  taking  up  oxygen.  This 
flame  is  therefore  reducmg  in 
its  effect,  and  is  technically 
called  the  reducing  flame.  The 
substance  which  is  to  be  reduced  by  exposure  to  this  flame  should  be 
completely  covered  up  by  the  luminous  cone,  so  that  contact  with  the 
air  may  be  entirely  avoided.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  whereas  to  pro- 
duce an  efiective  oxidizing  flame  a  strong  blast  of  air  is  desirable,  to 
get  a  good  reducing  flame  the  operator  should  blow  gently,  with  only 
enough  force  to  divert  the  lamp-flame. 

Substances  to  be  heated  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  are  supported,  some- 
times on  charcoal,  sometimes  on  platinum  foil  or  wire  or  in  platinum 
spoons  or  forceps,  and  sometimes  on  little  capsules  made  of  day  or 
bone-earth.  Charcoal  is  especially  suited  for  a  support  in  experiments 
of  reduction. 

JSxp,  208. — ^The  heat  of  the  oxidizing  flame  may  be  well  shown  by 
melting  the  extremity  of  a  very  flne  platinum  wire  into  a  little  balL 
To  eflect  this  fusion,  bend  the  wire  at  right  angles  at  5  to  6  m.m.  from 
the  end,  and  hold  this  bent  end  precisely  in  the  axis  of  the  flame,  with 
the  angle  outward  and  the  extremity  of  the  wire  at  the  hottest  part  of 
tlie  flame.  If  the  wire  is  kept  steadily  in  position,  and  the  blast  is 
strong  and  the  flame  pure,  a  little  knob  wiU  soon  appear  on  the  end  of 
the  wire.  The  bend  in  the  wire  is  made  in  order  to  keep  a  certain 
length  of  the  wire  hot,  and  so  to  diminish  the  conduction  of  heat  ftOAi 
the  point 
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Exp,  204. — ^Flaoe  a  kernel  of  metallic  tin,  as  large  as  iliia  o,  nt  i 
little  hollow  scooped  out  at  one  end  of  a  bit  of  chaicoal  8  to  13  cjd. 
long.  Melt  this  tin  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  fused  metal  ontamished. 
A  pure  reducing  flame  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  A  touch  of  Ab 
oxidizing  flame  upon  the  metal  covers  its  surface  with  a  white,  infih 
tible,  incandescent  ash. 

432.  Another  method  of  supplying  the  bnmiDg  fuel  with  air 
is  by  means  of  chimneys.  Chimneys,  whether  of  lamps  or  fur- 
naces, are  simply  devices  for  bringing  air  in  abmidance,  and  there- 
fore oxygen,  into  the  fire ;  that  in  so  doing  they,  at  the  same  time, 
carry  off  the  waste  prodacts  of  combustion,  is  an  incidental  ad- 
vantage. 

Exp,  205. — ^Light  a  piece  of  a  candle  8  or  10  cul  long  and  stand  it 
upon  a  smooth  table ;  over  the  candle  place  a  rather  tall,  narrow  lamp- 
chimney  of  glass,  the  bottom  ol  the  chimney  being  made  to  rest  upoo 
the  table,  and  observe  that  the  candle-flame  will  soon  be  extinguished. 
No  fresh  air  can  enter  the  chimney  from  below  to  maintain  the  che- 
mical action,  and  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  can  creep  down  the 
chimney  from  above  is  altogether  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirementi 
of  the  case. 

Exp,  206.— Relight  the  candle  of  Exp.  205,  and  again  place  over  it 
the  lamp-chimney ;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  chimney  to  rest  closdj 
upon  the  surfistce  oi  the  table,  prop  it  up  on  two  narrow  strips  of  wood, 
so  that  air  can  have  free  entrance  into  the  chimney  from  below.  The 
candle  vnllnow  continue  to  bum  freely;  for  the  heavy  cold  air  outsidiS 
will  continually  press  into  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  and  pwh 
out  the  warm,  light  products  of  combustion^  and  the  candle-flame  will 
all  the  while  be  supplied  with  fresh  air. 

Exp»  207. — ^Prepare  several  strips  of ''  ni- 
tre-paper "  by  soaking  ordinary  brown  paper 
in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
and  drying  the  product  On  being  lighted, 
paper  thus  prepared  will  bum  without  flame 
while  emitting  clouds  of  smoke.  Light  a 
piece  of  the  nitre-paper  and  place  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  chimney  arranged  as  in  Fig.  69. 
The  smoke  of  the  burning  paper  will  in- 
stantly pass  up  through  the  chimney,  and 
so  indicate  the  direction  of  the  invisible  air 
which  is  all  the  while  entering  below  and 
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passing  oat  above  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  as  hat  as  it  is  heated  and 
made  lighter  by  the  burning  of  the  candle. 

£xp,  20B. — Repeat  Exp.  206,  and  when  the  candle  is  burning 
quietly,  coyer  the  top  of  the  chimney  tightly  with  a  piece  of  tin  or 
sheet-iron,  or  with  a  strip  of  window  glass ;  the  candle  will  soon 
cease  to  bum,  precisely  as  if  the  chimney  were  closed  at  the  bottom, 
lor,  the  escape  of  the  hot  products  of  combustion  being  prevented,  no 
air  can  pass  into  the  chinmey  to  reach  the  candle-flame. 

It  is  by  inducing  the  current  of  fresh  air  (Exp.  206),  or  draught,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  termed,  that  chimneys  are  specially  useful.  They  give 
direction  and  precision  both  to  the  incoming  cold  air  and  the  outgoing 
hot  gas.  Where  there  is  no  chimney,  the  hot  air  from  a  lamp  goes  off 
at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  and  vaguely ;  through  the  chinmey,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  flows  straight  forward  and  rapidly,  and,  of  course, 
a  correspondingly  direct  and  rapid  current  of  fresh  air  presses  in 
to  supply  its  place.  Owing  to  this  power  of  rapidly-  supplying  air, 
chimneys  are  employed  upon  lamps  burning  petroleum  and  other 
highly  carbonized  oils  which  are  liable  to  smoke;  in  general  they 
are  made  use  of  upon  lamps  in  all  cases  where  intensity  flames  are 
required. 

JExp,  209. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessaiy  that  the  fresh  air  should 
flow  into  a  chimney  from  below.  Divide  the 
upper  part  of  the  chimney  of  Exp.  206,  into 
two  channels,  by  hanging  in  it  a  strip  of 
sheet-iron  or  tin,  as  a  partition  at  the  centre 
of  the  chimney.  (See  Fig.  70.)  Place  the 
chimney  thus  divided  over  a  burning  candle, 
and  observe  that  the  candle  will  continue  to 
bom  as  if  in  a  strong  draught  of  air,  although 
no  air  can  enter  the  chinmey  from  below. 
Hold  a  piece  of  burning  nitre-paper  (Exp. 
207)  at  tiie  top  of  the  divided  chimney ;  the 
smoke  will  be  drawn  down  into  the  chinmey 
on  one  side  of  the  partition  and  thrown  out 
again  upon  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  70.  It  ap- 
pears from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  flame, 
that  a  current  of  cold  air  passes  down  upon  one  side  of  the  division 
wall  and  supplies  the  required  oxygen. 

433.  One  ezceediqgly  important  point  in  chemical  philosophy 
which  we  haye  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  may  now  be  readily 
illustrated.    As  the  result  of  long-continned  experimentation  and 
the  most  rigid  scmtiny  of  all  chemical  facts,  it  is  admitted,  as  a 
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fdndamental  tnitli,  that  matter  ia  mdestractible.  When  mA- 
staDLcea  undergo  chemical  change,  none  of  their  ingredients  are 
really  destroyed,  not  an  atom  of  them  is  annihilated ;  nor,  npon 
the  other,  hand,  is  any  new  matter  created ;  it  is  the  form  only  of 
the  old  substances  which  is  changed ;  their  weight  remains  ift 
erery  case  unaltered. 

By  bringing  about  chemical  combination  between  two  or  more 
bodies,  we  can  entirely  change  their  appearance,  their  oonclitioii, 
and  their  properties,  but  in  eyery  case  it  will  be  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  compounds  is  precisely  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  their  components.  Thus,  when  a  candle  bum 
in  the  air  and  gradually  disappears,  none  of  the  elements  which 
compose  it  are  either  lost  or  destroyed.  Though  by  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  components  of  the  candle  have  been 
eonverted  into  compounds  which  are  invisible,  it  ia  nev^thelea 
easy  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  these  oompoundk 
Already,  in  Expa.  167, 168,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  carboniB 
acid  and  water  are  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  candle ;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  show  that  these  products  weigh  more  than  the 
candle. 

Exp,  SIO. — ^Take  a  glass  tube  2  or  8  cm.  in  diameter  and  25  w  90 
cm.  long;  such,  for  example,  as  the  neck  of  a  broken  retort;  fit  accnk 
to  each  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  c  jn.  from  its 
upper,  wider  end,  fix  across  the  tube  a  partition  of  wire  gauze.  Thiough 
the  upper  cork  insei^  a  glass  tube,  No.  8  or  4,  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  in  the  lower  cork  bore  several  open  holes,  besides  a  central  orifiee 
into  which  a  small  wax  taper  is  fastened.  Fill  the  space  between  the 
upper  cork  and  the  shelf  of  wire  gauze  with  recentiy  slaked  lime^  ia 
not  too  fine  powder ;  replace  the  cork,  hang  the  tube,  with  its  contents^ 
at  the  end  of  one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoise  the  appaiatoi 
precisely  by  placing  shot  or  sand  in  the  pan  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
scales.  Next  make  an  ^  aspirating  flask,"  by  fitting  to  the  upper  on- 
fice  of  a  bottie  with  a  stopcock,  such  as  is  depicted  in  the  upper  part  of 
Eig.  xyii.  in  the  Appendix,  a  sound  cork,  carrying  a  glass  tube.  No.  8 
or  4 ;  the  tube  should  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  be  bent  it 
a  right  angle  a  short  distance  above  the  cork. 

By  means  of  flexible  tubing,  connect  the  upper  tube  of  the  aspiiatiBf 
flask  with  the  tube  issuing  from  the  upper  coik  of  the  apparatus  upon 
the  balance,  and  open  the  stopcock  of  the  aspirator  to  such  an  extent 
that  water  ahall  flow  out  from  it  slowly.   RemoTe  the  lower  cork  from 
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file  appaxatoB  upon  the  balanoe,  in  order  to  light  the  ttper,  then  quickly 
replace  it  and  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from  the  aspirator,  so  that 
sufficient  air  shall  be  drawn  in  through  the  holes  in  the  cork  which 
rapports  the  taper  to  maintain  the  latter  in  lively  combustion. 

After  the  taper  has  burned  during  4  or  6  minutes,  close  the  aspirator^ 
remove  the  flexible  tube  from  the  candle  apparatus,  so  that  the  latter 
maj  again  hang  freelj  horn  the  arm  of  the  balance,  and  observe  that 
the  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  now  greater  than  it  was  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  experiment,  for  the  lime  within  the  tube  has  absorbed  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  which  were  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  candle  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

434.  In  order  that  any  oombuBtible  sabstanoe  shall  bum,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  order  that  brisk  chemical  action  shall  occur 
between  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  must  flrst 
be  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then  kept  at  that  heat. 
The  temperature  at  which  any  substanoe  takes  fire  is  known  as 
the  kindling^temperature  of  that  substance. 

JBxp,  211. — ^Place  a  small  bit  of  phosphorus  and  another  of  sulphur, 
not  in  contact  with  the  first,  upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain  6  or  8  cm. 
acroes,  and  heat  them  slowly  over  the  gas-lamp.  The  phosphorus  will 
soon  take  fire  at  a  temperature  of  68^-70*' ;  but  the  sulphur  will  not 
inflame  until  the  temperature  of  the  porcelain  support  has  risen  to 
about  25(F,  as  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  thermometer. 

As  was  just  now  said,  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  start 
any  fire  must  be  kept  np  continually,  or  the  fire  will  go  out. 
"Whenever  burning  bodies  are  cooled  below  the  kindling-tempe- 
rature they  are  extinguished, — ^the  chemical  action  which  occa- 
sioned the  appearance  of  heat  and  light  ceases. 

Exp,  212. — ^Pile  up  upon  an  iron  grate,  thick  in  metal,  and  sup* 
ported  in  such  nuumer  that  air  may  enter  beneath  it,  several  pieces  of 
led-hot  charcoal  The  charcoal  will  go  on  buniing  until  nearly  all  of  it 
has  been  consumed ;  for  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
portions  first  burned  keeps  up  the  temperature  necessary  to  kindle  the 
subsequent  portions. 

Upon  a  cold  grate,  dmilar  to  the  one  just  employed,  scatter  about 
several  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal,  taking  care  that  no  two  pieces 
of  the  coal  shall  come  in  contact,  or  be  placed  so  as  to  heat  one 
another.  Each  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal  will  soon  cease  to  bum ;  for 
the  metallic  grate  is  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  that  it  removes  heat 
from  the  isolated  pieces  of  charcoal  more  rapidly  than  these  can  pro- 
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duce  it  I  consequently  the  temperatuie  of  the  chaicoal  is  soon  reduced 
to  below  the  kindling-point. 

A  result  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  obtained  when  any  fire  is  broken 
up  and  scattered  about  to  such  an  extent  that  its  sevend  portions  can- 
not assist  in  one  another's  combustion — ^though  i^  instead  of  being 
placed  upon  iron,  the  separate  glowing  coals  be  laid  upon  ashes  or  diy 
earth,  they  will  be  extinguished  only  after  a  much  longer  time,  fat 
ashes  and  dry  earth  are  yeiy  poor  conductors  of  heat  ia  oompaiiflon 
with  iron. 

In  all  ordinary  fires  the  heat  evolved  by  the  oombustioii  of 
the  fuel  is  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  a  temperature  higher 
than  the  kindling-point  of  the  fuel — though,  generally  speaking, 
the  fael  becomes  at  last  so  clogged  with  ashes,  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  cannot  get  at  the  remaining  combustible  matter  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  lively  chemical  action. 

435.  Precisely  as  coals  can  be  exting^shed  by  placing  them 
upon  cold  metal,  so  flames  may  be  put  out.  ' 

Exp.  218. — Upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  place  a  sheet  of  den 
wire  gauze  about  10  cm.  square ;  lower  the  ring  so  that  the  ganse 
shall  be  pressed  down  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  almost  to 
the  wick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  71.  No  flame  will  be 
seen  above  the  gauze,  but  instead  of  flame  a  cloud  ^L 

of  smoke.  The  gauze  is  a  mere  open  sieve ;  there 
is  nothing  about  it  which  can  prevent  the  gas, 
which  was  just  now  burning  with  flame  above 
the  wick  of  the  candle,  from  passing  through. 
Indeed  it  may  be  seen  from  the  smoke  that  the 
particles  of  carbon  which,  in  the  original  iindis- 
turbed  flame,  were  becoming  incandescent,  and  so  aflbrding  light,  do 
now  actually  come  through  the  gauze. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  simply  thai  the  metallic 
sieve  conducts  away  so  much  heat  that  the  temperature  of  the  candle- 
flame  is  reduced  to  below  the  kindling-point.  That  this  is  really  wis 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  gauze  has  become  sufficiently  heated 
by  long-continued  contact  with  the  flame  below — after  it  has  attained 
the  kindling-point  of  the  candle-gas,  it  will  no  longer  extinguish  the 
flame.  In  like  manner,  a  candle-flame  may  be  cooled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  will  go  out,  by  placing  over  it  a  small  coil  of  cold  copper 
wire,  while  if  the  wire  be  previously  heated  the  flame  wUl  continne 
to  bum. 

If  the  smoke  and  unbumed  gas  which  has  passed  through  the  cold 
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wire  gauze  be  touched  with  a  lighted  match|  and  so  brought  to  the 
kindling  temperature,  it  will  burst  into  flame. 

The  power  of  wire  gauze  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flame  has  been 
usefully  applied  in  several  ways,  notably  for  the  prevention  of  explo- 
sions  in  those  coal-mines  which  are  liable  to  accumulations  of  marsh- 
gas.  For  this  purpose  safety-lamps  are  constructed  by  enclosing  an 
ordinary  oil-lamp  completely  in  wire  gauze,  so  that  the  flame  within 
the  gauze  cannot  kindle  any  combustible  or  explosive  gas  into  which  it 
may  be  carried.  In  case  such  a  lamp  be  earned  into  a  place  filled  with 
explosive  gas,  the  latter  will,  of  course,  pass  into  the  lamp  through  the 
meshes  of  the  gauze  and  bum  within  the  cage.  This  combustion  gives 
warning  of  the  presence  of  the  dangerous  gas,  and  indicates  to  the 
workman  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  locality ;  the  gas  can  then 
be  expelled  by  appropriate  methods  of  ventilation. 

The  wire-gauze  lamps  employed  in  chemical  laboratories  (for 
one  form  of  which  see  Appendix,  Fig.  viii.)  are  simply  applica- 
tions of  the  same  general  idea. 

JSxp,  214 — Beneath  the  sheet  of  wire  gauze  of  Exp.  218,  place  an 
unlighted  ordinary  gas-lamp  (Bunsen*s  burner),  at  such  distance  that 
the  gauze  shall  be  8  or  4  cm.  above  the  top  of  the  lamp;  turn  on  the 
gas  and  light  it  above  the  wire  gauze ;  it  will  continue  to  bum  on  the 
top  of  the  gauze  for  an  indefinite  period,  for  the  gauze  will,  in  this 
case,  always  be  kept  cool  by  the  cold  gas  which  is  continually  passing 
through  it.  Carefully  and  gradually  lift  the  ring  which  carries  the 
gauze,  and  determine  how  far  it  is  possible  to  lift  the  gauze  above  the 
gas-jet  without  extiuguishing  the  flame. 

The  student  will  remember  that  other  experiments  illustrating  the 
influence  of  cooling  agencies  in  extinguishing  combustion  (Exps.  186 
and  154),  have  already  been  performed.  Compare  also  Exp.  196  and 
{  200,  as  regards  kindling. 

436.  An  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  by  wire 
gauze  is  often  seen  in  ordinary  fires.  When  a  mass  of  red-hot 
anthracite,  charcoal,  or  coke  is  burning  freely  upon  a  grate  in 
the  open  air,  there  is  always  a  blue  flame  of  carbonic  oxide 
burning  above  the  coaL  '  This  gas  results  from  the  reduction  of 
earbonic  acid  by  means  of  hot  carbon,  precisely  as  in  Exp.  181. 
Air  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  and  combines  with  the  hot 
coal  which  it  finds  there  to  form  carbonic  acid  (CO,).  This  car- 
bonic acid,  as  it  rises  through  the  hot  coal  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  fire,  is  deprived  by  the  heated  carbon  of  half  its  oxygen, 

CO,  -f  C  -  2C0, 
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80  that  two  molecmlet  of  carbonic  oxide  gaa  finally  emerge  at  tin 
top  of  the  coal,  instead  of  the  single  molecule  of  carbonic  add 
which  waa  fonned  at  first.  The  carbonic  oxide  being  combns- 
tible,  will  at  once  take  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
provided  the  temperature  at  the  summit  of  the  fire  be  equal  to 
the  kindling-temperature  of  carbonic  oxide.  But  if  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  fire  is  in  any  way  reduced  below  this  point,  as,  for 
example,  by  throwing  on  too  large  a  quantity  of  cold  fuel,  wludi 
is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  covering  the  fire  with  a  sheet  of  wire 
gauce,  then  the  carbonic  oxide  will  be  extinguished,  and,  escapiBg 
into  the  chimney,  will  produce  no  useful  effect. 

Were  it  not  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  above  men- 
tioned, neither  anthracite  coal,  nor  coke,  nor  charcoal  would  bom 
with  flame  after  having  once  got  well  on  fire ;  they  would  simply 
glow,  as  a  single  live  ooal«  or  a  bar  of  metal,  glows  when  taken 
from  the  fire. 

437.  In  heating  steam-boilers  and  other  large  veeaels,  it  ii 
often  a  point  of  great  importance  to  obtain  from  the  fiiel  a  large 
flame,  in  order  that  the  heat  from  the  fuel  may  be  quickly  dis- 
tributed and  brought  into  contact  with  the  matter  to  be  heatei 
With  anthracite  and  coke  this  result  is  effected  by  placing  be- 
neath the  grate,  upon  which  the  fuel  is  burned,  a  quantity  of 
water.  From  this  water  steam  gradually  rises,  as  hot  ashes  and 
cinders  fall  into  it  and  as  heat  radiates  down  upon  it  from  the 
fire  above.  The  steam,  as  it  enters  the  fire,  is  decomposed  by 
the  hot  coal  (see  Exp.  156)^  in  accordance  with  the  following 
reaction, 

C  +  H,0  «  CO  +  2H, 

and  the  combustible  gases  thus  obtained  are  superadded  to  tlie 
carbonic  oxide  which  is  formed  in  due  course  frtHn  the  action  of 
air  upon  the  coal.  ALL  these  gases  bum  again  to  carbonic  add 
and  water  above  the  fire,  where  air  is  thrown  in  to  meet  them 
flirough  appropriate  orifices.  In  this  use  of  water  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  combustion  of  coal,  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  given  off 
by  the  fuel  is  in  nowise  increased ;  but  in  many  instances  mndi 
heat  may  undoubtedly  be  saved  by  thus  equally  distributing  and 
applying  it  by  means  of  flame. 

438,  On  the  other  hand,  furnaces  are  sometimes  seen  con- 
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snxning  fuel  under  snob  conditions  that  all  the  carbonie  oadde 
produced  within  them  escapes  unbnmed  into  the  chimney.  In 
inch  cases,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  heat  which 
the  fuel  is  capable  of  yielding  must  necessarily  be  lost ;  for  while 
1  gramme  of  charcoal  gives  off  in  burning  to  carbonic  add 
8080  units  of  heat  (§  55),  1  gramme  of  carbon  in  burning  to 
carbonic  oxide  gives  oiF  only  2473  units  of  heat.  The  number 
last  given  is  determined  as  follows.  It  has  been  found,  by  direct 
experiment,  that  1  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide,  on  being  burned 
to  carbonic  add,  yields  2403  units  of  heat;  carbonic  oxide  is 
composed  (§  422)  of  one  atom  of  carbon,  wdghing  12,  and  one 
atom  of  oxygen  weighing  16, — the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  car- 
bonie oxide  being  consequently  28.  In  one  gramme  of  carbonic 
oxide,  therefore,  there  can  be  only  -J^ss  0*4286  of  a  gramme  of 
carbon;  but  0*4286  :  Is 2403  :  d?«B5607,  whence  it  appears 
that  there  is  evolved  by  one  gramme  of  carbon  in  carbonic  oxide 
5607  units  of  heat  when  this  carbon  unites  with  the  additional 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  add ;  and  the  difference  between  this 
number  (5607)  and  the  number  (8080)  denoting  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  by  one  gramme  of  charcoal  in  burning  to  carbonic 
add  will  show  how  much  heat  is  evolved  by  one  gramme  o^ 
carbon  burned  to  carbonic  oxide:  8080— 5607 ss 2473,  as  above 
stated. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  bum  the  carbonic  oxide  in  any  case, 
the  stove  or  furnace  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  volume  of  air, 
as  large  as  that  which  has  already  passed  through  the  fire,  can 
be  constantly  supplied  to  the  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  as  they 
emerge  from  the  coal,  and  be  intimately  mixed  with  these  gases 
while  they  are  still  hot. 

439.  The  amount  of  air  needed  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
eoal  or  other  fuel  can  always  be  readily  calculated.  We  have 
only  to  determine  how  much  oxygen  will  be  needed  by  the  com- 
bustible, and  then  how  much  air  must  be  taken  in  order  to  supply 
this  oxygen.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to 
learn  how  much  air  is  needed  in  order  to  bum  one  kilogramme 
of  charcoal.  Having  learned  the  full  significance  of  the  formiila 
CO,,  a  moment's  condderation  of  this  formula  informs  us  that, 
for  every  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  32  parts  by  weight  of 
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oxygen  are  needed  in  order  to  its  complete  oombastion,  or,  for 
one  part  of  carbon,  2*67  parts  of  oxygen.  Air  contains  23*1  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  by  weight;  hence  the  proportion  23*1: 100s 
2*67:  d?ss  11*558,  from  which  it  appears  that  to  bnm  1  kilo,  of 
charcoal,  11*558  kilos,  of  air  are  needed.  Since  the  weight  of  a 
litre  of  air,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  only  1*2258  gnn., 
these  11*558  kilos,  of  air  will  occupy  about  9429  litres,  or,  in  other 
words,  nearly  9^  cubic  metres.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  be 
said  that  about  12  kUos.,  or  9|  cubic  metres,  of  air  are  required 
to  bum  one  kilo,  of  charcoal.  For  coke  and  anthracite,  correc- 
tions must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  ashes  which  they  oontain, 
as  well  as  for  a  certain  portion  of  hydrogen  which  may  also  be 
present.  If  a  gramme  of  pure  carbon  will  disengage  8080  units 
of  heat,  a  gramme  of  well-bumed  coke,  containing  15  per  cent,  of 
ashes,  will  disengage  only  6868  units. 

440.  Chloride  of  Carbon  (CCl^). — Chlorine  does  not  unite  di- 
rectly with  carbon  ;  but  sereral  compounds  of  the  two  elements 
can  be  obtained  by  subjecting  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen to  the  action  of  chlorine.  Of  these  compounds,  only  the  so- 
called  bichloride  (OCIJ  need  here  be  mentioned,  the  others  being 
usually  treated  of  in  works  upon  organic  chemistry.  Bichloride 
of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  marah- 
gas,  by  subjecting  chloroform  or  wood-spirit  to  the  action  of  an 
excess  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  by  passing  a  mixture  of  bisulphide- 
of-carbon  vapor  and  chlorine  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube, 
or  by  the  action  of  quinquichloride  of  antimony  upon  bisulpbide 
of  carbon : — 

C8,  -I-  2SbCl,  B  CCl,  +  28bCl,  -|-  28. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  a  transparent,  color- 
less liquid,  of  pungent  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  77°,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*56.  At  —23°  it  solidifies  in  the  form  of 
crystals  of  pearly  lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  has 
been  determined  to  be  76*96,  which  would  indicate  that  a  mole- 
cule of  the  vapor  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  carbon  and  4  volumes  of 
chlorine,  condensed  to  2  unit- volumes : — 

For,  since  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  carbon  is    * •      12 

And  the  weight  of  4  atoms  of  chlorine  is •    •    •    142 

The  weight  of  the  two  volumes  of  gas  produced  would  be     •    •    154 
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And  the  weight  of  1  volume  would  be  77,  a  number  with  which  the 
experimental  determination  very  nearly  agrees. 

In  composition,  this  chloride  of  carbon  (COJ  is  analogous  to 
the  hydride  CH^  which  we  have  already  studied  under  the  name 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  marsh-gas  (§  392),  and  in  the 
same  way  that  the  hydride  maybe  converted  into  the  chloride  by 
acting  upon  it  with  chlorine,  so,  conversely,  the  chloride,  on  being 
brought  into  contact  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam  (§  97), 
may  be  deprived  of  chlorine  and  converted  back  into  the  hy- 
dride,— ^the  hydrogen  of  the  water  being  substituted  for  the 
dilorine,  which,  like  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  unites  with  the 
sodium. 

441.  Convpounds  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. — ^With  nitrogen, 
carbon  forms  a  number  of  highly  interesting  compounds,  which 
may  be  found  treated  of  in  works  upon  organic  chemistry.  Pro- 
minent among  these  compounds  are  cyanogen,  CN  (§  384),  and 
qyanhydric  acid,  HON.  Cyanhydrio  add  corresponds  to  chlor- 
hydric  add  and  the  other  hydrides  of  the  chlorine  group  of  ele- 
ments ;  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides  there  may  be  formed 
a  series  of  cyanides  of  the  metals,  corresponding  perfectly  with 
tha  metallic  chlorides : — 

M,0  +  2H(CN)  =  2M(CN)  +  H,0. 
M,0  +  2HC1       =s  2MC1       +  Kp. 

The  group  of  atoms  (CN)  which  constitutes  cyanogen,  acts,  in 
&ct,  as  if  it  were  a  single  element.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
group  NH^,  caUed  ammonium,  is  capable  of  replacing  a  metal 
like  sodium  (see  §  91),  so  the  group  CN  can  replace  chlorine  and 
the  elements  allied  to  chlorine.  Groups  or  knots  of  atoms,  such 
as  these,  are  often  called  compound  radicals,  Cyanhydrio  acid, 
or  prussic  acid  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  notorious  as  a  violent 
poison.  Many  of  the  cyanides  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  processes  of  gilding,  plating,  electrotypisg, 
and  dyeing,  as  weU  as  in  the  preparation  of  pigments.  Some  of 
them  will  be  described  hereafter  under  the  respective  metals. 

442.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  (CS,),  or  sulpho-carbonic  acid,  as 
it  is  often  called,  is  especially  interesting  from  its  correspondence 
with  the  binoxide  of  carbon,  carbonic  add,  in  accordance  with  the 
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general  rule  that  anlphur  compounds  are  analogous  to  the  com- 
pounds of  oxygen.  With  the  metaUio  sulphides  this  oompounJ 
forms  a  series  of  salts,  of  the  general  formula  M^CS,,  or  M,S,G8„ 
analogous  to  those  formed  by  the  union  of  oarbonio  add  with 
the  metallic  oxides,  the  general  formula  of  which,  as  we  know,iB 
M,CO,  or  M,0,CO,. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  vapor  of 
sulphur  in  contact  with  red-hot  charcoal*  It  is  a  mobile,  colorless 
liquid  of  1*27  specific  gravity,  which  refracts  light  powerfully.  It 
boils  at  45^  and  evaporates  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  38*19.  It  has  a  pecoliarly 
fetid  odor,  and  is  very  'easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame  to  carbonic  and  sulphurous  adds.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  itself  a  powerful  solvent  of 
fats  and  various  other  substances ;  it  haa  been,  of  late  years, 
somewhat  extendvely  employed  as  a  solvent  of  phosphorus  (§  274) 
and  of  chloride  of  sulphur  (§  246)  in  the  cold  process  of  vulcanizing 
caoutchouc  Mixtures  of  its  vapor  with  oxygen,  air,  nitric  oxide, 
and  other  gaseous  oxygen  compounds  bum,  without  violent  ex- 
plodon,  with  a  sudden  brilliant  flash  of  intensely  blue  light.  This 
flame  is  remarkable  for  its  great  actinic  power ;  it  acts  veiy  ener* 
getically  upon  a  prep£u:ed  daguerreotype  plate,  and  causes  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  combine  abnost  as  readily  as 
sunlight  would  (Exp.  58). 

Btp.  216.— Fill  a  taU  bottle,  of  the  capadty  of  700  or  800  c.  c,  with 
nitric  oxide  gas,  at  the  water-pan ;  cover  the  bottle  with  a  plate  of  gkas 
and  stand  it  upright  upon  the  table ;  draw  the  cover  aside  hr  enough 
to  admit  of  the  introduction,  from  a  pipette,  of  8  or  10  c.  c.  of  liquid 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  replace  the  cover  and  leave  the  bottle  at  rest 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  the  vapor  of  the  bisulphide  may  have 
time  to  diffuse  through  the  nitric  oxide.  Finally,  touch  a  lighted 
match  to  the  opened  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  observe  the  brilliant 
flame  which  is  produced. 
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BOBOV. 

443.  Boconis  an  eiemeat  of  thesameiuitnrdfumly  ascarboDu 
It  is  found  in  nature,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  boradc 
acid,  and  in  oombination  with  oxygen  and  some  of  the  metala — 
notably  as  a  biborate  of  sodimn,  commonly  called  borax,  and  as  a 
double  borate  of  sodium  and  of  calcium. 

In  certain  volcanic  districts  in  Tuscany,  jets  of  steam  mixed 
with  other  vapors  escape  continually  from  cracks  in  the  soil,  and 
bring  to  the  surface  small  quantities  of  boradc  acid.  Since  borado 
add  is  not  volatile,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  at  tempera- 
tures so  low  as  100^,  it  appears  that  it  is  transported  mechanically 
by  the  steam,  much  in  tilie  same  way  that  dust  is  carried  along 
by  a  current  of  air.  The  jets  of  vapor,  laden  with  borado  add, 
are  made  to  bubble  through  water  as  they  escape  from  the  earth; 
this  water  retains  the  add,  and  so  concentrates  it  to  a  very  con- 
dderable  extent.  After  the  water  has  become  as  highly  chained 
with  the  add  as  has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  desirable,  it  is 
nm  off  into  pans,  lower  down  upon  the  hill-dde,  beneath  which 
hot  jets  of  vapor  from  the  earth  are  caused  to  circulate.  The 
excess  of  water  is  thus  evaporated  by  heat  which  the  earth  sup- 
plies, and  the  solution  becomes  so  concentrated  that,  on  cooling, 
erystals  of  boradc  add  separate  from  it.  About  120  millions  of 
kilogrammes  of  water  are  thus  evaporated  annually,  and  1,300,000 
kilogrammes  of  boradc  acid  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
any  artificial  motor  or  the  consumption  of  any  fuel.  After  having 
been  purified,  the  borado  add  is  sent  into  commerce  as  such,  or 
it  is  treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  so 
oonverted  into  borax. 

Beddes  this  prindpal  source  of  the  boron  compounds,  a  certain 
quantity  of  native  borax  is  obtained  frt)m  the  mud  and  waten  of 
certain  lakes  in  Tartary,  Ceylon,  Thibet,  and  California.  In 
Peru,  also,  a  mineral  composed  of  borate  of  sodium  and  borate  of 
calcium  is  found  associated  with  nitrate  of  sodium. 
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444.  The  element  boron  has  been  obtained  in  two  distinct  alio- 
tropio  conditions  (§§  162,  366)  comparable  with  those  of  carbon. 
It  can  be  had  amorphous  like  charcoal,  and  crystaUized  like  the 
diamond. 

To  prepare  the  diamond-like  modification,  ftised  boracic  acid  in  in- 
tensely  heated  with  metallic  almninum ;  a  portion  of  the  aluminum 
takes  oxygen  away  firom  the  boron,  while  another  portion  of  the  molten 
metal  dissolves  this  boron  as  hat  as  it  is  fonned.  As  soon  as  the 
solution  has  become  saturated  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  melted  alu- 
minum has  dissolved  all  the  boron  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving),  a 
portion  of  this  boron  is  deposited  in  diamond-like  crystals.  When  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  are  broken  up  after  cooling;  these  crystals  are 
found  lining  cavities  within  the  mass. 

The  amorphous  modification  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together 
boracic  acid  and  metallic  sodium  or  potassium  beneath  a  layer  of  fused 
chloride  of  sodium.  After  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  products 
of  the  reaction  are  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  away  the  chlo- 
ride and  the  borate  of  sodium,  and  leaves  the  boron  as  an  amorphoos 
powder  which  may  be  collected  upon  a  filter. 

A  third  variety  of  boron,  similar  to  graphite,  was  at  one  time  de- 
scribed ',  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  so-called  graphi- 
toidal  boron  is  really  a  boride  of  aluminum  (AlB,). 

445.  Of  the  properties  of  these  varieties  of  boron,  little  need 
here  be  said ;  they  are  analogous  to,  and  closely  resemble,  the 
corresponding  modifications  of  carbon,  which  have  already  been 
fully  described.  The  diamond  modification  is  transparent,  and 
sometimes  colorless,  though  usually  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  color. 
It  crystallizes  in  the  same  forms  as  the  real  diamond,  and  re£raoti 
light  very  powerfully.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-68.  It  is  almost 
as  hard  as  the  real  diamond,  being  capable  of  scratching  the  ruby, 
and  even  of  polishing  the  diamond.  It  is  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  it  can  be  burned  in  oxygen,  since  a  coating  of  boracic 
acid  soon  forms  which  protects  it  firom  farther  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen. It  IB  remarkable  that  at  the  moment  of  its  combustion  it 
swells  up  as  the  diamond  does  when  intensely  heated.  Amor- 
phous boron  is  an  infusible  greenish  powder,  which  readily  takes 
fire  on  being  heated  in  air  or  oxygen.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary,  in 
preparing  it,  to  take  care  that  the  filters  upon  which  it  has  been 
oollected  shall  be  dried  at  low  temperatures,  lest  the  finely  divided 
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boron  take  fire  spontaneonsly ;  if  expoved  to  the  son's  rays  in 
gnmmery  the  filters  containing  boron  will  often  take  fire  as  soon  as 
they  have  become  dry.  Unlike  the  other  modification  of  boron,  it 
is  readily  attacked  by  most  chemical  agents.  Like  the  correspond- 
ing modification  of  earbon,  it  is  an  energetic  reducing  agent 

No  oomponnd  of  boron  and  hydrogen  has  yet  been  discovered, 
but  it  unites  readily  with  chlorine,  bromine/  and  iodine ;  it  can 
be  made  to  combine  also  with  fluoiine,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 

446.  The  best-known  of  the  compounds  of  boron  is  the  oxide 
B,0,y  called  boracic  add.  This  oxide  occurs  ready  formed  in  na- 
ture, as  has  been  said,  and  is  the  sole  product  when  boron  is  burned 
in  oxygen.  The  composition  of  boracic  acid  may  be  determined 
synthetically  by  burning  amorphous  boron  in  pure  oxygen,  or  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  add.  A  certain  definite  weight  of  boron 
being  taken  in  the  first  instance,  the  weight  of  the  dry  boracic 
add  obtained  is  carefully  determined,  and  from  these  data  the 
percentage  compodtion  of  the  boradc  add  is  calculated;  100 
grammes  of  boradc  add  consist  of 

Oxygen 68*71  grammes. 

Boron 31*29       „ 

From  the  specific  gravities  of  the  vapors  of  chloride  of  boron  and 
of  fluoride  of  boron,  as  determined  by  experiment,  and  &om  some 
other  rather  incondusive  considerations  which  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon,  chemists  have  been  led  to  admit  that  the  atomic  com- 
podtion of  boracic  add  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  B,0,. 
If  boradc  add  be  really  composed  of  8  atoms  of  oxygen  and  2 
atoms  of  boron,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  boron  will  follow  from 
tilie  proportion  68*71 :  31*29ss(16  x  3) :  a?,  in  which  16  equals  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  x  the  weight  of  two  atoms  of 
boron.  Upon  this  assumption,  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  boron 
will  be  10-93. 

447.  Boradc  add  is  but  a  feeble  add  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  may  be  set  free  from  its  compounds  by  almost  any  of 
the  acids,  excepting  carbonic  acid. 

Exp.  216. — ^Dissolve  4  grms.  of  borax  in  10  grms.  of  boiling  water, 
in  a  beaker  glass  or  porcelain  capsule  of  SO  or  40  c.  c.  capadty,  and 
add  to  the  solntion  2*5  gnns.  of  concentrated  chlorhydiio  add.    After 
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tlie  lapse  of  some  time,  hydnted  boncic  add  will  be  depoflited  from 
ihe  solution  in  the  form  of  glistening,  colorless  plates  or  scales.  These 
crystals  contain  as  mach  as  43*6  per  cent,  of  water ;  their  formula  is 
HjBOj,  or,  dualistic,  3H,0,  B,0,. 

On  being  heated  in  a  dean  iron  spoon,  the  crystals  will  first  dissolTe 
in  the  water  which  they  contain,  or,  as  the  feuet  is  usnaUy  stated,  thej 
will  **  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization ; "  if  the  heat  be  continued, 
the  mass  will  become  pasty,  and  will  swell  up  as  the  water  is  expelled. 
After  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off  by  strong  heat,  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  left  as  a  dear,  tIscoiis  liquid,  from  which  long  threads  of  die 
solid  acid  may  be  drawn  out  by  touching  the  surface  of  tlie  liquid  with 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  glass  rod,  and  then  gently  pulling  away  the  stick 
with  the  matter  which  has  adhered  to  it. 

If  the  fused  acid  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  solidify  to  a  hard,  trans- 
parent glass,  which  soon  cracks  in  every  directioii  and  splits  up  into 
fragments. 

Anhydrous  boracio  add  is  of  about  1*8  spedfio  gp'avity ;  it  ii 
odorless  and  destitute  of  corrodve  power ;  it  has  a  dightly  bitter, 
but  not  sour,  taste.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cdd 
water,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  It  imparts  to 
the  flame  of  burning  aloobol  a  peculiar  green  tint,  which  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  affords  a  valuable  test  by  which  the  presence 
of  the  acid  may  be  detected.  Upon  litmus  and  turmeric,  boncic 
add  acts  somewhat  differently  from  other  adds. 

JSxp,  217. — Dissolve  a  little  of  the  crystallized  boradc  add  of  Exp. 
216,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  alcohol  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  Set  fiie 
to  the  alcohol  and  stir  the  burning  solution  with  a  rod,  or  agitate  it  bj 
jarring  the  dish.  Or  moisten  a  tuft  of  cotton  with  alcohol,  strew  upon 
it  some  powdered  boradc  acid,  and  light  the  alchohoL  In  either  case 
the  flame  of  the  alcohol  will  be  of  a  fine  green  color. 

Exp.  218. — ^Pour  into  a  test-glass  20  or  80  c.  c  of  a  acdution  of  Uae 
litmus ;  in  a  smaU  quantity  of  water,  contained  in  another  teet-glaii 
or  tube,  dissolve  a  little  of  the  boradc  add  of  Exp.  216 ;  add  the 
solution  of  boradc  acid  to  the  litmus,  and  observe  that  the  cdor  of 
the  latter  changes  to  a  brownish  wine-red,  deddedly  diflerent  from  the 
bright  clear  red  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  other  acids  upon 
litmus.  If  a  large  quantity  of  boradc  add,  however,  be  added  to  ft 
small  portion  of  the  Utmus  solution,  the  latter  will  be  colored  stron^y, 
M  if  by  a  powerful  acid. 

JSxp,  210. — ^Dip  into  a  solution  of  boradc  add  a  slip  of  yellow  tor- 
laeric  paper,  and  observe  that  the  yellow  color  is  changed  to  brows, 
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M  it  would  be  by  Ammonift-water  or  bj  «ay  ofher  alkaline  solution. 
None  of  the  other  acids  produce  a  like  effect 

448.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  boracio  acid  is  boiled,  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  add  goes  off  with  the  vapor  of  water ; 
but  the  dry  add,  when  heated  by  itself,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  least  volatile  of  all  the  acids.  It  does  slowly  sublime,  however, 
at  a  white  heat,  and  may  be  completely  evaporated,  if  left  for  a 
long  time  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  porcelain  furnace*  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  fixity,  or  lack  of  volatility,  it  follows  that  boradc 
add  is  a  comparatively  powerful  add  at  temperatures  high  enough 
to  volatilize  the  ordinary  acids.  On  being  heated  with  nitrates, 
or  sulphates,  for  example,  it  quickly  expels  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  unites  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  salt,  though 
either  of  these  acids  W9uld  at  once  decompose  the  borate  thus 
formed,  if  they  were  collected  and  added  to  it  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Even  phosphoric  add  is  expelled  by  it  from  the 
phosphates. 

449.  CJdonde  of  Boron  (Bd,)  is  a  colodoss,  mobile  liquid,  of 
1-35  specific  gravity,  which  boils  at  17^  The  spedfic  gravity  of 
its  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  58*78,  a  result  which  points  directly 
to  the  formula  BCl,  as  representing  the  true  composition  of  the 
compotmd. 

fVeom  the  weight  of  3  vols,  of  chloride  of  boron  (58*76  X  2)  .117*56 
Subtract  the  weight  of  3  vols,  of  chlorine  (85*5  X  8)       ...  106  60 

and  the  remainder  will  be .    •    •    .    • 11*06 

a  number  almost  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  boion 
as  previously  determined  ($  446). 

Upon  being  mixed  with  water,  chloride  of  boron  decomposes,  with 
fbirmation  of  boradc  and  chlorhydric  adds  r-^ 

2BC1,  +  3H,0  =  B.O,  +  6HC1. 

Chloride  of  boron  may  be  prepared  by  slightly  heating  amorphous 
boron  in  an  atmosphere  of  dilorine,  or  more  readily  by  pasdng 
a  current  of  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  boracic  add 
and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  Ih  presence 
of  the  hot  charcoal  which  stands  ready  to  take  oxygen  from  the 
boradc  add,  chlorine  can  take  boron  away  from.boracic  add ;  and, 
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oonverscly,  in  presence  of  the  chlorine,  ready  to  combine  with  the 
boron^  carbon  can  take  away  oxygen : — 

B,0,  -f  3C  +  ecu  —  2BC1,  +  3C0. 

The  method  here  described,  of  converting  an  oxide  into  a  chloride 
through  the  intervention  of  carbon,  is  a  method  of  very  general 
applicability,  and  is  often  employed  for  the  preparation  of  chlorides 
of  the  metals. 

450.  Muoride  of  Boron  (BFl,)  is  a  colorless  gas  of  84-19  spe- 
cific gravity,  as  determined  by  experiment  Upon  the  assump- 
tion that  an  atom  of  boron  weighs  11,  its  specific  gravity  would 
be  (11 -I- 3x19) -r  2  b  34.  It  fumes  strongly  in  damp  air,  and, 
by  pressure,  may  be  readily  condensed  to  a  colorless  and  v^ 
mobile  liquid.  The  gas  is  exceedingly  caustic  and  corrosive ;  it 
carbonizes  and  destroys  wood  and  other  organic  substances,  in 
the  same  way  as  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  As  with  sulphuric 
acid  (Exp.  104),  so  here,  the  fluoride  of  boron  unites  with  the 
elements  of  water  which  are  contained  in  the  organic  matter,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

451.  Fluoride  of  boron  is  absorbed  by  water  rapidly  and  in 
large  quantity,  1  volume  of  water  being  capable  of  dissolving  700 
or  800  volumes  of  the  gas ;  but  in  the  act  of  solution  decom- 
position occurs  as  well,  and  there  is  obtained,  not  a  simple  solution 
of  fluoride  of  boron  in  water,  but  a  mixture,  or  rather  a  com- 
pound, of  fluorhydrio  and  boracic  adds : — 

2BF1,  +  3H,0  «  B,0„6HFL 

The  reaction  is  interesting  in  all  its  stages,  inasmuch  as  it  well 
illustrates  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  a  considerable  dsss 
of  chemical  reactions.  When  water  dissolves  fluoride  of  boron, 
it  increases  in  bulk  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  density  alsa, 
its  specific  gravity  rising  as  high  as  1'77.  Upon  warming  the 
saturated  solution,  some  fiuoride  of  boron  is  again  disengaged, 
perhaps  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  all  that  had  been  absorbed ;  bnt 
on  continuing  to  heat  the  solution,  it  distils  over  unchanged,  and 
the  condensed  Hquid  presents  the  appearance  of  oil  of  vitriol.  In 
it  the  elements  of  borado  and  fiuorhydric  acids  are  undoubtedly 
held  together  in  a  loose  condition  of  chemical  combination.  By 
many  chemists  the  compound  is  called  fluoboric  add,  though,  in 
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order  to  avoid  confosion,  it  would^  perhaps,  be  better  if  the  name 
fluorhydrate  of  boradc  acid  were  allotted  to  it ;  for  when  this 
compoimd  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  boracic  acid  is  deposited, 
and  another  acid  compoimd  is  left  in  solution,  the  composition  of 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  HF1,BE1,.  This  new 
add  is  called  indifferently  fluoboric  acid  or  fluorborhydric  acid, 
and  the  salts  formed  by  its  union  with  metals  are  called  fluobo- 
rates.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first-named  compound,  the  fluor- 
hydrate of  boracic  acid,  upon  being  neutralized  with  alkalies, 
yields,  not  mixtures  of  a  borate  and  a  fluoride  of  the  alkali  em- 
ployed, but  true  chemical  compounds,  double  salts,  of  the  general 
formula  M^OyB.O,;  6ME1,  whence  the  name  fluoboric  acid  has 
arisen.  The  best  way  of  preparing  the  fluorhydrate  of  boracio 
moid  is  to  dissolve  boracio  acid  by  small  portions  in  fluorhydric  acid, 
fluoride  of  boron  may  be  itself  prepared  by  heating  in  a  glass 
fiaak  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  fused  boradc  acid,  2  parts  of  powdered 
fluorspar,  and  10  or  12  parts  of  concentrated  sulphurie  add : — 

SCaFl,  +  B,0,  +  8H,S0^,  «  3Ca80^  +  32,0  +  2BF1,. 

On  account  of  its  easy  solubility  in  water,  the  gas  must  be  col- 
lected over  mercury.  Fluoride  of  boron  may  be  employed  as  a 
test  to  determine  whether  a  given  sample  of  any  gas  is  completely 
dry ;  if  a  few  bubbles  of  it  are  added  to  the  gas  to  be  tested,  the 
slightest  trace  of  moisture  in  the  gas  will  be  made  manifest  by 
the  appearance  of  white  fumes  of  the  fluorhydrate  of  boradc  acid 
above  described. 

452.  Sulphide  of  Boron  (BJB,)  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  de- 
oompoeable  by  water,  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula  :— 

B,8,  +  8H,0  =  B,0,  +  3H,8. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphide-of-carbon 
vapor  over  a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  oharcoal  strongly  heated 
in  a  porcelain  tube. 

453.  Nitride  of  Boron  (BN)  is  a  soft,  white,  amorphous  solid, 
tasteless,  odorless^  infusible,  and  non-volatile.  It  is,  in  general, 
but  little  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents. 

454.  It  will  be  remarked  that  while  boron  is  dosely  analogous 
to  carbon  in  many  respects,  it  differs  from  it  decidedly  in  others. 
Thus,  while  in  their  allotropio  modiflcations  the  two  elements  are 
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almost  precisely  alike  in  appearance  and  propertiee,  and  wliilo 
many  of  the  salts  of  borado  aoid  are  strikingly  similar  to  the 
corresponding  carbonates,  the  compounds  of  boron  are  not  com- 
parable as  regards  their  composition  wiHi  the  oomponnds  of  car- 
bon. While  one  atom  of  carbon  nnites  by  preference  with  four 
atoms  of  any  member  of  the  chlorine  gronp  (as  in  OCl  J,  or  with 
two  atoms  of  any  member  of  the  solphur  gronp  (as  in  00 J,  an 
atom  of  boron  unites  wiHi  only  three  atoms  of  chlorine  (BOl,),  <v 
two  atoms  of  it  unite  with  three  atoms  of  ox3rgen  or  sulphur 
(as  in  BgO,).  The  exceptional  character  of  the  composition  of 
bofon  compoirnds  will  appear  still  more  dearly  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  silicon,  the  third  member  of  the  car- 
bon group,  resembles  carbon  as  regards  the  atomic  oompositicD 
of  its  compounds,  as  well  as  in  other  respects*  The  atomic  weight 
of  boron  above  given  (§  440)  cannot  be  accepted  as  eataUished 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  may  happen  that  further  investigation  wili 
show  that  the  boron  compounds  are  really  formed  upon  the  same 
type  or  pattern  as  those  of  carbon  and  silicon ;  but  in  face  of  the 
experimental  evidence  now  at  hand,  this  view  cannot  be  main-* 
tained.  In  the  meantime  the  student  will  better  underatand 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  boron  and  its  compouidh 
if  this  element  is  studied  in  company  with  carbon  and  siliooii» 
which  it  so  dosely  resembles,  than  if  it  were  described  vk  coa- 
nexion  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  other  elements  of  tfas 
nitrogen  group,  which  form  teroxides  and  terchlorides  indeed, 
but  which  present  not  the  least  other  analogy  to  boron,  eithar  in 
the  simple  or  the  compounded  condition. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 


SILIOOV. 


455.  like  carbon,  silicon  may  be  obtained  in  fliree  distinet 
aUotropic  conditions,  which  have  been  designated  as  amoiphons, 
diamond-like,  and  graphitoidal.  After  oxygen,  it  is  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  diffused  of  all  the  i^emical  elements;  at 
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least  one  quarter  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  it. 
In  combination  with  oxygen,  it  occurs  in  silicic  acid,  which  is  one 
at  the  commonest  substances  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Common  quartz  and  flint,  as  well  as  rock-crystal,  agate,  and  the 
Uke,  are  pure  silicic  add.  The  yellow  sand  of  sea-beaches  and  of 
many  sterile  tracts  of  country  is  silicic  acid  contaminated  with  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner,  sandstones  and  a  great 
Taziety  of  other  rocks  axe  mainly  composed  of  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  silicon,  the  following  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed : — ^When  metallic  potassium  is  heated  with  a  double  compound 
of  fluoride  of  potassium  and  fluoride  of  silicon^  known  as  fluosilicate 
of  potassium,  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  fluoride  of  potassium  is  formed 
and  silicon  set  free  in  the  amorphous  state, 

2KFl,SiFl^  +  4K  «  6KF1  +  Si; 

by  washing  with  water,  the  silicon  may  then  be  readily  freed  from  the 
fluoride  of  potassium,  which  is  soluble.  The  graphitoidal  modification 
of  silicon  can  be  prepared  either  by  heating  the  amorphous  variety 
▼ery  strongly,  in  which  event  the  powder  contracts  upon  itself  and 
becomes  much  more  dense,  or  by  melting  together  in  a  crucible  a  mix- 
ture of  metallic  aluminum,  in  excess,  and  fluosilicate  of  potassium ;  a 
fusible  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  potasdum  is  formed,  and  the 
silicon  thus  set  free  dissolves  in  the  melted  aluminum.  If  the  alumi- 
num be  dissolved  away,  after  the  mass  has  become  cold,  by  means  of 
chlorhydric  add,  the  silicon  wiU  be  left  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  scales. 
Still  a  third  method  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  the  dia- 
mond-like modification  of  silicon;  a  mixture  of  dry  fluodllicate  of 
potasdum,  metallic  zinc,  and  metallic  sodium  is  thrown  into  a  hot 
crucible,  the  mass  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fluosilicate  of  potassium, 
and  the  crucible  covered.  A  lively  reaction  ensues,  and  the  mixture 
within  the  crucible  fuses ;  the  fused  mass  is  then  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod  until  the  zinc  begins  to  escape  as  vapor.  The  crucible  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool ;  within  it  there  will  be  found 
a  button  of  metallic  zinc  filled  with  long  crystals  of  silicon,  which  can 
readily  be  isolated  by  dissolving  the  zinc  in  chlorhydric  add. 

456.  The  amorphous  variety  of  siHoon  is  a  brown  powder, 
whidi,  when  touched,  soils  the  fingers.  It  may  be  melted  at  a 
temperature  not  far  from  that  at  which  cast  iron  becomes  liquid. 
Wben  mixed  with  common  salt  and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat 
strong  enough  to  volatilize  the  salt,  amorphous  silicon  changes  to 
the  graphitoidal  variety,  as  has  been  already  remarked.     Ajnor- 
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phous  silicon  bums  readily  in  the  air  and  in  oxygen*  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  adds,  excepting  fluorhydiio  add,  which  diBSolTes 
it  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Graphitoidal  silicon  is  very  similar  to  true  graphite ;  it  etji" 
tallizes  in  lustrous  hexagonal  plates  of  a  leaden-gray  color,  and 
is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electridty.  It  is,  howeyer,  mudi 
harder  than  graphite.  By  exposing  it  to  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature,  it  can  be  transformed  to  the  diamond-like  oonditioiL 
The  diamond-like  modification  of  silicon  occurs  in  the  form  of 
regular  octahedral  crystals,  exhibiting  a  dedded  metallic  lustre. 
The  specific  gravity  of  these  crystals  is  2-49.  They  are  lees 
hard  than  the  corresponding  crystals  of  carbon  and  boron,  and 
melt  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  cast  iron  melts. 

Either  graphitddal  or  diamond-like  silicon  may  be  heated  to 
redness  in  oxygen  gas  without  burning  to  any  appredable  extent, 
for  a  film  of  siHdo  acid  is  formed  which  protects  the  remainder 
of  the  silicon  and  prevents  it  firom  bdng  consumed ;  but  if  the 
silicon  be  heated  together  with  a  substance  capable  of  furnishing 
oxygen  in  presence  of  a  base  competent  to  unite  with  silicic  add 
and  form  a  fusible  silicate,  it  can  readily  be  oxidized  and  o(m- 
verted  into  a  silicate.  Thus,  when  heated  to  intense  redness 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  decomposes  the  latter  with  evolution 
of  light  and  heat,  and  there  is  produced  silicate  of  sodium,  while 
carbon  is  set  free : — 

Na,0,CO,  +  Si  =  Na,0,8iO,  +  C. 
In  a  similar  way,  if  silicon  be  heated  in  very  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  caustic '  potash  or  soda,  water  will  be  decomposed  and  a 
silicate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  formed,  while  hydrogen  is  set 

2NaH0  -I-  H,0  +  Si  =  Na,SiO,  +  4H. 

Diamond-like  silicon  is  not  attacked  at  the  ordinary  temperatan 
by  any  of  the  adds,  excepting  a  mixture  of  fluorhydric  and  nitrie 
adds,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  fluoride  of  silicon.  Sot 
chlorhydric  add  gas,  as  well  as  chlorine,  attacks  it  readily. 

457.  SUicon  and  Hydrogen  (SiH^). — ^A  gaseous  compound  of 
these  elements,  called  siUduretted  hydrogen,  may  be  obtained, 
mixed  with  free  hydrogen,  by  acting  upon  silicide  of  magnesima 
(Mg^Si)  with  chlorhydiio  add ;  other  methods  of  preparing  this 
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gas  give  a  pnrer  product.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  takes  fire 
spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  bums  to 
silicic  acid  and  water.  On  being  heated  in  a  tnbe,  out  of  oontaet 
with  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  into  free  hydrogen  and  free  silicon, 
and  the  latter  is  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube  as  a  shining 
mirror,  similar  to  the  mirrors  of  arsenic  and  antimony  obtained 
in  £zps.  133, 136. 

SiUc<m  and  Oxygen, — ^Two  compounds  of  these  elements  have 
been  discovered,  though  but  one  of  them  is  as  yet  well  known. 

458.  Oxide  of  SUie(m  is  described  as  a  white,  amorphous, 
hydrated  substance,  so  light  that  it  floats  upon  water ;  it  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  with  water  at  0^  the  compound  of  silicon, 
hydrogen,  and  chlorine  described  in  §  472 ;  its  composition  is 
probably  that  represented  by  the  formula  Si^H^O,.  It  is  scarcely 
at  all  acted  upon  by  cold  water ;  but  in  presence  of  alkalies  it 
decomposes  water  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  forma- 
tion of  the  higher  oxide  of  silicon,  siHcio  acid,  directly  to  be 
described.  At  temperatures  above  300°  it  suffers  decomposition, 
breaking  up  into  silicic  acid  and  siliciuretted  hydrogen.  It  buros 
brilliantly  in  the  air,  and  still  better  in  oxygen.  None  of  the 
adds,  excepting  fluorhydric  acid,  have  any  action  upon  it. 

459.  Silicic  And  (SiO,)  constitutes  at  least  one  half  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Besides  being  thus  abundant,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acids  known,  regarded  merely  as  a  chemical 
agent.  It  is  found  everywhere,  sometimes  free,  as  quartz  and 
sand,  sometimes  in  combination  with  metallic  oxides,  in  the  form 
of  salts  known  as  silicates.  It  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly 
in  all  soils,  plants,  and  waters,  while  rocks  like  granite  and 
earths  like  clay  are  largely  composed  of  it.  The  common  mine- 
rals feldspar  and  mica  are  double  silicates  of  aluminum  and 
potassium,  and  of  aluminum,  iron,  and  potassium  respectively. 
In  plants,  the  silicic  acid  (or  silica,  as  it  is  often  called)  is  con- 
tained particularly  in  the  outer  covering  of  the  stalks  and  the 
husks  of  grain.  The  cuticle  of  rattan,  for  example,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  silica,  and  the  same  remark  is  .true  of  most 
of  the  grasses  and  grains.  The  value  of  the  plant  called  horse- 
tail (Equisetum)  as  a  polishing  or  scouring  agent  depends  upon 
the  large  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  it. 
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460.  Silido  axdd  occurs  in  at  least  two  diatinct  iaonerie  mo£- 
ficatioDBy — in  one  of  which  it  is  completely  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  acids,  excepting  fluorhydric  add,  and  is  gdIj  slowly  soluble  ia 
boiling  potash-lye ;  while,  when  in  the  other  modification,  it  dis- 
solves easily  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  may  be  retained  in  sok- 
tion  in  considerable  quantities  both  by  water  and  by  acids.  Boek 
crystal,  as  it  is  found  in  nature,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
the  first  or  insoluble  modification,  and  the  soluble  variety  may  be 
prepared  artificially  by  treating  the  solution  of  some  one  of  the 
soluble  silicates  with  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Egp,  320. — In  a  block  of  chaicoal  12  or  15  cm.  long  by  4  or  6  cjb. 
wide  and  thick,  scoop  out  a  small  cup-shaped  cavity  large  enough  to 
hold  a  pea ;  place  in  this  cavity  a  frsgment  of  amorphous  quarts  or 
fiint,  and  heat  it  intensely  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  (£zp.  202)  duisag 
several  minutes.  When  the  qusrtz  has  become  zed-hot,  suddedj 
throw  it  ^m  the  coal  into  a  dish  of  cold  water ;  it  will  break  up  into 
numerous  small  fragments  or  become  filled  with  a  multitude  of  crackB, 
and  can  hence  be  readily  pulverized.  Grind  the  broken  quartz  to  fine 
powder  in  a  wedgwood,  or,  better,  in  an  iron  or  sgate  mortar;  weigh 
out  1  grm.  of  the  powder,  also  2  grms.  of  caustic  sodSi  and  to  the  mix- 
ture of  these  ingredients  add  8  or  10  c.  c.  of  water.  Boil  the  mixtore 
in  a  porcelain  dish  for  an  hour  or  two,  taking  care  to  add,  from  time  to 
time,  water  enough  to  supply  that  lost  by  ev^oration ;  then  pour  the 
solution  into  a  tall,  narrow  bottle,  and  leave  it  at  rest  until  the  undis* 
solved  portions  of  silica  have  settled  and  the  liquid  has  become  clear. 
The  highly  alkaline  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  regarded  either  sb 
an  aqueous  solution  of  basic  silicate  of  sodium,  or  as  a  solution  of 
normal  silicate  of  sodium  in  the  soda-lye. 

JSxp.  221. — ^To  one-third  part  of  the  solution  obtained  in  Exp.  220 
add  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  this  solution  add  dilute 
chlorhydric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  liquor  manifests  a  decided 
acid  reaction  (Exp.  83).  The  liquid  will  remain  dear,  and  no  silide 
acid  will  be  deposited.  All  the  silicic  add  which  has  been  set  fiee 
from  its  combination  with  the  alkali  remains  dissolved  in  the  adda- 
lated  water. 

If  the  clear  solution  be  placed  in  a  dialyzer  (§  327),  all  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  together  with  the  free  chlorhydric  add,  will  pass  ofi"  through 
the  parchment-paper  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  there  will  be  left 
in  the  dialyzer  nothing  but  pure  silicic  add  and  water.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  dlidc  add,  containing  from  5  to  14  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
add,  may  be  thus  obtained.    This  pure  aqueous  solution  of  silide  add 
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exhibits  a  dedded  add  reaction.  It  lias  litUe  or  no  taste,  though  whan 
applied  to  the  tongue  it  occasions  an  unpleasant  sensation.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  permanent  as  the  solution,  above  mentionedj  acidulated  with 
chlorhydric  acid.  When  left  to  itself,  the  aqueous  solution  deposits 
silicic  add  after  a  while  as  an  insoluble  gelatinous  precipitate.  In  like 
manner,  it  has  been  observed  that  when  chlorhydric  or  another  acid  is 
added  to  l^e  aqueous  solution  of  bade  silicate  of  sodium  in  no  greater 
quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  exacdy  neutralise  the  alkali,  the  liquor, 
though  it  remain  dear  for  a  condderable  space  of  time,  will  gradually 
become  doudy  and  depodt  silidc  add. 

JSxp,  222.— To  one-third  part  of  the  solution  obtained  in  Exp.  220 
add  at  once  enough  concentrated  chlorhydric  add  to  render  the  solu- 
tion acid.  AU  the  silicic  acid  wiU  immediately  be  thrown  down  as  a 
thick  insoluble  jelly. 

£aq^,  223. — Place  in  a  small  porcelsin  dish  a  portion  of  the  solution 
of  silidc  add  in  addulated  water  obtuned  in  Exp.  221,  CTaporate 
it  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath,  and  heat  the  reddue,  over  the  gas- 
lamp,  to  a  temperature  of  180°  or  100^.  Add  water  to  the  cold  dry 
reddue,  and  observe  that  the  silidc  add  does  not  redissolve ;  it  remains 
as  a  fine  white  powder,  which  may  be  readily  collected  upon  a  filter 
and  there  washed  clean  by  pouring  upon  it  several  succesdve  portions 
of  water.  After  having  been  once  thoroughly  dried,  silidc  add  is 
completely  insoluble  in  water. 

461.  By  adding  chlorhydric  add  to  a  suffidemt  quantity  of  the 
water  of  almost  any  spring  or  river,  and  then  evaporating  the 
water  to  dryness,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  add  will  be  found  in 
the  residuum.  The  sOica,  in  this  case,  may  be  combined  with 
an  alkali,  or  may  be  hdd  in  solution  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate.  Silicic  acid  which  has  been  findy  powdered,  or, 
better,  that  which  has  recently  been  predpitated,  is  soluble,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  aqueous  sdutions  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, or  even  of  the  bicarbonates,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
carbonic  add  being  expelled  by  it  as  it  dissolves.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  silidc  acid  found  in  waters  may  be 
retained  in  solution  by  force  of  this  solvent  action  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  matter  of  fact  that  waters 
highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  such  as  flow  from  the 
geysers  or  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  contain,  in  solution,  very 
large  quantities  of  silica,  much  of  which  is  deposited  as  the 
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water  becomes  cold,  upon  the  rocks  and  other  objects  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact ;  siliceous  petrifactions  are  thus  formed. 

462.  Besides  the  soluble  and  insoluble  modifications  above 
mentioned,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  variety  of  sOide 
acid  which  is  found  crystallized  in  nature  and  that  which  oocozb 
in  the  amorphous  state.  CiystaUixed  silicio  aoid  is  anhydnras, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2*6  to  2'66,  and  is  scarcely  at  all 
acted  upon  by  alkaline  lyes.  The  amorphous  silicio  add  found 
in  nature  contains  a  certain  amount  of  water,  has  a  specific  grs- 
vity  of  only  2*1  to  2*2,  and  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

As  it  exists  in  the  insoluble  modification,  either  as  found  in 
nature  or  as  prepared  by  calcining  the  artificial  product,  silicic  add 
is  a  white,  tasteless  solid,  incapable  of  forming  a  cohesive  pLastao 
mass  with  water.  It  is  infusible,  excepting  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures, such  as  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  ozyhydro- 
gen  blowpipe,  in  the  flame  of  which  it  melts  to  a  colorless  glass. 
When  melted,  it  is  tough  and  viscous,  and,  like  glass,  can  be 
drawn  out  into  fine  threads  which  are  exceedingly  elastic,  par- 
ticularly if  they  be  dipped,  while  white-hot,  into  water.  SiHcic 
acid  is  not  volatile  by  itself;  but  when  exposed  to  a  current  of 
gas  or  vapor  at  a  white  heat,  portions  of  it  are  carried  off  by  the 
vapor;  like  boracic  acid,  it  can  be  transported  in  considerable 
quantities  by  superheated  steam. 

When  in  the  soluble  modification,  whether  in  the  gelatinous 
hydrated  condition  or  in  the  state  of  an  air-dried  powder  which 
has  never  been  exposed  to  heat,  it  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of 
the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  particularly  if  these  be  heated. 
Some  varieties  of  native  silica,  such,  for  example,  as  the  soft, 
pulverulent,  iofusorial  earth  found  at  the  bottoms  of  many  ponds 
and  swamps,  are  as  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies  as  that  which 
has  been  prepared  artificially.  All  the  varieties  of  silica  can  be 
dissolved  by  heating  them  with  alkaline  lyes  in  dose  boilers  under 
a  pressure  of  4  or  5  atmospheres ;  in  other  words,  even  crystal- 
lized silica  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies  at  high  temperatures. 

463.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  silicic  acid  is  but  a  weak 
add  ;  almost  any  of  the  other  adds  are  capable  of  decomposmg 
the  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  silidc  acid  and  of  expelling  the 
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latter  from  its  oombixiatioii  with  the  metaL  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  boracic  add  also  (§  448),  at  high  temperatures  the  reverse 
of  all  this  is  true,  silido  acid  being  then  capable  of  expeUing  all 
acids  which  are  more  volatile  than  itself.  Neither  variety  oi 
silicic  acid  is  acted  upon  at  any  temperature  by  either  carbon, 
hydrogen,  phosphoros,  or  chlorine,  if  these  elements  be  taken 
separately ;  bnt  when  exposed  at  high  temperatures  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  chloride  of  silicon  and  car- 
bonic oxide  are  produced,  much  in  the  same  way  that  chloride  of 
boron  is  formed  under  similar  circumstances,  as  has  been  shown 
in  §  449.  When  silicic  acid  is  heated  together  with  carbon,  or 
other  reducing  agents,  in  contact  with  metals  like  iron  or  plati- 
num, some  of  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  silicide  of  the  metal  is 
formed.  Platinum  crucibles  are  often  injured  in  this  way  by  the 
nascent  silicon  which  forms  when  certain  minerals  are  fused  in 
them. 

464.  Silicic  acid  combines  with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides 
to  form  salts,  many  of  which  are  of  very  complex  composition. 
Hundreds  of  silicates  are  found  in  nature  as  crystallized  minerals, 
and  they  may,  in  general,  be  formed  by  fusing  together  silicio 
acid  and  the  appropriate  metallic  oxide,  or  carbonate,  in  suitable 
proportions.  Most  of  the  silicates  are  Visible,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them,  when  in  the  molten  state,  have  the  power  of 
dissolving,  either  an  excess  of  base,  or  an  excess  of  silicic  acid  over 
and  above  the  quantities  corresponding  to  strict  atomic  propor- 
tions ;  hence  it  happens  that  mixtures  of  silicic  acid  and  of  bases 
may  be  melted  together  in  the  most  varied  proportions.  The 
study  of  the  silicates  thus  becomes  difficult,  since  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  a  given  silicate  be  really  a  definite 
ehemical  compoimd  or  a  chemical  compound  contaminated  with 
an  excess  of  silicic  add  or  of  the  base ;  in  very  many  instances, 
moreover,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  excess  of  silica,  above  the 
normal  atomic  proportion,  or  of  the  base,  is  really  held  in  combi- 
nation by  virtue  of  the  chemical  force,  though  it  be  held  feebly 
and  indc^tely,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ingredients  of  many  solu- 
tions and  metallic  alloys.  (See  §§  49,  76.) 

As  a  general  rule,  l^e  simple  silicates  containing  but  a  single 
base,  and  no  excess  of  either  base  or  acid,  crystallize  in  passing 
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from  tiie  liquid  to  the  solid  oonditloii;  bat  the  doable 
(oompounds  formed  by  the  unioa  of  two  or  more  simple  siUcatait 
and  therefore  containing  at  least  two  different  metala)  osaaUj 
solidify  to  a  non-crystalline,  homogeneous  glass.  All  the  common 
varieties  of  glass  consist  essentially  of  soch  doable  salts  of  silido 
add.  In  general,  those  silicates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  lead 
which  contain  an  excess  of  base  are  more  readily  fosible  than  Ihe 
normal  or  add  salts ;  those  sUicates  which  contain  easily  fusible 
oxides  melt  at  correspondingly  low  temperatures ;  and  nuuiy  mix- 
tures of  two  or  more  different  silicates  fiise  at  temperatures  lower 
than  the  melting-point  of  either  of  the  simple  silicates  of  whidk 
the  mixture  is  composed. 

The  silicates  of  .potasdnm  and  of  sodiom,  containing  1  or  2  or 
more  molecules  of  base  to  one  molecule  of  the  acid,  are  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  oompoonds  containing  as  many  as  4 
molecules  of  the  add  to  one  molecule  of  the  alkaline  base  may  be 
completely  dissolved  in  water  when  boiled  therewith  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  These  add  compounds  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
sodium-salt  of  the  formula  Na^O,  2-4fiiO,)  are  mnch  employed 
in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  Wateiylan  or  SolMe  glan.  When, 
however,  the  proportion  of  add  is  more  than  4^  molecules  to  1 
molecule  of  the  alkaline  base,  the  siHcate  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  regarded  as  insoluble  in  water.  The  silicates  of  the 
metals  not  induded  in  the  alkali  group  (§  644)  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, insoluble  in  water,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  though, 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  silicious  mineralsy 
or  glasses,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  being  decomposed  and 
dissolved,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  water.  Some  metallie 
silicates  may  be  prepared,  not  only  by  the  method  of  fusion,  but 
also  by  adding  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  to  the  solntioB 
of  a  salt  of  the  metal  whose  silicate  is  desired. 

465.  The  most  commonly  occurring  silicates  may  be  refened 
to  three  or  four  general  dasses,  similar  to  the  dasses  of  carbo* 
nates  (§  414) : — 1st.  Normal  silicates,  of  the  general  formnk 
ll^OySiO,,  such  as  the  crystallizable  silicate  of  sodium  Na,0,8iO,, 
or  the  normal  silicate  of  caldum,  GaO,Si02.  2d.  Bisilicates,  of  tlM 
formula  M,0,28i02,  sudi  as  the  bisilicate  of  caldum,  OaO,2SiO,. 
8d«  DisOicates  (basic  silicates)  of  the  general  formula  2M,0,SiO^ 
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tfackj  for  example,  as  the  silicates  of  iron,  2FeO,Si03,  of  mag- 
nesxaniy  2MgO,BiO,,  of  manganese,  2MnO,SiO,,  and  of  zinc^ 
2ZnO,SiO,.  Ako,  sesqnisilicates,  of  the  formula  2M,0,dSiO,, 
to  which  the  mineral  meerschaum  may,  perhaps,  be  referred,  ite 
temnla  being  2MgO,d3iO ,+  2H,0. 

466.  Many  of  the  natural  silicates  may  be  decomposed  by 
digestion  with  the  strong  mineral  aoids,  such  as  concentrated 
chlorhydric  acid;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  silicates 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  base,  and  of  those  containing 
water  of  crystallization.  But  many  anhydrous  normal  or  acid 
silicates  are  not  decomposed  by  any  acid,  excepting  fluorhydric 
aoid.  fluorhydric  acid  attacks  and  dissolves,  not  only  pure  slHcio 
add  in  all  its  varieties,  but  all  silicates  as  well,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  rapidity  of  its  action  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  its  concentration.  Crystallized  silica,  however,  is  much  less 
readily  acted  upon  by  fluorhydric  acid  than  the  amorphous  variety; 
it  dissolves  slowly  and  without  development  of  heat,  while  amor- 
phous silica  not  only  dissolves  rapidly,  but  the  act  of  solution  is 
accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  From  those 
silicates  which  are  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  chlorhydric 
aeid  the  silicic  acid  separates  out  as  a  soft  powder ;  but  from 
those  which  are  more  readily  decomposed  the  silicic  acid  sepa- 
rates as  a  hydrated  gelatinous  mass  when  the  finely  powdered 
mineral  is  digested  with  chlorhydric  acid;  in  this  case  the 
mineral  is  said  to  gelatinize  with  acids.  Some  silioious  minerals 
may  even  be  completely  dissolved,  silica  and  all,  in  dilute  chlor- 
hydric acid. 

467.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  some  of  the  hydrated  silicates 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  class  of  minerals  called  zeolites)  can  no 
longer  be  readily  decomposed  by  chlorhydric  acid  after  they  have 
been  ignited,  there  are  other  silicates  (such  as  the  minerals  gar- 
net, epidote,  andidoorase)  which,  though  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon 
by  chlorhydric  add  when  in  the  natural  condition,  may  be  decom- 
posed thereby  with  gelatinization  after  they  have  been  melted. 
Pacts  like  these  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate  that  silido 
add  exists  in  combination,  sometimes  in  the  insoluble,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  soluble  modification,  and  that  it  may  be  trans- 
formed from  the  one  state  to  the  other  without  being  fiiBt  set  free ; 
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but  some  of  them  admit  of  bdng  explained  in  another  way. 
When  any  silicate,  no  matter  whether  it  be  decomposable  by 
chlorhydiio  acid  or  unacted  upon  by  this  agent,  is  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths,  or  with  a 
carbonate  or  nitrate  of  either  of  the  alkaline  or  alkaline-earihy 
metals,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  to  intense  redness,  there  wiD 
be  obtained  a  melted  or  agglutinated  mass,  which  decompofies 
readily  on  being  treated  with  chlorhydrio  acid,  and  yields  gelati- 
nous silica.  At  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is 
exposed,  the  strong  alkaline  or  alkaline-earthy  bases  combine  with 
the  silicic  acid,  and  there  are  formed  silicates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  or  the  like,  easily  decomposable  by  acids.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  minerals  garnet,  epidote,  and  idocrase,  above  men- 
tioned (which  are  attacked  by  chlorhydric  acid  after  they  have  been 
melted),  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  strong  bases  (sudi  as  hme, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron)  which  are  contained  in  these 
minerals  have  acted  upon  the  silicate  of  alumina  (also  contained 
in  them)  in  much  the  same  way  that  an  extraneous  alkali  would 
act  if  it  were  fused  with  the  powdered  mineral. 

468.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  concentrated  or  but  slightly  diluted, 
acts  much  more  energetically  than  chlorhydric  acid  upon  the  sili* 
cates,  apparently  because  of  its  comparatively  high  boiling-poini 
Common  day,  for  example  (silicate  of  aluminum),  which  is  but 
little  acted  upon  by  chlorhydric  acid,  may  be  completely  decom- 
posed when  digested  with  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
silidc  acid  being  set  firee  and  sulphate  of  aluminum  produced. 
This  decomposition,  like  that  of  the  garnet  above  mentioned,  is 
in  any  event  very  much  more  readily  effected  if  the  day  be  first 
gently  roasted  or  calcined.  The  mineral  fddspar  also,  when  in 
fine  powder,  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol. 

469.  Contrary  to  the  view  formerly  hdd  by  many  chemists, 
the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is  now  thought  to  be  28,  instead  of 
21,  as  formerly.  This  change  makes  the  formula  of  silicic  add 
8iO^  in  strict  analogy  to  carbonic  add,  instead  of  SiO,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  accepted  formula,  or  Si,0,. 

The  percentage  compodtion  of  silicic  add  has  been  determined 
by  direct  experiment  (by  oxidizing  a  weighed  quantity  of  sili- 
con to  silicic  acid)  to  be  51*92  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  48-08 
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per  cent,  of  silicon.  Bat  sinoe  it  is  difficult  in  this  way  to 
oxidize  the  whole  of  the  silicon,  inasmuch  as  portions  of  it  he- 
oome  covered  with  silicic  acid,  and  are  so  protected  from  the 
further  action  of  oxygen,  the  ahove  result  can  he  regarded 
only  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth.  These  numhers 
would  correspond  to  29*63  as  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon.     For 

51-92 :  48-08::  (32  s  2  atoms  of  0) :  (a;  8  1  atom  of  Si  »  29-68). 

More  accurate  experiments,  however,  upon  another  plan,  have 
since  shown  that  the  real  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is  28,  or  very 
nearly  28,  as  will  he  folly  set  forth  in  the  next  section. 

470.  Chloride  of  SiUcon  (SiClJ  is  formed  when  silicon  is 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  chlorine,  or  more  conveniently 
hy  heating  together  finely  divided  silicic  add,  charcoal,  and 
chlorine. 

The  experiment  may  he  conducted  as  follows : — Mix  together  inti- 
mately equal  weights  of  lamphlack  and  dry  pulverulent  silicic  acid, 
such  as  is  ohtainedhy  decomposing  an  alkaline  silicate  with  chlorhydrie 
add  and  evaporating  the  residue  to  dryness,  as  in  Exp.  228.  EInead 
into  the  mixture  enough  oil  to  render  it  plastic,  and  from  the  thick 
paste  thus  formed  make  a  numher  of  small  balls  or  pellets ;  roll  these 
pellets  in  powdered  charcoal,  place  them  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  cover 
the  crucible,  and  heat  in  a  strong  fire  until  all  the  oil  has  been  distilled 
off  or  decomposed.  The  mixture  of  silidc  add  and  charcoal  is  thus 
left  in  an  open  porous  condition,  well  adapted  for  the  action  of  the 
chlorine.  Place  the  dry  pellets  in  a  porcelain  tube  about  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  connect  one  end  of  the  porcelain  tube  with  a  U-tube  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing-mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  to  the  other  end 
attach  a  flask  in  which  to  generate  chlorine,  taking  care  to  interpose 
between  this  flask  and  the  porcelain  tube  one  U-tube  filled  with  pu- 
micestone  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  another  filled  with  chloride  of 
caldum,  in  order  that  the  gas  may  be  thoroughly  dried.  Place  the 
porcelain  tube  in  a  suitable  stove  or  furnace ;  pass  into  it  a  slow  cur- 
rent of  chlorine,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  build  around  it  a 
hot  fire  of  chazooal  or  coke ;  finally,  when  the  tube  has  become  heated 
to  intense  redness,  pass  in  the  chlorine  as  &st  as  it  is  absorbed.  The 
diloride  of  silicon  will  be  condensed  in  the  U-tube  as  a  liquid  whidi 
has  usually  a  yellow  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  dissolved  chlorine. 
In  order  to  purify  ity  the  liquid  may  be  shaken  in  a  dry  flask  with  a 
quantity  of  quiduilver  in  which  a  litUe  potassium  has  been  dissolved  $ 
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after  having  been  decanted  from  the  mereniy  and  aobjeeted  to  xedb- 
tillation  in  dry  veesela,  it  will  be  found  to  be  pure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  method  here  described,  of  preparing  dilo- 
ride  of  silicon,  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  preparing  chloride 
of  boron  ($  449).  Chlorine  alone  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  dther 
silicic  or  boracic  acids ;  but  in  presence  of  carbon  combination  of  chlo- 
rine and  silicon  ia  efiected,  at  the  same  time  that  carbon  and  oz  jgen 
unite  to  form  carbonic  oxide : — 

SiO,  +  2C  4-  401  t=  SiCl^  +  9C0. 

471.  Chloride  of.silioon  ia  a  transparent,  colorless,  very  mobile, 
volatile  liquid,  of  pungent,  add,  and  irritating  odor.  It  fames 
^strongly  in  the  air,  boils  at  59^,  and  is  of  1-52  specific  gravity. 
The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  85-74,  which 
aooords  well  with  the  supposition  that  a  molecule  of  chloride  of 
nlicon  contains  4  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1  volume  of  silicon- 
vapor  condensed  to  2  volumes  :-— 

For  if  to  the  weight  of  4  volumes  of  chlorine  (4  X  S5-5)  ss  .    .    148 
There  be  added  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  silicon-vapor  ss    .    «     28 

The  two  volumes  of  gas  produced  will  weigh  .......    170 

The  weight  of  one  volume  of  the  gas  should,  consequently,  be  equal  to 
170  -r  2  «  85. 

Chloride  of  silicon  is  at  once  decomposed  by  water  with  for- 
mation of  chlorhydric  acid  and  deposition  of  gelatinous  silicie 
acid, 

8ia^  +  2Efi  =fiiO,  +  4RCI, 

no  gas  of  any  kind  bmng  set  free,  and  no  other  products  bang 
formed.  The  fact  is  important,  since  it  shows  at  onoe  that  the 
composition  of  chloride  of  silicon  must  correspond  with  that  of 
silicic  acid — that  in  it  four  atoms  of  chlorine  simply  replace  the 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  silicic  acid.  For  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  composition  of  chlorhydric  acid  (§  98)  and  of  water 
(§  36),  we  are  sure  that,  for  every  atom  of  chlorine  eliminated 
from  the  chloride  of  silicon,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  required, 
in  order  that  chlorhydric  acid  may  be  formed,  and  that  for  every 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  thus  taken  from  the  water,  one  atom  of 
oxygen  will  be  detached.  But  as  no  oxygen  escapes  from  the 
solution,  all  of  that  derived  from  the  water  must  evidently  have 
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combined  with  the  silicon  to  form  silicic  acid.  Now,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
any  solution  by  adding  to  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver^  and  then 
collecting  and  weighing  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  which  is 
formed.  Hence,  if  a  weighed  quantity  of  chloride  of  silicon  be 
decomposed  with  water,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine  contained  in 
the  solution  be  determined,  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
chlorine  found  and  the  weight  of  chloride  of  silicon  taken  will 
give  us  the  weight  of  the  silicon  with  which  the  chlorine  was 
combined.  By  careful  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  in  this 
way  that  chloride  of  silicon  contains  in  100  parts  by  weight  16*52 
parts  of  silicon  and  83*48  parts  of  chlorine.  But  83*48  parts  of 
chlorine  are  equivalent  to  18*81  parts  of  oxygen,  for 

(35*5  X  2  =  71)    :    16   : :    83-48  ;  {x  =  18*81), 

Weight  of  two  Weight  of 

atoms  of  CL  one  atom  of  O, 

Hence  18*81  parts  of  oxygon  must  have  combined  with  every 
16*52  parts  of  silicon  contained  in  the  solution ;  or,  reduced  to 
per  cent.,  every  46*75  parts  of  silicon  must  have  combined  with 
53*25  parts  of  oxygen ;  and  if  this  proportion  of  oxygen  lead 
to  the  formula  SiO,,  the  proportion  of  chlorine  will,  in  like 
manner,  require  the  formula  SiCl^.  Erom  the  composition  of 
chloride  of  silicon,  as  thus  determined,  the  atomic  weight  of  sili- 
con may  be  accurately  derived  (compare  §  469) : — 

53*25        :        46*75         =         32        :         (a?  =  28*1) 

Per  cent,  of           Ptr  cent  of  Weight  of  two  Weight  of  one 

Oxygen                 SiUcon                atoms  of  atom  of 

^                      v*                      ^             Oxygen,  Silicon, 
in  SUieic  AcicL 

Or,  more  directly,  by  the  proportion 

83*48        :         16*52         =        142       :        (a?  =  28*1) 

Per  cent,  of           Per  cent,  of  Weight  of  Weight  of 

Chlorine                 Silicon  four  atoms  one  atom 

V ^ _ f        of  Chlorine,  of  Silicon, 

m  Chloride  of  Silicon. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  liquid  chloride  of  silicon  does 
not  act  upon  potassium ;  but  if  this  metal  be  heated  in  its  vapor, 
i»hl^yrii<1^  of  potassium  is  formed  and  silicon  set  free ;  the  reaction 

2o 
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aiFordB,  in  fact,  a  good  method  of  obtaining  silicon  in  tlie  amor- 
phous state.  There  is  a  bromide  of  silicon  (SiBr^)  analogous  to 
the  chloride  in  composition  and  properties ;  it  may  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  way.  l^'o  compound  of  iodine  and  silicon  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

472.  Comp<yund  of  SiUcon,  Hydrogen^  and  Chlorine, — By 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas  over  crystallixed 
silicon,  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  and  oondensiiig 
the  product  in  a  receiver  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture,  thoe 
b  obtained  a  colorless,  fuming  liquid,  which  boils  at  34^ ;  tlie 
density  of  its  vapor  has  been  determined  at  4*64,  the  calculated 
value  being  4*69.  At  a  red  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  chloride 
of  silicon,  chlorhydric  acid,  and  amorphous  siHcon.  Its  vapor  is 
very  inflammable,  and,  when  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen,  detonates 
violently  on  being  lighted ;  chloride  of  silicon,  together  with  a 
smoke  of  chlorhydric  and  silicic  acids,  axe  the  products  of  this 
reaction.  Water  decomposes  it  instantly,  with  production  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  silicon,  as  has  been  already  set  forth  (§  458). 

473.  Fluoride  of  Silicon  (Sifl^)  is  formed  whenever  dry  fluor- 
hydric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  silicic  acid,  either  free  or  com- 
bined. It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  treating  a  mixtuze  of  sili- 
ceous sand  and  fluorspar  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  a  flask  of  about  260  c  a  capacity,  place  an  intimate  nuxtnie  of 
9  gnns.  of  finely-powdered  quartz-sand,  9  grma.  of  powdered  fluoispar, 
and  53  grma  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  Heat  the  flask,  and  col- 
lect the  gas  which  is  evolved,  in  tall  bottles  of  160  c.  c.  capadly,  at 
the  mercury  trough.  The  sand  and  fluorspar  should  both  be  heated 
before  being  used,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  dry ;  the  flssk  - 
also  and  the  mercury  in  the  trough  should  be  thoroughly  dried ;  for 
fluoride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  moisture,  and  the  bulky  predpitate 
of  silidc  acid  which  would  be  formed  might  clog  the  deliveiy-tube  of 
the  apparatus  or  coat  the  glass  vessels  and  render  them  opaque. 

The  decomposition  of  the  gas  by  water  can  readily  be  shown  by 
causing  some  of  it  to  pass  out  from  the  deliveiy-tube  into  a  botfle 
inverted  upon  the  mercury-trough,  one  half  of  which  has  been  filled 
with  water  and  the  other  half  with  quicksilver.  The  water  in  the 
bottle  wiU  soon  become  filled  with  gelatinous  silica.  With  the 
quantities  of  material  above  g^ven,  there  wiU  be  obtained  first  a  bottle 
of  160  c.  c  capadty  of  air  from  the  flask,  which  should  be  thrown 
awi^ ;  a  bottle  of  the  same  siee  can  th«i  be  filled  with  sufiidentiiy 
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pure  flnoridB  of  silioouy  and  in  &  third  bottle  tke  decompontion  with 
water  may  be  shown. 

Instead  of  sand,  coarsely  powdered  glass  may  be  placed  in  the  flask 
as  the  source  of  silicon.  In  any  event  the  glass  of  the  flask  will  be 
somewhat  corroded ;  it  Ib  better  to  conduct  the  operation  in  a  platinum 
retorty  if  such  a  vessel  can  be  had. 

The  reactions  which  occur  among  the  materials  in  the  flask  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  equations : — ^In  the  first  place,  fluorhydrio 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fluoride  of 

OaFl,  +  H,SO^  -B  OaSO^  +  SHE!, 

and  the  fluorhydric  acid  then  attacks  the  silica, 

SiO,  +  4IIF1  =  2H,0  +  SiPl^. 

The  water  here  formed  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
employed  in  excess,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  acting  upon  the  fluo- 
ride of  silicon.  The  reaction  last  named  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  occurs  when  glass  is  etched  with  fluorhydric  acid  gas 
(S  168).  When  the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  brought  into  contact  with 
water,  there  is  produced,  together  with  the  silicic  acid,  fluosilicic  acid ' 
(2HFl,SiFl J,  a  compound  to  be  described  directly. 

474.  Fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  colorless  gas  wluch.  ftunes  strongly 
in  the  air,  especiaUy  if  the  air  be  moist.  It  has  an  add  odor 
and  taste,  extinguishes  combustion  though  itself  uninflammable, 
has  no  action  apon  glass,  can  support  a  high  degree  of  heat 
without  being  decomposed,  and  may  be  condensed  by  pressure 
and  cold  to  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity 
has  been  determined  to  be  51*08,  or  3*6  as  compared  with  air. 
It  can  consequently  be  readily  collected  by  displacement,  if 
pains  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  c(»taotwith  moist  air  by  means 
of  drying-tubes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  points  very  decidedly  to  the 
formula  8iFl^,  and  consequentiy  to  the  number  28  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  silicon,  and  to  the  formula  8iO,  for  silicic  acid.  For,  if 
a  molecule  of  gas  be  composed  of 

One  volume  of  silicon-vapor  ■>  .•••••  98 
And  four  volumes  of  fluorine  (19  x  4)  «      •       •       •       .       76 

Condensed  to  two  volumes  s  .•••••      104 

One  volume  of  the  gas  will  weigh  52,  or  almost  precisely  as  much  as 
has  been  indicated  by  experiment 

2o2 
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The  behavior  of  the  gas  with  water  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
If  water  be  sprinkled  into  a  bottle  filled  with  fluoride  of  silicon, 
or  if  the  gas  be  conducted  into  water,  decomposition  occurs  in- 
stantly, and  silicic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  gelatinous  condition. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  reaction  were  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  oecnrs  when  chloride  of  silicon  is  mixed  with 
water  (see  §  471),  and  that  it  oould  be  represented  by  the  formula 

SiEl,  +  2Rfl  =  SiO,  +  4HF1; 

but  if  it  be  remembered  that  fiuorhydric  acid,  unlike  chlorhydiie 
acid,  is  capable  of  dissolving  silica,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that 
the  reaction  between  water  and  fluoride  of  silicon  cannot  be 
directly  comparable  with  the  other  reaction,  in  which  chloride  of 
silicon  is  concerned.  The  reaction  which  really  occurs  between 
water  and  fluoride  of  silicon  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 

38iK,  4-  2H,0  =  SiO,  +  2(2HFl,SiFl,), 

—a  double  compound  of  fiuorhydric  add  and  fluoride  of  sihoon, 
known  sa  Jhtosilicio  aeid,  being  the  other  product  besides  silica. 

Fluosilicic  acid  may  be  prepared  either  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
{  473,  or  more  conveniently  by  conducting  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  into 
an  upright  bottle  full  of  water ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  which  delivers  the  gas  should  be  immersed  in  a  layer  of  meicozy, 
8  or  4  cm.  deep,  beneath  the  water,  so  that  the  gas  may  bubble  up 
through  the  mercury,  and  the  water  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
mouth  of  the  delivery-tube.  In  this  way  the  tube  may  be  kept  free 
from  the  silicic  acid  which  would  quickly  dog  it  if  it  opened  directly 
into  the  water.  As  the  bubbles  of  fluoride  of  silicon  escape  from  the 
mercury,  each  of  them  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  gelati- 
nous silica,  wluch  it  carries  with  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some- 
times one  of  these  crusts  will  remain  adhering  to  the  mercury  and  will 
be  gradually  prolonged  into  the  form  of  a  tube  extending  from  the 
mercury  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  Such  tubes  should,  however,  he 
broken  up,  by  stirring  the  liquor,  lest  fluoride  of  silicon  escape  through 
them  into  the  air  without  coming  in  contact  with  water. 

Another  modification  of  the  method  of  preparing  fluosilicic  add  is  to 
conduct  the  gas  into  a  large  flask  containing  but  little  water,  and  to 
agitate  this  flask  so  that  its  sides  may  be  continually  moistened  with 
water,  although  no  water  can  come  in  contact  with  the  opening  of  the 
gas  delivery-tube.    The  foUovring  quantities  of  materials  have  beea 
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found  oonTonieiit  in  practice.  In  a  flask  of  600  oz  700  c.  c.  capacity 
place  a  mixtnze  of  35  grms.  of  powdered  sand,  35  grins,  of  powdered 
fluorspar,  and  210  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Place  the 
flask  upon  a  sand-bath  oyer  the  gas-lamp,  and  by  means  of  a  delivery* 
tube  connect  it  either  with  the  bottom  of  a  tall  bottle  containing 
150  c.  c.  of  water  and  enough  mercury  to  form  the  layer  above  de- 
fldibed,  or  with  the  middle  of  a  flask  of  700  or  800  c.  c.  capacity,  and 
containing  150  c.  c.  of  water.  In  the  latter  case  the  receiving-flask 
must  be  agitated,  as  aforesaid,  so  that  its  walls  may  be  kept  moist. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  gelatinous  mass  in  the  bottle 
should  be  thrown  upon  apiece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the  liquid  contained 
in  it  separated  firom  the  solid  matter  by  pressure.  The  cloudy  liquor 
thus  obtained  may  be  rendered  clear  by  flltering  it  through  paper. 
The  dear  liquid  is  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  fluosilicic  acid,  and  the 
solid  matter  is  hydrated  silicic  acid. 

475.  Elnosilicic  acid  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solntion.  The 
aatorated  solution  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  faming,  and  very 
acid  liquid,  which  has  no  action  upon  glass,  and  may  consequently 
be  kept  in  glass  bottles.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  suffering 
decomposition,  nor  can  it  be  evaporated  beyond  a  certain  degree 
of  concentration  without  breaking  up  into  fluoride  of  silicon  an^ 
flnorhydric  acid.  K  the  evaporation  is  conducted  in  a  glass  vessel, 
the  silica  of  the  glass  will  retain  the  fluorhydric  acid,  and  only 
fluoride  of  silicon  and  water  will  be  set  tree.  The  reaction  which 
occurs  in  this  case, 

8iO,  -h  2(2HFl,SiPlJ  «  2H,0  +  3SiFl„ 

is  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  when  fluoride  of  sili- 
eon  is  decomposed  by  water — 

2ILfi  +  3SiPl,  «  8iO,  4-  2(2HFl,8iFl,). 

With  bases  fluosilicic  acid  unites  to  form  compounds  known  as 
fluosilicates,  such  as  the  fluosilicate  of  potassium,  K^SiElg  = 
2KPl,SiEl^,  and  fluosiHcate  of  barium,  BaSiFl,  «  BaFl^^SiFl,, 
if  no  excess  of  the  base  be  present ;  but  if  an  excess  of  the  base 
be  added,  silidc  acid  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fluorine  will  unite  with  the  metal  contained  in  the  base  to  form 
a  fluoride.  In  the  flrst  case,  where  no  excess  of  base  is  employed, 
the  reaction  may  be  thus  represented : — 

2KH0  +  H,Sin.  =  2H,0  -|-  K^SiFl,. 
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In  the  second  case,  where  an  excess  of  the  base  is  present, 

6KH0  +  H,SiFl,  =  4H,0  +  SiO,  +  6KFL 

Most  of  the  fluosilioates  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  but  some  of 
&em  are  so  nearly  insoluble  that  the  acid  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  precipitant  of  various  oxides.  It  is  remarkable  that  pre- 
cisely those  bases,  namely  the  alkalies,  which  form  soluble  salts 
with  almost  all  the  other  acids,  should  here  yield  insoluble  com- 
pounds. Muosilicic  acid  is  in  &ct  a  good  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  potassium ;  and  it  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  removing  potassium 
from  many  of  its  salts  when  we  desire  to  obtain  in  a  free  state  the 
acids  which  these  salts  contain.  (Compare  §  124.) 

476.  Sulphide  of  SUicon  (SiS,)  occurs  in  white,  needle-lilu 
crystals,  unalterable  in  dry  air.  It  is  volatile  at  the  temperatare 
of  redness,  and  is  decomposed  at  once  by  water,  with  depositioii 
of  gelatinous  silica  and  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  :^- 

KB,  +  2Efi  =  SiO,  +  2H,8. 

like  sulphide  of  boron,  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  carbon 
heated  to  redness. 

477.  As  has  appeared  abundantly  from  the  foregoing,  the  three 
elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  constitute  a  distinct  natoral 
family.  This  family  differs  in  character  from  each  and  everyone 
of  the  other  natural  groups  of  elements  hitherto  described  (§§  152, 
257,  364).  The  occurrence  of  carbon  and  silicon  in  three  di- 
stinct and  extraordinary  modifications  (as  diamond,  graphite,  and 
charcoal),  and  of  boron  in  the  diamond  and  amorphous  modifica- 
tions, distinguishes  this  group  from  all  others.  The  eminently 
refractory  nature  of  the  several  members,  and  their  fixity  as  re- 
gards heat  and  solvents,  are  marked  characteristics  of  the  three 
elements.  The  vitrifiable  character  of  the  oxides  of  boron  and 
silicon  (boracic  and  silicic  acids),  and  of  the  borates  and  silicates 
of  many  of  the  metals,  is  a  noteworthy  resemblance  between  these 
elements.  Remarkable  resemblances  between  the  hydrated  car- 
bonate, borate,  and  silicate  of  sodium  often  manifest  themselyeB 
to  the  chemical  manipulator.  The  corresponding  compounds  of 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  with  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  sulphur  group,  have  similar  proper- 
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ties,  result  from  like  reactionSy  and  suffer,  for  the  most  part,  ana- 
logons  decompositions ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  sdenoe, 
only  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  silicon  can  be  said  to  have  also 
the  same  atomic  constitution.  The  three  members  of  this  group 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  all  the  preceding  groups ;  but  if^  in  the  future, 
boracic  acid  comes  to  be  written  BO^  the  atomic  weight  of  boron 
will  be  14,  and  therefore  higher  than  that  of  carbon.  The  exist* 
ing  anomaly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group  will  then  disappear. 
The  collocation  of  these  three  elements,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand,  is  based  upon  too  many  natural  resemblances  to 
be  lightly  set  aside. 
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478.  This  abundant  element  is  chiefly  found  in  nature  in  the 
state  of  chloride,  nitrate,  carbonate,  borate,  and  silicate.  The 
most  abundant  of  its  compounds  is  common  salt,  which  is  the 
combination  of  sodium  with  chlorine  (NaCl).  Sea-water  contains 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  enormous  deposits  of  the  same 
substance  are  found  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  There  are 
also  many  natural  salt  springs,  whose  waters  yield  on  eyaporation 
the  chloride  of  sodium  which  they  hold  in  solution.  Sodium  also 
ooenrs,  in  the  condition  of  silicate,  in  very  many  common  minerals 
and  rocks.  From  the  soil  which  has  resulted  from  the  disinte- 
gration and  decomposition  of  these  minerals  and  rocks,  and  from 
its  soluble  compounds,  like  common  salt,  sodium  enters  into  plants, 
and  thence  into  animals.  Its  chloride  is  one  of  the  essential 
mineral  constituents  of  the  food  of  man  and  other  animals.  On 
account  of  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  common  salt,  this  sub- 
stance constitutes  the  chief  source  from  which  all  manufactured 
compounds  of  sodium  are  more  or  less  directly  derived ;  one  other 
natural  sodium-containing  mineral,  however,  deserves  mention  as 
a  source  of  sodium  compounds — ^the  mineral  Ciyolite,  a  double 
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fluoride  of  sodium  and  almninum.  Nitrate  of  Hodium  (NaNO  J,  a 
gomewhat  deliqaesoent  and  very  soluble  salt,  occuis  abundanlij 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  desert  districts  of  PenL 
When  heated,  this  salt  first  fuses  and  then  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion. Tt  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphurie 
adds  and  as  a  manure ;  but  as  a  source  of  sodium-compomidi 
it  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

479.  Chloride  ofSodiwn  (Nad). — ^There  is  but  one  chloride  of 
sodium— common  salt.  This  natural  mineral  is,  -when  pure,  a 
colorless,  transparent,  anhydrous  stone,  which  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
dissolves  readily  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  2*15,  and  an  agreeable  taste, 
which,  because  feaniliar,  is  the  representative  or  type  of  thatpecn- 
liar  savor  called  saline,  A  saline  taste  means  a  taste  suggestive  of 
that  of  common  salt,  just  as  the  phrase  ''  saline  substance  "  cha- 
racterizes a  very  large  class  of  bodies  which  resemble  more  or  leas 
in  appearance  and  properties  the  longest-  and  best-known  of  all 
such  substances,  common  salt. 

There  are  three  sources  of  salt — the  beds  of  the  native  iwTw«»mly 
saline  springs,  and  sea-water.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
from  its  solution  in  water,  evaporation  by  fire,  or  by  the  heat  of  tiie 
sun  in  warm,  simny  climates,  is  necessary.  When  pure  enough,  tlie 
rock-salt  is  mined  like  any  other  ore ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  earth 
or  other  impurities  as  it  lies  in  its  natural  bed,  the  solubility  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  in  water  is  availed  of  to  free  the  salt  from  its  in- 
soluble impurities,  and  to  &cilitate  the  lifting  of  it  to  the  surfaoe  of  the 
earth.  Water  is  let  into  the  bed  of  salt,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
till  it  has  become  saturated  $  the  brine  is  then  pumped  out  and  evapo- 
rated. Some  natural  brine-springs  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of 
salt  that  some  cheaper  mode  of  evaporation  than  by  fire  is  essential  to 
their  profitable  working.  Such  waters  are  concentrated  by  a  proceas 
termed  graduation.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  to  a  sufficient  height,  and 
then  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  over  large  stacks  of  fiigots,  which  are 
sheltered  by  a  roof  from  rain,  but  are  freely  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
wind.  The  brine,  thus  diffiised  over  a  very  large  surface,  is  rapidly 
concentrated  by  the  draft  of  air.  By  repeating  the  process  a  moderate 
number  of  times,  a  weak  brine  may  be  brought  to  a  degree  of  conoen- 
tration  at  which  evaporation  by  fiie  may  be  employed.  Since  ahnoBt 
all  brines  contain  sulphate  of  calcium  (CaSO^)  in  solution,  the  sur&ees 
of  the  fagots  employed  in  the  ffraduation  prooees  become  covered  witii 
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a  stony  coating  of  tliis  comparatiTelj  insoluble  salt.  If  the  strong  bnne 
is  boiled  down  rapidly^  a  fine-grained  table-salt  is  obtained ;  if  it  is 
slowly  evaporated,  a  hard^  coaxsely  crystallized  salt  is  the  product. 
During  the  eaiiier  stages  of  the  eyaporation  a  deposit  is  formed,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  calcium, 
finally  there  remains  a  thick  mother'Kquar,  from  which  no  more 
chloride  of  sodium  will  crystallize,  but  which  contains  the  more  soluble 
salts  of  the  original  biine,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chloride 
and  bromide  of  magnesium,  besides  a  huge  proportion  of  common  salt 
which  cannot  be  separated  £rom  the  liquor.  Such  mother-liquors  are 
sometimes  so  rich  in  magnesium-salts  as  to  be  adyantageously  worked 
for  these  substances,  and  they  are  also  son^etimes  profitable  sources  of 
bromine.  Considerable  quantities  of  magnesium-salts  and  of  bromine 
have  also  been  extracted  from  concentrated  sea-water  after  all  the 
available  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  withdrawn.  The  salt  of  com-* 
merce  generally  contains  a  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
which  makes  it  slightly  deliquescent  and  bitter. 

JExp,  224. — Heat  a  few  crystals  of  coaiae  salt  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
oyer  the  gas-lamp.  The  crystals  will  decrepitate  forcibly,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  will  be  thrown  off  the  plate ;  what  remains  will 
melt  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  if  the  heat  be  strong  enough,  it  will 
finally  yolalilize.  The  decrepitation  is  due  to  little  particles  of  water, 
mechanically  enclosed  in  the  crystals,  which,  when  expanded  by  heat, 
burst  the  crystals  asimder. 

Sxp.  225. — DiBsolye  9  gims.  of  fine  salt  in  26  c  c  of  water  at  about 
20°.  Add  to  the  solution  another  gramme  of  salt;  it  wiU  not  dissolye. 
Bring  the  solution  to  boiling ;  the  added  gramme  of  salt  will  barely 
dissolve.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  great  majority  of  soluble  salts. 
Evaporated  brines  deposit  their  salt  with  almost  equal  &cility  when 
hot  and  when  cold ;  but  the  hot  liquors  will  hold  in  solution  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  salts  with  which  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
associated,  than  the  cold  brines  could  retain.  In  the  process  of  eva- 
poration by  fire,  the  associated  magnesium,  calcium,  and  sodium-salts 
tiierefore  do  not  crystallize  with  the  common  salt,  but  remain  in  the 
hot  mother-liquor. 

Hxp,  226. — ^Expose  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  winter  weather 
to  a  temperature  of  —10°.  Large,  transparent,  six-sided  tables,  which 
eontain  a  considerable  proportion  of  water  chemically  combined,  wiU 
crystallize  from  the  solution.  The  warmth  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  this  crystalline  compound;  the  water  separates,  and  the  crys- 
tals aie  resolved  into  a  mass  of  minute  cubes. 
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480.  The  uses  of  oommoB  salt  are  manifold.  Sinoe  it  is  a  oon- 
stituent  of  almost  all  kinds  of  food,  and  essential  to  the  life  of 
animsds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  salt  exists  in  small  quantitaes  in 
almost  eveiy  spring,  soil,  plant,  and  animal.  The  antiseptic  qua- 
lity of  salt  is  applied  to  the  preservation  of  fish,  meat,  and  wood. 
Bait  is  extensively  employed  in  glazing  earthenware,  its  volatUiiy 
at  fumaoe-heat  (Exp.  224)  comhining  with  other  qualities  to  fit 
it  for  this  use.  Lnmenae  quantities  of  salt  are  consumed  in  pre- 
paring sulphate  of  sodium,  from  which  in  turn  common  "soda" 
(carhonate  of  sodium)  ia  made.  From  the  carhonate  of  sodinm 
thus  obtained  the  greater  number  of  other  so^um  compounds  are 
prepared.  Salt  is  also  the  source  from  which  chlorhydric  add 
and  chlorine  are  derived  (§§  101, 105). 

481.  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Sodium  (NaBr  and  NaT). — ^These 
salts  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  they 
both  crystallize  in  anhydrous  cubes,  and  both  occur  native  in  sea* 
water,  though  in  minute  proportion.  Many  marine  plants  appro- 
priate iodide  of  sodium  from  sea- water;  sea- weeds  are  therefore 
the  commercial  source  of  iodine  (§  135). 

482.  Sulphate  of  Sodium  (Na^SOJ. — This  compound  is  made 
in  great  quantities  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  process  has  two  stages.  The  first  operation  is  j>erfoimed  IQ 
large,  covered,  cast-iron  pans,  capable  of  holding  250  kilos,  of  salt,  and 
an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  density  of  1*7.  A  very  gentls 
heat  sufiices  to  disengage  from  such  a  mixture  enormous  volumes  of 
chlorhydric  acid  gas ;  this  gas,  which  would  be  injurious  to  vegetation 
if  suffered  to  escape  into  the  air,  is  all  absorbed  by  being  passed  through 
vertical  stone  towers,  filled  with  lumps  of  coke,  over  which  water  is 
kept  trickling.  The  reaction  in  the  iron  pan  is  by  no  means  complete, 
much  chloride  of  sodium  remaining  undecomposed.  The  reaction  at 
this  first  stage  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

2NaCl  +  H3SO4  =  NaCl  +  NaHSO^  +  HOL 
The  pasty  mass  is  then  pushed  into  an  adjoining  fire-brick  chamber, 
which  is  strongly  heated  by  flues  ^m  a  furnace.  The  add  sulphate 
of  sodium  of  the  last  reaction  decomposes  the  remainder  of  the  salty 
and  a  further  quantity  of  chlorhydric  acid  is  disengaged  to  be  con- 
densed by  the  water  in  the  coke-towers,  while  sulphate  of  sodium 
remains;—       ^^^  +NaHS04  -  Na^SO^  +  HOL 
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Tke  sulphuric  acid  used  in  tiiis  process  is  not  itronger  than  can  readily 
he  made  hy  eraporation  in  leaden  pans  (compare  §  2dO)  -,  it  is  always 
made  on  the  spot.  The  crudei  weak;  ddorhydric  acid;  which  is  the 
incidental  product  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  sodium^  has  of 
course  some  value  in  the  arts;  a  portion  of  the  product  is  often  imme- 
diately consumed  in  the  same  factoiy  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching- 
powder  "  (§§  106|  120).  In  some  works  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the 
fires  pass  through  the  coke-towers  in  which  the  chlorhydric  acid  is 
absorbed ;  in  others^  the  products  of  combustion  are  not  suffered  to 
mix  with  the  liberated  chlorhydric  acid;  but  are  conducted  by  separate 
flues  around  the  pans  and  chambers  to  be  heated,  and  thence  into  the 
main  chimney.    The  latter  mode  of  construction  is  the  best. 

The  sulphate  of  sodium  residting  from  this  process  is  a  white 
anhydrous  salt  which  dissolyes  easily  in  water  at  30^.  When  a 
strong  solution  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  made  at  this  temperature^ 
IB  cooled,  there  separate  large  colorless  crystals  of  a  transparent 
salty  bitter  and  cooling  to  the  taste.  This  salt,  long  known  as 
Glauber's  salt,  contains,  besides  the  elements  of  sulphate  of  so- 
dimn,  ten  molecules  of  water ;  it  therefore  answers  to  the  formula 
I9aj,SO^,10fi,0.  There  is  an6ther  hydrated  sulphate  of  sodium, 
which  contains  only  seven  molecules  of  water.  These  hydrated 
salts  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  into  an  opaque  powder  of 
the  anhydrous  salt. 

JE^.  227. — Place  10  grms.  of  crystallized  Glauber's  salt  in  a  warm, 
dry  place.  When  it  is  completely  converted  into  a  white  powder, 
weigh  the  residue.  Since  Glauber's  salt  is  more  than  half  water,  the 
dry  residue  will  not  weigh  more  than  4*6  grms. 

JEzp.  228. — ^In  a  flask  holding  about  260  c.  c,  heat  60  c.  c.  of  water 
to  a  temperature  of  83^,  and  keep  the  water  at  this  temperature,  as 
determined  by  a  thennometer  immersed  in  it.  Add  to  the  warm  water 
161  gnns.  of  crystallised  Glauber's  sak.  If  this  saturated  solution  be 
made  hott^,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium  crystallizes  out  in  octa- 
hedrons of  rhombic  base ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  be  suffered 
to  cool,  crystals  of  the  common  hydrated  Glauber's  salt  appear.  This 
example  forcibly  illustrates  the  general  fact  that  the  relations  of  water 
to  other  bodies  are  greatly  affected  by  temperature. 

Exp.  229. — ^Dissolve  10  grms.  of  crystallized  Glauber's  salt  in  water 
of  which  the  temperature  has  been  previously  observed ;  during  solu- 
tion the  temperature  falls;  cold  is  produced,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  heat  of  the  mixture  in  overcoming  the  co- 
don  of  the  crystallized  salt.    Dissolve  a  like  quantity  of  efOioresced 
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Glauber'B  salt  (anhydroiu  sulphate  of  sodium)  in  a  small  bulk  of  water; 
heat  will  be  developed.  A  part  of  the  water  is  solidified  bj  oomhiiiiiig 
with  the  anhydrous  sulphate  to  form  the  hydrated  sulphate,  and  tfas 
heat  which  before  kept  that  quantity  of  water  fluid,  being  set  free  to 
do  other  work,  raises  by  a  certain  amount  the  temperature  of  tiie 
mixture. 

Exp,  230. — ^Dissolye  50  grms.  of  Glauber's  salt  in  25  c  c  of  water 
in  a  small  flask,^by  heating  the  contents  of  the  flask  until  the  liquid 
boils.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  flask  loosely  with  a  card  or  piece  of 
glass,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool,  at  perfect  rest,  to  the  ordinaiy  tem- 
perature. No  crystals  will  be  deposited  from  the  fluid,  although  the 
water  holds  in  solution  a  much  larger  quantity  of  salt  than  it  could 
dissolve  at  the  atmospheric  temperature.  Such  a  solution  is  said  to  be 
st^persaturated.  The  crystaUization  of  such  a  solution  may  generally 
be  brought  about,  almost  instantaneously,  by  jarring  the  vessel  which 
contains  it,  or  by  permitting  some  foreign  body,  like  a  glass  rod,  a  wire, 
a  crystal  of  the  salt,  or  a  grain  of  dust,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
fluid.  By  touching  with  a  stick  or  glass  rod  the  dear  solution  pre- 
pared as  above  described,  this  sudden  crystallization  will  be  strikingly 
illustrated,  the  whole  mass  becoming  soHd. 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  sodium  is  rapidly  soluble  in  chlorhydric  add, 
with  great  depression  of  temperature.  A  convenient  refrigerating  mix- 
ture may  be  prepared  in  climates  where  ice  is  dear,  by  pouring  5  parts 
of  the  commercial  acid  upon  8  of  the  crystallized  sulphate.  The  effects 
of  solution  on  temperature,  and  the  phenomena  of  supersaturated  solu- 
tions, though  well  exhibited  by  sulphate  of  sodium,  are  by  no  meaoa 
peculiar  to  this  substance ;  they  are  manifested  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  a  large  number  of  salts. 

483.  ITie  Doubh  Sulphate  of  Sodium  and  Hydrogen  (NaHSO^ 
is  a  very  acid  salt,  to  which  the  name  of  hisulphate  is  commonly 
applied.  When  heated  it  first  gives  up  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
subsequently,  at  a  higher  temperature,  a  molecule  of  anhydrooB 
sulphuric  acid;  the  anhydrous  salt  is  therefore  employed  as  a 
convenient  source  of  the  teroxide  of  sulphur. 

2(NaHS0J  =  B;0  -f  80,  +  Na^SO,. 

The  formation  of  this  double  sulphate  marks  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  making  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  chlorhydric  add 
from  common  salt ;  and  it  is  the  residue  of  the  nitric-add  manu- 
facture whenever  nitrate  of  sodium  is  employed. 

484.  Carbonate  of  Sodium  (Na^CO,). — ^The  manufacture  of  tfaiB 
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sabstance  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  che* 
mical  industry.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the 
fabrication  of  glass  and  soap,  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
compounds  of  sodium,  and  in  washing^  both  by  the  manufacturer 
of  doth  and  in  the  household.  The  ashes  of  sea  and  sea-shore 
plants  were  formerly  the  source  of  the  carbonate  of  sodium^  but 
it  is  now  chiefly  made  from  common  salt  by  a  process  called,  from 
the  name  of  its  French  inventor,  the  process  of  Leblanc. 

The  first  stage  of  this  process  we  have  abready  studied ;  it  consists 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  sodium  from  common  salt  The 
second  stage  consists  in  the  reduction  of  this  sulphate  to  the  condition 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  in  presence  of  carbonate  of  calcium;  by  in- 
terchange of  metals  there  results  sulphide  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of 
sodium.  The  sulphate  of  sodium  is  groimd  up  with  an  equal  weight  of 
chalk  and  rather  more  than  half  its  weight  of  coal,  and  the  mixture  is 
thoroughly  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  reverberatoiy  furnace.  The  black 
mass,  which  is  called  *'  black  ball "  or  "  black  ash,"  is  cast  into  blocks 
in  iron  wheelbairows,  cooled,  broken  up,  and  systematically  washed 
with  warm  water  until  aU  the  soluble  portions  are  extracted.  The 
black  solution  is  evaporated  in  large  iron  pans  by  the  waste  heat  of 
the  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  residue  contains  some  caustic  soda, 
mixed  with  the  carbonate  -,  the  residue  is  therefore  mixed  with  about 
one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  sawdust,  or  like  material,  and  roasted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  product  of  this  heating  is  the  soda^ash 
of  commerce ;  it  is  almost  white,  and  generally  contsins  about  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  so-called  en/stab  of  soda  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crude 
floda^ash  in  hot  water,  and  suflering  the  hot  solution  to  cool  in  large 
pans.  In  the  course  of  Ave  or  six  days,  large  transparent  crystals  are 
formed  which  contain  62*03  per  cent,  of  water,  and  correspond  to  the 
formula  Na2CO„10H2O.  The  impure  mother-liquor,  drained  from  the 
oystals,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda.  These  crystals 
efBoresce  in  the  air;  they  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  called  alkaline, 
are  soluble  in  very  large  proportion  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
even  melt  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  their  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization. The  crystals  readily  part  with  all  their  water,  and  the  dry 
residue  melts  at  a  bright-red  heat;  this  residue  is  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  purified  by  the  process  of  crystallization  which  it 
has  undergone.  In  this  case,  as  in  aU  others,  the  process  of  crystal- 
luation  consists  essentially  in  the  aggregation  of  Uke  particles;  the 
strong  tenden^  is  to  exclude  heterogeneous  particles,  or,  in  other 
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words^  impurities,  from  the  crystallizing  structure.  There  is  no  more 
tmiyersally  applicable  and  yaluable  means  of  purification  thnn  the 
process  of  crystallization. 

The  purchaser  of  carbonate  of  sodium  for  the  sake  of  the  slktli 
which  it  contains  will  prefer  soda-ash  to  soda-crystals,  unless  tilie 
purity  of  the  material  be  an  important  consideration.  The  crystab 
aie  purer  l^aa  the  ash;  bat  mare  than  half  their  weight  is  water, 
which  must  be  transported  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer.  Effloresced 
crystals  are  more  advantageous  to  buy  by  weight  than  crystak  which 
have  not  lost  their  water  by  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  serenl 
hydrates  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  of  different  solubilities. 

485.  Douhle  OarboncUe  of  Sodium  and  Hydrogen  (NaKCO,). — 
When  masses  of  crystals  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  sodium  (soda- 
crystals)  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  aoid  gas,  they 
absorb  carbonic  acid  with  an  evolution  of  heat  sufficient  to  ezpd 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  of  erystallimtioa.  A  white  powder 
remains,  whose  duaUstic  formula  is  Na,0,Hj^O,2C03,  whence  its 
most  familiar  name — bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  substance  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  most  of  the  artificial  yeasts  used  for  raising 
bread,  cake,  and  puddings,  and  is  known  to  grocers  and  cooks 
as  **  soda,''  although  the  constituent  which  is  really  utilized  is  its 
carbonic  add.  This  carbonate  of  sodium  and  hydrogen  is  mudi 
less  soluble  than  the  carbonate  of  sodium ;  it  may  be  washed  with 
oold  water  until  it  is  freed  from  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  which 
generally  contaminate  the  carbonate.  The  chemist. resorts  to  this 
process  in  order  to  prepare  from  the  purified  bicarbonate  pare 
sodium-salts.  At  a  low  red  heat  the  double  carbonate  loses  its 
water  and  half  its  carbonic  add,  and  is  converted  into  the  normal 
carbonate  (Na^CO,).  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  car- 
bonate be  heated,  it  loses  one  quuvtcr  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

Weigh  out  two  separate  and  equal  portions  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium. 
Heat  one  of  these  portions  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  iron  spoon  or  porce- 
lain capsule,  to  a  low  red  heat  Then  wrap  each  portion  in  a  piece 
of  paper  and  introduce  each  little  roll  into  a  cylindrical  jar  fiilled  with 
mercury  and  standing  inverted  on  the  mercury  trough.  By  means  of 
a  curved  pipette  (see  Appendix,  {  32)  pass  equal  quantities  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  each  of  the  jars.  The  moment  the  sulphuric  add 
comes  in  contact  with  the  carbonates  of  sodium,  carbonic  add  is 
evolved,  and  upon  comparing  the  volumes  of  gas  yielded  by  the  two 
■amplesi  both  of  which  contain  the  same  quantity  of.  sodium,  it  will  bt 
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fbund  that  the  carbonic  acid  OTolved  from  the  unheated  bicarbonate  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  yielded  by  the  portion  which  was  ignited. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by 
almost  any  add  or  add  salt.  In  the  experiment  just  described 
sulphurio  add  displaced  the  gaseous  carbonic  add ;  tartaric  acid, 
or  an  add  tartrate  like  cream  of  tartar  (tartrate  of  potassium), 
will  effect  the  same  displacement,  as  will  also  the  acid  sulphate  of 
sodium  (NaHSOj,the  acid  phosphate  of  caldum  (C&0,2Rfi,Tfi^\ 
or  common  alum.  "  8oda  powders"  should  be  made  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  sodium  and  tartaric  add.  '^  Bochelle  powders"  consist  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  one  paper  and  cream  of  tartar  in  another ; 
when  these  two  materials  are  mixed  in  water,  carbonic  acid  is 
set  free,  and  a  double  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potasdum,  called 
EoeheUe  salt  and  used  as  a  puigatiYe,  remains  in  the  liquid. 
When  bread  or  cake  is  ''raised"  with  "soda"  and  cream  of 
tartar,  the  escaping  carbonic  add  is  the  agent  in  puffing  up  the 
dough,  and  the  same  Bochelle  salt  remains  in  the  bread.  Tar- 
taric add  and  cream  of  tartar  having  been  dear  in  late  years,  a 
cheaper  chemical  yeast  powder  has  been  made  from  acid  phos- 
phate of  calcium ;  when  this  substance  reacts  within  the  dough 
with  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  there  remains  in  the  bread  a  mixture 
of  the  phosphates  of  sodium  and  caldum.  Alum  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  for  such 
purposes,  in  connexion  with  the  bicarbonate,  adds  or  acid  salts 
which  are  solid,  and  not  so  corrodve  as  to  be  obviously  dangerous 
and  harmful. 

There  exists  a  native  seequicarbonate  of  sodium  called  trtma  or 
natron ;  it  is  a  saline  efflorescence,  always  contaminated  with  the 
solphate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  carbonate,  but  more  soluble  than  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium. 
AH  the  carbonates  of  sodium  have  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vege- 
table colors ;  carbonic  add  is  too  weak  an  add  to  overcome  the 
intensely  alkaline  reaction  of  caustic  soda. 

486.  Stdphides  of  Soaittm, — ^In  the  converdon  of  sulphate  of 
aodinm  into  carbonate  of  sodium  (§  484)  one  step  is  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphate  to  the  sulphide  of  sodium  by  coal.  The  oxygen 
of  the  sulphuric  add  used  in  making  the  sulphate  is  thus  com- 
bined with  carbon  and  lost ;  the  sulphur  of  the  acid  goes  to  the 
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waste-heap  in  a  useless  combination  with  calcium.  Herein  lies 
the  wastefulness  of  the  Leblanc  process,  which  the  experience  of 
fifty  years  has  failed  to  remedy. 

JBxp,  231. — ^Mix  a  little  powdered  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodina, 
obtained  by  drying  Glauber's  salt,  with  as  much  powdered  charcoal, 
and  make  tiie  mixture  into  a  paste  with  a  drop  of  water.  Place  a  litde 
ball  of  this  paste,  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  in  a  depression  in  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  heat  it  strongly  with  a  blowpipe.  The  mixture  elKr- 
vesces  and  finally  melts  into  a  brownish  mass.  The  glowing  coal  takes 
all  the  oxygen  out  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonic  oxide,  which 
results  from  the  union  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  escaping  caasss 
the  effervescence  which  occurs;  the  sodium  and  sulphur  alone  lemain 
united.    The  reaction  may  be  thus  formulated : — 

Na,80,  +  40  =  400  +  Na,S. 

If  the  brownish  solid  be  removed  from  the  coal,  placed  in  a  watch-glaai^ 
and  moistened  with  dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid,  sulphydric 
acid  gas  will  be  evolved,  as  may  be  recognized  by  the  smell,  or  by  the 
use  of  lead-paper : — 

Na,S  +  2H01  »  2Na01  +  H^. 

Sulphur  unites  with  sodium  in  more  than  one  proportion ;  and 
it  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  the  actual  reaction  in  the 
above  experiment  is  so  simple  as  the  formula  represents  it  to  be. 
There  probably  exist  five  distinct  sulphides  of  sodium — Na^^S, 
Na,8a,  Na^S,,  Na^S^,  and  Na,Sg.  All  these  sulphides  have  an 
alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper,  and  evolve  a  more  or  less  distinet 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  an  acid  they  are  decomposed,  sulphydric  acid  escapes, 
and  a  white  precipitate  of  finely  divided  sulphur  falls,  in  every 
case  except  that  of  the  first  sulphide,  Na^S.  Besides  these  sul- 
phides, a  compound  of  sodium,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  (NaHS) 
is  known,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  in  composition  to  the  com- 
bination of  sodium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  with  which  we  an 
already  familiar  under  the  name  of  caustic  soda  (NaHO). 

487.  Sodium  (Na). — ^The  element  sodium  is  never  found  un- 
combined  in  nature,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  elementary  condi- 
tion it  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  either  air  or  water.  It  is, 
however,  artificially  prepared  firom  the  carbonate  of  sodium  with- 
out serious  difficulty,  and  it  might  be  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  if  there  were  any  large  use  for  the  element 
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A  mixture  of  20  parts  of  carbonate  of  soditim,  9  parts  of  coal,  and 
8  parts  of  chalk,  placed  in  an  iron  bottle  or  cylinder,  is  heated  to  a 
yery  high  temperature  in  a  suitable  furnace ;  a  narrow  iron  tube  con- 
nects the  bottle,  or  cylinder,  in  the  furnace,  with  a  flat  sheet-iron  box 
outside  the  furnace ;  this  box  receive-  the  sodium  which  distils  from 
the  hot  mixture,  and  a  hole  in  the  &ont  lower  comer  of  the  receptacle 
permits  the  melted  metal  to  fall  into  a  vessel  containing  petroleum- 
naphtha,  beneath  which  the  sodium  can  be  preserved.  The  reaction  is 
theoretically  a  conversion  of  all  the  oxygen  in  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
into  carbonic  oxide,  partly  by  a  new  combination  with  the  carbon  in 
the  carbonate,  and  partly  by  union  with  the  carbon  which  the  coal 
■upplies^ 

Na,CO,  +  20  a  SCO  +  2Na; 
but  the  amount  of  sodium  practically  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of 
the  materiaLs  is  by  no  means  as  large  aa  this  simple  formula  would  indi- 
cate. The  chalk  has  no  chemical  effect,  but  is  practically  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  operation.  It  prevents  the  mass  £rom  melting,  and 
the  gas  which  it  gives  ofi  when  heated  assists  in  sweeping  the  sodium 
out  of  the  bottle  into  the  receiver.  To  purify  the  crude  sodium  thus 
obtained,  it  is  melted  under  naphtha  and  cast  into  ingots  in  iron 
moulds.    It  must  be  kept  under  naphtha  in  tightly  closed  bottles. 

The  properties  of  the  element,  sodium,  are  very  curious.  The 
ffubetauce,  when  freshly  cut,  or  when  melted  under  naphtha  or  in 
an  atmosphere  artificially  deprived  of  oxygen,  has  the  brilliant, 
white  metallic  lustre  of  silver.  Though  possessing  so  eminently 
itoB  characteristic  property  of  the  class  of  bodies  called  metals, 
and  being  like  them  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
sodium  is  far  fh)m  resembling  the  ordinary  metals  in  other  re- 
spects. Thus  it  is  lighter  than  water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
only  0*972,  whereas  the  common  metals  are  dense  and  heavy; 
again,  it  is  as  soft  as  wax  at  common  temperatures,  and  melts  at 
a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water,  while  it  has  none  of 
the  comparatiye  permanence  which  characterizes  lead,  tin,  copper, 
niver,  gold,  and  other  fiamiliar  metals.  If  exposed  to  the  air, 
eiven  for  a  few  seconds  only,  it  tarnishes,  and  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oxide.  Instead  of  being  quenched  by  water,  it 
takes  fire  when  thrown  into  warm  water.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  decomposes  cold  water  (Exp.  14).,.setting  free  its  hydrogen, 
and  combining  with  its  oxygen. 

£xp,  282. — Cover  the  bottom  of  a  large  bottie  (at  least  a  litre 
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bottle)  with  hot  water,  drop  in  a  piece  of  sodium  aa  laige  as  a  small 
pea,  and  immediately  coyer  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  card  or 
glass  plate.  The  heat  of  the  chemical  combination  between  the  so- 
dium and  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  hydro- 
gen ;  the  escaping  hydrogen  carries  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the 
volatilized  sodium,  and  therefore  bums  with  an  intensely  yellow  flame 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  sodium-compounds.  The  metal  swims 
rapidly  about  on  the  surfiico  of  the  water,  and  is  completely  converted 
into  caustic  soda ;  at  a  little  interval,  after  the  flame  has  ceased  to 
bum,  a  globule  of  caustic  soda,  which  has  escaped  solution,  bursts,  and 
scatters  in  all  directions ;  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  always  be 
covered  to  avoid  the  possible  projection  of  particles  of  hot  soda  out  of 
the  bottle.  The  water  in  the  bottle,  tested  with  litmus  paper,  will  be 
found  to  possess  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  If  the  Mt  of  aodium  be 
previously  wrapped  up  in  muslin,  it  will  take  fire  in  cold  water  or  even 
on  ice.  The  muslin  prevents  the  sodium  firom  moving  about^  and  die 
heat  of  combination  is  therefore  concentrated  upon  one  spot  The 
•ame  efiect  may  be  produced  without  the  muslin  on  cold  water  made 
viscid  with  gum. 

At  a  high  temperature  sodium  will  remove  oxygen  from  almost 
an  bodies  which  contain  it,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  metal  under  some  liquid 
which,  like  naphtha,  contains  no  oxygen.  Sodium  enters  directly 
into  combination  with  all  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  and  sulphur 
groups,  and  is  capable  of  withdrawing  these  elements  from  nearly 
all  the  oomponnds  into  which  they  enter.  In  this  substance, 
therefore,  the  chemist  possesses  a  very  potent  agent  for  effectiog 
chemical  transformations.    Its  atomic  woight  is  23. 

488.  Hydrate  of  Sodium  (NaHO). — When  sodium  is  burnt  upon 
water,  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium,  possessing  an  intenselj 
alkaline  reaction,  remains  behind ;  bat  in  practice  the  hydrate  is 
generally  made  from  the  carbonate. 

JExp,  238. — Dissolve  100  grma  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium 
(§  484)  in  400  c.  c.  of  water.  Skke  20  grms.  of  quicklime  with  water 
enough  to  make  the  slaked  lime  into  a  cream.  Boil  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  an  iron  pan,  and  add  to  it,  little  by  little,  the 
cream  of  lime,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  liquor,  filtered  ofi)  prodaoes 
no  effervescence  when  poured  into  dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  scid. 
The  calcium  of  the  lime  replaces  the  sodium  in  the  carlxmate  of  so- 
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diam ;  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  calcium  Ib  formed, 
and  hydrate  of  sodium  remains  in  the  solution  :— 

Na,00,  +  CaHjO,  =  2NaH0  +  CaOO,. 

When  this  reaction  is  complete,  no  carbonic  acid  remains  in  the  dear 
solution,  which,  therefore,  causes  no  effervescence  when  mixed  with  an 
acid.  When  this  test  shows  the  reaction  to  be  accomplished,  extinguish 
the  lamp ;  cover  the  pan,  and  let  the  carbonate  of  calcium  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  After  several  hours,  draw  off  the  clear  super- 
natant liquid  into  a  bottle  by  means  of  a  siphon.  A  weaker  lye  may 
be  obtained  by  boiling  up  the  residue  in  the  iron  pan  once  more  with 
water,  and  again  decanting  the  clear  liquid  from  the  deposited  pre-* 
cipitate. 

The  lye  thus  prepared  contains  a  very  little  lime,  inasmuch  as  the 
hydrate  of  calcium  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrate  of  sodium.  If  the  lye  is  needed  stronger,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  concentrate  it  by  evaporation  in  a  clean  iron  pan  to  the  requisite 
strength.  Since  soda-lye  attacks  ground  glass  with  &cility,  the  stop- 
pers of  bottles  in  which  the  lye  is  kept  are  apt  to  get  stuck  so  fast  that 
they  cannot  be  removed.  Such  a  bottle  may  be  best  closed  with  a 
caoutchouc-stopper,  or  a  cork  soaked  in  melted  wax  or  paraffine. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  solid  hydrate  of  sodium,  its  solution  must  be 
evaporated  in  a  silver  dish  (since  iron  would  color  the  concentrated 
lye)  until  the  liquid  in  the  dish  flows  smoothly  like  oil  at  a  temperature 
near  to  a  red  heat.  This  thick,  oily  liquid  solidifies  when  turned  out 
upon  a  cold  plate  of  metal  or  poured  into  metal  moulds. 

Fused  caustic  soda  is  a  white,  somewhat  translucent  mass,  whose 
composition  corresponds  to  the  foimula  NaHO.  Heat  will  sepa- 
rate from  it  no  more  water ;  if  the  attempt  be  made,  it  volatilizes 
in  caustic  vapors  without  change  of  constitution.  The  commercial 
caustic  soda  always  contains  much  more  water  than  the  formula 
indicates.  The  solid  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  greedily 
absorbs  both  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  until  the  for- 
mation of  a  coating  of  the  non-deliquescent  carbonate  of  sodium 
arrests  the  process  by  protecting  the  enclosed  hydrate.  It  is  the 
prototype  of  the  dass  of  bodies  called  ha$es.  It  colors  litmus  blue 
and  turmeric  brown,  and  when  mixed  in  due  proportion  with 
oxides  of  the  opposite  quality,  called  acid,  a  saline  compound  is 
formed  which  is  ndther  add  nor  alkaline,  and  which  may  bear  no 
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more  resemblanoe  to  its  proximate  constitaents  than  liread  beus 
to  flour  and  water,  or  rust  to  iron  and  oxygen. 

From  such  reactionB  between  acids  and  hydrate  of  sodium,  water 
is  always  disengaged  simultaneously  with  the  saline  product,  and 
the  reaction  may  almost  always  be  as  well  oonsidered  an  inter- 
ehange  of  plaoe  between  hydrogen  and  some  other  element  as  an 
act  of  combination  between  one  oxide  and  another  oxide,  both  of 
which,  or  one  of  which,  contain  also  hydrogen.  The  foUowing 
formulas  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  statement  :— 

NaHO  +  NHO,  c  NaNO,  +  H,0,  op 
2  NaHO  +  H,80,  -  Na^O,  +  2H,0,or 

AcdicAdd,  Acetate  of  Sodium. 

While  recognizmg  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudh  reactiotts  as 
are  above  represented  between  hydrated  oxides,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  anhydrous  saline  compounds  can  be  made  bj 
the  direct  combination^  under  appropriate  conditions,  of  two  oxides 
which  contain  no  hydrogen.  By  heating  one  molecole  of  hydrate 
of  sodium,  or  40  parts  by  weight,  with  one  molecule,  or  23  parts 
by  weight,  of  sodium,  an  oxide  of  sodium  is  obtained  which  con- 
tains no  hydrogen ;  but  this  body  has  none  of  the  properties  de- 
scribed by  the  adjectiye  alkaline,  any  more  than  the  anhydrooB 
teroxide  of  sulphur  possesses  the  prbperties  suggested  to  the  niisd 
by  the  term  "  add  " : — 

NaHO  +  Na  =  Na,0  +  H. 

Now  the  very  same  sulphate  of  sodium  which  results  from  the 
second  of  the  above  reactions,  may  be  prepared  by  bringing  to- 
gether this  anhydrous  oxide  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  solphario 
add: — 

Na,0  +  SO,  -  Na,SO,. 

There  exists  another  anhydrous  oxide  of  sodium,  oorreipondiag 
Sn  oompositian  to  the  formula  Na^O^  and  the  same  aulphate  of 
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sodium  can  be  made  by  heating  this  oxide  with  sulphuroua  add 
gas: — 

Na^O,  -f  80,  »  Na,80,. 

These  facts  show  that  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  from 
which  a  salt  may  be  made  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  any  pre- 
sumption concerning  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  salt  itself. 

The  preparation  of  solid  Caustic  soda,  for  hoosehold  and  other 
uses,  has  lately  become  a  considerable  industry.  Soap  is  made  by 
boiling  together  grease  or  oil  with  caustic  soda  or  potash ;  soda- 
lye  yields  a  hard  soap,  potash-lye  a  soft  soap.  If  the  maker  of 
soap  starts  from  the  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  he  must 
first  make  a  solution  of  caustic  lye  by  the  method  of  Exp.  233, 
and  then  boil  the  lye,  so  obtained,  with  the  grease  which  is  the 
other  essential  ingredient  of  soap.  The  soap-maker  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  converting  the  carbonate  into  the  hydrate  of  sodium  or 
potassium  by  the  maker  of  the  solid  caustic  alkalies,  which  need 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  yield  the  requisite  lye.  The  solid 
alkali  is  commonly  put  up  for  transportation  in  sheet-iron  canis- 
ters, of  all  sixes.  The  manufacturer  of  caustic  soda  directly  from 
the  sulphate  of  soda  has  an  advantage,  in  that  he  can  avail  him- 
self of  the  caustic  soda  which  the  *'  black  ash  "  always  contains. 
He  is  not  obliged,  first  to  convert  this  caustic  alkali  into  carbonate, 
and  then  to  remove  all  the  carbonic  acid  by  lime ;  he  can  there- 
fore dispense  with  the  heating  with  sawdust  which  is  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash. 

489.  Phosphates  of  Sodium. — ^There  are  three  sets  of  phosphatea 
of  sodium : — 1.  Common  phosphates,  which  contain  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  or  an  equivalent  metal ;  2.  Pyrophosphates,  which  oo- 
eupy  an  intermediate  place  between  common  phosphates  and  me- 
taphosphates ;  8.  Metaphosphates,  which  contain  only  one  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen  or  an  equivalent  metal.  (See  §  293.) 

3H,0,P,0,  «  2H,?0j    8Nap,P,0.  -  2Na,P0, 

2H,0,P,0,  ct.  H,P,0,  ;    2Na.0,P,0,  «  Na.P.O, 

H[,0,P,0,  =  2HP0,  ;     Na,0,P,0,     =  2NaP0,, 

The  most  familiar  of  the  ordinary  phosphates  is  the  rhombio 
phosphate  of  sodium,  of  the  formida  Na.^HP0^,12Hj,0,  which  is 
the  salt  commonly  called  phosphate  of  sodium. 
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Exp.  234. — Digest  8  gram,  of  powdered,  wlute,  bunt  bones  with 
82  c.  c.  of  water  and  6  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid;  until  a  uniform  paste  is 
produced ;  strain  the  mass  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  stir  up  the  resi- 
due with  water,  and  squeeze  the  liquor  through  the  cloth  filter.  Era- 
porate  the  filtered  solution  considerably,  again  filter  off  the  separated 
sulphate  of  calcium,  dilute  the  filtrate  with  water  until  it  measures  48 
c  c,  and  gradually  neutralize  the  add  solution  with  solid  carbonate  of 
sodium.  A  slight  excess  of  carbonate  Aay  be  added,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  until  it  crystallizes ;  the  crystals  may  be  almost  freed  from 
adhennc:  sulphate  of  sodium  by  washing  them.  By  recrystallizing  the 
Bait  it  may  be  obtained  in  large,  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  which 
are  decidedly  efflorescent.  They  have  a  cooling,  saline  taste,  are  soluble 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  readily  melt  in  their  water  of  ciystsl- 
lization ;  their  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 

JSxp.  235. — Add  to  a  solution  of  the  purified  crystals  of  the  last  ex- 
periment a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate appears,  and  the  liquid  becomes  distinctly  acid  in  its  readaoQ 
with  litmus.  The  precipitate  is  phosphate  of  silver,  and  the  acidity  is 
due  to  the  simultaneous  liberation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solution : — 

NajHPO^  +  SAgNO,  =  2NaN0,  +  HNO,    +  Ag^PO^. 

From  the  rhombic  phosphate  two  other  terbasic  phosphates  may  be 
prepared : — by  adding  caustic  soda,  a  terbasic,  or  termetalHc,  phosphate, 
Na3P04,12H,0 ;  by  adding  phosphoric  add,  a  so-called  "  add  "  phos- 
phate, NaHjP04,H,0. 

Exp,  23G. — Heat  4  or  5  grms.  of  rhombic  phosphate  of  sodium  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  to  bright  redness.  The  water  of  crystallization  first 
escapes,  then  another  portion  of  water  is  driven  off  at  a  higher  heat, 
the  residue  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  again  to  an  opaque,  white^ 
substance — the  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  Na^P^O,:^ 

2(Na,HP04,12H,0)  «  24H,0  -|-  H,0  -f-  Na^PjO^ 

Kvp,  237. — Dissolve  the  new  salt  of  the  last  experiment  in  water 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  a  chalky-white 
precipitate  of  pyrophosphate  of  silver  will  be  produced,  while  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  neutral : — 

Na^PjO^  -h  4AgN0,  »  4NaN0,  +  Ag^P^O^ 

The  student  will  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  pyrophosphate  of 
sodium  dissolves  in  water  with  more  difficulty  than  the  ordinary 
phosphate.  From  its  aqueous  solution  the  pyrophosphate  crys- 
tallizes in  prisms  which  contain  ten  moleculesof  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, Na^P^O^,  lOH^O.     These  crystals  are  not  efflorescent,  but 
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permanent  in  the  air.  Two  of  the  atoms  of  sodium  in  neutral 
pyrophosphate  of  sodium  can  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  salt  of  the  formula  Naj^H^P^O^  which,  like  the  neutral 
pyrophosphate,  throws  down  the  white  pyrophosphate  of  silver 
from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but,  unlike  the  neutral  salt, 
leaves  behind  a  liquor  acidified  with  free  nitric  acid. 

Exp,  238. — Mix  a  hot  solution  of  18  grms.  of  common  phosphate  of 
sodium  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  3  grms.  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium ;  common  salt  remains  in  solution,  and  transparent  crystals  of  a 
complex  phosphate  of  sodium,  ammonium^  and  hydrogen  separate  from 
the  liquid  as  it  cools : — 

Na,HP04  +  NH4CI  =  NaCl  +  NaNH4HP04. 

This  complex  triphosphate  is  known  as  mierocasmic  soli ;  it  contains 
only  one  atom  of  sodium. 

£xp,  239. — ^Heat  the  microcosmic  salt  obtained  in  the  last  experi- 
ment to  redness.  Ammonia  and  water  are  driven  off  with  a  great 
bubbling,  and  a  glassy  substance  is  left  which  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula NaPO„  and  is  called  the  metaphosphate  of  sodium.  This  salt 
cannot  be  obtained  by  this  process  in  crystals ;  it  is  deliquescent  and 
very  soluble. 

JExp.  240.— Dissolve  in  water  some  of  the  metaphosphate  just  made, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  precipitate  produced  la  white,  but  gelatinous ;  its  appearance 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  pyrophosphate  of  silver.  The  meta- 
phosphate of  silver  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  metaphosphate  of  sodium, 
so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sodium-salt  will  redissolve  the 
silver-salt  precipitate  which  the  first  addition  of  the  sodium-salt  pro- 
duced. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  solution  of  metaphosphate  of 
sodium  possesses  a  feebly  acid  reaction. 

The  metaphosphate  of  sodium  exists  in  several  distinct  modifi- 
cations ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  several  sodium-salts  which 
correspond  to  the  formula  NaPO,.  The  most  noteworthy  modi- 
fications are  the  glassy  salt  just  prepared,  a  crystallizable  modifi- 
cation, and  a  variety  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  though 
soluble  in  adds.  Pyrophosphates  and  metaphosphates  are  alike 
converted  into  common  ter-metaUio  phosphates  by  long  boiling 
with  water  in  an  add  liquid,  or  by  fusion  with  an  excess  of  cans- 
tie  alkaH.  The  metaphosphate  may  also  be  converted  into  the 
pyrophosphate  by  mere  heat  in  presence  of  water.    The  meta- 
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phosphate,  when  dried  at  100^,  retains  a  certain  portion  of  water; 
but  this  water  does  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  salt, 
for,  on  again  dissolving  the  salt,  the  solution  gives  the  usual  re- 
actions of  the  metaphosphate.  If,  however,  the  water-contain- 
ing salt  be  heated  to  150^,  the  water  enters  into  the  constitutioii 
of  the  salt,  which  becomes  the  "  acid  "  pyrophosphate  of  sodium, 
yielding,  on  solution,  the  reaction  of  the  pyrophosphates : — 

2NaP0,  +  H,0  =  Na.H,P,0,- 

We  have  here  a  striking  illnstration  of  the  fetct  that  two  sub- 
stances, which  contain  precisely  the  same  elements  in  the  same 
proportions,  may  have  quite  different  properties  in  consequence  of 
the  different  arrangement  of  their  elements,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  their  different  molecular  constitution. 

490,  Baraa;  (Na,Bp^,10H,O«Na,O,2B,O,+10H,O).  — The 
dualistic  formula  of  this  useful  salt  accounts  for  its  chemical 
name — 6tborate  of  sodium.  The  greater  part  of  the  borax  used 
in  the  arts  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  native  boracic  acid  of 
Tuscany  (§  443)  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  After 
all  the  carbonic  add  has  escaped,  the  hot  liquid  is  allowed  to 
settie  and  cool.  Either  of  two  different  crystalline  forms  of 
borax  may  be  obtained,  at  will,  by  suitably  regulating  the  density 
of  the  solution  and  the  temperature  at  which  crystallization  takes 
place.  One  of  these  forms,  prismatic  or  common  borax,  contains 
10  molecules  of  water  of  ciystallization ;  the  other,  called  octa- 
hedral borax,  only  5.  Both  varieties  must  be  purified  by  reciys- 
tallization.  The  large  crystals,  in  which  borax  is  demanded  for 
the  market,  can  only  be  obtained  by  operating  on  very  lai^ 
masses  of  the  salt, — a  remark  which  applies  to  most  of  the  ciys- 
talline  salts  which  are  used  in  the  arts.  The  crystals  of  octa- 
hedral borax  are  harder  and  less  fragile  than  those  of  ordinary 
borax.  They  are  unalterable  in  dry  air,  but  in  a  moiat  atmo- 
sphere  they  absorb  water  and  are  converted  iuto  comm<m  borax. 
When  heated,  they  fiise  to  an  anhydrous  glass  with  less  inta- 
mescence  than  common  borax,  and  without  cracking.  For  tfaeM 
reasons,  octahedral  borax  is  better  than  prismatic  borax  ftr 
many  purposes,  and  its  smaller  proportion  of  water  (30  per  cent 
against  47  per  cent.)  diminishes  the  oost  of  transport.    Never* 
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tlioless  the  prismatic  borax  is  generally  preferred,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  sold  at  a  less  price,  weight  for  weight.  The  prismatic 
crystals  are  soluble  in  about  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water, 
but  in  twelve  times  their  weight  of  cold  water;  as  tiiey  are 
slightly  efflorescent,  they  are  generally  covered  with  a  white 
dust.  Borax  has  a  feebly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  When 
heated  it  bubbles  up,  loses  its  water,  and  melts  below  redness 
into  a  transparent  glass ;  this  glass  dissolves  many  oxides  of  the 
metals,  acquiring  thereby  various  colors  characteristic  of  these 
oxides.  Hence  borax  is  much  used  as  a  blowpipe  test  for  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  certain  oxides  of  the  metals. 

JSxp.  241. — Make  a  little  loop,  about  as  large  as  this  0,  on  the  end 
of  a  bit  of  fine  platinum  wire  6  or  8  cm.  long.  Make  the  loop  white- 
hot  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  thrust  it  while  hot  into  some  powdered 
borax ;  a  quantity  of  borax  will  adhere  to  the  hot  wire ;  reheat  the 
loop  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  the  borax  will  puff  up  at  first,  and  then 
ficise  to  a  transparent  glass.  If  enough  borax  to  form  a  solid  trans- 
parent bead  within  the  loop  does  not  adhere  to  the  hot  wire  the  first 
time,  the  hot  loop  may  be  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  powdered 
borax.  When  a  transparent  glass  has  been  formed  within  the  loop  of 
the  platinum  wire,  touch  the  bead  of  glass,  while  it  is  hot  and  soft,  to 
a  speck  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  no  bigger  than  the  period  of  this 
type ;  reheat  the  bead  with  the  adhering  particle  of  oxide  in  the  oxi- 
di2ing  flame ;  the  black  speck  will  gradually  dissolve,  and  on  looking 
tfarongh  the  bead  towards  the  light,  or  a  white  wall,  when  the  black 
oxide  has  disappeaied,  the  glass  will  be  seen  to  have  assumed  a 
purplish-red  color. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  performed  with  oxide  of  iron,  which 
imparts  to  the  glass  a  yellow  color,  or  with  oxide  of  copper,  which 
imparts  a  bluish-green  color.  The  02ddizing  flame  must  be  used  in 
both  these  cases,  as  with  the  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  power  which  borax  possesses  of  dissolving  metallic  oxides 
BQggeBtB  an  explanation  of  its  use  in  brazing,  and  in  soldering 
fhe  precious  metals.  The  solder  will  only  adhere  to  a  bright  and 
elean  metallic  surfiace,  and  the  borax  which  melts  with  the  solder 
xemoves  from  the  pieces  of  metal  the  fllm  of  oxide  which  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  solder.  Borax  is  also  used 
by  the  assayer  and  refiner  as  a  flux.  In  making  enamels  and 
glazes,  it  is  frequently  added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
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oompoond  more  fusible,  and  it  is  largely  employed  in  fixing  cobn 
on  porcelain. 

There  is  a  normal,  or  neutral,  borate  of  sodium,  NaBO,  or 
'N&fifBfl^y  which  crystallizes  with  yarious  quantities  of  water; 
and  other  borates  of  sodium  are  known;  but  the  *'  biborate"  i» 
the  only  one  of  any  practical  importance. 

491.  SiUeates  of  iSodium  may  be  prepared  by  dissolying  silicio 
add  in  caustic  soda,  as  in  Exp.  220,  or  by  fusing  together  silicic 
add  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  a  mixture  of  silido  add,  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  and  carbon.  From  alkaline  solutions,  the  angle 
erystaJlizable  silicate  of  sodium,  Na^SiO,,  can  readily  be  obtaiaed 
in  hydrated  crystals.  Tlie  silicate  of  sodium  of  commerce,  called 
waterglass  or  soluble  glass,  is,  however,  a  much  more  siliceous 
silicate,  of  varying  composition.  Some  samples  of  it  have  very 
nearly  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  Na^O,  2SiO^, 
while  other  spedmens  approximate  to  the  formula  Na^O,  4SiO^ 
Between  these  extremes,  the  add  and  the  alkali  unite  in  sU 
possible  proportions  to  form  compounds,  all  of  which  are  soluble 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  in  boiling  water. 

The  normal  silicate  of  sodium  (Na^SiO,)  is  readily  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and,  like  carbonate  of  sodium,  which  it  closdy  re- 
sembles, may  even  be  melted  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization; 
but  the  acid  salt  of  commerce  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  coll 
water.  Waterglass  may,  however,  be  completely  dissolved  by 
long-continued  boiling  in  water,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
largely  employed  by  calico-printere  and  by  soapmakera.  Water- 
glass  is  also  used  for  hardening  porous  stones,  or  even  for  bind- 
ing sand  into  artificial  stone,  for  painting  rough  woodwork  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather,  and  for  diminishing  the  combustibility 
of  wood,  canvas,  and  other  coarse  stuffs,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
decorations  of  theatres.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interior 
surfaces  of  wooden-roofed  railway  bridges  might  be  protected 
from  the  sparks  of  the  locomotive  by  washing  them  with  a  solu- 
tion of  waterglass.  When  employed  as  paint,  the  coating  of 
waterglass  may  be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  decomposes  the  silicate,  with  deposition  of  free 
silicic  acid ;  or  the  silicate  may  simply  be  left  to  the  decomposing 
action  of  atmospheric  carbonic  add.     The  chloride  of  sodium 
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resultiiig  firom  the  decomposition  in  the  one  cafle^  and  the  carbo« 
nate  of  sodium  in  the  other,  are  subsequently  washed  away  by 
the  rain.  Combustible  matters,  when  covered  with  a  coating  of 
silica,  or  of  silicate  of  sodium,  as  above,  are  prevented  from  burn- 
ing treelj,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  carbon  of  the  paper  in  Exp. 
110  was  kept  from  burning  by  the  coating  of  phosphoric  add. 

492.  The  chief  use  of  silicate  of  sodium,  however,  is  as  a  com- 
ponent of  common  glass.  The  various  glasses  of  commerce  are 
mixtures  of  a  highly  siliceous  silicate  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium, 
or  of  both  these  substances,  with  silicates  of  other  metals,  such  as 
calcium,  aluminum,  and  lead.  In  green  bottle-glass  the  easily 
fusible  silicate  of  iron  replaces  in  part  the  silicate  of  sodium  or 
of  potassium. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  alkaline  silicates  that,  in  changing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  they  pass  through  an  inter- 
mediate pasty  or  vIbcous  stage,  and  finally  solidify  in  transparent 
amorphous  masses,  totally  devoid  of  crystalline  structure.  While 
in  this  pasty,  ductile  state,  these  silicates  may  readily  be  moulded 
into  almost  any  form ;  and  transparent  vessels  might  doubtless  be 
made  from  the  acid  alkaline  silicates  without  admixture  of  other 
materials.  The  alkaline  silicates,  however,  are,  by  themselves, 
£eu:  too  easily  acted  upon  by  air  and  moisture  to  admit  of  being 
used  as  substitutes  for  ordinary  glass.  But  it  has  been  found 
that,  by  combining  the  alkaline  silicates  with  the  silicates  of 
certain  other  metals,  such  as  calcium,  there  may  be  obtained 
compound  glasses  which,  while  they  retain  the  plasticity  of  the 
alkaline  silicates  as  well  as  their  amorphous  character  and  trans- 
parency, are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  not  only  of  air  and 
water,  but  even  of  acids  and  alkalies,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Though  the  ordinary  glasses  are  so  difficultly  attacked  by  water 
that  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether insoluble,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  has  been  stated  in 
§  464,  that  glass  may  be  partially  dissolved  by  long-continued 
contact  with  water,  particularly  if  the  water  be  hot  and  the  glass 
in  the  condition  of  powder.  After  the  smooth  surface  of  glass,  as 
it  comes  from  the  fire,  has  once  been  removed,  the  corrosion  of 
the  glass  goes  on  more  rapidly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  mixtures  composed  of  several  different 
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silicates  melt  at  temperatures  considerably  lower  t^an  the  mean 
of  the  melting-points  of  their  several  ingredients. 

The  different  varieties  of  glass  vary  in  compositiony  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  prepared ;  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  chemical  compounds,  being  really  indefinite  mixtures  of 
various  acid  silicates.  The  composition  of  window-glass  may  be  re- 
presented approximately  by  the  formula  Na^O,  SSiO,;  CaO,  2&iO^; 
and  that  of  the  hard,  Bohemian  glass,  suitable  for  ignition- 
tubes,  by  the  formula  2(Kfi,  3SiO,) ;  3(CaO,  3SiO,).  The  lus- 
trous '<  flint'*  glass,  employed  for  the  nicer  kinds  of  household 
ware,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  represented  by  the  formula 
2(Kfiy  2SiO,) ;  3(PbO,  2SiO,) ;  it  is  prepared  fix)m  the  purest 
materials  attainable.  Bottle-glass  is  composed  of  the  silicates  of 
calcium  and  aluminum,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
silicates  of  iron,  of  potassium,  and  of  sodium ;  in  this  glass,  as  in 
the  other  varieties  above  formulated,  small  quantities  of  various 
other  silicates,  such  as  the  silicates  of  magnesium  and  of  maiiga- 
nese,  almost  always  occur. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  glass  the  materials 
are  melted  in  large  open  crucibles  of  refractory  day ;  but  the  bet- 
ter sorts  of  glass,  such  as  flint-glass,  are  made  in  pots  so  covered 
that  no  smoke  or  dust  from  the  fire  can  come  in  contact  with 
their  contents.  In  both  cases  the  thoroughly  melted  mixture  is 
kept  in  the  liquid  state  until  it  has  become  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  until  all  bubbles  of  air  have  escaped  from  it ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  possesses  the 
peculiar,  pasty,  ductile,  condition  in  which  it  admits  of  being 
blown,  pressed,  and  moulded. 

493.  After  glass  has  beeli  moulded  into  the  shape  desired,  it 
must  still  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  annealing  before  it  can  be 
used.  Glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  after  fusion  is  ex- 
tremely brittle ;  and  in  general  all  glass  which  has  been  quickly 
cooled  after  heating  is  far  more  fragile  than  that  which  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  The  operation  of  annealing  is  nothing 
but  a  process  of  slow  baking,  at  a  temperature  which,  though  not 
so  high  as  the  melting-point  of  glass,  is  nevertheless  high  enough 
to  allow  the  particles  of  softened  glass  to  move  among  them- 
selves, and  to  come  into  easy  and  natural  positions  as  regards 
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one  another ;  after  the  baking  follows  a  process  of  slow  eooling, 
during  which  the  heated  material  contracts  uniformly  in  all 
directions  as  it  assumes  the  dimensions  proper  to  it  when  cold. 

Unlike  the  silicates  of  the  alkali-metids,  most  metallic  siUcatea 
have  a  tendency  to  assume  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  bring  about  crystallisation  of  silicate  of  calcium, 
or  silicate  of  aluminum,  from  ordinary  glass,  particularly  from 
the  coarser  kinds,  such  as  bottle-glass.  Glass,  in  which  some  of 
the  constituents  have  thus  crystallized,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  it  is  said  to  be  d&uitriJUd,  The  devitrification  may 
readily  be  shown  by  imbedding  bottle-glass  in  sand,  heating  the 
glass  almost  to  the  melting-point,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool 
slowly.  In  annealing  some  kinds  of  glass  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  heat  the  ware  too  strongly,  lest  it  be  devitrified  during  the 
process. 

494.  Melted  glaflB,  like  melted  borax  (£2^.  241),  is  capable  of 
dissolving  small  quantities  of  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  a  trans- 
parent and  often  colored  silicate  of  the  metal  being  formed,  which 
imparts  its  hue  to  the  entire  mass  of  glass.  In  this  way,  glass 
may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  desired  color.  The  green  color 
of  bottle-glass  is  due  to  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  but  richer 
ahades  of  green  may  be  obtained  by  using  protoxide  of  copper  or 
oxide  of  chromium.  Dioxide  of  copper  gives  a  ruby-red  color, 
and  oxide  of  gold  various  shades  of  red,  inclining  to  purple. 
The  oxides  of  uranium,  of  antimony,  and  of  silver  yield  yellow 
glasses ;  oxide  of  cobalt  affords  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the  binoxide 
of  manganese  a  violet*  glass ;  while  mixtures  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  of  manganese  impart  to  the  glass  a  black  color. 

496.  ffypoBtdphiU  of  Sodium  {^&^Sfi^,  5H,0),— This  easily 
crystallized  and  tolerably  permanent  salt  is  of  great  use  to  the 
photographer,  because  its  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  render- 
ing soluble  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  compounds 
much  employed  by  the  photographer,  and  very  insoluble  in  water. 
The  photographic  paper  or  glass,  uniformly  coated  with  some 
silver  compound,  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera  or  press,  and 
then  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  t^e  hyposulphite,  which 
fbrms  with  the  silver  compound,  in  those  parts  of  the  picture 
which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  a  double  salt  which 
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is  soluble  in  water.  This  double  salt  and  the  superfluous  hypo- 
sulphite must  be  washed  away  by  soaking  the  picture  several 
hours  in  water  which  is  constantly  renewed.  Hjrposnlphite  of 
sodium  is  also  used  as  an  <<  antichlore,"  or  agent  for  remoying 
the  last  traces  of  chlorine,  or  hypochlorous  add,  from  BubstanoeB 
which  have  been  bleached  therewith.  The  salt  maybe  best  pre- 
pared by  digesting  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium. 

JExp,  242. — Dissolve  20  grms.  of  czystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  in 
80-40  c.  c.  of  water.  Place  the  solution  in  a  small  Woulfe-botde,  and 
pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  (Exp.  96)  through  it  imtil  all  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  from  the  carbonate  and  efferveacence  ceases.  The 
liquid  then  holds  in  solution  sulphite  of  sodium  (Na^SO,).  Pour  this 
solution  into  a  bottle  which  can  be  tightly  closed,  and  add  to  it  3  or  4 
grms.  of  finely  powdered  sulphur ;  let  this  mixture  stand  corked  up  for 
several  days  in  a  warm  place ;  the  sulphur  will  gradually  dissolve,  and 
form  a  colorless  solution,  which  on  evaporation  will  yield  crystals  of 
hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Time  may  be  saved  by"  keeping  the  solution 
of  sulphite  of  sodium  hot,  but  not  boiling,  during  the  digestion  of  the 
sulphur.    The  reaction  has  been  already  formulated  ({  243). 
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496.  The  proximate  sources  of  sodium-oompounds  are  tiie  sea, 
and  salt  springs  and  deposits.  Potassium-compounds,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  are  derived  indirectiy  from  the  soil.  Arable  soils  are 
produced  by  the  weathering  and  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
common  granitic  rocks.  Into  the  composition  of  these  rocks  there 
enter  two  minerals,  called  feldspar  and  mica,  whioh  are  mixed 
silicates  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  aluminum  or  iron.  The 
element  potassium  thus  becomes  a  norauil  constituent  of  the 
earthy  food  of  plants.  The  soil  itself  is  not  directiy  available  as 
a  source  of  potassium-salts,  because  no  cheap  and  easy  metliod 
has  yet  been  devised  for  separating  the  potassium-oompoundi 
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firom  the  other  ingredients  of  the  soil.  Plants,  however,  are  able 
to  pick  out  and  assimilate  the  potassinm-salts  from  these  rocks 
and  soils ;  so  that  by  burning  the  plants  and  extracting  the  ashes 
with  water  a  soluble  potassium-salt  is  obtained.  Plants  thus  con. 
centrate  the  potassium  from  out  great  masses  of  earth,  and  make 
it  accessible  to  us.  The  salt  which  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants  by  washing  and  evaporation,  is  called  potash^  or,  if  refined, 
pearlash,  and  it  is  from  this  substance  that  the  bulk  of  potassium- 
oompounds  are  obtaiaed.     - 

£xp.  243. — Place  a  handful  of  wood-ashes  on  a  filter,  and  pour  hot 
water  over  them,  collecting  the  filtrate  in  a  bottle  and  returning  it  upon 
the  ashes  two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  obtain  a  stronger  solution. 
To  exhaust  the  ashes  of  their  potash,  they  must,  of  course,  be  treated 
with  suocesaiye  portions  of  hot  water.  This  solution  has  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction  upon  test-paper.  A  few  drops  of  it,  poured  into  a  test- 
tube  containing  a  little  dilute  acid,  occasion  a  brisk  efiervescence,  a 
reaction  from  which  we  readily  surmise  the  truth,  that  the  potassium- 
salt  contained  in  the  solution  is  the  carbonate  of  potassium.  Proof  that 
the  gas  evolved  is  carbonic  acid  can  readily  be  obtained  by  conducting 
the  gas  into  lime-water,  as  in  Exp.  170.  By  evaporating  the  rest  of 
the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  we  obtain  a  small  sample  of 
crude  potash.  By  treating  this  potash  with  a  quantity  of  cold  water, 
insufficient  to  dissolve  any  but  the  most  soluble  portions  of  the  masSy 
letting  the  mixture  stand  some  time,  and  evaporating  the  partial  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  a  whiter,  purer  carbonate  is  obtained,  the  pearlash. 

497.  CarboiuUe  of  Potassium  (KfiO^)  is  a  hygroscopic  and 
very  soluble  salt.  When  exposed  to  damp  air  it  becomes  moist, 
and  finally  deliquesoes.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  resemble 
8oda-ash,  which  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  is,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  better  adapted  than  potash  for  transportation,  storing,  and 
moet  commercial  uses.  Carbonate  of  potassium  fuses  at  a  red 
heat,  but  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone.  At  a  red  heat  it 
is  decomposed  by  sihca,  as  is  also  the  carbonate  of  sodimn,  car- 
bonic add  being  expelled  with  effervescence,  whilst  the  silica 
unites  with  the  alkali.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in 
the  analysis  of  minerals  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  silica, 
and  are  not  easily  decomposed  by  acids.  The  finely  powdered 
mineral  is  fused  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  or  of  potassium,  or,  better,  with  thrice  its  weight  of  a 
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mixture  of  5^  parts  of  carbonate  of  sodium  with  7  parts  of  4u* 
bonate  of  potassium.  The  mixed  carbonates  produce  a  mon 
fusible  mixture  than  either  alone  (§  492).  The  fiised  mass  ii 
then  treated  with  dilate  ohlorhydrio  add,  which  decomposes  the 
alkaline  silicates,  and  dissolves  all  the  bases  of  the  mineral  whieh 
were  before  combined  with  the  silica. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  was  the  most  important  sooroe  of  alkali, 
until  Leblanc's  process  made  soda  cheaper  than  potash.  It  is  still 
largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap»  glass,  canstio  pot* 
ash,  and  other  compounds  of  potassium ;  but  sodium-salts  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  displaced  potassium-salts  in  commerce  and 
the  arts. 

498.  Carbonate  of  Poiasaium  and  Hydro^m  (EHCO,).— Tbk 
salt,  commonly  called  the  "bicarbonate''  of  potaasitim  (E,0, 
H,0, 2C0,),  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
throng^h  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium ;  crystals  of 
the  bicarbonate  will  be  deposited,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  require  about  4  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  When 
the  solution  of  this  salt  is  long  exposed  to  the  air,  or  boUed,  it 
loses  one*fourth  of  its  carbonic  add ;  when  the  dry  salt  is  fused, 
it  loses  half  its  carbonic  add,  and  is  conTerted  into  the  carbonate. 
It  is  a  valoable  salt  tx>  the  diemist  and  the  apothecary,  because  it 
can  be  readily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity ;  when  itself  made 
from  a  refined  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  may  be  advantageously 
used  as  the  material  from  which  to  prepare  odier  pure  compounds 
of  this  important  element. 

499.  HydtaU  of  Potassium  (KHO).— -The  mannfEusture  of  hy- 
drate of  potasdum,  from  carbonate  of  potasdum,  resembles,  in 
every  detail,  the  preparation  of  caustic  soda  from  carbonate  of 
sodium  (Exp.  233).  The  carbonate  of  potasdum  is  dissolved  in 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  deeomposed  by  a  cream  of 
lime ;  carbonate  of  ealdum  is  precipitated,  and  hydrate  of  potss- 
dum  remains  in  solution.  AU  that  has  been  said  of  the  oonoen- 
traticm  of  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  (§  488)  is  true,  alsfs 
of  hydrate  of  potassium. 

Hydrate  of  potasdum  is  a  hard,  whitish  substance,  possesang 
a  peculiar  odor  and  a  very  acrid  taste.  like  the  hydrate  of  so- 
dium,  it  rapidly  absorbs  mdstare  and  oarbonic  add  from  the  air; 
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aad  sinoe  the  carbonate  of  potossiuin  thus  fonned  is  a  deliquee- 
cent  salt,  this  change  wiQ  go  on  nntil  the  entire  mass  of  hydrate 
is  converted  into  a  syrup  of  the  oarbonate ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  hydrate  of  sodium,  the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid 
18  soon  arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  coating  of  non-deliquescent 
oarbonate  of  sodium  upon  the  surface  of  the  lump  of  hydrate.  In 
chemical  industries  and  speculations,  the  question  of  success  or 
failure  often  turns  on  such  points  as  this ;  the  advantage  of  a  new 
material,  for  example,  often  depends  upon  just  such  differences  as 
this  between  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash. 

500.  The  hydrate  of  potassium,  cast  into  small  sticks,  is  em- 
ployed by  physicians  as  a  cautery ,— a  use  which  illustrates  forcibly 
its  destructive  effect  upon  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  like 
hydrate  of  sodium,  its  solution  destroys  ordinary  paper,  and 
eannot  be  filtered  except  through  asbestos,  or  gun-cotton.  A 
clear  solution  is  best  obtained  by  decantation  from  the  subsided 
impurities.  All  vessels  made  of  materials  which  contain  silica 
are  attacked  by  this  caustic  solution;  and  even  platinum  is  slowly 
oxidized  in  its  presence ;  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  resist  it  best. 
This  hydrate,  like  that  of  sodium,  forms  soaps  with  oils  or  fats ; 
the  sodium-soaps  are  hard,  the  potassium-  soft.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature hydrate  of  potassium  volatilizes  without  change;  heat 
alone  cannot  decompose  the  caustic  alkalies.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory,  solutions  of  caustic  potash  aod  caustic  soda  are  in 
frequent  use  for  absorbing  acid  gases,  such  as  carbonic  add,  and 
especially  for  separating  the  hydrates  of  other  metals  from  solu- 
tions of  their  salts. 

JBxp,  244. — ^Dissolve  a  ciystal  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  in 
a  few  centimetres  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  several  drops 
ef  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (or  potash).  The  hydrate  of  copper  is 
precipitated  as  a  delicate,  blue^  insoluble  powder^  while  colorless  sul- 
phate of  sodium  (or  potassium)  remains  in  solution. 

CuSO,    +    SNaHO    m    CuH,0,    +    Ns^^. 
Ac^iAofe  of  Copper.  HydraU  of  Copper. 

Exp,  345. — Place  in  a  smsll  flask  4  or  6  grms.  of  chalk  or  msrble 
(carbonate  of  calcium),  and  7  or  8  c.  c.  of  water;  then  cautiously  add 
chlorhydric  acid,  little  by  little^  tmtil  effervescence  ceases  and  the 
ehalk  is  dissolved.    When  the  effervescence  is  not  yiolent,  the  flask 

2^ 
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may  be  warmed  to  facilitate  the  prooesB  of  soliitimi.  A  rather  odi- 
centrated  solution  of  chloride  of  aJcium  wiU  thus  be  obtained. 

CaCO,    +    2HC1    a    CaCl,    +    H,0    +    CO,. 
CarhonaU  of  Calekim,        Chloride  of  Calcmni, 

Add  to  this  solution  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  ib 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  A  white  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  caldun 
will  immediately  appear,  since  this  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  the  meo- 
struum;  while  chloride  of  sodium  will  be  found  in  the  clear  solution. 

OaClj    +    2NanO    »    OaHA    +    ^aCL 

Sydrate  of  Caleutm, 

501.  On  account  of  this  power  of  precipitating  other  hydrates 
from  solutions  of  their  salts,  the  caustic  alkalies  are  often  called 
itrong  bases,  as  he  is  the  strongest  wrestler  who  throws  his  ad- 
versary ;  but  this  term  **  strong"  is  applied  to  bases  and  adds  so 
confusedly  as  to  be  frequently  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in 
classification.  Thus,  if  the  reaction  which  oocurs  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  caustic  soda  (Exp.  233),  between  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  hydrate  of  calcium,  be  compared  with  the  reaction  last  given 
between  chloride  of  calcium  and  hydrate  of  sodium,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  first  calcium  displaces  sodium,  while  in  the  second 
sodium  displaces  calcium ;  in  the  one  case  hydrate  of  sodium  is 
eliminated  from  the  reaction,  and  in  the  other  hydrate  of  calcium. 
So  of  adds ;  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  that,  of  two 
adds,  now  the  one  and  now  the  other  will  be  stronger,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  at  which  the  contest  between  them  takes 
place,  or  other  eztrinsio  conditions.  Thus  SDlphuric  acid  is  at 
certain  temperatures  capable  of  displacing  phosphoric  add  or 
boradc  add,  but  at  high  temperatures  both  these  acids  displace 
it  (§§  294,  448).  It  is  obrious  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
<<  strength  "  must  be  very  Tague  and  unsatisfactory  when  applied 
to  relations  thus  capable  of  actual  reversal.  Two  general  prin- 
ciples, however,  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  comparativs 
study  of  such  reactions ;  these  are : — 1st.  When  fi^m  all  or  part 
of  the  elements  of  any  mixture  of  liquefied  materials  a  substance 
can  be  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  the  existing  menstruum,  that 
substance  will  separate  in  the  solid  state ;  2nd.  When  from  all 
or  part  of  the  elements  of  a  solid  or  liquid  mixture  a  substance 
can  be  oompoonded  which  is  volatile  at  the  exbting,  or  induced, 
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temperaturey  that  snbetance  will  be  eliminated  in  the  gaseous 
state.  In  either  case  such  interchange  of  atoms  as  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  the  eliminated  substance,  takes  place,  and 
the  remaining  elements  necessaiily  adjust  themselves  to  new  re- 
lations. Sucb  insoluble  precipitates  often  present  peculiarities  of 
color  or  texture  by  which  they  may  be  recognized ;  and  such 
Tolatile  gases  may  frequently  be  identified  by  their  color,  odor, 
or  specific  gravity,  or  by  the  chemical  effects  which  the/  are 
capable  of  producing.  If  every  chemical  element  were  known  to 
yield,  under  attainable  conditions,  a  characteristic  precipitate,  or 
to  evolve  a  peculiar  and  recognizable  gas,  the  analytical  chemist 
would  possess  the  means  of  detecting  every  element  with  cer- 
tainty. This  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case,  and  chemical  analysis 
is  chiefly  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  solubility 
and  volatility  which  belong  to  a  great  variety  of  chemical  sab- 
stances  with  whose  appearance  and  prominent  properties  the 
analyst  has  previously  made  himself  acquainted ;  of  these  sub- 
stances many  are  common,  but  not  a  few  rare  and  useless,  except 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  analyst. 

There  exists  an  anhydrous  oxide  of  potassium,  K^O,  and  also 
a  peroxide.  The  anhydrous  oxide  K,0  is  a  gray,  inodorous,  hard, 
brittle  solid ;  it  melts  a  little  above  a  red  heat,  but  volatilizes 
only  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

602.  Alkalimetry. — Since  the  value  of  the  carbonates  and  hy- 
drates of  sodium  and  potassium,  as  they  are  manufactured  and 
consumed  on  the  large  scale  in  the  chemical  arts,  is  generally  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  alkaK  which  they  contain  ready  to 
enter  into  chemical  combination,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
quick  and  easy  method  of  determining  how  much  available  alkali 
any  sample  of  these  substances  really  contains.  The  impurities 
which  most  frequently  contaminate  the  carbonate  of  potassium 
are  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  silicic 
acid,  lime,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron ;  the  commonest  im- 
purities of  carbonate  of  sodium  are  the  chloride  and  sulphate 
of  sodium,  as  might  readily  be  inferred  from  consideration  of  the 
process  by  which  the  carbonate  is  manufactured.  Some  sulphite 
of  sodium  also  is  not  infrequently  present  in  commercial  soda- ash. 
Both  carbonates  are  apt  to  contain  small  proportions  of  the  hy- 
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drates ;  bnt  bb  the  hydrates  are  quite  as  Talnable  for  most  uses 
as  the  earbonates,  weight  for  weight,  tiiis  admixture  is  not  incon- 
Tenient.  In  the  common  methods  of  testing  the  carbonates,  the 
hydrates  present  are  estimated  as  available  alkali,  but  are  made 
no  separate  account  ot 

It  would  be  fi^reign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
alkalimetry ;  the  process  oonsiBts  essentially  in  ascertaining  how 
much  dilute  sulphuric  add  of  a  known  strength  is  required  t» 
neutralize  exactly  a  known  weight  of  the  sample  examined.  The 
requisites  are  a  graduated  burette  (Appendix,  §  21),  a  standard 
add,  pure  carbonate  of  sodium  wherewith  to  prepare  this  add, 
and  a  colored  solution,  sendtiye  to  both  acid  and  alkali,  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  neutralization.  The  following  experiment  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  manipulation  required  in  this  sort  of  anal3rsiB, 
which,  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  is  of  very  general  appHeation 
in  technical  chemistry.  The  general  method  is  called  vciumeiric, 
because,  when  once  the  standard  liquids  are  prepared,  quantita- 
tiye  results  are  obtained,  not  by  weighing,  but  by  measuring  the 
bulk  of  liquid  consumed  in  the  testing. 

Mkp,  246. — ^Weigh  out  accurately  5  gnns.  of  pure  anhydrous  caxho- 
nate  of  sodium ;  transfer  it  to  a  flask  or  beaker  having  the  capadty  of 
about  400  c.  c. ;  dissolve  it  in  aboat  200  c  c  of  water,  and  color  the 
solution  blue  with  about  2  c.  c.  of  a  violet  tincture  of  Mtmua.  To  pie- 
pare  this  tincture,  digest  1  part  of  litmus  in  6  parts  of  water,  qd  a 
water-bath,  for  several  hours ;  filter ;  divide  the  blue  liquid  into  two 
equal  portions,  and  stir  one  half  repeatedly  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  color  just  appears  red ;  then  add  the 
other  blue  half,  together  with  one  part  of  alcohol,  and  keep  the  tinctore 
in  a  small  open  bottle.    In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tinctore  fades. 

Mix  about  60  grrns.  of  strong  sulphuric  add  with  600  c  c.  of  water 
and  let  the  mixture  cool  (§  233).  Fill  a  60  c  c.  MohrV  burette  (Ap- 
pendix, §  21)  up  to  the  0  mark  with  the  cold  dilute  acid.  Place  the 
flask  or  beaker  containing  the  soda  solution  beneath  the  burette,  gently 
press  the  spring-clip,  end  allow  the  add  to  flow  gradually  into  the  soda 
solution,  stirring  the  while,  until  the  color  of  the  liquid  changes  to  a 
wine-red;  then  place  the  flask  or  beaker  over  a  lamp,  and  bring  the 
liquid  to  ebullition ;  the  dissolved  carbonic  add  will  be  driven  out,  snd 
the  liquid  will  again  become  blue;  more  acid  is  then  added  to  the 
nearly  boiling  fluid,  the  vessel  being  occasionally  placed  over  the  lamp, 
until  the  color  of  the  Uquid  becomes  red,  slightiy  inclining  to  yellow. 
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Wlien  tike  point  of  astturatioii  U  approadkiiig,«dd  the  acSd  two  diops  at 
a  time,  and  after  each  fresh  addition  dip  a  fine  glaas  lod  into  ^e  fluids 
and  make  with  it  two  spots  on  a  slip  of  fine  Uue  litnxus-paper,  reading 
the  volume  each  time,  and  marking  the  number  of  centimetres  between 
the  two  spots.  Continue  this  operation  until  the  spots  on  the  paper 
appear  distinctly  red ;  then  dry  the  paper  and  take  for  the  correct 
number  that  figure  which  stands  between  those  two  spots  which  just 
remain  red  when  dry. 

For  some  eyes,  tineture  of  eoohineal  possesses  great  advantages  over 
tincture  of  litmus  as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization. 
The  tincture  of  cochineal  is  prepared  by  digesting  8  grma  of  powdered 
cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  60  c.  a  of  alcohol  and  200  c.  c  of  water,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  for  several  days.  The  tincture,  which  may 
be  either  decanted  or  filtered  from  the  residue,  has  a  ruby-red  color. 
The  caustic  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  change  the  color  to  a 
violet-carmine ;  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  acid-salts  make  it  orange ; 
to  carbonic  acid  it  is  nearly  indifferent.  10  or  16  drops  of  the  tincture 
are  sufficient  to  color  200  c  c.  of  liquid. 

Dilute  the  acid  which  remains  of  the  orig^al  600  o.  o.  with  enough 
water  to  give  a  fluid  of  which  exactly  60  c.  c  are  required  to  saturate 
6  grms.  of  pure  carbonate  of  sodium.  This  dilution  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows:— Suppose  that  40  c.  c  of  the  acid  have  proved  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize 6  grms.  of  the  pure  carbonate,  then  10  e.  c.  of  water  must  be 
added  to  every  40  c  c  of  the  acid.  460  c.  c.  of  the  original  dilute 
acid  remain ;  now,  as  40 :  460sl0  :  number  of  c.  c.  water  to  be  added 
s  116  c  c.  Dilute,  therefore,  the  acid  with  116  c.  c.  of  water,  using 
some  of  this  water  to  rinse  the  burette  which  contains  the  undiluted 
acid,  the  measuring-glass  which  may  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  volume  of  the  original  acid,  and  any  other  vessel  into  which 
it  may  have  been  temporarily  poured.  Of  this  diluted  acid,  60  c.  c 
should  exactiy  neutralize  6  grms.  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  so- 
dium. It  may  be  tested  by  again  weighing  out  6  grms.  of  the  pure 
carbonate,  and  repeating  the  volumetric  determination  precisely  as 
above  described.  If  the  work  has  been  well-  done,  the  standard  acid  j 
ivill  be  found  ready  for  use.  [ 

Weigh  out  6  grms.  of  common  soda-ash,  and  diasolve  in  about 
300  c  c.  of  water  whatever  of  the  sample  is  soluble;  repeat  upon  this 
liquid,  without  filtering,  the  volumetric  operation  of  the  last  experi- 
ment. The  number  oiJuUfc.  c.  of  standard  acid  used  gives  directiy 
the  percentage  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium  which  the 
sample  contains.  If  60  c.  c.  or  100  half  c.  c.  are  used,  the  sample  is 
pure  carbonate  of  sodium ;  if  40  c  c  or  80  half  c.  c.  are  used,  the 
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106        : 

Comhtning  weight  of 
NajCO,. 

106         ; 

Comhvitng  weight  of 
NajCO,. 

106         : 

Combmmg  weight  of 
Na,CO,. 


5 

w  «s  3-773; 

Grrms, 
NaaCO,. 

Grms, 
Na,H,0^ 

5        : 

Of  e  6-519 

Grrns, 
Na,CO,. 

ChrfM. 

5        : 

»  8  5-292. 

Qnna, 
Na,CO,. 

GriMn 

sample  is  eighty  per  eent  pure  carbonate,  and  twenty  per  oent.  water 
and  other  impnrities. 

503.  When  an  acid  has  been  prepared,  of  which  50  o.  c.  ^Eaetly 
neutralize  5  grms.  of  pure  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  calculation  only  to  determine  how  much  hydrate  of  sodium, 
how  much  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  how  much  hydrate  of 
potassium  the  same  50  c.  c.  acid  will  neutralize.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  proportions  required,  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium 
being  39*1 ; — 

:  80        B 

Com.  wL  of 

138-2      = 

Com.  wt,  of 
K,CO,. 

112-2      » 
Com.  wt.  of 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  these  four  substances 
which  are  equivalent  in  neutralizing-  or  combining-power: — 

5-000  grms.  of  carbonate  of  sodium     ^  i_    *.  j  v    -a 

o  -^ro  1-  J    X  \  ^^  saturated  by  50  c.  c 

3-/7d    „      „  hydrate     „        „         I    ^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^ 

6-519    „      „  carbonate  of  potassium  f  ^^ 

5-292    „      „  hydrate     „        „         J  *^'*^^'*^  *^^ 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  a  given  weight  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  will  saturate  more  silicic  acid  or  more  M,  or  will  give  off 
more  carbonic  add  than  the  same  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  that  the  hydrate  of  sodium  is  also  more  efficient,  gramme  for 
gramme,  than  the  hydrate  of  potassium.  These  facts  are  to  be 
inferred  at  once  from  the  atomic  weights  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
which  are  23  and  39-1  respectively ;  they  have  had  their  weight 
in  bringing  about  the  rapid  substitution  of  sodium-salts  for  potas- 
sium-salts in  the  diemical  arts. 

504.  Potassium  (K). — ^This  element,  like  sodium,  is  made  from 
its  carbonate  by  heating  intensely  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and 
charcoal,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction, 

K,CO,  +  2C  «  2K  +  SCO. 
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The  apparatoB  employed  is  siinilar  to  that  described  in  treating 
of  sodium  (§  487) ;  and  as  potassium  closely  resembles  sodium,  the 
same  general  method  is  followed,  and  the  same  precautions  are 
observed.  A  second  distillation  of  the  omde  potassium  is  abso- 
lutely essential^  because,  if  it  be  neglected,  a  black,  detonating 
oompound  of  uncertain  composition  is  formed,  which  explodes 
Tiblently  upon  the  slightest  friction. 

Potassium  is  a  silver- white  substance,  of  very  brilliant  lustre, 
which  is  brittle  at  0^,  soft  as  wax  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fdses 
at  62^*5,  and  is  volatQe  at  a  red  heat.  In  its  soft  state,  two  dean 
surfaces  can  be  welded  together  like  iron.  It  is  lighter  than 
water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  0*865.  It  is  almost  in- 
stantaneously oxidized  by  air  and  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and,  when  heated,  by  nearly  every  gas  or  liquid  which  con- 
tains oxygen.  like  sodium,  it  must  therefore  be  collected  and 
kept  under  naphtha,  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  At  moderate 
temperatures,  potassium  readily  absorbs  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  and  enters  into  direct  combination  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellxurium.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  intense  chemical  energy  (§§  85, 
97,411). 

JBzp.  247. — ^Throw  a  piece  of  potassium,  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  upon 
some  cold  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  bottle,  and  place  a  card  or 
glass  plate  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  potassium  decomposes 
the  water,  and  evolves  heat  enough  to  kindle  the  hydrogen  which  is 
given  off;  this  hydrogen  bums  with  a  purplish-red  color,  imparted  to 
the  flame  by  a  minute  quantity  of  vaporized  solid.  This  color  is  cha- 
racteristic of  potassium  compounds,  as  a  yellow  color  is  characteristic 
of  sodium  compounds. 

505.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  fh>m  what  kind  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbon  potassium  is  pre- 
pared. The  material  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  preparation  is 
the  potassium-salt  of  a  vegetable  add  ridi  in  carbon,  which,  when 
decomposed  by  heat  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is  exduded,  yields 
carbonate  of  potassium  and  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbon. 
While  grape-juice  is  bdng  converted  into  wine  by  fermentation, 
a  stony  deposit,  caDed  ''  tartar,"  which  is  sometimes  gray  and 
sometimes  reddish,  fastens  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  casks 
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which  eontain  the  fermented  juice.  When  fi«ed  by  reerystalHn- 
tion  from  adhering  ooloring-matterB,  this  crystalline  anddifR- 
cnltly  soluble  substance  is  a  white  salt,  acid  and  cooling  to  tiie 
taste.  It  is  an  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  and  is  commonly  cslled 
^'  cream  of  tartar."  When  tkU  substance,  or  crude  tartar,  is 
heated  in  a  corered  crucible  until  it  ceases  to  emit  combustible 
yapors,  the  cooled  residue  is  found  to  consist  of  a  porous  mass  d. 
carbonate  of  potassium,  intimately  mixed  with  very  finely  divided 
carbon*  This  mixture  is  the  best  material  from  which  to  pre- 
pare potassium ;  it  is  also  an  excellent  flux,  useful  in  assaying 
the  ores  of  the  common  metals.  In  wine-producing  countries 
considerable  quantities  of  excellent  carbonate  of  potassium  are 
prepared  from  the  deposits  of  the  wine- vats,  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  out  of  the  ignited  tartar  and  purifj^g  the  salt,  so  ez« 
tracted,  by  recrystallisation.  The  carbonate  so  obtained  is  tiie 
purest  source  of  hydrate  of  potassium  for  laboratory  use. 

506.  Chloride  of  JPbtassium  (£G1).— This  salt  is  a  subordinate 
source  of  potassium  compounds.  It  is  extracted  in  considersble 
quantity  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  alum,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potassium.  It  occurs  native,  sometimes  pure,  but  more  fre- 
quently mixed  or  combined  with  other  chlorides.  The  chloride 
of  potassium  is  capable  of  uniting  with  most  other  metallic  chlo- 
rides, forming  crystallizable  double  salts.  The  natire  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium  (£[Cl,MgCl2,6H,0)  has  be- 
come of  late  years  a  productive  source  of  potassium-salts.  This 
mineral  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  from  the  cooled  solution  the 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  out,  while 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  remains  in  solution.  Chloride  of 
potassium  occurs  also  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  and  other  salts  in  sea- water  and  brine-springs,  and  is 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  (§  517),  the  purification  of  nitre  (§  514),  and  in  seve- 
ral other  manufacturing-operations.  It  may  be  prepared  directly 
from  potassium  and  chlorine,  or  from  the  carbonate  or  hydrate 
of  potassium  and  chlorhydric  acid. 

Chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  looks 
and  tastes  like  common  salt,  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  air,  de* 
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crepitates  when  heated,  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  rolatiHses 
Qnchanged  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  somewhat  more  vola- 
tile than  common  salt,  is  more  soluble  in  water,  and  produces  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  in  dissolving.  This  chloride  enters  into 
some  highly  crystalline  eompounds,  of  curious  composition,  of 
which  the  product  of  the  following  experiment  may  serve  as  aa 
example : — 

Exp,  248.-~By  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  dissolve  6  grms.  of  powdered 
red  chromate  of  potassium  in  8  grms.  of  strong  chlorhydiic  acid, 
avoiding  evolution  of  chlorine.  When  the  powder  is  dissolved,  allow 
the  solalion  to  cool ;  flat,  red  prisms  will  crystallize  from  the  liquid. 
This  compound  ttoswers  to  the  fonnula  K01,GxO|.  It  is  decomposed 
by  solution  in  water. 

K,0,20rO,  +  2H01  »  2(KCa,0rOJ  +  H,0. 
Red  ChnrnkotB 
of  Fotamum, 

507.  Bromide  of  Potasiium  (KBt)  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  which 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  closely  resembles  in  all  its  properties 
the  chloride.  Potassium  and  bromine  unite  directly,  with  inflam- 
mation and  violent  detonation,  the  bromide  being  the  product  of  the 
reaction.  When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
vntil  the  liquid  aoquires  a  permanent  yellowish  tinge,  a  mixture 
of  bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium  is  produced : — 

GKHO  +  6Br  «  6KBr  +  KBrO,  +  SH^O. 

The  mixed  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  current  of  sulphy- 
drio  add  is  passed  through  the  solution  to  reduce  the  bromate : — 

KBrO,  +  3H,8  s:  KBr  =  3H,0  +  38. 

The  liquid  is  then  gentiy  warmed  to  expd  the  excess  of  gas, 
filtered  from  the  deposited  sulphur,  and  evaporated  until  the  bro- 
mide crystallizes.  The  salt  has  lately  come  into  use  in  medicine 
as  a  sedative. 

508.  Iodide  of  Fotastium  (KI), — This  valuable  medicine  and 
photographic  material  may  be  procured  by  adding  iodine  to  a  so- 
Intion  of  hydrate  of  potassium  until  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and 
gently  igniting  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  pro- 
cess and  the  reaction  are  the  same  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bromide,  except  that  the  iodate  may  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone 
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and  does  not  require  redmotion  by  solphurettod  hydrogen.  A 
better  mode  of  preparing  the  iodide  of  potaasiom  is  to  be  found 
in  the  deoompoeition  of  iodide  of  iron  by  carbonate  of  potasdnm. 

Digest  4  grms.  of  iodine  and  2  grms.  of  iron  filings  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  20  c  0.  of  water ;  iodide  of  iron  (Felji)  is  formed  under 
these  conditions  by  direct  union  of  the  elements.  The  liquid  is  then 
transferred  to  a  flask  and  boiled,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium is  added  by  small  portions  so  long  as  a  precipitate  occurs.  The 
solutioni  filtered  from  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  irony  yields  on  OTi- 
poration  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  potassium  ordinarily  erystallizes  in  semiopaqoe  eubes. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  has  a  sharp  taste,  melts  below  a  red 
heat,  and  volatilizes  unchanged  at  a  low  red  heat  It  is  rerj 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  dissolving  produces  a  considerable  fall  of 
temperature.  Alcohol  also  freely  dissolves  this  salt.  The  facility 
with  which  the  salt  is  decomposed  and  its  iodine  liberated  by 
chlorine,  ozone,  and  nitric  add  has  been  already  amply  illustrated 
(Exps.  70,  72,  76). 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  medicine ;  it  is  not  poi* 
sonous  even  in  doses  of  5  to  20  grms.  Its  solution  in  water  dis- 
solves iodine  to  a  large  extent,  acquiring  thereby  a  dark-brown 
color.  This  brown  solution  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a 
vehicle  for  iodine ;  it  is  also  useM  to  the  photographer  for  re- 
moving from  the  skin  the  stains  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is,  further,  employed  in  the  photographic  pro- 
cess upon  glass,  to  produce  in  the  substance  of  the  film  of  collo- 
dion a  deposit  of  iodide  of  silver  by  double  decomposition  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

509.  Cyamde  o/Batassium  (KCN). — ^The  elements  which  make 
part  of  the  whitish,  soluble,  fusible,  and  deliquescent  solid  which 
beaiti  this  name  are  potassium,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  At  a  bright- 
red  heat  these  three  elements  will  come  together  to  form  this  salt 
out  of  quite  a  variety  of  materials,  and  under  quite  various  oir« 
cumstances.  When  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  at  a  bright-red 
heat,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  When  nitrogenous  organic 
matters  are  fused  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  the 
cyanide  is  formed.     In  presence  of  iron  scraps  or  filings,  this 
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mixture  prodncet  a  oommon  cyanide,  containing  potasednm,  iron, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  known  in  the  arts  as  "  yellow  pmssiate 
of  potash,"  and  to  chemists  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam.  If  this 
"  prussiate  "  be  ignited  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  is  decompourd 
into  cyanide  of  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  a  compound  of  iron  with 
carbon: — 

4KCN,Fe(CBr),  =  4KCN  +  2N  +  PeC,. 

In  the  blast-fdmaces  in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted  with  coal 
or  coke,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  often 
produced,  the  nitrogen  being  probably  denved  from  the  torrents 
of  nitrogen  which  the  blast  of  air  carries  into  the  furnace.  In- 
stead of  igniting  the  yellow  prussiate  alone,  a  more  economical 
process  is  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  the  prussiate  with  carbonate  of 
potassium.  This  method  saves  aU  the  cyanogen  in  the  prussiate; 
but  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed  with  cyanate  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium : — 

K^e(CN),  +  K,CO,  =  6K(CN)  +  K(CN)0  +  CO,  +   Fe. 

The  presence  of  these  impurities  does  not  injure  the  cyanide  for 
many  of  its  uses. 

Cyanide  of  potassiimi  is  of  great  use  in  galyanio  gilding  and 
silvering,  since  the  eyanides  of  gold  and  silver  are  both  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Its  solution  dissolves  the 
sulphide  of  silver,  and  has  therefore  been  suggested  for  house- 
hold use  in  cleaning  silver- ware  ;  photographers  sometimes  use  it 
for  removing  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  hands ;  but  both 
these  applications  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  dangerous  and  in- 
expedient. The  cyanide  is  intensely  poisonous,  not  only  when 
taken  internally,  but  also  when  brought  into  contact  with  an 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  cut,  or  scratch.  As  a  reducing  agent, 
cyanide  of  potassium  has  great  power ;  it  is  especially  useful  in 
blowpipe  reactions  (Exp.  132). 

510.  Sulphides  of  Poton*um.^Potassium,  heated  in  sulphur- 
vapor,  takes  fire  readily,  and  bums  brilliantly.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  five  difierent  compounds  of  potassium  and  sulphur, 
corresponding  to  the  formulce  K^S,  K^Sj^,  K^Sg,  K^S^  and  K^S,;  and 
there  is  a  sulphydrate  £HS,  analogous  to  the  hydrate  EHO. 

Exp,  249. — HBAt,  gently,  a  thorough  mixture  of  10  gnns.  of  diy 
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powdered  cadbonate  of  potawiam  and  6  grnuL  of  aolpluiry  in  a  corered 
earthen  or  iron  crucible,  until  efferreaceDce  ceases  and  the  mass  flovi 
quietly.  The  fiiaed  mass  has  a  yellowish-biown  color,  and  consists  ot 
tersulphide,  quinquisulphide,  and  intermediate  sulphides  of  potassium, 
mixed  with  sulphate,  and  often  with  carbonate  of  potassium ;  it  a 
called  '^  liver  of  suiphiur."  This  substance,  dissolved  in  water,  giv«  a 
greenish  solution,  trom  which  dilute  acids  liberate  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  precipitate  milk  ot  sulphur  ($  ld8).  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  is  strong  enough  to  eflect  this  decomposition :  hence  the  solid 
substance  and  its  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  smell  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  ;— 

K,S,  -f  HjSO*  =  K,S04  +  H,S  +  2S. 

The  chief  use  of  liver  of  sulphur  is  in  the  medical  treatmaDt  of  aUih 
diseases. 

511.  When  sulphydric  acid  gas  ia  passed  to  aataration  into  a 
eolation  of  caustic  potash,  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained,  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  sulphydrate  EHS.  It  has  no  perma- 
nency, quickly  absorbing  oxygen  and  turning  yellow. 

All  the  sulphides  of  potassium  are  brown  solids,  having  an  al- 
kaline reaction  to  test-paper,  and  smelling  of  sulphydric  acid. 
Their  solutions  are  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  sulphur 
is  deposited  from  them. 

612.  Sulphate  of  Potassium  (E[,SOJ. — ^This  anhydrous  salt 
crystallizes  in  transparent  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  hexa- 
gonal pyramids,  and  consequently  bears  some  resemblance  to 
common  quarts  crystals.  The  salt  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
form  double  sulphates  ;  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium is  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium-salts 
from  sea-water.  It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
of  the  double  sulphates,  which  are  called  alums  from  the  name  of 
the  commonest  member  of  the  dass,  the  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potassium. 

513.  Sulphate  of  Potassium  and  Hydrogen  (EH80  J. — This  salt, 
commonly  called  the  '^  bisulphate,"  is  formed  on  a  lai^  scale  as 
a  residuary  product  whenever  nitric  acid  is  manufactured  from 
nitrate  of  potassium.  When  ignited,  its  orystals  lose  half  their 
acid: — 

2(li:H80J  «  K,80,  +  H,SO,; 

and  the  salt  is  therefore  sometimes  used  as  a  flux,  in  cases  where 
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the  action  of  a  strong  add  is  required  at  a  high  temperature  upon 
salts  or  oxides  with  which  it  maj  be  fused.  Platinum  tools  may 
be  cleaned  bj  fusing  this  salt  in  or  upon  them. 

614.  Nitrate  of  Potamum  (K2J0,). — ^This  valuable  salt,  com- 
monly called  saltpetre,  is  very  widely  diffused  as  a  natural  pro- 
duct, being  indeed  seldom  wholly  wanting  in  a  productive  soil,  or 
in  spring-  or  river-water.  At  many  localities  it  is  found  in 
caverns  or  caves  in  calcareous  formations ;  but  the  prineipal  com- 
mercial source  of  the  salt  is  the  soil  of  certain  tropical  regions, 
especially  of  districts  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  where  the 
nitrate  is  found  disseminated  through  the  upper  portion  of  the 
soil,  or  forming  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface,  but  never 
extending  lower  than  the  depth  to  which  the  air  can  easily 
penetrate. 

This  natural  production  of  nitrates  appears  to  result  mainly  from  the 
putrefaction  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  in  presence  of  the  air 
and  of  alkaline  or  earthy  bases  capable  of  fixing  the  nitric  acid  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed.  The  well-waters  of  towns,  contaminated  by  neighbor- 
ing sewers  and  cesspools,  nearly  always  contain  nitrates.  The  decay 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  promoted  by  a  hot  sun  and 
a  moist  atmosphere,  is  a  never-failing  source  of  ammonia ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  production  of  ammonia  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  nitrification.  In  the  artificial  production  of  nitrates  in  tem- 
perate climates,  the  supposed  natural  conditions  have  been  roughly 
imitated.  In  the  old  saltpetre  *^  plantations  "  of  European  countriesi 
nitrate  of  calcium  was  produced  by  mixing  decomposing  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  with  cinders,  chalk,  marl,  and  so  forth,  moistening  the 
mass  repeatedly  with  leachings  of  manure-heaps,  exposing  it  freely  to 
the  air  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  lixiviating.  The  nitrate  of 
calcium,  which  was  the  main  product,  was  then  converted  into  salt- 
petre by  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  potassium. 

The  saltpetre  is  extracted  from  the  earth  which  contains  it  by  lixi- 
viation,  evaporation,  and  crystallization ;  but  inasmuch  as  for  most  uses 
it  is  required  in  a  very  pure  state,  the  crude  salt  must  generally  be  re- 
fined. The  common  impurities  of  crude  saltpetre  are  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  chloride  of  potassium.  In  order  to  separate  these  chlorides, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  of  potassium  is  four 
times  as  soluble  in  boiling  water  as  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  six 
times  as  soluble  as  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  crude  saltpetre  is 
treated  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  at  boiling  all  the 
nitrate  of  potassium,  but  not  all  t>f  the  chloride  of  sodium  beside.  This 
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residual  salt  ia  scooped  out  of  the  yessel  in  whicli  the  solution  is 
effected,  and  the  solution,  after  being  somewhat  diluted,  is  boiled  with 
a  little  glue,  to  coagulate  the  coloring-matters  and  other  soluble  dirt, 
and  sweep  the  liquid  clean  by  means  of  the  adhesiye  scum  which  rises 
to  the  surface.  The  strong,  dear  solution  is  then  transferred  to  shallow 
crystallizing  pans,  and  left  at  rest  if  large  crystals  are  desired ;  if  small 
ciystals  are  preferable,  the  liquid  is  constantly  stirred  firom  the  moment 
that  crystallization  begins ;  the  saltpetre  is  then  deposited  in  a  crystal- 
line powder,  called  saltpetre-flour.  The  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  are  nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  water  as  in  hot ;  but  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  only  one-eighth  as  soluble  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  as  in  boiling  water.  Hence  the  chlorides  remain  in 
the  mother-liquor,  while  the  nitrate  rapidly  separates  from  the  solution 
as  it  cools.  The  ciystals  of  saltpetre  are  drained,  and  then  washed 
with  a  solution  ot  saltpetre  saturated  in  the  cold.  This  solution  takes 
up  the  adhering  chlorides,  but  leares  the  pure  nitrate  of  potassium 
undissolved. 

Large  quantities  of  saltpetre  are  now  made  by  decomposing  nitrate 
of  sodium  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  When,  through  goremmentsl 
interference,  the  East-Indian  supply  of  saltpetre  is  checked,  tbiB 
method  is  resorted  to  with  adyantage.  Tartar,  and  the  ashes  of  tiie 
beetroot-sugar  manufacture,  are  good  sources  of  potash  to  be  applied 
to  this  purpose.  Crude  nitrate  of  sodium  contains  so  much  chloride 
of  sodium,  that  it  is  desirable  to  purify  it  for  this  use  by  prerious  re- 
crystallization  ]  otherwise  potash  would  be  unprotitably  consumed  in 
converting  chloride  ot  sodium  into  chloride  of  potassium.  One  of  the 
processes  for  converting  the  nitrate  of  sodium  into  nitrate  of  potassium 
consists  simply  in  adding  the  nitrate  of  sodium  to  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium ;  a  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  so^ 
dium  takes  place,  and  this  precipitate  is  removed  as  fiEist  as  it  former 
until  no  more  appears ;  from  the  cooled  liquid  saitpetre-fiour  is  d^ 
posited.  The  carbonate  of  potassium  may  be  replaced  in  this  proce« 
by  chloride  of  potassium.    NaN0,4-KGl»£N0,-t-NaCl. 

515.  Nitrate  of  potassiam  is  white,  inodorous,  and  anhydrous, 
and  has  a  cooling,  bitter  taste.  When  pure,  it  is  permanent  ia 
the  air, — a  fact  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  nse 
of  this  salt  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Were  it  hygro- 
scopic, like  nitrate  of  sodium,  it  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
use.  Saltpetre  is  one  of  those  few  potassium-salts  which  cannot 
be  wholly  replaced  in  the  arts  by  the  corresponding  sodium^^salt. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  especially  in  hot  water ;  it  melts  below 
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a  red  heat  to  a  oolorless  liquid  without  loss  of  substance,  but  at  a 
red  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  suffers  decomposition.  Its 
most  marked  chemical  characteristic  is  its  oxidizing-power.  It 
deflagrates  in  the  flre  with  charcoal,  sulphur,,  phosphorus,  and 
other  combustible  bodies ;  when  ignited  in  contact  with  copper 
or  iron  (Exp.  46),  it  converts  these  metals  into  oxides ;  and  it 
even  oxidises  gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  It  is  on  the  oxidizing* 
power  of  saltpetre  that  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
and  fireworks,  and  in  the  preparation  of  matches,  depends. 

Arrange  10  grms.  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  and  20  or  30  grms.  of 
thin  copper-turnings,  or  small  bits  of  sheet  copper,  in  alternate  layers, 
in  a  covered  copper  crucible,  and  expose  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour 
to  a  moderate  red  heat.  Dissolve  out  the  cooled  mass  with  water,  and 
let  the  liquid  stand  in  a  tail,  closed  bottle  until  the  oxide  of  copper  has 
settled  to  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  a  pure  solution  of 
caustic  potash ;  indeed  this  is  an  excellent  method  of  preparing  pure 
hydrate  of  potasmum  for  use  in  analysLs : — 

SKNOa  +  60u  +  H,0  =  2KH0  +  6CuO  +  2N. 

Exp.  250. — ^Heat  10  or  .12  grms.  of  saltpeti'O,  gently,  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  until  it  melts ;  pour  the  melted  salt  out  on  a  cold  piece 
of  iron  or  stone ;  break  the  fused  mass  into  small  fragments,  and  fill 
an  ignition-tube,  12-15  cm.  long,  one-third  full  with  these  bits.  Heat 
the  tube  cautiously,  taking  pains  to  keep  all  the  salt,  when  once  melted, 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  At  a  red  heat,  oxygen,  pi}re  at  first,  is  slowly 
evolved,  and  maybe  collected  at  the  water-pan;  simultaneously  nitrite 
of  potaBfiium  (KNOj)  is  formed ;  at  a  second  stage  this  nitrite  is  itself 
decomposed,  and  the  escaping  oxygen  is  then  contaminated  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  nitrogen.  A  portion  of  the  gas  collected  may  be 
tested  with  a  glowing  splinter  (Exp.  6) ;  another  portion  may  be  mixed 
with  coal-gas,  and,  with  the  mixture,  bubbles  may  be  blown,  as  directed 
in  Exp.  30  \  the  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  explosive. 

This  experiment  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  saltpetre  itself  is  not 
explosive,  and,  in  the  second  place,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  feust 
that  frightful  explosions  do  often  occur  when  storehouses  containing 
saltpetre  are  bumed.  Carburetted  hydrogen,  such  as  was  obtained  in 
Exp.  151  (represented  by  the  coal-gas  in  the  last  experiment),  is 
evolved  from  the  wood-work  of  the  burning  building,  wherever  the 
wood  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air ;  meanwhile  oxygen  is  given 
off  from  the  ignited  saltpetre,  and  whenever  these  two  gases  mix  in  the 
requisite  proportions,  and  their  mixture  comes  in  contact  with  a  fiamOy 
a  violent  explosion  inevitably  ensues. 
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£xp.  251. — ^DiuoIto  5  grms.  of  saltpetre  in  20  a  o»  of  water;  dip 
stripe  of  bibulous  paper  in  the  solution,  and  dry  them ;  this  paper, 
once  kindled,  will  smoulder  away  till  consumed.  It  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  fireworkS;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pastiUea  and  aromalic 
fumigating  paper. 

Exp,  262.  —Mix  6  grms.  of  powdered  saltpetre  with  1  grm.  of  drr 
powdered  charcoal ;  place  the  mixture  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  and  ijr* 
nite  it  with  a  hot  wire.  When  the  deflagration  is  over,  a  white  solid 
will  be  found  upon  the  porcelain.  DissolYe  this  solid  in  a  few  drops 
of  water ;  the  solution  will  be  alkaline  to  test-paper ;  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  dilute  acid;  a  brisk  effervescence  marks  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  nitrate  has  oxidized  the  carbon  to  carbonic  acid,  part  d 
which  escaped  with  the  nitrogen  during  the  deflagration,  while  part 
entered  into  combination  with  the  potassium : — 

4KN0,  +  50  =  2K,C0,  +  800,  +  4N. 

Bxp,  258. — ^Place  80  gnns.  of  aaltpetre  in  a  small  beaker  witii  110 
e.  c.  of  water;  insert  a  thermometer  in  the  mixture,  and  observe  the 
Tery  considerable  &11  of  temperature  occasioned  by  the  solution  of  the 
salt  In  those  countries  where  saltpetre  is  cheap  and  ice  dear,  this 
property  of  the  salt  is  availed  of  for  the  refrigeration  of  drinks. 

516.  Gunpowder  is  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture  of  soft- 
wood charcoal  (§  382),  sulphur,  and  nitrate  of  potaawiuTn,  in  the 
proportions  of  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  to  10  or  12  per 
cent,  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients.  Though  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  chemical  compound,  we  may,  for  convenience'  sake,  express 
the  composition  of  gunpowder  by  the  formula  K^NjO^-l-S+SC, 
and  may  roughly  formulate  the  reactions  which  occur  when  it  is 
burned,  by  the  following  equation : — 

K.N,0,  +  8  -h  3C  -  3C0,  +  2N  +  K,S. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  combines 
with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  or,  at  the  least,  carbonic 
oxide,  while  the  sulphur  is  retained  by  the  potassium,  and  nitro- 
gen left  free.  Gunpowder  burns  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  it ;  it  has  no  need  of  air  for  its  c(mibu8tion,  but  can 
be  burned  in  any  closed  space— as  well,  for  example,  in  canisters 
under  water,  or  tightly  endoeed  in  the  chamber  of  a  g^un,  as  in 
free  air. 

From  the  formula,  it  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  a  very  kige 
proportion  *of  gas,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  solid  powder. 
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mnst  be  erolved  when  powder  is  burned.  Bnt  gunpowder  bumB 
rapidly  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  so  that  the  volume  of 
gas,  large  at  any  temperature,  is  enormously  expanded  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  gas  set  free 
in  the  barrel  of  a  gun  may  be  capable  of  occupying  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  times  as  much  space  as  the  powder  which  ge- 
nerated it.  An  enormous  pressure  is  thus  engendered  at  the  spot 
where  the  powder  bums,  and  to  this  pressure  some  part  of  the 
matter  which  confines  the  powder  must  yield.  In  the  case  of 
the  gun-barrel,  it  is  the  bullet  which  represents  the  weakest,  or 
breaking  side  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  powder  bums ;  but 
when  rocks  are  blasted,  then  the  packing,  or  "  tamping,"  which 
represents  the  ball,  is  made  so  firm  that  it  shall  be  stronger  than 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  drill-hole,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun.  In  case  the  walls  of  the  gun  can  be  disrupted 
more  readily  than  the  firmly  impacted  bullet  can  be  driven  out, 
then,  of  course,  the  gun  bursts ;  and,  conversely,  the  tamping  of 
a  drill-hole  is  thrown  out  if  it  be  less  firm  than  the  rock.  In  the 
case  of  the  gun-barrel,  a  part  of  the  effect  of  the  explosion  is  felt 
in  the  kick  or  recoil  of  the  gun. 

Though  the  equation  last  given  is  useful  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits 
the  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder, it  does  not  truly  express  the  solid  products  of  the  reac- 
tion. The  residue  of  the  combustion  reaUy  contains  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  it  consists 
mainly  of  sulphate  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potassium, 
togetber  with  some  hyposulphite  of  potassium,  and  a  trace  of  un- 
bumed  carbon.  £nou^  sulphide  of  potassium  is  always  present, 
however,  to  impart  the  offensive  odor  which  is  perceived  in  wash- 
ing a  foul  gun,  and  in  powder-smoke. 

Sxp,  254. — Pulverize,  9eparatefyy  28  grms.  of  nitrate  of  potassiiim, 
4  grms.  of  sulphur,  and  4  grms.  of  charcoal  Place  a  drop  or  two  of 
water  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  grind  into  it,  first,  the  charcoal,  and 
then  the  other  ingredients,  taking  care  to  add  enough  water  to  form  a 
]^lastic  dough.  After  the  mass  has  been  thoroughly  kneaded,  roll  out 
small  portions  of  it  between  two  pieces  of  board,  into  long  threads,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  fine  knitting-needle.  With  a  knife,  cut  Ihe  threads 
into  small  fragments  or  granules,  and  leave  the  gianuleer  in  a  warm 
room  to  dry.    The  thoroughly  dried  product  is  gunpowder;  and  the 
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manipulation  in  this  experiment  does  not  differ  essentially  from  tiw 
mode  of  manufacture  employed  in  the  powder-mills,  excepting  that  the 
granulation  is  there  effect^  by  passing  the  moist  paste  through  cul- 
lenders. 

The  sulphur  in  gunpowder  acts  mainly  as  a  kindling  matoiil 
(§  200).  In  powder  intended  for  use  in  guns,  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phur is  kept  comparatively  low,  since  any  excess  of  it  would  ooirode 
the  metal  of  the  gun. 

JBcfti.  266. — ^Enead  together,  as  in  Exp.  254,  7  grma.  of  powdered 
nitrate  of  potassium  and  1*6  grm.  of  moistened,  finely  powdered  chsr- 
coal.  Granulate  and  dry  the  product,  as  before,  and  compare  its  in- 
flammability with  that  of  the  gunpowder  prepared  m  Exp.  264,  by 
touching  small  heaps  of  each  with  a  red-hot  wire.  Mixtures  of  char- 
coal and  nitrate  of  potassium,  such  as  the  foregoing,  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

517.  ChloraU  of  Pota98tum  (KCIO,).— The  basis  of  the  kige 
use  now  made  of  this  beautiful  salt  in  medicine,  in  calico-print- 
ing, in  pyrotechny,  in  the  match-manufacture,  and  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  is  its  large  oxygen-contents.  It  is  an  oxidizing  agent 
of  the  most  vigorous  description. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  1  part  of  hydrate  of 
potassium  iu  8  parts  of  water  with  chlorine,  and  heating  the  liquid 
•ome  time  to  the  boiling-point  The  ultimate  result  may  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

6KH0  -♦-  601  =  KCIO,  +  6KC1  +  3H,0; 
but  the  process  has  two  stages,  which  are  sufficiently  described  in  $  124 
The  hot  solution,  left  to  itself,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorate 
in  anhydrous  six-sided  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  The  chlorate  is  freed  from  adh^ 
ring  chloride  by  recrystallization.  The  success  of  the  process  depends 
upon  the  very  different  solubilities  of  the  chlorate  and  the  chloride  of 
potassium.  At  the  temperature  of  their  saturated  boiling  solutions 
both  salts  are  about  equally  soluble ;  100  parts  of  water  will  dissolTe 
between  60  and  67  parts  of  either  salt;  but  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  100  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  80-40  parts  of  chloride 
of  potassiiun  and  only  6  or  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassium.  We  find 
here  the  explanation  of  the  &ct  that  chlorate  of  sodium  has  not  re- 
placed chlorate  of  potassium  in  the  arts.  The  chlorate  of  sodinm  is 
more  soluble  iu  water  at  all  temperatures  than  the  chloride  of  sodinm 
is,  while  both  are  exceedingly  soluble,  so  that  the  two  salts  cannot  be 
separated  by  crystallization.  This  process  of  crystallization  is  the 
..Q^emical  manufieicturer's  chief  reliance  in  refining  bo^  his  materials 
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and  his  products ;  and  the  purchaser  of  chemicals  finds  his  best  guaranty 
of  the  purity  of  his  commodities  in  the  peculiar  form,  lustre,  color,  and 
degree  of  transparency  which  characterize  the  crystals  of  every  crys- 
tallizahle  and  permanent  chemical  compound.  Hence  an  easily  crys- 
tallized permanent  salt,  of  characteristic  appearance,  like  chlorate  of 
potassium,  will  always  have  the  preference  over  one  which,  like  chlo- 
rate of  sodium,  can  be  crystallized  and  purified  only  with  difficulty, 
and  is  not  permanent  when  once  obtained.  The  chlorate  of  sodium  is 
deliquescent. 

The  waste  product  in  the  making  of  chlorate  of  potassium  by  the 
process  just  described  is  chloride  of  potassium,  a  comparatively  dear 
salt.  An  economy  is  effected  by  substituting  hydrate  of  calcium  for 
hydrate  of  potassium,  and  thus  making  the  secondary  product  chloride 
of  calcium  instead  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  one  equivalent  only  of  the 
chloride  of  potassium  is  then  required  instead  of  six  of  the  hydrate  of 
potassiuuL  An  excess  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  800  parts 
of  quicklime,  154  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  100  of  water. 
The  mass  is  heated  by  steam,  stirred  with  agitators,  filtered,  and  then 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  by  steam-heat ;  the  mass  is  then  redis- 
solved  in  hot  water  and  set  to  crystallize : — 

8CaO  +  KCl  +  6C1  =  KCIO3  +  SCaCl,. 

The  mother-liquor,  which:  contains  all  the  chloride  of  calcium,  may  be 
decomposed  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  in  which  event  a  very  finely 
divided  sulphate  of  calcium,  available  for  ''  stuffing  "  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  recovered, 
to  be  again  applied  to  the  production  of  the  chlorate ;  or  the  chloride- 
of-caldum  solution  may  be  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  in 
order  to  precipitate  a  very  finely  divided  carbonate  of  calcium,  which 
is  largely  employed  by  the  pharmaceutist  and  perfumer.  In  the  latter 
case,  chloride  of  sodium  has  to  be  thrown  away.  The  whole  manu- 
£M2tare  is  a  good  example  of  a  technical  chemical  process. 

518.  Chlorate  oi  potassium  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat ;  at  a 
moderate  temperature  it  yields  perchlorate  and  chloride  of  potas- 
Bium  (§  124) ;  but  at  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  oxygen  (Exp.  7): — ^KC10,»cKCl+30.  Chlorate 
of  potassium  is  so  prompt  an  oxidizing  agent  that  mixtures  of  it 
with  combustible  bodies  often  detonate  violently  when  struck  or 
heated  (Exps.  113, 157).  These  combustions  are  dangerous  un- 
less very  small  quantities  be  used.  It  has  been  often  proposed  to 
replace  gunpowder  by  such  mixtures ;  a  mixture  of  the  chlorate 
with  catechu,  or  some  similar  stable  substance  rich  in  tannin,  is 
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the  mo0t  promising  of  these  suggestions.  Strong  acids,  Hke  sid- 
phnric,  nitric,  and  chlorhydric  acids,  decompose  chlorate  of  potas- 
siam  with  evolution  of  oxides  of  chlorine,  or  of  chlorine  and  oxt< 
gen.  The  decomposition  is  often  attended  with  decrepitation,  and 
sometimes  with  a  flashing  light ;  combustihles,  b'ke  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, sugar,  and  resin,  are  inflamed  by  the  gases  evolved.  A 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  chlorhydric  add  is  used  in 
tozicological  investigations  as  an  oxidizing  agent  for  the  destrac- 
tion  of  organic  matter  (§  329).  The  following  formulffi  will  eluci- 
date some  of  these  reactions : — 

SKCIO, -I- 2H,80,  =  2aO,    +  KaO,    +2KHS0^      +  H,0 
8KaO,  -h  6HN0,  =  6KN0,  +  2KCiO^  +  6C1  -h  130  +  3H,0 
4KC10,  +  12HC1  «  4Ka     +  300,    4-  9C1  -»-  6H,0. 
JExp,  266. — ^Pour  into  a  conical  test-glass  2^^-30  c  c  of  water,  and 
throw  into  the  water  some  scraps  of  phosphorus,  weighing  together  not 
more  than  0*3  grm.,  and  3-4  grms.  of  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potassium. 
By  means  of  a  thistle-tube  bring  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  add 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  chlorate  at  the  bottom  of  the  glut. 
Then  withdraw  the  thistle-tube.    In  a  moment  the  phosphorus  is 
kindled,  and  bums  with  vivid  flashes  of  light  beneath  the  water.    An 
evolution  of  chlorine  accompanies  the  reaction. 

Exp.  257. — Rub  4  or  6  grms.  of  dean  chlorate  of  potassimn^  fiee 
from  dust,  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar.  In  powdering  dilo- 
rate  of  potassium^  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mortar  and  pesde  an 
perfectly  dean^  and  the  salt  free  from  organic  matter,  and  that  violent 
percussion  and  heavy  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  mortar  be 
wholly  avoided.  Place  the  powdered  chlorate  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
add  an  equal  bulk  of  dry  powdered  sugar  to  the  pile,  and^  witii  the 
fingers  and  a  piece  of  card,  mix  the  two  materials  thoroughly  together. 
Mixtures  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  organic  matter  are  liable  to 
explode,  if  strongly  rubbed  or  but  lightly  struck.  Wrap  the  mixtorB 
in  a  paper  cylinder,  and  place  the  cylinder  on  a  brick  in  a  strong 
draught  of  air ;  let  fall  upon  the  mixture  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acidfrom 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod ;  a  very  vivid  combustion  will  ensue,  with  the 
violet-colored  flame  characteristic  of  potassium. 

JExp.  268. — ^Mix  together,  on  paper^  with  the  precautions  above  de- 
scribed, 1  grm.  of  black  oxide  of  copper^  1  grm.  of  sulphur,  and  3-5 
grms.  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potassium.  Place  the  mixture,  indoeed 
in  a  paper  cylinder^  on  the  top  of  a  briak,  and  touch  it  with  a  hot 
wire ;  it  will  bum  vividly,  and  with  a  puxple  coloor  whidbi  is  prised  in 
pyrotechny. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

AKK0NIUK-SALX8. 

519.  The  hypothetical  metal  ammonium  (NH^)  is  a  deyice  for 
explaining  the  constitution  and  properties  of  one  well-defined 
class  out  of  the  several  classes  of  compounds  into  which  the  gas 
ammonia  enters.  This  class  of  compounds  is  that  which  results 
from  neutralizing  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  with  acids,  as 
in  the  following  reactions : — 

NH„H,0  +  H,80^  =  (NHJHSO^  +  H,0. 

Sulphate  of  Ammmtum 
and  Hydrogen, 

NH„H,0  +  HNO,  =  (NHJNO,  +  H,0. 

mUrate  of  Ammonium, 

Aecording  to  this  hypothesis,  the  oiystalline  salts  which  result 
from  such  neutralizations  contain  a  group  of  atoms  (NH J  which 
is  analogous  in  its  action  to  potassium  and  sodium,  and  which 
forms  salts  analogous  in  composition  to  the  potassium-salts.  Thus 
chloride  of  ammonium  (NH^)Cl  is  analogous  to  chloride  of  potas- 
sium KGl;  scdphate  of  ammonium  (NH^),60^  is  analogous  to 
sulphate  of  potassium  E^SO^,  and  so  forth  (§  91). 

All  the  actual  evidence  we  possess  of  the  separate  existence 
and  metallio  character  of  the  group  NH^  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing curious  hut  inconclusive  experiment :-~ 

Exp,  259. — ^Pour  8  or  10  o.  c.  of  mercury  into  a  small  flask,  and 
warm  the  mercury  over  a  gas-lamp ;  drop  upon  the  mercury  six  or 
eight  bits  of  metallic  sodium,  no  one  of  them  larger  than  a  hemp-seed. 
The  sodium  dissolves  with  some  spattering  in  the  warm  mercury,  and 
a  sodium  amalgam  is  thus  obtained.  Transfer  the  amalgam  to  a  tall 
glass  or  bottle  of  at  least  800  c.  a  capacity,  and  pour  over  it  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  amalgam  immediately 
begins  to  swell  up,  and  ultimately  increases  to  8  or  10  times  its  original 
bulk,  in  the  cold,  or  to  20  or  SO  times  if  the  polution  be  hot,  assuming 
a  pasty  consistency  like  that  of  soft  butter,  but  preserving  its  metallic 
lustre.  It  begins  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  and  if  it  is  placed  in  water,  this  decomposition  is  quite  rapid ; 
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hydrogen  gas  is  giyen  off  in  minute  bubbles;  and  ammonia  is  foimd  in 
the  solution.  This  curious  substance  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  ammonium  (NH4)  with  mercury ;  all  attempts,  howerer, 
to  isolate  the  ammonium  have  been  unsuccessfuL  The  proportioii 
of  ammonium  (P)  present  in  the  amalgam  is  extremely  minute,  not- 
withstanding the  great  change  of  bulk  and  properties  experienced  \ij 
the  mercury.  The  amalgam  is  said  to  contain  only  1  part  of  nitrogeD 
and  hydrogen  to  1800  parts  of  mercury. 

520.  Ammonium-salts  are  generally  isomorphons  with  potas- 
sium-salts. They  have  mostly  a  pungent,  saline  taste  ;  they  are 
colorless,  like  sodium-  and  potassimn-salts,  unless  the  adds  are 
colored ;  the  carbonates,  and  those  salts  which,  like  the  chloride 
and  iodide,  contain  no  oxygen,  are  volatile  at  a  moderate  heat 
without  decomposition ;  some  salts  lose  their  ammonia  when 
heated ;  if  the  acid  which  neutralized  this  ammonia  is  a  non- 
volatile substance,  like  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  remain  behind  un- 
decomposed;  others,  like  the  nitrate  (Exp.  34),  yield  simpler 
gases  than  ammonia,  as,  for  example,  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  an  ammonium-salt,  when  exposed  to  the 
air  or  evaporated,  generally  loses  ammonia  and  acquires  an  add 
reaction;  hence  in  crystallizing  an  ammonium-salt,  ammonia- 
water  must  be  occasionally  added  during  evaporation.  All  am- 
monium-salts, whether  solid  or  in  solution,  evolve  ammonia  when 
heated  with  the  hydrates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  a 
few  other  metals  (Exp.  48). 

JBxp,  260. — Warm  a  few  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  sodsi 
and  boil  the  liquid.  The  gaseous  ammonia  can  be  detected  by  its  odor. 
If  in  any  case  the  ammonia  evolved  be  in  so  small  a  quantity  that  its 
characteristic  smeU  cannot  be  detected,  it  may  be  recognized  by  its 
property  of  restoring  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus-paper  (§  83), 
and  of  forming  white  fumes  by  contact  with  a  rod  moistened  with 
somewhat  dilute  chlorhydric  acid  (Exp.  65).  The  reaction  may  be 
formulated  as  follows : — 

NH4CI  -h  NaHO  =  NaCl  -f-  NH,  -f-  H,0. 

621.  The  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  water  (NHgjH^O)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  ammonium  (NHJHO,  com- 
parable with  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  NaHO,  or  caustic  potash, 
KHO.    This  solution  produces,  indeed,  many  of  the  effects  which 
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&e  Bolutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  produce ;  it  neutralizes  acids, 
displaces  the  oxides  of  many  metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts, 
and  combines  with  fats  to  form  a  soap ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  powerful 
base. 

£x!p,  261. — ^Disaolye  a  small  crystal  of  alum  in  6-8  c.  c  of  water  in 
a  test-tube,  and  add  apunonia-water  until  the  solution,  after  being 
well  shaken,  smells  strongly  of  ammonia.  A  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
the  hydrate  of  aluminum  wiU  appear  in  the  liquid. 

£xp,  262. — ^DiBsolye  about  1  grm.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  6-6  c.  e.  of 
water  in  a  test-tube  ;  add  4  or  5  drops  of  ammonia-water,  and  shake 
up  the  contents  of  the  tube.  A  white,  translucent  precipitate  of  the 
hydrate  of  sine  will  appear.  Pour  into  the  turbid  liquid  in  the  tube 
S  or  4  c.  c.  more  of  anmionia- water ;  the  precipitate  will  redissolTe 
and  the  liquid  again  become  dear.  The  zinc  is  at  first  displaced  from 
its  position  in  the  sulphate  by  the  group  (NH^) ;  but  the  hydrate  of 
zinc  thus  precipitated  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia-water.  The 
hydrate  of  ammonium  behayes  in  this  way  with  not  a  few  salts  of 
metals. 

Ammonium-salts  are  yery  numerous ;  but  only  the  few  which 
are  of  present  importance  in  the  useful  arts  will  be  here  de- 
scribed. 

522.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (NH^Cl). — This  salt,  commonly 
called  sal-ammoniac,  is  found  natiye  in  many  yolcanic  regions. 
When  nitrogenized  animal  matter  and  chloride  of  sodium  are 
distilled  together,  this  salt  sublimes  from  the  mixture ;  the  com- 
mercial supply  of  the  salt  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  soot 
resulting  from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  camel's  dung. 

The  raw  material  whence  ammonium-salts  are  now  manufactured 
is  deriyed  from  gasworks  and  boneblack-factories.  Goal  and  bones 
contain  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  which,  during  the  process  of  distillation, 
is  partially  conyerted  into  ammonia  (§  02) }  this  ammonia  combines 
with  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphydric  acid  which  are  likewise  products 
of  the  distillation,  and  these  compounds  are  condensed  into  a  some- 
what watery  liquor,  contaminated  with  tarry  and  oily  matters,  frx>m 
which  the  ammonium-salts  are  subsequentiy  extracted.  The  impure 
carbonate  is  conyerted  into  chloride  by  the  addition  of  chlorhydric 
acid,  or  of  the  mother-liquor  from  saltworks  (a  liquor  containing  the 
chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium) ;  on  evaporating  the  clarified 
solution,  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  are  obtained,  but  they  are  generally 
too  dirty  for  use.  They  are  partly  freed  from  tany  naatters  by  heating 
them  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  their  subliming-point,  but  high 
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«noiigli  to  drive  off  the  tar,  and  are  then  redisBoWed  in  water;  ilda 
solution  y  decolorized  by  being  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  18 
recryatallised }  these  crystala  are  sometimes  fiuther  purified  by  mb- 
limation. 

Chloride  of  ammoninm  senres  for  tbe  preparation  of  ammonia 
(Exp.  48),  and  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  is  somewhat  em- 
ployed in  dyeing,  and  also  in  certain  processes  with  metals,  snch 
as  linning,  soldering,  and  silvering  copper  and  brass,  and  galva- 
nizing  (zincing)  iron.  The  subUmed  salt  forms  semitransparent, 
tough,  fibrous  masses ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  a  great 
reduction  of  temperature  occurs  during  its  solution  ;  hence  it  is 
employed  as  a  refrigerant.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  acrid.  When 
heated,  it  subKmes  much  below  redness,  without  undergoing 
fdsion. 

£xp,  268.-^Heat  a  bit  of  sal-ammoniac  on  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and 
observe  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  solid  is  completely  con- 
verted into  vapor. 

Exp.  264. — Place  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  chloride  of  ammoninm 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  pour  upon  it  two  or  three  teaepoonfiilB 
of  water.  The  cold  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  salt  will  be  vexy 
perceptible. 

523.  StdphateofAmmcnium  ((NHJ^SO^). — ^If  the  ammoniacal 
Kquor  from  gasworks  or  animal-charcoal  factories  be  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  if  it  be  decomposed  by  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  calcium),  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  will  be  obtained.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  impure  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  the  liqoor, 
on  being  filtered  through  powdered  gypsum,  yields  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  sulphate  of  ammonium.  Another  recent  mode  of 
utilizing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gasworks  yields  a  crude  sul- 
phate of  ammonium  ;  the  liquor  is  suffered  to  flow  down  the  coke- 
towers  which  are  now  often  connected  with  sulphuric-acid  cham- 
bers (§  228),  and  there  absorbs  all  the  acid-fhmes  which  escape 
from  the  chambers.  A  crude  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  way,  by  substituting  ammoniacal  liquor  &r 
water  in  the  coke-towers  of  sulphate-of-sodium  fornaoes  (§  482). 
The  absorbent  "power  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is,  of  course,  mudi 
greater  than  that  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium  is  colorless,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste; 
it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
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boiling  water.  Its  crystalline  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  sul- 
phate of  potassiom,  and  the  commercial  artlde  looks  very  much 
like  sand,  just  as  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potassium  have  a 
snperficial  resemblance  to  quarts  crystals.  It  forms  a  consider- 
able number  of  doable  salts,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  potassium.  Sulphate  of  ammonium  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ammonium-alum,  as  an  ingredient 
of  artificial  manures,  and  as  a  source  of  other  ammonium-salts. 

524.  Nitrate  of  Ammonium  ((NHJNO,). — ^The  method  of  pre- 
paring this  salt,  and  its  complete  decomposition  by  heat,  have 
been  already  described  (Exps.  33,  34,  and  §  91).  The  salt  crys- 
tallizes in  long  needles  ;  it  has  a  pungent  taste,  is  soluble  in  less 
than  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  dissolving  produces 
sharp  cold.  Between  230°  and  250°  it  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  nitrous  oxide ;  if  it  be  heated  hotter,  or  too  rapidly,  ammonia, 
nitric  oxide,  and  nitrite  of  ammonium  (NHJNO,  are  also  formed. 
Kitrate  of  ammonium  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
on  several  metals,  especially  tin. 

525.  Carbonates  of  Ammonivum. — Commercial  carbonate  of  am- 
monium (sal-volatile)  is  a  white,  semitransparent,  fibrous  sub- 
■tanee,  with  a  pungent  taste  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell ;  it 
is  prepared,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones, 
horn,  and  other  animal  matters.  The  product  is  purified  from 
empyreumatic  substances  by  repeated  sublimation. 

£xp,  266. — Mix  thoroughly  together  10  grnia  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
idum  and  20  grma.  of  powdered  chalk;  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small 
evaporating-dish  placed  upon  a  sand-bath.  When  white  vapors  begin 
to  rise  from  the  hot  mass,  place  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  over  the  fuming 
mixture.  The  white  sublimate  which  collects  in  the  bottle  is  a  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  \  chloride  of  calcium  rsmams  in  the  dish. 

This  experiment  illustrates  a  second,  and  very  common,  method 
of  preparing  the  commercial  carbonate,  which  simply  consists  in 
heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  chloride,  or  sulphate,  of 
ammonium  and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  When  this 
oommercial  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  strong  ammonia-water  at 
about  30°,  a  eolation  is  obtained  which  yields  large,  transparent, 
prismatic  crystals.  These  crystals,  however,  have  no  stability ; 
they  are  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  air,  giving  off  water  and 
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ammonia.  "  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  "  is  t£e  name  generally 
applied  to  this  substance— a  nan\e  deduced  from  the  dualistie 
formula  2(NH^),0, 300^.  The  commercial  carbonate  approxi- 
mates to  the  composition  represented  by  this  formula ;  but  it  is 
an  impure  product,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  changes  gra- 
dually into  a  more  stable  compound,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium 
and  hydrogen,  or  «'  bicarbonate"  (NHJHCO,. 

This  bicarbonate  may  be  obtained  by  saturating  the  solution  of 
ammonia,  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  with  carbonic  add; 
it  forms  large,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  slowly  volatilizes,  giving  off  a  slight  ammoniacal  odor. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  water; 
this  solution,  if  heated  above  36^,  evolves  carbonic  acid.  Even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  solution  gradually  becomes 
ammoniacal  on  keeping.  White  crystalline  masses  of  this  bicar- 
bonate have  been  found  in  guano  deposits.  It  seems  to  be  ^ 
most  stable  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonium ;  for  the  other  carbo- 
nates change  into  it  if  left  to  themselves. 

626.  Sulphides  of  Ammonium. — At  a  temperature  of  — 18^9 
two  volumes  of  ammonia-gas  combine  with  one  volume  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas  to  form  a  crystalline  unstable  substance,  of 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  which  corresponds  in  composition  with 
the  sulphides  Na^^S  and  K^S. 

2NH,  +  H38  =  (NH,).8. 

JExp,  266. — ^Pass  a  slow  stream  of  washed  sulphydric  acid  through 
100  c.  c.  of  strong  ammonia-water,  until  the  solution  has  a  predomi- 
nating and  persistent  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  solutioD  is 
at  first  colorless,  and  contains  a  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrogen 
(NH4)HS;  but  when  kept  in  contact  with  air  it  becomes  yellow, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  higher  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  solu- 
tion has  the  property  of  dissolving  many  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals, 
by  forming  with  them  double  sulphides,  and  is  a  very  useful  leagent 
in  the  analytical  laboratory. 

The  higher  sulphides  of  ammonium  are  obscure  bodies,  to 
which  the  following  formulaa  have  been  assigned, — (NHJ,S^ 
(NH,)A,  (NHJ,S„  (NHJ,8„  (NH,),8,.  With  the  exception  ol 
the  last,  the  septisulphide,  all  these  sulphides  are  soluble  in 
Water.     With  the  same  exception,  they  correspond  with  the  sul- 
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phides  of  sodium  and  potassiiim.  They  are  in  general  unstabler; 
the  most  permanent  is  the  septisulphide,  which  forms  ruby-red 
erystals,  capable  of  redsting  temperatores  below  300^^  and  only 
slowly  decomposable  by  water  and  chlorhydrio  add* 
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527.  Lithium  (li). — This  rare  metal  occurs  as  a  constituent 
of  not  a  few  minerals,  especially  micas  and  feldspars,  but  does 
not  form  a  large  percentage  of  any  of  them.  The  minerals  lepi- 
dolite,  triphylline,  and  petalite  usually  contain  from  3*6  to  5  per 
cent,  of  lithium,  and  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  element.  In 
much  smaller  proportion,  it  has  been  recognised  in  sea-water, 
nodueral  waters,  and  almost  all  spring- waters,  in  milk,  tobacco, 
and  htmian  blood.  It  is  therefore  a  widely  difiused,  but  not 
abundant,  substance.  The  metal,  which  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  fused  chloride  by  the  galvanic  current,  has  the  color 
and  lustre  of  silver  on  a  fresldy  cut  surface,  but  quickly  tarnishes 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  harder  and  less  fusible  than  sodium 
and  potassium,  but  softer  than  lead ;  it  may  be  welded,  by  pres- 
sure, at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  floats  on  naphtha,  and  is  the 
lightest  of  aU  known  solids  which  include  no  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  only  0*59.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  element  is 
also  low,  namely  7. 

In  its  chemical  relations,  lithium  closely  resembles  sodium  and 
potassium,  but  is  somewhat  less  energetic;  it  combines  with  the 
same  elements  to  form  analogous  compounds  to  those  of  sodium 
and  potassium ;  but  the  properties  of  these  compounds,  while  pro- 
se uting  a  striking  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  compounds,  nevertheless  ofiEer  some  special  points  of 
divergence  from  them.    Thus,  the  hydrate  of  lithium  (liHO) 
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bus  the  same  taste,  causticity,  and  alkalinity  as  tbe  hydrates  d 
sodium  and  potassium,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  water.  The 
fdsed  hydrate  attacks  platinum  more  energetically  than  caustic 
soda  and  potash  do.  The  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lithium  are 
rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  while  the  corresponding  sodium 
and  potassium-salts  are  exceedingly  soluble.  The  chloride  of 
lithium  (liCl),  produced  when  lithium  bums  in  chlorine,  or 
when  the  hydrate  ot  carbonate  of  lithium  Ib  dissolved  in  chlor- 
hydric  add,  crystaUixes  in  cubes,  and  has  the  taste  of  common 
salt ;  but  it  is  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  it 
dehquesces  faster  than  any  other  known  salt,  whereas  the  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassium  are  almost  permanent  when  pure. 
All  the  volatile  Hthium-compounds  color  a  gas-,  alcohol-,  or  blow* 
pipe-flame  carmine-red.  The  most  delicate  reaction  for  the  de- 
tection of  lithium,  the  test  which  has  revealed  its  existence  in  a 
great  variety  of  substances  which  were  never  imagined  to  con- 
tain it,  is  the  presence  of  one  bright  line,  of  a  peculiar  red,  in  the 
spectrum  seen  on  looking  through  a  glass  prism  at  a  flame 
colored  with  a  lithium  compound. 

528.  Spedrum  Analysis. — ^We  have  had  occasion  to  observs 
that  certain  chemical  substances,  like  boracic  acid  and  salts  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium,  impart  peculiar  colors  to  the 
blowpipe-flame,  or  to  any  other  hot  and  colorless  flame.  If 
these  colored  flames  are  looked  at  through  a  prism,  a  narrow 
pencil  of  the  colored  light  being  directed  through  a  slit  upon 
the  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  different  flame  produces  a 
peculiar  spectrum,  consisting  of  one  or  more  distinct  bright  lines 
of  colored  light,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  continuous 
band  of  rainbow-colors  which  constitutes  the  common  spectrum 
produced  by  a  pencil  from  any  source  of  white  light.  Thus  the 
spectrum  of  the  yellow  sodium-flame  consists  of  a  single,  bright, 
yellow  line;  the  purple  potassium-flame  gives  a  spectrum  con- 
taining two  bright  lines,  one  lying  at  the  extreme  red  and  the 
other  at  the  extreme  violet  end,  and  a  second,  fainter  red  line; 
while  the  lithium  spectrum  consists  of  a  very  charactexistie  red 
line  and  a  fainter  orange  line. 

These  peculiar  lines  which  characteriie  the  spectrum  of  any 
element  are  invariably  produced  by  that  element,  and  never  by 
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any  oQier  snbstanoe,  and  not  only  fhe  color  and  number  of  Hdos, 
but  their  position  in  the  normal  spectrum  always  remains  unaltered. 
When  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  colored  with  a  mixture  of  sodium 
and  potassium  salts  is  examined,  the  yellow  line  of  sodium  is 
seen  in  its  place,  and  the  red  and  purple  Hues  of  potassium  are 
as  visible  in  their  respective  positions  as  if  no  sodium  had  been 
present.  This  example  illustrates  one  great  advantage  which 
the  use  of  the  prism  gives, — the  unaided  eye  cannot  distinguish 
the  potassium  color  in  the  presence  of  the  intense  sodium- 
yellow,  the  brighter  color  hiding  the  paler ;  but  with  the  prism 
it  is  easy  to  detect  each  of  several  ingredients  of  a  mixture  by 
the  appearance  of  its  characteristic  lines.  Now,  every  elemen- 
tary substance,  whether  metallic  or  non-metallic,  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,  when  heated  to  the  point  at  which  its  vapor  becomes 
luminous,  emits  a  peculiar  light  produced  by  it  alone,  and  the 
bright  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  this  light  are  characteristic  of  this 
element  in  number,  color,  and  position.  Many  metals  require 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  common  gas-flame 
to  convert  them  into  luminous  vapors;  but  by  the  use  of  the 
electric  lamp  all  the  metals,  even  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  may 
be  made  to  yield  peculiar  spectra.  The  permanent  gases  also 
give  characteristic  spectra  when  they  are  heated  by  the  passage 
of  the  electric  spark;  the  spectrum  of  hydrc^en,  for  example, 
consists  of  one  red,  one  green,  and  one  blue  line. 

A  new  method  of  analysis,  of  extreme  delicacy,  is  based  upon 
these  &cts.     Spectrum   analysis  is  competent  to  detect  the 

8T5sAooo6  0^  a  gramme  of  sodium,  or  tiie  ^oo^^oooir  ^  » 
gramme  of  lithium,  and  many  other  elements  in  incre<Ubly  smaJl 
proportions.  So  extreme  is  the  delicacy  of  the  method  that  it 
brings  into  plain  sight  minute  quantities  which  altogether  escape 
the  coarser  process  of  analysis,  and  reveals,  as  substances  com- 
mon in  familiar  things,  elements  which  were  long  supposed  to  be 
of  extreme  rarity.  Thus  the  presence  of  Hthinm,  formerly  con- 
sidered a  rare  element  peculiar  to  a  few  obscure  minerals,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  spectrum  analysis  in  many  drinking-waters, 
in  tea,  tobacco,  milk,  and  blood.  A  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  spectrum  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
covery of  four  new  elementary  bodies  by  its  means.    . 
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529.  Two  new  elements  which  closely  resemble  sodimn  and 
potasanm,  and  are  in  nature  associated  witih  these  alkali-metak, 
have  been  found  in  certain  mineral  waters,  and  in  the  mineral 
lepidolite.  One  of  these  elements  gives  a  spectrum  containing^ 
among  others  of  less  mark,  a  superb,  double,  red  line,  and  has 
thence  been  called  Rubidium;  the  other  produces  a  spectrom 
characterized  by  two  beautiful  blue  lines,  and  has  thence  been 
called  CcMvum,  These  two  new  metals  resemble  potassium  so 
closely  in  aU  their  chemical  properties,  that  it  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  to  detect  them  by  the  common  analytical  pro- 
cesses ;  yet  their  spectra  are  in  the  highest  degree  characteristie, 
exhibiting  bright  bands  which  exist  neither  in  the  potassium 
spectrum  nor  in  any  other  known  spectrum.  The  recently  dis- 
covered metal  ThaMum  was  discovered  and  traced  to  its  souroe 
in  certain  kinds  of  pyrites  by  observing  a  splendid  green  line 
which  did  not  belong  to  any  known  substance.  The  new  metal 
Indium  was  also  detected,  traced  to  its  source  in  certain  sine 
ores,  and  successftilly  isolated,  by  the  help  of  a  dark-blue  line 
which  had  not  been  previously  observed. 

The  methods  and  processes  of  spectrum  analysis  are  not  appli- 
cable to  colored  artificial  lights  alone ;  they  have  been  applied 
with  encouraging  success  to  the  lights  of  various  quality  which 
emanate  from  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  nebulsB ;  but  the  details 
of  these  observations  belong  rather  to  physics  than  to  chemistry. 

530.  Rubidiwm,  and  Ccesium  (Bb  and  Cs). — ^These  two  elements 
are  always  found  together,  and  in  association  with  potassiuiiL 
Though  extensively  diffused,  they  generally  occur  in  very  minute 
quantities.  Bubidium  seems  to  be  rather  the  most  abundant. 
Ten  kilogrammes  of  the  mineral  water  in  which  these  metals 
were  first  discovered  peld  not  quite  two  milligrammes  of  chloride 
of  caesium,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miUignunmes  of  chloride  of 
rubidium.  Since  the  original  discovery  of  the  elements,  they 
have  been  found  in  many  other  springs,  in  several  kinds  of  miea 
and  in  other  silicates,  and  in  the  ashes  of  beet-root,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  grapes.  To  separate  the  metals  firom  potassium  the  analyst 
relies  on  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  double  chlorides  which 
they  form  with  platinum ;  if  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, rubidium,  and  caesium  be  completely  precipitated  by  dilo* 
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Tide  of  platinam,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  be  repeatedly  treated 
with  boiling  water,  the  infloluble  residue  will  contain  the  new 
metals.  The  ceesiiun  is  separated  from  the  rubidiom  by  convert- 
ing a  mixture  of  their  carbonates  into  their  tartrates,  the  nibi* 
dinm  into  the  acid,  or  bitartrate,  the  caBsium  into  the  neutral 
tartrate,  and  then  exposing  this  mixture  to  very  moist  air.  The 
neutral  tartrate  of  ceesium  deliquesces,  the  acid  tartrate  of  rubi- 
dium remains  »olid,  and  the  two  salts  are  separated  by  filtration. 
Most  of  the  salts  of  rubidium  and  cesium  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  potassium-salts.  Their  hydrates,  EbHO  and 
CsHO,  are  caustic  alkalies,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their 
carbonates  are  fusible,  deliquescent,  and  strongly  alkaline ;  the 
nitrates  (BbNO,  and  CsNO,)  and  sulphates  (Bb.^SO^  and  Cs^SOJ 
are  anhydrous  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water;  the  sulphates 
form  alums  with  sulphate  of  aluminum.  The  chloride  of  caesium, 
CsCl,  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  like  chloride  of  lithium ;  the  chloride 
of  rubidium,  EbCl,  is  permanent,  like  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  The  fused  chlorides  are  easily  decomposed  by  the 
galvanic  current. 

The  metal  rubidium  Ib  white,  and  has  the  brilliant  lustre  of 
silver,  but  it  rapidly  oxidiies  in  the  air ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1*52,  and  its  atomic  weight  85*7.  It  may  be  prepared  either  by 
the  electrolysis  of  its  chloride,  or,  like  potassium,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  carbonate  by  ignition  with  carbon  and  chalk. 

The  properties  of  caesium  have  only  been  studied  in  the  amal- 
gam with  mercury  resulting  from  the  electrolysis  of  its  chloride ; 
the  metal  itself  has  not  been  isolated.  Its  atomic  weight,  de- 
duced from  the  analysis  of  its  chloride,  is  133.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  properties  of  both  rubidium  and  caesium  differ 
from  those  of  sodium  and  potassium  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree.  They  are  therefore  classed  with  sodium  and  potassium 
as  alkaU-metals. 

531.  Thallium  (Tl). — This  metal  was  discovered,  by  means  of 
spectrum  analysis,  in  lipari  sulphur  and  in  the  deposit  in  the  flue 
of  a  pyrites-burner — a  furnace  in  which  iron  pyrites  are  roasted 
for  the  sake  of  the  sulphurous  acid  they  yield.  The  element  is 
found  to  occur  in  not  inconsiderable  quantities  in  many  specimens 
^f  iron  pyrites,  and  appears  to  take  the  place  of  arsenic,  which  is 
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a  common  impurity  of  this  mineral.  Thalliiim  presents  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  lead ;  it  is  heavier  than  lead,  having  a  spedfio 
gravity  of  11*85,  and  it  is  so  soft  that  the  thumb-nail  can  indent 
it;  it  is  veiy  malleable,  and  ductile  enough  to  be  drawn  into 
wire ;  it  melts  at  200°  and  volatilizes  at  redness ;  its  freshly  cat 
surface  has  a  bluish- white  lustre ;  but  it  quickly  tarnishes  and  is 
gradually  oxidized  in  the  air,  so  that  it  is  best  preserved  under 
water.  Water  is  not  decomposed  by  it  even  at  100°.  '^lien 
strongly  heated  in  oxygen,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  bright 
green  flame. 

Thallium  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
There  are  several  oxides  of  iMs  metal,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  oxide  Tl^O,  corresponding  in  composition,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  properties,  with  the  oxide  of  sodium  Na^O.  This  oxide 
is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  a  caustic  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  forms  a  well- 
defined  series  of  salts.  The  sulphate,  Tl^SO^,  is  a  soluble  salt, 
which  forms  an  alum  with  sulphate  of  aluminum ;  the  chloride, 
Tld,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  resembling,  in  this  respect, 
the  chloride  of  lead,  and  being  quite  unlike  the  soluble  chlorides 
of  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium.  The  carbonate  of 
thallium  is  a  soluble  salt ;  but  the  sulphide  of  thallium,  T1,S,  is 
an  insoluble  black  powder,  which  resembles  the  sulphide  of  lead, 
but  is  entirely  unlike  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metab.  The 
soluble  salts  of  thallium  are  very  poisonous.  In  general,  the 
properties  of  thallium  are  intermediate  between  those  of  lead  and 
those  of  sodium  and  potassium.  like  the  alkali-metals,  it  replaoee 
hydrogen  atom  for  atom ;  its  atomic  weight  is  204. 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

SILVER — ^THB    ALX  ALI-U  BT  A  LS — QTT  A  NSI V  ALSK  CB. 

532.  Silver  is  a  widely  diffused  and  quite  abundant  element, 
but  in  its  mode  of  occurrence  it  differs  widely  fr^m  the  alkaH- 
metals  which  we  have  just  been  studying.     In  the  first  plaoe,  it 
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frequently  occurs  native,  both  pure  and  alloyed  with  mereary, 
copper,  and  gold,  —a  mode  of  oooorrence  qnite  impossible  for  the 
alkali-metals,  because  of  their  readiness  to  combine  with  the  ele- 
ments of  air  and  water.  Native  silver  is  found  in  various  forms, 
sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedrons,  sometimes  in 
filaments,  both  coarse  and  fine,  and  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses. 
The  metal  more  commonly  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
mixed  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron.  It  is 
from  argentiferous  sulphides  that  the  larger  part  of  the  silver  of 
commerce  is  extracted;  among  ores  of  this  kind  the  ai^nti- 
ferous  sulphide  of  lead  (galena)  is  the  most  abundant.  Combi- 
nations of  silver  with  selenium,  tellurium,  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  are  also  to  be  enumerated  among  silver-containing  minerals ; 
of  these  the  chloride  (horn-silver)  occurs  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  make  it  valuable  as  an  ore  of  the  metal.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  only  elements  which  are  extracted  in  any  quantity 
from  their  chlorides  as  ores  are  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver. 
The  chlorides  of  copper,  mercuiy,  and  lead  do,  indeed,  occur  as 
natural  minerals ;  but  as  sources  of  those  metals  they  have  no 
significance.  A  small  proportion  of  silver  exists  in  sea-water 
(about  1  milligramme  in  100  litres),  and  its  presence  has  been 
recognized  in  common  salt,  in  chemical  products  in  the  making 
of  which  salt  is  used,  in  various  sea- weeds,  in  the  ashes  of  land- 
plants,  in  the  ash  of  ox-blood,  and  probably  also  in  coal.  In  sea* 
water  it  exists,  as  sodium  and  potassium  do,  in  the  form  of  chloride. 

When  silver  is  extracted  from  argentiferous  sulphide  of  lead,  the  ore 
is  first  treated  for  lead,  precisely  as  it  would  be  if  it  contained  no  silver. 
The  lead,  so  reduced,  contains  all  the  silver  originally  present  in  the 
qaantity  of  ore  treated.  The  subsequent  separation  of  the  metallic 
silver  from  the  metallic  lead  depends  upon  the  chemical  properties  of 
lead  rather  than  of  silver,  for  the  silver  remains  unaltered  during  the 
whole  process ;  this  separation  will  therefore  be  described  in  tiie  next 
chapter. 

The  mixed  sulphides  which  contain  silver  have  been  heretofore  ge- 
nerally reduced  by  a  complicated  process  which  depends  ultimately  on 
an  amalgamation  of  the  silver  with  mercury.  The  ore,  after  thorough 
washing  and  grinding,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  oonunon  salt,  and 
roasted  for  several  hours ;  during  this  roasting,  white  fumes  of  arsenious 
and  antimonions  acids  are  expelled,  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron 
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are  partially  converted  into  oxides^  cliloridea^and  anipliatesy  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  and  sulphate  of  sodium  are  formed.  The  roasted  product 
is  then  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  agitated  in  revolving  casb 
with  water  and  iron  filings,  or  scraps,  to  which  mercury  is  soon  added. 
This  operation  lasts  about  20  hours ;  during  it,  the  iron  decomposes  the 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  mercury  dissolves  the  silver  to  an  amalgam ; 
from  this  amalgam  the  excess  of  mercury  is  first  squeezed  out  through 
leather  or  cloth  filters,  and  the  remainder  is  driven  off  by  distillatioii. 
The  residual  spongy  mass  is  silver,  alloyed  with  a  variable  proportion 
of  copper,  derived  from  the  ore  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  same  steps  which  have  reduced  the  silver. 

This  process  is  European ;  the  process  of  amalgamation  as  practised 
in  Mexico  and  South  America  is  quite  different^  and  the  reactions  which 
it  depends  upon  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  ore  is  not  roasted,  bat, 
after  being  ground  to  powder,  moistened  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
from  1  to  6  per  cent  of  common  salt,  it  ia  suffered  to  lie  undisturbed 
for  some  days.  From  ( to  1  per  cent,  of  roasted  copper  pyrites  is  then 
added,  together  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  metallic  mercuiy, 
and  the  nuiss  is  worked  together  and  commingled  by  the  trampling  of 
mules  or  horses.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a  second 
dose  of  mercury  is  given,  and  after  a  still  longer  interval  a  third.  By 
this  last  addition,  a  fiuid  amalgam  is  obtained,  which  is  separated  hj 
washing  and  filtering,  and  distilled  for  the  recoveiy  of  a  portion  of  the 
mercury  employed,  and  the  isolation  of  the  silver.  In  this  process 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  mercury,  because  much  of  it  is  converted  into 
a  chloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  and  lost  The  recommendations  of 
the  process  are  mainly  these — ^that  it  requires  no  fuel,  except  for  the 
distillation  of  the  amalgam,  and  that  it  leaves  the  silver  in  a  condition 
of  great  purity.  The  whole  process,  though  far  from  economical  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  theoretical  chemist,  was  doubtless  a  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  took  birth. 

Various  processes  have  been  patented  for  the  extraction  of  silver 
without  the  use  of  the  costly  mercuiy,  some  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  on  a  large  scale.  They  depend,  for  the  most  part, 
either  on  the  comparative  stability,  in  the  fire,  of  sulphate  of  silver 
when  once  formed,  as  compared  with  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  dissolving  sulphate  of  silver  out  of  the 
roasted  ore,  or  upon  the  fact  that  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  results 
from  the  roasting  of  the  ore  with  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  dissolved 
in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  and,  indeed,  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  a  great  many  other  soluble  salts,  though  it  is  by  itself  insoluble  in 
water.    Any  aqueous  solution  containing,  among  other  things,  a  silveiw 
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salt  (whether  in  the  condition  of  chloride,  sulphate,  or  nitrate  is  indif- 
ferent) may  be  decomposed  by  digestion  with  metallic  copper ;  the 
silver-salt  will  be  decomposed,  the  coireaponding  copper-salt  formed 
and  dissolved,  and  the  metallic  silver  will  be  precipitated. 

533.  Silver  (Ag). — ^The  element,  silver,  is  much  more  familiarly 
known  than  any  of  its  compounds ;  known  from  the  earliest  ages, 
this  metal  has  always  been  prized  as  much  for  its  beauty  as  for 
its  rarity.  White,  brilliantly  lustrous,  susceptible  of  an  admirable 
polish,  wonderfully  malleable  and  ductile,  the  best  known  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity,  fusible  only  at  a  very  elevated 
temperature  and  permanent  in  the  air,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry,  it  represents  and  embodies  in  the  completest  sense  all  that 
18  commonly  understood  by  the  term  metal. 

This  word  metal  cannot  be  strictly  defined ;  it  is  a  conventional 
term,  vaguely  used  because  expressing  a  vague  idea.  Thus 
metals  would  all  be  solid  were  not  mercury,  and  perhaps  csssium, 
fluid ;  they  are  generally  heavy ;  but  lithium,  sodium,  and  potas- 
sium float  upon  water;  they  have  all  a  peculiar  lustre,  called 
metallic ;  but  this  lustre  does  not  characterize  metals  alone,  for 
coke  and  graphite,  galena,  molybdenite,  and  many  other  minerals 
often  exhibit  a  similar  lustre ;  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  opaque ; 
but  gold  may  be  beaten  out  so  thin  as  to  transmit  a  greenish 
light.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  term  metal  with 
precision  from  chemical  any  more  than  from  physical  properties, 
one  general  chemical  fact  deserves  attention  in  this  connexion. 
We  have  seen  that  bodies  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen,  such  as  SO,,  P^O,,  N^O,,  and  CO^,  have  a  common  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  other  bodies  which  are  alike  in  that  they 
contain  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  such  as  K,0,  Na^O, 
PbO,  and  GaO,  to  form  more  or  less  stable  saline  substances.  Ihe 
first  class  of  bodies,  which  are  usually  rich  in  oxygen,  have  been 
called  ocub ;  the  second  class,  which  are  usually  poor  in  oxygen, 
have  been  designated  collectively  as  hasei.  Now  those  elements 
which  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  acids  alone  are,  as  a  rule,  non- 
metallio,  and  those  elements  which  unite  with  oxygen  to  form 
bases  are,  in  the  chemical  sense  of  the  term,  the  metals ;  but  no 
sharp  line  of  division  between  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements 
can  be  established  on  this  principle,  inasmuch  as  some  elements 
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which  possess  fhe  other  characteristics  of  a  motal  form  no  bans 
oride,  while  some  metals,  like  antimony,  form  oxides  which  an 
at  one  time  bases  and  at  another  time  adds.  The  metal  arBenie, 
for  example,  forms  no  basic  oxide ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  meet 
with  another  illustration  of  the  same  difficulty  of  daaaification,  in 
the  element  tungsten. 

Melted  silver  possesses  the  ourious  property  of  absorbing  a 
large  volume  of  oxygen  (twenty-two  times  its  bulk),  from  the 
air,  while  it  is  liquid.  This  gas  it  gives  out  again  on  solidifying. 
When  a  globule  of  molten  edlver  is  oooled  suddenly,  the  film  of 
solid  metal  which  forms  upon  its  surface  la  burst  open  by  the 
escaping  gas,  and  the  liquid  silver  within  is  apt  to  be  projected 
outwards  with  the  gas;  this  phenomenon  is  called  spitting;  it 
often  occasions  a  loss  in  silver  assays.  When  heated  on  lime 
before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  silver  gives  off  vapors  whidi 
become  oxidized  if  the  blast  of  gas  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen; 
a  fine  silver  wire  is  dispersed  in  greenish  vapors  when  a  veiy 
powerful  electric  disohai^e  is  sent  through  it.  Silver  combines 
slowly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  promptly  with 
sulphur.  The  tarnishing  of  silver  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
thin  film  of  the  black  sulphide  over  the  metallic  surface,  by  com- 
bination between  the  silver  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  often  present  in  the  air  of  towns  and  houses. 

The  best  solvent  for  silver  is  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water ;  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
remains  in  solution : — 

3Ag  +  4HN0,  »  3AgN0,  +  NO  +  2H,0. 
Chlorhydric  acid  acts  upon  it  but  slowly ;  for  the  chloride  of  silver 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  chlorhydric  add,  whether  strong  or 
dilute.     Boiling  sulphuric  add  dissolves  silver,  and  forms  the 
sulphate,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved  during  the  reaction: — 

2Ag  +  2H.80,  =  Ag^SO,  +  2H,0  +  SO,. 
Neither  the  alkalies  nor  their  nitrat^  have  mudi  effect  on  silver, 
whether  they  are  in  solution  or  are  fused  by  heat ;  hence  a  silver 
dish  is  used  in  concentrating  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  a  silver 
enidble  for  fodng  refractory  minerals  with  the  hydrate  of  sodium 
or  potassium.  The  speoifio  gravity  of  silver  is  10*5,  and  its  atomic 
weight  108. 
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534.  The  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  silver  fit  it  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  the  material  of  jewelleiy  and 
plate.  But  as  the  pure  metal  would  be  rather  too  soft  for  ordi- 
nary use,  it  is  hardened  by  combining  with  it  a  small  proportion 
of  copper.  The  proportion  of  copper  in  the  "  standard  "  silver 
employed  for  coinage  varies  in  different  countries.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  France  it  is  10  per  cent. ;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  7*5 
per  cent. ;  in  Germany  it  is  26  per  cent. 

jBrp.  267. — t'laoe  one  or  two  dimes  in  a  small  flask^  and  cover  them 
with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water.  Warm  the  flask 
gently  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  good  draught  of  air;  the  coins  will 
gradually  dissolve,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  which,  on  contact 
with  the  air,  produces  the  abundant  red  fumes  which  escape  firom  the 
flask ;  add  more  nitric  acid,  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  solution.  The  blue  solution  contains  both  the  silver  and  the 
copper  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

Place  in  the  blue  solution  two  or  three  copper  cents,  and  leave  the 
flask  at  rest  for  some  days  in  a  warm  place.  Then  collect  the  little 
plates  of  pure  silver,  which  have  separated  from  the  solution,  upon  a 
filter,  and  wash  them,  first  with  water,  and  then  with  ammonia- water, 
until  the  ammonia-water  no  longer  shows  any  tinge  of  blue.  This 
silver,  washed  finally  with  water  and  dried,  is  well  nigh  pure ;  two- 
thirds  of  it  may  be  again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  will 
contain  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

535.  Nitrate  of  Silver  (Agl^O^). — ^ThiiB  salt,  as  we  have  already 
Been,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid« 
When  such  a  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization, 
the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  transparent,  anhydrous,  tabular  crystals, 
which  are  soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  half 
their  weight  of  hot  water.  The  salt  fuses  easily,  and  when  cast 
into  cylindrical  sticks  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic,  under  the 
name  of  Itmar  caustic, 

Kitrate  of  silver,  when  pure,  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  sun-  ^ 
light ;  but  if  it  be  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  light  readily 
decomposes  it,  and  a  black,  insoluble  product  is  formed  of  no 
ordinary  stability.  Hence  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  stains  the 
skin  black,  and  the  salt  forms  the  basis  of  an  indelible  ink  used 
for  marking  linen  and  other  fabrics. 

JBxp.  268. — ^Dissolve  8  grms.  of  ciystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
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1  grm.  of  gum-arabic  in  16  c  c.  of  hot  water.  Moisten  a  Mt  of  tinen 
or  cotton-doth  with  this  preparatory  solution,  dry  it,  and  press  it 
smooth  with  a  hot  iron. 

Dissolve  1  grm.  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  0*1  grm.  of  gom-arabic  in 
1*75  c.  c.  of  water,  previously  colored  with  India-ink. 

Write  with  this  silver  solution  upon  the  prepared  surface  of  doth, 
and  expose  the  writing  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  houn. 
Then  wash  out  the  gum  and  carbonate  of  sodium  with  water;  a  vei} 
durable  mark,  which  neither  soap  nor  ''soda''  will  obliterate,  wiQ 
remain  on  the  doth. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  even  more  completely  deoompoaed  by  a  red 
heat  than  nitrate  of  potassinm,  for  nothing  but  metaUio  aQver 
remaina  behind ;  in  decomposing,  it  gives  up  a  large  quantity  of 
oxygen;  hence  miztores  of  combustibles,  like  snlphnr,  phoe- 
phoruB,  and  charcoal,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  detonate,  explode,  or 
deflagrate  when  struck  sharply  with  a  hammer  or  touched  with 
a  hot  wire.  (Compare  §§  616, 616.)  Phosphorus,  mercury,  char- 
coal, grape-sugar,  certain  essential  oils,  and  many  other  organic 
substances  reduce  metallic  silver  from  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
sUver.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  the  material  from  which  most  other 
silver  compounds  are  artifidally  prepared.  It  is  laigely  con- 
sumed in  photography. 

The  precipitation  of  metallic  olver  in  a  beautiful  arborescent  form 
IB  accomplifihed  as  follows : — Dissolve  2  grms.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
60  c.  c.  of  water,  and  place  the  solution  in  a  test-glass ;  pour  2  gnus, 
of  mercury  into  the  liquid,  and  let  the  glass  stand  at  rest  for  several 
hours.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  recovered  by  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitated silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

To  illustrate  the  decomposition  of  a  silver  solution  by  an  oiganie 
substance,  dissolve  2  grms.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  60  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
immerse  in  the  solution  a  horn  or  ivory  paper-knife,  which  has  been 
deansed  from  grease  with  ammonia-water  and  rinsed  in  fresh  vreter. 
Let  the  knife  remain  in  the  solution  about  an  hour;  it  will  turn  yel- 
low ;  take  it  out,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  direct  ra]rs  of 
the  sun  until  it  turns  jet  black ;  then  burnish  it  with  a  piece  of  leather, 
and  the  silver  will  appear  in  the  metallic  state. 

Exp,  269. — Wrap  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  no  bigger  than  a  pin*8 
head,  with  a  small  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  a  bit  of  paper ;  place 
the  packet  on  an  anvU  and  strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  explo^on 
will  be  sharp.  The  student  will  remember  that  nitrate  of  6il\  or  stains 
the  fingers. 
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Exp.  270. — Mix  1  gmi.  of  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  with  0*2  grm. 
of  dry^  powdered  charcoal ;  place  the  mixture  on  a  piece  of  porcelain; 
and  touch  it  with  a  red-hot  wire.  The  mixture  deflagrates^  and  there 
remains  behind  metallic  silver. 

Exp.  271. — Add  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.  The  brownish  precipi- 
tate is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  silver. 

536.  Oxides  of  Silver, — Silver  probably  forms  three  oxides, 
Agfi,  Agfi,  and  Ag^O,.  The  first  is  a  very  unstable  black 
powder ;  the  second  forms  with  adds  the  ordinary  silver  salts ; 
the  third  is  a  crystalline  body  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  llie  precipitate  obtained  in  the  last  experiment  is 
the  hydrate  of  the  oxide  Ag,0;  this  precipitate  readily  parts 
with  its  water,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  100^  becomes 
anhydrous.  Unlike  the  oxides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  this 
oxide  of  silver  yields  up  its  oxygen  below  a  red  heat,  and 
metallic  silver  remains — as  may  be  demonstrated  by  heating  the 
product  of  the  last  experiment ;  light  also  reduces  it,  and  hydro- 
gen even  at  100^  has  the  same  effect.  Oxide  of  silver  bears, 
however,  certain  striking  resemblances  to  the  oxides  of  the 
alkali-metals ;  thus  it  is  a  strong  base,  uniting  with  strong  acids 
to  form  salts  which  are  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  which  are  in 
some  cases  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium. 
The  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

The  oxide  is  fireely  soluble  in  ammonia- water,  and  the  solution 
deposits,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  black,  micaceous  powder  which 
has  received  the  name  of  fulminating  iiher,  because  of  its  explo- 
sive character.  The  same  dangerous  compound  is  formed  when 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  digested  for  some  hours  in 
ammonia-water,  and  it  is  also  produced  when  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  chloride  or  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  or  potassium.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  aware  of  these  facts  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  producing  by 
accident  this  exceedingly  dangerous  substance.  Its  composition 
is  not  accurately  known.  Friction  or  slight  pressure,  even  under 
water,  may  cause  it  to  explode.  The  student  should  never 
venture  to  prepai*e  this  substance. 
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Exp.  272.— Fill  three  test-tubes  one-third  full  of  water,  and  p>ar 
into  each  a  few  drops  of  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  nitrate  dt 
silver.  Add  to  the  first  test-tube  2  or  3  c  c.  of  a  solution  of  chlaride 
of  sodium,  and  shake  the  tube  violentlj ;  a  dense^  white,  curdy  preci- 
pitate of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  produced.  Add  to  the  second 
test-tube  2  or  3  c  o.  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  shake 
the  tube ;  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver  will  be  thrown 
down.  Add  to  the  third  test-tube  1  or  2  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  shake  up  the  liquid ;  a  pale-yellow  flocculent  deposit 
of  iodide  of  silver  will  be  formed. 

Withdraw  from  each  test-tube  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  it  coai- 
tains,  and  try  to  dissolve  each  precipitate  in  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid ;  the  attempt  will  fail,  for  these  silver  salts  are  insoluble  in  nibie 
acid. 

Withdraw  from  each  test-tube  another  portion  of  the  predpitate  it 
contains,  and  treat  each  precipitate  with  ammonia- water ;  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  will  dissolve  easily,  the  bromide  less  easily,  the  iodide 
with  difficulty.  Lastly,  pour  upon  the  renmants  of  the  original  pre- 
cipitates in  the  three  test-tubes  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  hy- 
posulphite of  sodium  ($  495) ;  all  three  precipitates  will  immediatdy 
dissolve. 

£xp,  273. — ^Precipitate  some  curdy  chloride  of  olver  by  adding 
chloride-of-Bodium  solution,  or  chlorhydric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  so  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced.  Throw  the  precipi- 
tate upon  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  water ;  then  open  the  filter,  spread 
the  chloride  evenly  over  it,  and  place  it  in  direct  sunlight.  The  white 
precipitate  rapidly  changes  to  violet  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  the 
depth  of  shade  increasing  as  the  action  of  the  light  continues.  This 
coloration  arises  firom  a  partial  decomposition  of  tiie  chloride  of  diver, 
the  change  of  color  being  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  chlorine.  Upon 
the  facts  illustrated  in  this  and  the  preceding  experiments  the  main 
processes  of  photography  depend. 

537.  Photography, — ^The  chemical  changes  which  the  salts  of 
silver  undergo,  when  exposed  to  light,  are  the  basis  of  the  art  of 
photography — ^not  because  these  are  the  only  salts  which  are 
affected  by  light,  but  because  none  are  so  advantageous  on  the 
whole.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  photographic  process 
— that  on  silver,  that  on  glass,  and  that  on  paper. 

To  produce  a  photograph  on  silver  (a  daguerreotype),  a  hig^y 
polished  silver  plate  is  exposed  in  a  dark  box  to  the  diluted 
vapor  of  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  iodine.    A  bronze-yellow  film 
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of  brom-iodide  of  Bilver  is  thus  produced  upon  the  plate,  which, 
at  a  certain  stage,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to 
light.  The  plate  is  then  transferred  to  a  oamera,  and  exposed 
at  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  the  light  radiated  from  the  object  to  be 
copied.  After  remaining  a  few  seconds  in  the  camera,  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  exposed  in  a  warm  box  to  the  vapor  of 
metallic  mercury.  When  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  camera,  the 
film  looks  as  uniform  as  ever,  and  no  image  is  visible  upon  it ; 
but  the  exposure  to  mercury  vapor  immediately  brings  out  an 
image.  The  mercury  fixes  itself  strongly  upon  those  parts  which 
have  received  the  light,  while  it  takes  no  hold  upon  those  parts 
of  the  film  which  the  light  has  not  decomposed.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  then  poured  over  the  plate,  in 
order  to  dissolve  off  the  undecomposed  brom-iodide.  The  highly 
polished  silver,  beneath,  forms  the  shades,  and  the  amalgam  of 
mercury  with  silver  forms  the  lights.  The  plate  is  washed,  and 
a  Tory  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
is  poured  over  its  surface  and  gently  warmed.  A  thin  film  of 
gold,  which,  as  it  were,  varnishes  the  picture,  is  thus  deposited 
upon  the  plate ;  another  washing  completes  the  operation.  The 
daguerreotype  is  the  most  perfect  of  photographs ;  but  the  polish 
of  the  surface  prevents  the  image  from  being  seen  in  all  lights, 
and  the  plate  is  liable  to  be  tarnished  and  ruined  by  sulphuretted 
gases. 

In  order  to  get  a  photograph  upon  glass,  a  transparent  film 
capable  of  holding  the  necessary  silver-salt  must  first  be  attached 
to  the  glass  plate.  Collodion  (a  solution  of  a  variety  of  gun* 
cotton  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether)  is  the  material  of  this 
film.  To  the  collodion  is  add^  a  solution  of  an  iodide,  either  of 
potassium,  cadmium,  or  ammonium,  or  a  mixture  of  these ;  the 
bromides  of  ammonium  and  cadmium,  or  one  of  them,  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  bromides  to  three  or  four  of 
the  iodides,  render  the  film  more  sensitive  to  yellow  and  red  rays 
— a  point  of  importance  in  cloudy  weather  or  smoky  towns.  The 
ooUodion  thus  prepared  is  poured  rapidly  over  a  dean  and  diy 
soifeice  of  plate-glass ;  the  volatile  solvents  evaporate  rapidly, 
and  as  soon  as  the  film  is  eoherent  the  glass  is  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  veiy  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or  dilute 
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nitric  acid.    This  bath  must  be  in  a  dark  place ;  the  plate  re* 
mains  in  it  for  several  minutes.     A  yellow  layer  of  iodide  oi 
brom-iodide  of  silver  is  produced  in  the  film,  and  nitrate  of  po- 
tassium, cadmium,  or  ammonium  dissolves  in  the  bath.     The  plate 
is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  for  a  few  seconds.    When  removed 
no  image  is  perceptible ;  but  on  pouring  over  the  film  a  solution  of 
gallic  or  pyrogaUic  acid  in  alcohol  and  acetic  add,  or  a  solution 
of  the  green  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  image  will  be  developed,  slowly  or 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  developing- 
liquid,  the  degree  of  exposure,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.    The 
illuminated  portions  of  the  picture  will  appear,  under  the  actioD 
of  the  developer,  more  or  less  black,  while  the  shaded  portioDs 
will  retain  the  yeUow  colour  of  the  iodide.     As  soon  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  shaded  portions  appear,  the  liquid  is  washed  off  and  the 
development  arrested.     A  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  is  then  poured  over  the  film  to  dissolve  off  the  yellow  io- 
dide of  silver  where  it  has  not  been  affected  by  the  lig^t ;  only 
the  reduced  portions  of  silver  remain,  and  they  appear  more  or  leas 
opaque.    The  plate  must  finally  be  veiy  thoroughly  washed  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  then  dried  and  var- 
nished on  the  collodion  side  to  protect  the  film  from  injury. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  change  which  a  film  of  iodide  of 
silver  undergoes  when  exposed  to  light,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  exact  knowledge.  There  is  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
film ;  there  is  no  loss  of  iodine ;  the  iodide  retains  its  solubility 
in  hyposulphite  of  sodium ;  yet  the  impression  is  not  of  a  tempo- 
rary kind ;  for  the  invisible  image  produced  on  a  plate  may  be 
developed  many  hours  afterwards,  if  the  plate  is  kept  in  the  daik 
during  the  interval. 

The  photograph  on  collodion  may  be  employed  directly  as  a 
positive  picture,  if  not  too  strongly  developed,  by  placing  it  on  a 
black  background.  Those  portions  which  are  opaque  to  light,  or 
in  other  words  those  in  which  silver  is  deposited,  will  reflect  light, 
and  furnish  the  lights  of  the  picture ;  while  those  on  which  the 
light  did  not  act,  and  which  are  therefore  transparent,  will  appear 
black  from  the  nature  of  the  background,  and  these  will  form  the 
shades  of  the  picture.     In  the  dagueueulype  the  finished  picture 
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is  inyerted;  in  the  collodion  positiye  it  is  not  inverted.  If  the 
development  be  poshed  further,  the  image  becomes  so  strongly  de- 
fined that  the  deposited  silver  will  more  or  less  completely  inter- 
cept the  light.  The  collodion  side  of  the  plate  is  then  placed  in 
contact  with  the  sensitive  side  of  paper  impregnated  with  chloride 
of  silver  by  a  process  immediately  to  be  described,  and  exposed 
to  light  in  a  pressore-frame.  The  light  ia  arrested  by  the  altered 
parts  of  the  collodion,  bnt  is  freely  transmitted  by  the  other  por- 
tions ;  upon  the  paper,  therefore,  the  lights  of  the  real  object  are 
light  and  the  shades  are  dark.  Such  a  negative  collodion  picture 
may  of  course  be  copied  on  a  second  sensitive  collodion  film. 

Two  developing-solutions,  used  one  after  the  other,  produce  a 
better  effect  than  one.  The  green  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  used 
first,  and  pyrogallic  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver  subsequently ; 
the  iron  solution  must  be  completely  washed  off  before  the  other 
is  added.  The  picture  may  even  be  intensified  by  pyrogallic  acid 
after  the  plate  has  been  washed  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

Photographs  were  made  on  paper  long  before  the  film  on  glass  came 
into  use ;  bat  the  paper  process  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  printing 
of  positive  impressions  from  collodion  negatives  on  glass.  The  silver- 
salt  which  is  preferred  for  photographic  paper  is  the  chloride,  with  or 
without  albumen,  but  always  accompanied  with  firee  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  paper  is  floated  for  five  minutes  on  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
or  ammonium ;  when  dried,  it  is  floated  in  a  dark  room^  for  five  mi- 
nutes, on  its  salted  surface,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer ;  again 
dried,  it  is  fit  for  use.  When  such  paper  is  used  to  obtain  a  positive 
impression  from  a  collodion  negative,  or  from  a  paper  negative  made 
transparent  with  wax  or  a  mixture  of  wax  and  parafiine,  it  ia  exposed 
to  light  xmder  the  negative  to  be  oopied,  until  the  lights  of  the  picture 
are  of  a  pale  lilac  hue,  and  the  shades  of  a  deep  bronze  color.  After 
being  thoroughly  washed,  the  paper  is  transferred  to  a  ^'toning "-bath, 
which  consiBts  of  a  veiy  dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  with 
a  minute  proportion  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  picture  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion while  in  this  bath ;  it  remains  there  until  its  shades  have  acquired 
a  deep  purple-black  color.  It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  picture  in 
whidi  the  silver  has  been  well  reduced  that  this  toning  effect  is  pro- 
duced. The  picture  is  again  washed  in  water,  and  soaked  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  in  order  to  remove 
all  the  chloride  of  silver  which  is  contained  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper.    Finally  the  picture  must  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
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water  which  is  constmitly  renewed,  in  order  to  wash  awaj  everr  tnee 
of  the  compound  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  silrer.  No  photograph 
will  keep  long,  unless  the  chloride  of  silver  has  been  completely  dk- 
solved  by  the  hyposulphite,  and  the  compound  hyposulphite  washed 
away  with  a  thoroughness  that  leaves  no  trace  behind.  J£  the  tint 
condition  is  not  fuliilled,  diffused  daylight  will  alter  the  picture ;  if 
the  second  condition  is  not  complied  with;  yellow  or  brown  stains  irill 
ultimately  destroy  the  picture. 

As  in  eveiy  other  art  which  embraces  many  details,  and  demands  a 
trained  eye  and  hand,  eminent  skill  in  photography  can,  aa  a  rule,  be 
acquired  only  by  long  practice. 

638.  Chloride  of  Silver  (AgCl). — ^Native  chloride  of  silver 
oociirs,  sometimes  in  cubical  crystals,  sometimes  in  compact 
semitransparent  masses,  which  are  sectile,  and,  from  their  gifr- 
neral  appearance,  have  given  the  mineral  the  name  of  hom-silTer. 
Chloride  of  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  any  solnble  silver- 
salt  by  adding  to  the  silver  solntion  chlorliydric  acid,  or  the  sola- 
tion  of  any  soluble  chloride ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
over  a  dry  silver-salt  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  This  last  re- 
action is  the  basis  of  a  method  of  preparing  anhydrous  nitric  add. 
When  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to  pass  over  peifisedy 
dry  nitrate  of  silver  heated  to  50°  or  60°,  the  following  reaction 
takes  place: — 

^ga^A  +  2C1  -  2AgCl  +  N.O.  +  0. 

The  characteristics  of  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  have  been 
already  described  (Exp.  272).  The  presence  of  an  extraordi- 
narily minute  proportion  of  chloride  of  silver  renders  a  clear 
liquid  opalescent.  It  is  easy  to  detect  silver  in  a  solntion  of 
which  it  forms  only  the  ^o^  P^'  ^y  adding  to  the  solution 
a  drop  of  chlorhydric  acid  or  of  a  soluble  chloride.  An  admiia^ 
ble  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  any 
solution  depends  upon  the  insolubility  of  chloride  of  sUver,  the 
density  and  peculiar  curdy  quality  of  the  precipitate,  and  the 
visibility  of  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  a  clear  fluid.  This  method, 
now  generally  employed  in  mints  and  assay-offices,  is  applicable 
to  the  quantitative  analysis  of  silver  alloys ;  it  is  volumetric,  and 
depends  upon  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  a  standard  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  sodium  which  is  required  to  effect  the  com- 
plete precipitation,  as  chloride,  of  the  silver  contained  in  a  given 
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weight  of  fhe  filloy.  In  a  flolntion  whicli  is  aoidulated  with  nitric 
add,  and  which  contains  no  ezcesB  of  the  soluble  chlorides,  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  easily  coagulated  into  dense  flocks  by  agita- 
tion ;  80  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  precipitate  ceases  to  be 
formed  is  readily  perceived. 

COiloride  of  silver  melts  at  about  260°.  It  is  not  decomposed 
when  heated  with  carbon,  but  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  the  gas ;  zinc  and  iron  reduce  moist 
chloride  of  silver  to  metallic  silver ;  when  heated  with  carbonates 
CHT  hydrates  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  calcium,  chloride  of  silver 
gives  its  chlorine  to  the  other  metal,  and  pure  silver  is  set  free. 

These  methods  of  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  except  that  by  hydro- 
gen, are  turned  to  account  in  the  refining  of  silver  on  a  large  scale. 
The  coin,  or  bullion  to  be  refined  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  to 
the  solution  chloride  of  sodium  is  added ;  the  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  is  washed  until  the  washings  are  tasteless,  and  is  then  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  bars  of  zinc  are  placed  in  the  moist 
mass,  and  the  whole  left  at  rest  for  two  or  three  days.  Chloride  of 
zinc  and  metallic  silver  are  the  products.  As  soon  as  the  reduced 
silver  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  add,  the  reduction  is  complete. 
The  reduced  metal  is  digested  for  two  or  three  days  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  remove  adhering  zinc-salts,  aud  is  then  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  and  finally  melted  and  cn«t  into  ingots.  If  an  abso- 
lutely pure  metal  is  desired,  the  first  reduct'on  should  be  made  with 
pure  zinc,  and  this  refined  silver  may  be  aga^u  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
thrown  down  as  chloride,  and  reduced  ag«uu  from  the  washed  chloride 
by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  calcium. 

539.  The  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  by  hydrogen  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  several  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
silver ;  and  since  silver  forms  a  large  number  of  anhydrous  salts 
with  adds,  and  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  form  more  than  one 
salt  with  each  add,  the  silver-salt  is  often  the  best  one  to  prepare 
and  analyze  whenever  the  combining-wdght  of  an  add  is  to  bo 
determined.  But  it  is  dear  that  the  accuracy  of  these  determi- 
nations depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  atomic  weight 
of  silver  is  known ;  hence  extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken 
to  arrive  at  the  true  atomic  weight  of  silver.  It  has  been  foimd, 
by  the  most  careful  experiment,  by  heating  chloride  of  silver  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  that  in  132*856  parts  of  that  compound. 
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100  parts  of  silver  are  united  with  32-856  of  chlorine.  If  tiie 
atomic  weight  of  chlorine  he  accepted  as  35-5,  a  simple  propor- 
tion leads  to  the  atomic  weight  of  silver. 

32-856      :        35-5         »         100       :«     »     108*07. 
Amowd  of  CL    At.  Weight  of  GL    Amt,  of  Ag.    At,  Weight  of  Sibfet. 

An  entirely  di£ferent  experiment  verifies  this  result ;  hy  burn- 
ing finely  divided  silver  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine,  it 
is  proved  that  108  parts  of  silver  combine  with  35*505  of  chlo- 
rine. The  following  round  of  experiment  and  simple  calculation 
will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  one  atomic  weight  is  derived, 
from  another,  and  all  are  verified  by  mutual  comparison.  Chlo- 
rate of  potassium,  when  heated,  gives  off  all  its  oxygen  and 
chloride  of  potassium  remains.  Assuming  that  the  formula  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  is  EClO,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  is  16,  we  derive  the  following  proportion  from  the  fact  of 
experiment  that  100  parts  of  KCIO,  yield  39*209  parts  of  oxygen. 

39-209       :       48     =       60-791        :      a?     =     74-4208. 
Amotmt  of  0.  80.  AmL  of  KCL     Molecular  Weight  of  ECL 

It  is  another  experimental  &ct  that  100  parts  of  chloride  of 
potassium  produce,  when  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
192-75  of  chloride  of  silver. 

100      :        192-75     »      74-42(J8    :    a?     =     143-446. 
Amt,  of  KCl    Amt.ofA:gCL    M.  Weight  of  KCl.    Molecukar  WlAgCi 
But  it  has  been  determined,  as  above  stated,  that  132*856  parts 
of  chloride  of  silver  contained  32*856  parts  of  chlorine,  and 
accordingly 

132-856    :      32-856        —     143*446    :    »    >«     85-476. 
Amt,  of  AgCL     Amt.  of  CI     M.  Weight  of  AgOL     AL  Weight  o/OL 
But  if  the  molecular  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  is  .    •     143-416 
we  may  deduct  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine     •    •     •       35-476 

and  so  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  silver ;     •    •     .     •  107*970 

and  if  the  molecular  weight  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  74*4208 

we  may  deduct  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine,    .     .     •  35*476 

and  so  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  .  •  •  38*9448 
These  numbers  will  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  coincident  with 

those  previously  given  as  the  accepted  atomic  weights  of  these 
throe  very  important  elements. 
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540.  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Silver  (AgBr  and  Agl)  are  two 
rather  rare  minerals,  usually  associated  with  chloride  of  silver  or 
with  native  silver.  Their  aitificial  preparation  and  such  of  their 
properties  as  have  present  importance  have  heen  already  alluded 
to  (Exp.  272).  They  are  both  easily  fusible  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

541.  Cyanide  of  Silver  (AgON)  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  ammonia-water,  obtained  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  a  soluble  cyanide  like  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Cyanide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  cyanides  of 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  other  metals,  forming  double 
cyanides  of  the  formula  MAgC^N,.  When  such  a  solution  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  metallic  silver  is 
deposited  at  the  negative  pole,  in  a  compact,  adherent  layer, 
while  at  the  positive  pole,  where  a  strip  or  plate  of  metallic 
ailyer  is  placed,  a  quantity  of  the  metal  equal  to  that  which  is 
deposited  at  the  negative  pole  continually  dissolves.  A  solution 
which  contains  -^  of  its  weight  of  silver  is  found  to  be  of  con- 
venient strength  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  electro-plating. 

542.  Sulphide  of  Silver  (Ag,8). — ^This  compound  is  a  principal 
ore  of  silver.  The  native  mineral  is  sometimes  crystallized,  in 
eabes  or  octahedrons,  and  sometimes  massive ;  it  has  a  leaden 
lustre  and  color,  and  it  is  so  soft  that  a  knife  will  cut  or  a  die 
impress  it;  it  is  fusible,  and  when  roasted  in  the  air  yields 
silver  (which  remains  in  the  metallic  state)  and  sulphurous  acid 
(the  product  of  the  combination  of  its  sulphur  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air).  The  pure  mineral  is  very  easily  recognized  by  these 
marked  characteristics.  Silver  is  readily  tarnished  by  contact 
with  moist  gaseous  sulphydric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  a  solu- 
ble sulphide ;  this  tarnish  is  the  sulphide  of  silver  (§  533).  The 
sulphide  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  transmitting  a  stream  of 
■nlphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver. 

£xp.  274. — ^Place  in  a  test-glass  8  or  10  c.  c.  of  water  to  which  20 
or  30  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silvei  have  been  added,  and  pass 
through  the  dilute  solution  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  black  precipitate  is  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

Strong  adds,  especially  when  hot,  dissolve  or  decompose  thii 
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sulpliide.  It  is  not  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  sulphides  of  the 
alkali-metals ;  but  by  fusion  it  may  be  made  to  unite  with  many 
other  sulphides  of  metals. 

543.  Sulphate  of  Silver  (Ag^SOJ. — ^When  silver  is  boiled  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  silver  gradually  dissolves,  and  there  aie 
formed  the  sulphate  of  silver,  water,  and  sulphurous  add : — 

2Ag  +  2H,S0,  =  Ag,SO,  +  2H,0  +  SO,. 
The  sulphate  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  acid,  but  it  is  deposited 
in  great  part  on  the  addition  of  water,  for  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  As  gold  is  not  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  small 
quantities  of  gold  may  be  separated  from  large  quantities  of  silver 
or  silver  alloys  by  boiling  the  metal,  finely  granulated,  in  east- 
iron  vessels  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  silver  and  copper  dissolve,  and  the 
gold  is  left  behind  in  a  fine  powder.  The  solution  of  silver  is 
subsequently  diluted,  and  the  silver  precipitated  from  the  solution 
in  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  metallic  copper.  (Exp.  267.) 
Old  silver  coin,  containing  not  more  than  ^^^  of  gold,  has  beea 
profitably  worked  over  by  this  process. 

544.  The  AJhiU  Qroup. — ^The  metals  which  must  plainly  be 
classed  together  under  this  head  are  sodium,  potassium,  (ammo« 
nium,)  lithium,  rubidium,  and  caesium.  Two  other  metals  are 
better  classed  with  this  group  than  elsewhere ;  but  their  likeness 
to  the  alkali-metals  is  but  partial,  and  in  many  respects  their  pro- 
perties are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  six  metals  just  enumerated; 
these  two  metals  are  silver  and  thallium.  The  common  proper- 
ties of  the  alkali-metals  are  mainly  these: — ^they  have  the  lustre 
of  silver,  are  soft,  easily  fusible,  and  volatile  at  high  tempera- 
tures; they  unite  greedily  with  oxygen,  and  decompose  water 
with  facility,  forming  basic  hydrates  which  are  very  caustic  and 
intensely  alkaline  bodies,  not  to  be  decomposed  by  heat;  their 
carbonates,  sulphates,  sulphides,  and  chlorides,  and,  indeed,  the 
vast  majority  of  their  salts,  are  soluble  in  water ;  and  eadi  metal 
forms  but  one  chloride,  one  bromide,  and  one  iodide ;  they  all 
form  basic  oxides,  and  never  an  acid  oxide ;  they  occur  in  nature 
in  modes  analogous  though  not  the  same ;  their  correspondisg 
salts  are  often,  though  not  always,  isomorphous ;  lastly,  there  is 
a  general,  though  not  absolute,  uniformity  among  the  formulae  of 
the  compounds  into  which  these  elements  enter,  so  that,  if  a  com- 
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pound  of  a  given  composition  is  proved  to  exist  with  one  of  these 
elements,  the  strong  presumption  is  that  analogous  compounds 
with  all  the  other  elements  of  the  group  exist  likewise,  with  pro- 
perties similar  though  not  identical. 

Silver  and  thallium  present,  on  the  whole,  so  few  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  alkali-metals  that  they  would  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  same  group  with  them  were  it  not  for  one  consi- 
deration weighty  enough  to  turn  the  balance  when  the  discussion 
of  other  properties  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt.  Sodium,  potas- 
sium, (ammonium,)  lithium,  cffisium,  rubidium,  silver,  and  thaUium 
all  replace  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom.  All  these  elements  are  ex- 
changeable for  hydrogen  and  with  each  other,  atom  for  atom,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  only 
metals  thus  equivalent  to  hydrogen.  The  atom  of  the  elements 
of  the  chlorine  group,  including  fluorine  in  that  designation,  and 
of  the  seven  elements  above  enumerated^  is  exchangeable  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen ;  it  is  worth  one  in  exchange,  and  these  ele- 
ments are  therefore  said  to  be  univalent,  or,  with  less  verbal  pre- 
cision, monatomtc. 

545.  Quanttvalence. — ^The  chemical  elements  have  not  all  the 
same  atom-fixing  power ;  thus,  while  an  atom  of  chlorine  combines 
with  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  an  atom  of  oxygen  has  the 
power  to  drag  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  into  a  molecule ;  an  atom  of 
nitrogen  holds  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  firm  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  an  atom  of  carbon  four  hydrogen-atoms.  In  all  double 
decompositions  an  atom  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  silver  replaces 
one' atom  of  hydrogen,  but  an  atom  of  calcium  or  lead  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  (§  82).  To  indicate  conveniently  the  atom-flxing 
power  of  each  element  a  sign  is  needed  and  a  name.  The  con- 
ventional sign  is  a  Boman  numeral,  or  an  equivalent  number 
of  accents,  placed  above  and  at  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  the 
element,  in  case  its  atom  be  worth  more  than  one  of  hydrogen ; 
and  for  the  name  to  denote  this  atom-flxing  power  of  the  elements 
the  word  '<  quantivalence  "  may  be  used,  or  the  less  descriptive 
word  <<  atomicity."  The  elements  are  caUed  wiivalenty  hivalentf 
trivdlent,  and  quadrivalenty  or  monatomkf  diatomic^  triatomic,  and 
ietratomie,  according  as  their  respective  atoms  are  capable  of  satu- 
rating, or  holding  in  flrm  chemical  combination,  1,  2,  8,  or  4 
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atoms  of  hydrogen.  Thnis,  ^ddle  the  siinple  symhols  CI.  Br,  K, 
Ag  indioate  that  chlorine,  hromine,  potassium,  and  silver  are 
univalent,  the  symbols  of  nitrogen,  antimony,  and  other  trivalent 
elements  may  be  written  N'",  8b'",  kc.  In  the  same  way  the 
symbols  0"  and  Ga"  indicate  that  oxygen  and  calcinm  are  biva- 
lent, and  the  symbol  C"  shows  that  carbon  is  quadrivalent. 

The  qnantivalenoe  of  many  of  the  elements  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined with  certainty;  bnt  the  classification  into  groups  of  the 
dements  we  have  thus  far  studied  rests  upon  the  quantivalence 
of  the  elements,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  chemical  resemblances, 
which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  connexion  with  each  group.  The 
elements  of  the  chlorine-group  and  the  alkali-group  are  univalent; 
the  elememts  of  the  sulphur-group  and  the  majority  of  the  metals, 
hereafter  to  be  studied,  are  bivalent ;  the  elements  of  the  nitro- 
gen-group are  trivalent,  and  of  the  carbon-group  quadrivalent 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  atom-fixing  power  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  is,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  compounds, 
invariably  exerted  to  the  fullest  extent.  Were  the  oombin&tion 
of  the  elements  governed  by  any  such  law  as  this,  it  would  evi- 
dently be  impossible  for  any  two  elements  to  unite  in  more  than 
one  proportion.  Thus  trivalent  nitrogen  and  bivalent  oxygen 
oould  only  combine  in  the  proportions  represented  by  the  formuls 
Nj'^'O,",  proportions  which  completely  satisfy  the  atom-fixing 
power  of  both  elements.  But  we  know  that  these  two  elements 
actually  totm  no  less  than  five  different  compounds  (§§  75,  76), 
of  which  only  one  is  marked  by  the  complete  eqtulibrium  of  the 
two  elements ;  and  this  one  is  by  no  means  the  most  stable  mem- 
ber of  the  series  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  about  the  most  unstable. 
The  student  must  not  imagine  that  a  bivalent  element  has  twice 
as  strong  affinities  as  a  univalent  element ;  the  atom-fixing  power 
of  an  element  is  no  test  or  index  of  the  avidity  with  which  it 
seeks  combination.  Chlorine,  which  holds  but  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, is  competent  to  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammo- 
nia, and  marsh-gas,  although  sulphur  unites  by  preference  with 
tiro,  nitrogen  wiUi  three,  and  carbon  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
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546.  This  metal  is  a  oonstitaent  of  several  of  the  oommonest 
and  most  important  minerals ;  it  forms  a  rery  considerable  portion 
(perhaps  as  mnoh  as  one-sixteenth)  of  the  solid  omst  of  the 
earth.  Before  considering  the  properties  of  the  metal  itself,  let 
us  examine  some  of  its  familiar  oomponnds. 

547.  Carbonate  of  Oalcvum  (CaCO,)  occurs  in  natore  in  many 
different  forms,  called  by  a  great  variety  of  names^  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  limestone,  chalk,  marble,  calc-spar,  and  coral. 
There  are  whole  ranges  of  mountains  composed  almost  entirely 
of  limestone,  while  in  many  eztensiye  tracts  of  eonntry  the  soil  is 
ealcareons  and  reposes  upon  limestone  rocks.  The  shells  of  shell- 
fish are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it,  and  it  is  an  important 
ooostituent  of  dolomite,  marl,  and  many  other  rocks  and  minerals. 
It  is  formed  artificially,  as  has  been  seen  (Exp.  168),  when  car- 
bonic add  is  brought  into  contact  with  lime-water ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  carbonic  acid  will  not  unite  with  the  anhydrous 
oxide  of  caknnm  (qoicklime). 

Carbonate  of  oalciam,  though  tasteless,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solntion  exhibits  a  fidnt  alkaline  reaction;  it 
is,  however,  rather  freely  soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  (§408). 

Eaep,  275.^-Place  in  a  test-tube  20  or  80  drops  of  lime*water,  and 
as  much  pure  water ;  immerse  in  the  mixtuie  the  deliyeiy-tube  of  a 
bottle  from  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  being  evolved  (Exp.  171).  Car- 
bonate of  calcium  will  be  thrown  down  at  first ;  but  after  a  while,  as 
the  water  in  the  test-tube  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  the 
precipitated  carbonate  will  redissolve,  and  there  will  be  obtained  a 
perfectly  clear  solution,  which,  in  spite  of  the  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  oontained  in  it,  has  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  By  boiling 
the  solution, so  that  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  maybe  expelled,  the 
carbonate  of  ealoinm  can  be  again  precipitated.    8oy  too,  if  the  liquid 
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be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  gradually  gire  off  carbonic  add,  and 
become  turbid  from  deposition  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 

The  phenomena  illi;strated  in  this  experiment  often  occur  in  nature. 
In  many  districts  where  limestone  is  abundant,  the  well-  and  rivo- 
waters  are  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  calcium  held  diasolyed  by 
carbonic  acid ;  the  water  is  thus  made  **  hard  "  (see  §  560),  and  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  unfit  lor  washing  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
When  employed  as  a  source  of  steam-power,  such  waters  deposit  car- 
bonate of  calcium  as  an  incrustation  upon  the  sides  of  the  boilers  as 
fast  as  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  boiling.  This  scale, 
or  incrustation,  forms  a  more  or  leas  coherent  coating  upon  tiie  inner 
surface  of  the  boiler,  and,  being  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  greatly 
interferes  with  the  heating  of  the  water ;  the  scale  keeps  the  water 
away  from  the  iron  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  the  metal,  being  thus  un- 
duly heated,  is  rapidly  oxidized,  or  ''  burnt  out/'  as  the  fireman  cor- 
rectly states  it. 

The  formation  of  calcareous  petrifactions,  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites, of  the  stones  called  tufa  and  travertine,  and  of  many  deposits  Oi 
crystallized  carbonate  of  calcium,  is  direcUy  referable  to  the  escape  of 
carbonic  add  from  calcareous  waters.  Whenever  water,  charged  with 
carbonate  of  caldum,  flows  out  from  the  earth  into  the  open  air,  or 
trickles  into  hollows  or  caverns  within  t^e  earth,  carbonic  acid  is  ^ven 
o&  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  carbonate  of  caldum  is  deposited.  Stalao 
tdtes  are  the  pendent  masses,  like  icicles,  which  hang  firom  the  roofs  of 
caverns  and  the  walls  of  cellars,  bridges,  and  like  covered  vniys ;  stalag- 
mites are  the  opposite  masses  which  grow  up  out  of  the  drops  of  water 
which  fall  from  the  stalactites  above  them,  before  all  the  dissolved 
carbonate  has  been  deposited.  The  waters  of  some  mineral  springs 
are  so  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  caldum,  that,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  ^ey  quickly  deposit  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  upon  asy 
solid  substance  with  which  they  come  in  contact  In  case  sach  waters 
flow  over  pieces  of  wood  or  other  organic  matter,  the  form  of  the  wood 
will  be  preserved  in  the  cast  or  '*  petrifaction,"  long,  after  the  wood 
itself  has  decayed  and  disappeared.  Where  such  deposits  are  formed 
upon  a  scale  so  large  as  to  be  of  geological  importance,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  Italy,  the  rock  formed  is  called  ta& 
when  porous,  and  travertine  if  compact 

548.  Carbonate  of  calcium  dissolves  also  in  aqneous  solations 
of  several  of  the  salts  of  ammonimn,  such  as  the  chloride,  nitrate, 
and  sulphate,  especially  if  it  has  only  recently  been  precipitated 
and  is  still  moist  and  incoherent. 

JB^.  276. — ^Through  2  or  8  c  c.  of  lime-water,  contained  in  a  test* 
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tube,  blow,  b J  means  of  a  glass  tube,  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  lungs ; 
to  the  milkj  liqiiid  obtained,  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  cold,  saturated 
aqueous  solution  oi  chloride  of  ammonium,  until  the  cloudiness  in  the 
lime-water  has  disappeared — ^that  is,  until  the  carbonate  of  calcium 
has  all  been  dissolved. 

Exp,  277. — ^Place  a  drop  or  two  o£  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
in  a  teat-tube,  pour  upon  it  several  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium ;  shake  the  mixture,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  also  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia-water. If  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  has  been  added  to  the 
liquid,  no  precipitate  will  be  formed  in  it,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  a  precipitate  will  at  once  be  produced  on  mix- 
ing the  other  ingredients.  A  precipitate  may,  however,  always  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  mixed  solutions,  unless  a  large  excess  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  be  present^  or  unless  the  chloride-of-calcium  solution  be 
Tery  dilute. 

By  repeating  this  experiment  under  varied  conditions,  talring  note, 
in  each  case,  of  the  number  of  drops  of  the  solutions  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium, chloride  of  calcium,  and  of  water  employed,  and  methodically 
increasing  or  diminishing  each  of  these,  the  student  will  quickly  per- 
ceive the  real  significance  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  ammoniacal  salt, 
and  will  appreciate  the  fact  that,  in  testing  for  small  quantities  of 
either  lime  or  carbonic  acid,  it  is  necessary  ior  the  analyst  to  exclude 
ammonium-salts  from  his  solutions  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 

When  boiled  with  solutions  oi  the  salts  of  ammonium  (with  cho- 
ride  of  ammonium  for  example),  carbonate  of  calcium  is  rapidly  de- 
composed and  dissolved,  carbonate  of  ammonium  being  given  off,  while 
the  chloride  (or  some  other  salt)  of  calcium  remains  in  solution. 

549.  Carbonate  of  calcium  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  very 
great  diversity  of  external  appearance  which  is  presented  by  its 
several  massive  and  amorphous  varieties,  but  it  is  likewise  found 
in  a  greater  variety  of  regular  crystalline  forms  than  any  other 
substance ;  more  than  150  native  varieties  of  it  have  been  observed 
by  mineralogists.  As  calc-spar,  it  occurs  in  rhombohedrons  and 
other  derivative  forms  of  the  sixth  or  hexagonal  system  (§  191); 
but  it  is  found  also  as  the  mineral  arragouite,  in  forms  of  the 
trimetric  system,  and  is  consequently  dimorphous. 

The  two  forms  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  calc-spar  and  arra- 
gonite,  present  many  differences  in  their  physical  properties. 
Some  specimens  of  calc-spar,  called  Iceland  spar,  are  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  and  exhibit  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
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phenomena  of  doable  refiraeiion.  Transparent  erystals  of  aira- 
gonite  exhibit  also  the  phenomena  of  doable  refraotion;  bat  ana- 
gonite  has  two  axes  of  doable  refraction,  calc-spar  only  one. 
Cr3rstals  of  oalc-spar  are  deavable  parallel  to  the  faces  of  tiie 
rhombohedron  which  is  the  primary  form  of  the  mineral,  aod 
masses  of  it  may  often  be  broken  np  into  more  or  less  perfect 
rhombohedrons.  Arragonite,  on  the  contrary,  presents  two  direc- 
tions of  distinct  cleavage,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  light  rhombic 
prism.  The  fractures  of  the  two  minerals  are  therefore  qoite  on- 
like.  The  specific  gravity  of  oale-spai:  ranges  from  2*7  to  2*75, 
while  the  specific  gravity  of  arragonite  is  generally  between  2*9 
and  3*3.  Arragonite  is  considerably  harder  than  calc-spar,  bat 
its  specific  heat  (0*1966)  is  less.  When  carbonate  of  caldam 
crystallizes  from  hot  solutions  it  takes  the  form  of  arragonite,  but 
from  cold  solutions  it  crystallizes  as  calc-spar.  In  like  manner 
the  precipitate  formed  by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  adcular  crystals  of  arragonite,  while  the  precipitate 
obtained  from  cold  solations  of  the  same  salts  is  amorphoaa.  In 
either  case,  however,  if  the  moist  precipitate  be  left  to  itsdf  for 
some  time  in  the  cold,  it  will  gradually  assume  the  rhombobedral 
form  of  calC'Spar,  no  matter  whether  it  was  at  first  acicular  or 
amorphous. 

In  all  its  varieties  carbonate  of  calcium  is  readily  attacked  by 
acids,  even  if  they  be  dilate ;  the  action  is  attended  with  effer- 
vescence, owing  to  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  escape 
of  this  gas  through  the  liquid : — 

CaO,CO,  +  2HC1  =  CaCl.  +  CO,  +  H,0. 
limestone  is  readily  distinguished  by  this  reaction  from  other 
rocks. 

550.  Oande  of  OaUium  (OaO).-^On  being  heated,  carbonate  of 
calcium  b^:ins  to  give  off  carbonic  acid  at  a  low  red  heat,  as  has 
been  seen  in  Exp.  170,  and  at  full  redness  is  completely  resolved 
into  oxide  of  caldam,  commonly  called  quidklime,  and  earbonis 
add. 

Exp.  278.— Place  a  small  fragment  of  marble  upon  a  piece  of  char* 
coal  and  heat  it  strongly  in  the  blowpipe-fiame  during  several  minutes. 
Or  throw  a  lump  of  limestone  upon  an  anthradte  fire,  and  leave  it  there 


for  hci^if  an  lioox  (V  moie.  In  either  caae»  it  will  be  finmd,  upon  exap 
mination,  that  the  calcined  product  has  lost  the  property  of  el&rree- 
cing  with  acids;  that  it  weighs  less  than  the  original  limestone,  and 
that  it  exhibita  a  diatlnet  aUc^liiie  reaction  when  placed  on  wet  test- 
paper. 

For  use  lu  the  arts,  Umestone  is  bnmed  in  special  fdrnaces^  of 
peenliar  construction,  cfjied  lime-kilns,  some  of  which  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  kept  in  operation  for  years  without 
intermission.  When  carbonate  of  oaldnm,  instead  of  being 
beftted  merely  in  quiescent  air,  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  or 
of  any  other  gas,  sueh  as  steam  for  example,  it  will  give  off  all 
Its  carbonic  acid  very  easily.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
limestone  fresh  from  the  quarry  can  be  more  readily  burned  than 
that  which  has  been  long  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  has  so  lost 
its  natural  moisture ;  in  damp  weather,  moreover,  the  burning  ii 
said  to  go  on  more  satisfactorily  than  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry.  If  carbonate  of  caldam  be  ignited  in  a  tube  of  iron,  or  other 
metal,  closed  hermetically,  so  that  no  carbonic  aeid  can  escape 
from  the  tube,  the  carbonate  disengages  carbonic  acid  until  the 
pressure  of  the  confined  gas  becomes  so  great  as  to  arrest  the 
further  decomposition  of  the  carbonate.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  temperature  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  fuse  the  undecom'* 
posed  carbonate ;  the  eoded  mass  often  presents  the  appearance 
of  fine-grained  marble.  If  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  performed  be  yery  slowly  cooled,  the  oarbonio  add  will  be 
l^bsorbed. 

Of  the  anhydions  oxide  of  ealeinm  b'ttle  need  here  be  said.  Tt 
is  infusible  at  the  most  intense  heat  at  present  at  our  conmiand, 
and  is  therefore  used  for  making  crudbles  in  which  the  most  re- 
fbustory  metals  are  melted  by  the  aid  of  the  compound  blowpipe. 
It  has  no  power  to  unite  with  dry  carbonic  add  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  when  exposed  at  very  high  temperatures  to  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  possessing  a  certain  tension,  some  of 
the  gas  is  absorbed.  It  unites  with  water  very  energetically,  and 
the  product  of  this  union  combines  readily  with  carbonic  acid, 
When  lumps  of  quicklime  are  exposed  to  the  air  they  slowly 
absorb  both  water  and  carbonic  add,  and  after  a  while  fall  to 
powder.    This  powder  is  known  as  air-fHaked  Ume  \  its  compod- 
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tion  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  CaHgO^jCaCO,,  or.  doalis- 
tic,  CaO,CO, ;  CsiOylLfi. 

551.  Hydrate  of  Calcium  (CaH,OJ. — ^Wben  water  is  brought 
into  contact  with  oxide  of  caldom,  the  latter  swells  np  and  foils  to 
powder ;  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  evolved,  and  there  is  obtained 
a  compound  of  calcium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  commonly  called 
slaked  lime,  or  in  chemical  language  hydrate  of  calcium : — 

CaO  +  H,0  «  CaH.0^ 

Exp.  279. — ^Place  a  lump  of  recently  burned  quicklime,  weigfamg 
about  30  grms.,  upon  a  large  earthen  plate ;  pour  upon  the  lime  some 
15  or  20  c.  c.  of  water,  and  observe  how  much  the  lime  increases  in 
bulk  as  it  is  converted  into  hydrate  of  calcium.  The  heat  of  the  mass 
may  be  shown  by  thrusting  an  ordinary  friction-match  into  the  middle 
of  it;  or,  in  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  quicklime  has  been  em- 
ployed, by  excavating  a  small  hole  in  the  diy  powder  and  throwing  in 
a  few  grains  of  gunpowder,  inflammation  will  ensue  in  both  esses. 
That  much  heat  is  evolved,  may  be  shown  also  by  covering  the  mois- 
tened quickHme  with  a  not  too  tall  inverted  beaker  glass  or  bottle,  and 
observing  that,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  has  beea 
condensed  upon  the  walls  of  the  glass,  the  space  within  the  latter  will 
at  last  become  filled  with  a  hot,  invisible  atmosphere  of  steam ;  whea 
the  bottle  is  lifted,  and  the  steam  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
cold  external  air,  a  dense  cloud  or  fog  is  immediately  formed. 

So  much  heat  is  developed  during  the  union  of  water  with  lime,  that 
wood  will  quickly  be  brought  to  the  kindling- temperature  and  inflamed| 
if  it  happen  to  be  in  contact  with  large  masses  of  these  substances  re- 
acting upon  one  another.  Fires  are  very  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
access  of  water  to  ships  or  warehouses  in  which  quicklime  is  stored. 
It  has  been  noticed,  when  large  quantities  of  quicklime  are  slaked  in 
a  dark  place,  that  light  as  well  as  heat  is  evolved  from  the  lima  Even 
when  quicklime  is  brought  into  contact  with  ice,  so  much  heat  is  evolved 
that  the  mixture  sometimes  becomes  hot  enough  to  boil  water. 

552.  When  hydrate  of  calcium  is  stirred  into  water,  there  is 
formed  not  only  a  true  solution,  lime-water,  which  may  be  oh- 
tained  clear  and  colorless  bj^^tration  (See  Exp.  168),  but  also 
a  turbid  liquor  consisting  of  particles  of  solid  hydrate  of  caldnm 
difPused  through  the  lime-water ;  this  liquor  is  known  as  mUh  or 
cream  of  limey  according  to  its  consistency.  In  slaking  lime,  only 
about  half  a  part  of  water  is  really  needed  to  convert  one  part  (A 
quicklime  into  hydrate  of  calcium ;  but  in  all  cases  where  a  fine, 
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Bmooth  paste  is  desired,  as  in  the  preparation  of  milk  of  limoy 
or  of  mortar,  and  in  general  whenever  hydrate  of  calcium  is 
required  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition,  it  is  best  to  ponr  two 
or  three  parts  by  weight  of  water  upon  one  part  of  qnicklime, 
so  that  the  slaking  may  be  quickly  effected.  By  using  hot  water 
the  process  may  be  still  farther  accelerated.  The  proportions 
of  material  given  at  the  beginning  of  Exp.  279  are  better  adapted 
than  these  last  for  illustrating  the  evolution  of  heat;  but  if 
too  little  water  be  employed,  the  hydrate  of  calcium  formed  is 
liable  to  be  granular  and  crystalline  rather  than  powdery.  Both 
milk  of  lime  and  dry  powdery  hydrate  of  calcium  are  largely 
employed  for  purifying  the  illuminating  gas  made  from  ooaL 
They  remove  from  l^e  gas  sulphydric  and  c€u*bonic  acids. 

JExp,  280. — ^Provide  two  gas-bottles,  one  arranged  for  generating 
sulphydric  add  (Exp.  86),  the  other  for  generating  carbonic  acid 
(Exp.  171).  Connect  with  one  of  the  gas-bottles  a  tube  filled  loosely 
with  dry  hydrate  of  calcium  (Appendix,  Fig.  16),  and  with  the  other 
a  small  botHe  oontaimng  milk  of  lime.  Ponr  chlorhydric  add  into 
the  gas-bottles,  so  that  solphydxic  and  carbonic  adds  shall  be  freely 
evolved,  and  test,  from  time  to  time,  with  lead-paper  (Exp.  90),  and 
with  lime-water  (Exp.  170)^^  as  to  whel^er  these  acids  are  completely 
absorbed  by  the  dry  hydrate  of  calcium  and  the  milk  of  lime.  After  a 
while,  change  the  places  of  the  absorbing  tube  and  bottle,  so  that  the 
milk  of  lime  shall  now  be  where  the  dry  hydrate  was  before,  and  again 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  absorption,  with  lead-paper  and  lime-water. 
In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that,  while  the  dry  hydrate  is  a  more 
effident  absorbent  of  carbonic  add  l^an  milk  of  lime,  the  latter  is 
capable  of  taking  up  far  more  sulphydric  add  than  the  former. 

553.  Hydrate  of  caldum  may  be  obtained  crystallized,  in  hex- 
agonal prisms,  by  evaporating  lime-water  in  the  dry  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  At  a  red  heat  it  gives  off  its  water, 
and  is  reconverted  into  quicklime.  The  residue  in  this  case  is 
left  in  an  open,  porous  condition  which  well  fits  it  for  many 
chemical  purposes  (see  §  120). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  hydrate  of  oaldum  is  somewhat  less 
soluble  in  -  hot  than  in  cold  water.  If  a  cold,  saturated  solution 
of  lime-water  be  boiled,  nearly  half  of  its  solid  contents  will  be 
deposited ;  and  in  case  none  of  the  water  has  been  driven  off,  the 
matter  thus  precipitated  will  slowly  dissolve  again  after  the  liquid 
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aboTe  it  has  become  eoUL  In  stadying  thb  potni,  the  ezperi* 
menter  must  take  oare  that  the  solution  is  kept  oat  of  contact 
with  the  air,  lest  it  absorb  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  whidi  is 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere^  and  become  turbid  from  depo* 
sition  of  carbonate  of  caIoinm«  A  familiar  instance  ot  thia  abaoi^ 
tion  is  seen  in  cases  where  nulk  of  lime  is  employed  for  white- 
washing :  the  loosely  adherent  white  coating,  left  after  the  liquid 
has  become  thoroughly  dry,  is  no  longer  hydrate  of  caldnm,  but 
carbonate  of  caldum  in  a  more  or  less  pure  oonditicHi. 

554.  Slaked  lime  is  very  laigely  employed  for  making  mcrtart 
as  an  ingredient  of  yarioua  cements,  and  for  pkstenng.  When 
mixed  with  enough  water  to  form  a  thick  paste,  it  is  decidedly 
plastic,  and  admits  of  being  spread  and  moulded  like  wax  or  day. 
This  paste  sets,  as  it  dries,  to  a  firm,  solid  mass,  which,  when  in 
thin  layers,  adheres  firmly  to  any  rough  surfaces  upon  which  it 
may  have  hardened.  When,  howoTer,  any  considerable  mass  of 
the  moist  paste  is  allowed  to  solidify  by  itself,  the  diy  product 
will  gradually  crack  and  fiill  to  pieces.  lime-paste  cannot,  thoe- 
fore,  be  employed  as  a  mortar  unless  it  be  mixed  with  some  sub- 
stance like  sand,  which  shall  present  numerous  surfaces  upcm 
which  the  hardened  product  may  adhere ;  by  the  addition  of  sand, 
moreover,  the  moist  lime  is  prevented  from  shrinking  too  mudi 
as  it  becomes  dry. 

Mortar  is  commonly  prepared  by  mizing  1  part  of  quicklime 
with  water  enough  to  form  a  thin  paste,  then  adding  3  or  4  parts 
of  coarse,  sharp  sand,  and  thoroughly  incorporating  ihese  ingre- 
dients. The  paste  thus  obtained  is  applied  as  a  tiiin  layer  to  the 
m<H8tened  surfEUMS  of  the  hnoka  or  st<Mies  to  be  united.  The 
pasty  mortar  socm  sets  to  the  hard  mass  above  described,  and,  on 
continued  expoaure  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  at 
its  surface,  and  is  there  converted  into  a  compact  compound  of 
hydrate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  stone-like  mass  thus  ob-> 
tained  binds  firmly  together  the  brioks  or  stones  between  which 
it  has  been  interposed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  originsl 
mortar-paste  sets  more  firmly  if  it  contain  a  certain  admixture  ci 
carbonate  of  calcium,  than  if  it  contain  only  the  pure  hydrate; 
this  admixture  is,  of  course,  produced  when  mortar  is  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  air  before  being  used.    In  tiia 
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ootme  of  time  chemical  eomlMiiation  occars,  to  a  limited  extent^ 
between  the  silicio  add  of  the  sand  and  the  oxide  of  ealciam  in 
the  hardened  mortar,  tiiongh  the  proceee  goes  on  bat  slowly; 
each  grain  of  sand  finally  becomes  eoyered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
hydrated  silicate  of  calcinm,  which  contributes  materially  to  the 
solidity  of  the  mortar.  The  mortar  taken  from  old  bnildingB 
yields  a  certain  proportion  of  gelatinous  silica  on  being  treated 
with  chlorhydrio  acid  (§  466). 

The  conyernon  of  the  original  mortar  into  hydrooarbonate  and 
silicate  of  calcium  is  neyer  completely  accomplished ;  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  mass,  free  hydrate  of  calcium  will  still  be 
found  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  Samples  of  mortar,  re- 
cently taken  from  the  Qreat  Pyramid,  were*  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  free  hydrate. 

555.  The  plastering  used  for  finishing  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
rooms  is  mortar  to  which  a  quantity  of  hair  has  been  added  to 
increase  its, tenacity;  in  drying,  it  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
same  chemical  changes  as  ordinary  mortar.  By  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  it  is  gradually  conyerted,  in  part,  into 
carbonate  of  calcium,  while  water  is  set  free : — 

CaO,HjjO  +  CX),  =  CaOjCO,  +  Hfl. 

Consequently  the  walls  of  recently  plastered  rooms  cannot  become 
permanently  dry,  until  enough  carbonic  acid  has  been  absorbed 
to  expel  the  chemically  combined  water  from  their  outside  sur- 
&ce8 ;  hence  the  dampness  so  often  perceiyed  in  new  houses, 
when  carbonic  add  first  comes  to  be  freely  generated  in  them  by 
respiration  and  by  burning  lamps*  In  order  to  dry  plastering,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  better  to  employ  open  fires  of  charcoal,  or  of 
coke,  and  to  deliyer  the  products  of  the  combustion  directly  into 
the  room  which  is  to  be  dried,  instead  of  relying  solely  upon  hot 
air,  as  is  now  usuaL 

556.  Hydrate  of  oaldum,  like  the  hydrates  of  sodium  and  of 
potassium,  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with 
moustened  litmus-paper,  and  exerts  a  oorrodye  action  upon  most 
organic  substances ;  hence  it  is  offcen  called  eamtic  lime. 

Exp.  281. — Add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  a  small  quantity  of  dry 
hydrate  of  caldom,  and  rub  it  to  a  paste  between  the  fingors.    It  will 
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be  felt  that  the  alkali  acts  upon  the  akin ;  a  little  of  the  eatiele  is 
really  dLsAolved. 

Ik^.  282. — ^Wrap  a  haadfal  of  dry  hydrate  oi  caldanL  in  a  paper, 
or,  better,  in  a  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  clotb|  and  set  the  packet 
aside  for  a  week  or  two.  After  a  while,  the  doth  or  paper  will  become 
rotten  and  finable :  the  caustic  lime,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  has  eaten 
away  their  more  corruptible  portions,  and  has  so  destroyed  the  inte- 
grity of  the  whole.  As  a  preliminary  operation  in  tanning  leather, 
hides  are  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  to  loosen  the  hair,  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  scraped  off.  The  value  of  lime,  as  an  ingredient  of  composta 
to  be  used  as  manure,  appears  to  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  its 
power  of  hastening  the  decay  and  disintegration  of  organic  matter. 

Lime  has  been  found  to  be  specially  valuable  aa  manure  when  ap- 
plied to  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  The  organic  matters  are  de- 
composed or  oxidized  into  carbonic  and  various  other  organic  adds, 
which  unite  with  the  lime ;  sometimes,  under  special  conditions^  more 
or  less  nitrate  of  calcium  is  found  among  the  products. 

Lime  is  important,  also,  from  being  not  only  tbe  cheapest  alkali, 
bnt  the  cheapest  of  all  the  bases.  Since  its  oompounds  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphuric  acids  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  it  is 
largely  employed  for  removing  these  adds  from  soliitions  in  which 
their  presence  is  not  desired ;  it  may  itself  be  removed  from  any 
solution  by  means  of  the  acids  in  question.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  caustic  alkalies  (soda  and  potash),  of  ammonia- 
water  and  of  bleaching-powders,  as  a  flux  in  many  metallur- 
gical operations,  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  fbr  preparing  a  lime 
soap  in  the  manufiEicture  of  stearine  candles,  and  for  nnmberless 
other  purposes.  A  noteworthy  property  of  slaked  lime  is  iti 
power  of  dissolving  freely  in  solutions  of  common  sugar. 

557.  SulphaU  of  Calcium  (GaSOJ  is  found  native  in  large 
quantities,  as  the  minerals  gypsum  and  alabeuter.  These  mine- 
rals contain  one-fifth  their  weight  of  water ;  their  composition 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  CaSO^  +  SRfi,  The  same 
hydrated  salt  may  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  add,  or  the 
solution  of  some  sulphate,  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  almost 
any  of  the  salts  of  caldum.  This  hydrated  compound  is  the  sub- 
stance commonly  meant  when  sulphate  of  calcium  is  spoken  of. 
The  anhydrous  compound  is  also  important:  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  nature  as  the  mineral  anhydritey  and  may  be  readily 
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prepared  by  heating  the  hydrated  salt.  There  is  still  a  third 
eompoxind,  the  compositioii  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  2CaS0^  +  H,0,  of  which,  however,  but  little  is  known. 

Erp.  283. — Place  in  a  porcelain  eyaporating-dish;  or,  better,  in  an 
iron  pan,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  gypsum ;  heat  the  gyp- 
sum moderately  over  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the  moye- 
ment  of  ebullition  occasioned  by  the  escaping  water;  stir  the  mixture 
as  long  as  the  vapor  of  water  is  seen  to  escape,  and  then  set  the  residue 
aside  to  cool.  The  dry  product  is  known  as  ccdcined  gyp^m  or  plaster 
of  Paris, 

As  much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  water  which  the  gypsum  contains 
may  be  readily  expelled  at  temperatures  between  100°  and  120° ;  but^ 
in  order  to  drive  off  the  last  portions  of  the  water,  a  temperature  of 
nearly  300°  is  required.  K  the  dry  compound  be  heated  to  tempera- 
tures much  higher  than  300°^  its  particles  appear  to  become  aggluti- 
nated, and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substance  are  somewhat 
changed ;  the  gypsum  is  then  said  to  be  over-bumed.  At  the  tempe- 
rature of  redness,  sulphate  of  calcium  melts  vnthout  decomposition, 
and,  on  cooling,  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  similar  to  that  of  na- 
tive anhydrite. 

558.  When  powdered  sulphate  of  calcium,  which  has  been  made 
anhydrous  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  soon  sets  or  hardens 
into  a  compact,  coherent  mass.  This  solidification  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  reassumption  by  the  sulphate  of  calcium  of  the 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  which  were  driven  off 
by  heat  when  the  substance  was  made  anhydrous. 

£zp.  284.-^Place  a  small  coin  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical 
pasteboard  pill-box  a  little  wider  than  the  coin ;  smear  the  coin  and 
the  interior  of  the  box  with  a  thin  film  of  oil.  Mix  intimately  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  calcined  gypsum  of  Exp.  283,  with  about 
half  their  volume  of  water,  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  quickly 
pour  the  mixture  into  the  box,  so  that  the  coin  shall  be  completely 
coYered  by  it  The  mixture,  which  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 
ahould  then  be  immediately  stirred  or  puddled  with  a  hair-pencil,  or 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  tied  upon  a  stick,  or  with  the  end  of  the  finger, 
so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  which  remain  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
coin  may  be  pressed  out,  and  the  moist  paste  be  made  to  come  every- 
where into  contact  with  the  metal.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the 
paste  will  solidify  and  become  so  hard  that  the  pasteboard  envelope 
may  be  torn  away  from  it,  and  the  coin  removed.    A  perfect^ast  oi 
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copy  of  €he  stamp  npcQ  the  coin  will  be  fonnd  impressed  apoD  te 
luudened  gypsimL  The  impression  in  this  fixst  cast  is,  of  cours^e,  re- 
versed, hut  by  smearing  it  with  oil  and  then  pouring  oTcr  it  a  new 
portion  of  the  gypsum-paste,  precisely  as  was  done  with  the  coin,  a 
!fiu;-8imile  of  the  original  coin  may  be  obtained. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  hugely  used  in  this  way  for  talking  accurate  copies 
of  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Thus,  in  the  process  known  as  stereo- 
typing, a  thin  paste  of  plaster  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  printer^ 
types,  after  they  have  been  set  up  and  made  ready  for  printing;  the 
mould  thus  formed  is  dried  and  baked  to  expel  the  water  from  tise 
gypsum,  and  is  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  a  melted  alloy  of  lead, 
antimony,  and  tin,  known  as  stereotype-metal,  in  such  manner  that, 
on  withdrawing  the  mould  and  allowing  the  metal  within  it  to  cool, 
there  is  obtained  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  t3rpe6.  fVom  this  duiaUe 
metallic  casting  the  page  is  finally  printed. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  moist  paste  sets  as  soon  as  the  wittn, 
which  has  been  mechanically  mixed  with  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
calcium,  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  it.  As  in  all  other 
instances  of  chemical  action,  so  here,  heat  is  evolved  as  the  water  and 
plaster  combine,  as  may  readily  be  appreciated  by  operating  upon  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  materials.  Since  the  plaster  assumes  ciys- 
talline  fbrm  as  it  becomes  hydrated,  the  paste  increases  in  bulk  as  it 
hardens,  and  is  thus  pressed  into  the  finest  interstices  of  the  moulds. 

Gypsum  sets  the  more  quickly  in  proportion*  as  the  temperature  at 
which  it  has  been  dehydrated  was  low.  After  it  has  been  heated  above 
800°,  it  will  no  longer  set  on  being  mixed  with  water.  Besides  its 
use  in  taking  casts,  plaster  of  Paris,  on  account  of  this  power  of  com- 
bining with  water,  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  stucco 
and  of  various  imitations  of  marble.  The  hydrated  compound  finds 
application  also  as  a  manure,  in  the  mannfacture  of  amwHmiacal  salti^ 
and  for  various  other  purposes. 

£xp.  285. — ^That  the  plaster  paste  expands  oonsidenrUy  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification  may  be  diown  as  folio  WB^-'Procure  a  cracked 
test-tube,  or  small  flask,  and  fill  it  completely  with  a  paste  made  of 
calcined  gypsum  and  water,  in  iJie  propordona  of  IS  pta.,  by  weighs 
Cff  the  former,  to  5  of  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  16  or  20  nunotes 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  Cfack  in  the  glass  Teasel  baa  exteuded 
in  various  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
within  it.  It  will  be  noticed,  e^,  that  the  vessel  feels  warm  to  the 
hand  (compare  Exp.  284).  Finally,  by  breaking  away  the  glass  enve- 
lope, there  may  be  obtained  a  cast  of  tiie  glass  vesseL 

£a!p,  286. — ^The  power  of  sulphate  of  calcium  to  take  vp  wata^ 
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to  aolidiiy  tetter  as  it  unites  with  it  to  font  the  erystsllineeoniponttd 
CaHfSOf,  can  be  made  manifest  as  follows : — ^Prepaie  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ehloride  of  caldnm,  by 
dissolving  1  pt,  bj  weight,  of  the  diy  chloride  in  1*6  part  of  water : 
also  prepare  the  same  quantity  of  a  satuxated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  (£xp.  238),  and,  finally,  mix  the  two  sdlutioiis.  Sulphate  of 
calcinm  will  be  formed,  in  aoooidaBoe  with  the  reaction 

OaOlt  -I-  Na3S04  as  CaS04  +  2Na01, 

tod  will  unite  with  the  water  in  which  the  ingredients  ftom  which  It 
has  been  formed  were  preyiously  held  in  solution,  so  that  an  almost 
solid  mass  of  GaS04,2HsO  will  take  the  place  of  the  two  liquids. 

Ordinary  hydrated  sulphate  of  caldiun  is  soluble  in  about  400 
ports  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  but,  like 
hydrate  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  a  few  other  salts,  it 
is  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold.  When  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  calcium  is  heated  to  100^  or  more,  a  precipi- 
tate will  soon  be  formed  in  it,  even  if  the  solution  be  very  dilute 
and  at  temperatures  as  high  as  140°  or  150°  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound is  completely  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  same  way  as  with 
sulphate  of  sodium  (Exp.  228),  it  appears  that  the  bihydratcd 
sulphate  of  calcium  cannot  exist  at  temperatures  much  superior  to 
100^,  and  that  above  that  temperature  we  have  to  deal  with  other 
compounds  of  different  solubility.  In  other  words,  the  water 
which  ia  held  in  chemical  oombinatioin  in  ordinary  unbumed  gyp- 
aom  may  be  expelled  by  heat  even  when  the  gypsum  is  dissolved 
in  water.  Whenever  water  containing  sulphate  of  calcium  in 
solution  is  strongly  heated,  as  in  steam-boilers,  there  is  precipi- 
tated the  half-hydrated  compound,  of  composition  2Ca80^+H,0, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above.  Hence  the  formation  of  incrus- 
tations, or  teate,  of  sulphate  of  calcium  upon  the  walls  of  boilers 
fed  with  sea- water,  or  with  other  water  oontaining  the  sulphate. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  incrustation  in  this  case  does  not 
depend  upon  evaporation ;  the  sulphate  of  calcium  will  be  de- 
poailed  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  water  of  the  boiler 
is  hot,  and  as  more  of  the  impure  feed-water  is  pumped  into  the 
boiler. 

559.  Besides  occurring  in  sea-water,  sulphate  of  calcium  is  a 
^exy  common  impurity  in  spring-water.    Water  which  contains 
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much  of  it  is  ^*  hard/'  and  is  not  veil  adapted  either  for  washing 
or  for  cooking. 

JBxp,  287. — Dissolye  a  small  hit  of  soap  in  hot  water,  and  add  to  the 
solution  an  equal  hulk  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium.  The  mix- 
ture immediately  becomes  turhid,  and  after  a  few  moments  there  will 
he  formed  a  greasy^  flooenlenty  adhesive  scum  upon  the  surfiice  of  the 
liquor.  This  precipitate  is  a  litne  9oapf  formed  hy  the  union  of  the 
&tty  ingredients  of  the  soap  and  the  hase  of  the  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Common  soap  is  a  compound  of  one  or  more  organic  acids,  known  as 
fatty  acids,  with  caustic  soda.  This  soda  soap  is  soluble  in  water,  hut 
lime  soap  is  insoluble ;  hence„  when  a  soluble  salt  of  calcium  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  soap,  precipitation  occurs.  When  soap  is  added  to 
hard  water,  it  will  produce  neither  permanent  froth  nor  deansiDg 
effect,  until  the  sulphate,  or  other  lime-salt  present,  has  all  been 
decomposed ;  with  such  waters,  much  soap  is  consumed  id  remoTiug 
the  calcium  compound,  before  the  proper  detergent  action  of  the  soap 
can  be  brought  into  play. 

560.  An  excellent  process  for  determining  the  relative  hard- 
ness of  several  samples  of  water  has  been  founded  upon  the 
behavior  of  water  towards  soap,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
experiment  :— 

Exp.  288. — Prepare  a  sample  of  water,  of  standard  hardness,  as  fol- 
lows : — Dissolve  0*6  grm.  of  white  marble,  or  other  pure  carbonate  oi 
calcium,  in  dilute  chlorhydric  add,  evaporate  to  dryness,  in  order  to 
expel  the  excess  of  add,  and  dissolve  the  pure  chloride  of  caldum  ob- 
tained in  2  litres  of  water.  Next  prepare  a  solution  of  soap  by  digest- 
ing 7  grms.  of  Castile  soap,  or,  better,  white  curd  soap,  in  1120 
grms.  of  a  mixture  of  S  parts  of  alcohol,  of  0*83  specific  gravity,  and  1 
of  pure  water,  until  no  more  soap  dissolves ;  filter  the  solution,  and 
preserve  it  in  a  tight  bottle.  Measure  off  100  c.  c  of  the  water,  ol 
standard  hardness,  place  it  in  a  bottle  of  200  or  250  c  c.  capadty,  and 
by  means  of  a  graduated  burette  (Appendix,  §  21),  or  pipette,  add  to 
it  the  solution  of  soap  by  portions  of  I  c.  c  each.  After  the  additiun 
of  each  c.  c.  of  the  soap  solution,  replace  the  stopper  in  the  bottle,  and 
shake  the  latter  violently,  then  place  the  bottle  upon  its  side,  and 
observe  whether  the  bubbles,  which  form  upon  the  sui&ce  of  the 
liquid,  quickly  disappear.  So  long  as  the  bubbles  disappear  immedi- 
ately, new  portions  of  the  soap-liquor  must  be  added;  but  as  soon  as 
a  permanent  froth  is  formed,  the  operation  is  finished.  It  is  customaiy 
to  consider  the  operation  completed  when  the  bubbles  persist  during 
three  minutes.  The  number  of  c.  c.  of  soap-liquor  which  has  been 
employed  in  prrducing  this  result,  is  then  carefully'  recorded. 
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Samples  of  well-  and  river- water  may  readily  be  compared  with  the 
water  of  known  standard  hardness.  We  have  only  to  measure  off  100 
o.  c.  of  the  well-water,  place  it  in  a  small  bottle^  as  above,  and  add  to 
it  the  soap-liquor,  whose  value  has  been  determined,  until  a  persistent 
froth  is. produced.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  standard  chloride-of-cal- 
cium  water  represent  100°  of  hardness,  the  comparative  hardness  of 
any  other  sample  of  water  will  follow  from  the  proportion : — ^As  the 
quantity  of  soap-liquor  required  to  produce  persistent  bubbles  in  the 
standard  water  is  to  100,  so  is  the  quantity  of  soap-liquor  which 
produces  bubbles  in  any  given  sample  of  water  to  the  relative  hard- 
ness of  the  sample. 

When  the  water  under  examination  has  a  much  higher  degree  of 
hardness  than  100^,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it  with  from  1  to  6  times 
its  volume  of  distilled  water  before  adding  the  soap-liquor ;  for  the 
curdy  precipitate,  which  would  form,  if  soap  were  added  to  the  un- 
diluted liquid,  would  interfere  with  the  formation  of  froth,  and  so 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  soap- 
liquor  had  been  used. 

On  being  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  in  contact 
with  substances  containing  carbon,  gypsum  may  readily  be  deox- 
idized and  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium :— 

CaSO^  +  4C  «  CaS  +  4C0. 

This  reduction  is  readily  effected,  also,  when  aqueous  solutions  of 
gypsum  are  left  in  contact  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Since, 
in  this  case,  carbonic  acid  will  necessarily  come  in  contact  with 
the  sulphide  of  calcium  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  set  free,  as  may  be  perceived  wherever  the 
mud  of  docks  and  marshes  is  wet  with  sea- water : — 

CaS  +  HjO  +  CO,  =  CaCO,  +  H^S. 

561.  Phosphates  of  Calcium, — ^There  are  several  of  these  phos- 
phates, comparable  respectively  with  the  various  phosphates  of 
sodium  (§  489) ;  the  most  remarkable  among  them  is  the  triphos- 
phate (SCskO,  P,Of ),  commonly  called  bone-phosphate,  from  being 
found  in  bones.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
which  the  skeletons  of  animals  are  composed.  Small  portions  of 
it  are  found  in  most  rocks  and  soils  (§  262),  it  being  a  very  widely 
diffused,  though  nowhere  a  very  abundant,  substance*  Consider- 
able masses  of  it  have  been  found,  however,  in  Spain,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Canada,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  some  kinds 

2i 
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of  gaano.  No  matter  whence  obtained,  it  ift  a  valnaUe  mannre 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  as  good  as  insoluble  in 
water,  it  diBsolves  readily  in  acids  and  in  solutions  of  yarioos 
organic  substances. 

562.  Chhride  of  Calcium  (Cad^  may  be  pr^Mired  by  dis- 
Bolving  chalk  or  marble  in  chlorhydrio  add  (as  in  Exp.  171  )t 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  produced  in  lazge 
quantities  in  the  arts  by  heating  chloride  of  ammonium  with 
slaked  lime  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia-water  (Exp.  48)  :— 

2KEfil  +  CaH^O,  =  CaCH,  +  2NH,  +  2H,0. 
When  dried  at  about  200^,  chloride  of  calcium  is  left  as  a  porous 
mass,  which  is  largely  employed  in  diemical  laboratories  for  dry- 
ing gases  (Appendix,  §  15) .  It  absorbs  water  with  great  avidityi 
and  is  one  of  the  most  deHquesoent  substances  known.  When 
exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature^  it  soon  abeorbs  se 
much  water  that  it  dissolves  completely.  At  a  low  red  heat  thi 
anhydrous  chloride  melts  to  a  clear  liquid;  if  ignited  for  any 
length  of  time  in  contact  with  tlie  air,  it  suffers  deoompodtion  to 
a  slight  extent,  a  little  oxide  and  carbonate  of  caldum  being 
formed.  From  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  there  may 
be  obtained  crystals  of  the  hydrated  compound  CaCrl^+6H,0. 

Slaked  lime  may  be  dissolved  in  considerable  quantity  in  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum,  and  the  filtered 
solution  depodts,  on  cooling,  long,  thin  crystals  of  a  compound 
known  as  oxychloride  of  caldum  (CaCl^  dCaO+l&Sfi),  which 
is  immediately  decomposed  when  treated  with  pure  water. 

563.  Hypochlorite  of  Calcium  (GaCl^O,),  as  has  been  shown 
in  §  120,  13  a  component  of  the  substance  commonly  called 
^*  chloride  of  lime."  This  important  bleaching  agent  is  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  chambers  filled  with  layers  of  findy 
powdered  slaked  lime,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction  already 
set  forth.  Chloride  of  Hme,  or  bleaching-powder,  is  a  dry^  white 
powder,  smelling  feebly  of  hypochlorous  add ;  it  always  contains 
a  certain  excess  of  hydrate  of  caldum  which  has  beon  unacted 
upon  by  chlorine;  it  is  therefoore  only  partially  soluble  in 
water.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonio 
add,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evolves  dilorine ;  hence  its  employ- 
ment as  a  disinfecting  agent.    If,  instead  of  bdng  left  to  bs 
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slowly  acted  upon  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  it  be  treated 
with  a  dilute  acid  (such  as  vinegar),  a  copious  evolution  of 
chlorine  will  immediately  occur. 

JBxp.  289. — Place  half  a  teaspoonM  of  Ueacfaing-powder  in  a  test- 
glass,  cover  the  powder  wil^  water,  and  stir  in  enough  of  a  solution  of 
Uue  litmus  to  distinctly  color  the  mixture.  By  means  of  a  glass  tube, 
blow  into  the  mixtoie  air  expired  from  the  hmgs,  aod  observe  that  the 
blue  color  of  the  litmus  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The  carbonic  add 
from  the  lungs  decomposes  the  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  and  the  chlo* 
line  set  free  destroys  the  color. 

Bxp.  290. — ^At  Ihe  bottom  of  a  large,  tall  beaker,  or  other  wide* 
mouthed  glass  vessel,  of  the  capacity  of  two  or  three  litres,  place  a 
small  bottle  containing  15  or  20  grms.  of  bleaching-powder.  Cover 
the  beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  or  sheet  of  pasteboard,  provided  with  a 
small  hole  at  the  centre ;  through  this  hole  in  the  cover  pass  a  thistle- 
tube  down  into  the  bottle  of  bleaching-powder,  and  pour  upon  it  several 
small  successive  portions  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  Ohlorine  gas  will  immediately  be  set  free  from  the  bleach- 
ing-powder, in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

CaCl„OaCfl,0,  +  2H[,80^  »  20aSO^  +  2B^0  +  4Ca, 
and,  &lling  over  into  Ihe  bottom  of  the  large  beaker,  will  gradually 
press  out  and  displace  the  air  therein  contained,  so  tbat  after  a  short 
time  the  beaker  will  be  seen  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  green  gas. 
This  is  by  feir  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  method  of  preparing 
chlorine.  If  desirable,  the  bleaching-powder  may,  of  course,  be  placed 
in  a  flask,  together  with  the  acid,  and  the  evolved  gas  collected  at  will, 
by  means  of  suitable  delivery-tubes ;  but  many  of  the  experiments  of 
Chapter  Vill.  may  be  performed  perfectly  well  in  the  jar  of  chlorine 
obtained  as  above.  The  heavy  gas  may  be  ladled  out  of  the  jar  with 
a  dipper  made  of  any  small  bottle,  and  poured  upon  a  solution  of 
indigo  to  show  its  bleaching-power. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  above  reaction,  that  by  the  edition  of  an 
acid  all  the  chlorine  of  the  bleaching-powder  is  expelled.  The  point 
is  important  as  bearing  upon  the  practical  use  of  this  agent. 

JBaq),  291. — Soak  a  bit  of  printed  calico  in  a  half-litre  of  water,  into 
which  10  or  15  grms.  of  Ueaohing-powder  have  been  stirred.  Observe 
that  the  color  of  the  calico  slowly  undergoes  change ;  then  transfer  the 
doth  to  another  bottie  filled  with  very  dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  take  note  of  the  rapidity  witii  which  the  color  is  discharged. 
If  need  be,  again  immerse  the  calico  in  the  bleaching  bath,  and  after- 
wards in  the  dilute  acid.  Finally,  wash  the  whitened  cloth  thoroughly 
in  water. 

2i2 
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564.  When  heated,  bleacbing-powder  gives  off  oxygen,  while 
chloride  of  calcium  is  left  as  a  residne.  The  reaction  fornishes 
a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  obtaining  oxygen.  Another 
method  of  procming  oxygen  £rom  the  hypochlorite  is  to  mix  a 
solution  of  the  latter  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper,  or,  better,  with 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  hydrate  of  copper,  of  nickel,  or  of 
cobalt,  and  to  gently  warm  the  mixture. 

Exp,  292. — ^Fill  an  ignition-tube  one-third  fall  of  bleoching-pow- 
der,  and  arrange  the  apparatus  so  that  the  gas  may  be  collected 
over  water.  Heat  the  tube,  and  observe  that  the  gas  is  expelled  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature.  1  grm.  of  bleaching-powder  yields 
40  or  60  c.  c  of  oxygen  gas. 

Exp,  298. — ^Take  as  much  bleaching-powder  as  was  employed  in 
Exp.  292,  dissolve  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  filter  the  sdution, 
and  place  it  in  a  small  flask  provided  with  a  delivery-tube.  Add  to 
the  contents  of  the  flask  two  or  three  drops  of  the  solution  of  a  cobalt 
salt,  connect  the  flask  with  an  inverted  bottle  of  water  upon  the  water- 
pan,  by  means  of  the  delivery-tube,  then  heat  the  flask  to  70^  or  80°, 
and  observe  that  oxygen  is  £reely  evolved. 

The  cobalt  solution  employed  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  hy- 
drated oxide  of  cobalt,  since  the  latter  is  immediately  precipitated 
from  the  cobalt  salt  by  the  caustic  lime  in  the  bleaching-powder. 
The  action  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  or  other  metaUic  oxide,  in  this  ex- 
periment, appears  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  (§  228).  The 
oxide  of  cobalt  probably  takes  oxygen  from  the  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  a  high,  unstable  oxide,  whidi 
immediately  decomposes  again  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  oxida- 
tion and  deoxidation  of  the  cobalt  compound  thus  goes  on  incessantly, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  decompose  any 
desired  amount  of  bleaching-powder.  It  is  important  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  hypochlorite  should  be  filtered  as  above  directed,  lest  a 
quantity  of  it  be  lost  by  foaming  over  out  of  the  flask. 

565.  The  proportion  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  in  bleadiing- 
powder  varies  widely  in  different  samples,  according  to  the  care 
with  which  the  sample  has  been  prepared,  and  to  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  bleaching- 
power,  or  in  other  words,  the  money  value  of  each  special  sample, 
should  therefore  be  determined  before  it  is  sold.     Of  the  several 
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methods  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  bleacbing-powder,  one  of 
the  simplest  is  to  determine  how  much  arsenious  acid  (As^O,) 
ean  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid  (As^O^)  by  a  given  weight 
of  the  sample : — 

As,0,  +  4C1  +  2H^0  «  As^O,  +  4HCT, 

To  this  end  a  weighed  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  in 
a  certain  definite  quantity  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in 
such  manner  that  each  c.  c.  of  the  liquor  shall  contain  a  known 
weight  of  aiseuious  acid.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  standard 
solution  maybe  prepared  once  for  all,  and  kept  for  use  in  tightly 
closed  bottles.  A  weighed  sample  of  the  bleaching-powder  under 
examination  is  then  dissolved  in  water^  and  into  this  solution  of 
bleaching-powder  the  standard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  carefully 
poiired,  from  a  burette^  so  long  as  the  arsenious  add  continues  to  be 
oxidized  and  converted  into  arsenic  acid. 

In  order  to  determine  the  precise  moment  when  the  oxidizing- 
power  of  the  bleaching-powder  solution  ceaseS;  a  drop  of  this  solu- 
tion is  tsken  out  from  time  to  time  upon  a  glass .  rod  and  placed 
upon  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  as  has 
been  described  in  Exp.  71.  When  the  paper  no  longer  becomes 
blue  on  being  touched  with  the  solution,  the  operation  is  known 
to  be  completed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  should  only  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  solution  of 
bleaching-powder,  and  some  of  the  latter  should  be  touched  to  the 
test-paper  after  each  addition  of  the  arsenious  acid« 

The  number  of  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  which  have 
been  employed  is  then  carefully  noted,  and  the  amount  of  arsenious 
add  contained  in  them  is  computed.  From  these  data  the  amount 
of  chlorine  in  the  sample  of  bleaching-powder  is  obtained  by  the 
following  proportion  :— 

Weight  of        Weight  of 
108  :  142  ea      arsenious     :    chlorine  in 

Weight  of  one     Weight  of  four  add  used.        the  sample, 

molecule  of  ar-  atoms  of  chlorine. 

senious  acid. 

Of  the  other  compounds  of  calcium  may  be  mentioned  the 
flnoride  (§  155),  bromide,  and  iodide  (analogous  to  the  chloride), 
the  peroxide  CaO,,  several  sulphides  (§  213),  and  the  phosphide 
(§  278).  Nitrate  of  calcium  (CaN^Og)  is  a  very  easily  soluble, 
deUquesoent  salt,  found  in  many  soils,  and  in  other  localities 
where  organic  matters  putrefy  in  contact  with  hydrate  or  car- 
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iMinate  of  oalcinm.  Sulph^drate  of  otlcinm  GaS^H^S,  analogoiiB 
to  the  hydrate,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  monoeBlphide  ol 
calcium  with  water,  or  by  passing  sulphydrio  add  gas  into  a  cold 
solution  of  the  sulphide.  The  solution  of  this  substance  posseeses 
a  remarkable  power  of  loosening  hair  from  the  skins  of  animalB. 
After  a  skin  has  been  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in.  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  this  substanee,  the  hair  may  readily  be  scraped  off  with 
any  blunt  instrument.  A  solution  of  sulphite  of  calcium  (CaSO,) 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  is  sometimes  employed, 
under  the  name  bisulphite  of  lime,  to  check  fermentation. 

566.  The  metal  itself  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  fused 
chloride  of  calcium  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current,  or  by 
heating  iodide  of  calcium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  closed  iron 
tube.  It  is  a  yeUowish-white,  lustrous,  ductile  metal,  of  1*6 
specific  gravity,  which  suffers  no  change  in  dry  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  In  moist  air  it  oxidizes  quickly,  and  it 
decomposes  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  At  a  red  heat 
it  melts,  and,  if  oxygen  be  present,  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
bright  light.  It  is  a  bivalent  element;  the  weight  of  its  atom 
18  40. 

STBONTIUX  Aim  BABITTM. 

567.  The  metals  strontium  and  barium  closely  resemble  cal- 
cium in  appearance  and  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  for  calcium,  as  described  in  the 
last  section.  The  specific  gravity  of  strontium  is  2'6y  that  of 
bariiun  is  4.  The  atomic  weight  of  strontium  is  87*5,  and 
that  of  barium  187.  like  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  sie 
both  bivalent  elements. 

Most  of  the  compounds  of  strontium  and  barium  are  closely 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  calciuuL  TLe 
oxides,  peroxides,  hydrates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, chlorides,  sulphides,  <&c.  resemble  in  the  main  the  corre- 
sponding calcium  salts.  The  hydrates  of  strontium  and  barium, 
howover,  are  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrate  of 
calcium,  while  their  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  chlorides  are  less 
soluble  than  those  of  calcium.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  almost 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  and  sulphate  of  strontium  is  only 
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very  slighily  soluble.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  found  native,  some- 
times in  consideiable  masses,  as  a  yery  heayy  white  mineral 
called  harytes,  which,  when  powdered,  is  largely  employed  for 
adulterating  white  lead.  The  name  barium  oomes  £rom  a  Qreek 
word  meaning  heavy. 

From  the  oarbonates  of  strontium  and  bsrium  the  carbonic 
acid  cannot  readily  be  driven  off  by  heat  alone,  though  when 
mixed  with  charcoal,  and  then  ignited,  these  carbonates  may 
be  reduced  to  ojiides.  A  better  way  of  preparing  the  oxides  is 
to  heat  the  nitrates  strongly  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  retort. 
Unlike  hydrate  of  calcium,  hydrate  of  barium  does  not  give 
off  its  water  at  the  temperature  of  redness,  but  melts  without 
undergoing  deoomposition.  From  hydrate  of  strontium  the  water 
may  be  expelled  by  heat,  though  with  difficulty.  Peroxide  of 
barium  (fiaO,)  is  of  interest,  since  by  means  of  it  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  (§  61)  and  antoione  (§  177)  may  be  prepared. 

568.  In  order  to  obtain  peroxide  of  barium,  a  mixture  of  1 
part  of  oxide  of  barium,  and  4  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
may  be  thrown,  littie  by  little,  into  a  crudble  heated  to  low 
redness,  and  the  fused  mass  subsequentiy  washed  with  water  to 
remove  chloride  of  potassium;  or  a  current'of  oxygen  gas,  or 
of  air,  may  be  nmde  to  flow  over  oxide  of  barium  heated  to  low 
redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  As  thus  prepared  the  peroxide  is 
never  pure,  being  mixed  with  more  or  less  protoxide.  Peroxide 
of  barium  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  bright  redness,  and  in  view  of  this  fls^t  it  was  at  one  time 
proposed  to  employ  the  substance  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pure 
oxygen  from  the  air  upon  the  large  scale.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  tubes  charged  with  protoxide  of  barium,  having  been 
suitably  arranged  in  furnaces,  half  of  the  tubes  were  heated  to 
dull  redness,  and  a  current  of  air  was  made  to  flow  through 
them,  until  the  protoxide  had  been  converted  into  peroxide; 
tiie  current  of  air  wa^  then  transferred  to  the  other  tubes,  while 
the  first  series  was  put  in  connexion  with  a  gas-holder  and 
heated  to  bright  redness,  until  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  had 
been  driven  out.  The  second  series  of  tubes  were  next  46prived 
of  oxygen,  while  the  tubes  of  the  first  series  were  put  to  their 
old  work  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.    The  process  thus 
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became  a  continuous  one,  and  was  really  capable  ci  fdnisliing 
large  quantities  of  oxygen ;  it  has,  however,  been  supeiseded  by 
cheaper  methods  (§  242). 

Strontium  salts  are  commonly  prepared  from  the  natire  car- 
bonate, a  mineral  called  strontianite,  while  the  yaiious  salts  of 
barium  are  obtained  either  from  the  native  carbonate  (wiihente), 
or  more  commonly  from  the  sulphate.  The  finely  powdered  sul- 
phate, after  having  been  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and  oil, 
is  strongly  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  so  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  sulphide  of  barium : — 

BaSO^  +  40  =  BaS  +  400. 

Sulphide  of  barium  is  readily  soluble  in  water^  and  on.  being 
treated  with  chlorhydrio,  nitric,  or  any  other  acid,  it  decomposes, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  there  is  formed  chloiide 
of  barium,  or  some  other  salt,  according  to  the  add  employed: — 

fiaS  +  2H01  «  BaOl,  +  HJ9. 

Several  of  the  compounds  of  barium  are  useful  reagents  in  tiie 
chemical  laboratory.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  employed  as  a  pig^ 
ment  by  artists  in  water-colors,  under  the  name  permanent  whitSj 
also  in  the  finishing  of  paper,  pasteboard,  &c.,  and  for  adulterating 
white  lead.  As  a  water-color  it  is  valuable,  since  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  acted  upon  by  any  chemical  agent ;  but  when  ground  with 
oil  it  becomes  translucent,  and  seriously  impairs  the  opacity  or 
covering  power  of  the  better  pigments  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Oompounds  of  barium  and  of  strontium  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  fireworks,  for  obtaining  green  and  crimson  flames 
xespectively: — 

The  green  barium-flame  may  be  well  shown  by  mixing  with  the 
fingers  a  gramme  of  powdered  chlorate  of  barium  with  half  a  gramme 
of  fiowers  of  sulphur,  and  strewing  the  mixture  upon  a  glowing  coaL 
The  green  fire  of  the  pyrotechnists  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together 
68  parts  of  nitrate  of  barium,  13  parts  of  sulphur,  6  parts  of  chloiats 
of  potassium,  and  2  parts  of  charooaL 

To  exhibit  the  red  strontium-flame,  a  mixture  may  be  prepared  by 
rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  30  parts  of  anhydrous  nitrate  of  stron* 
tium,  10  parts  of  powdered  sulphur,  and  3  parts  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  to  this  mixture  may  be  added,  with  the  hand,  taking  care 
to  avoid  all  violent  friction,  7  parts  of  powdered,  fused  chlorate  of 
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potasmmii.    The  mixture  may  then  be  shaken  loosely  upon  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  and  toached  with  a  lighted  stick  or  glowing  coaL 

Or  the  color  may  be  shown  upon  a  smaller  scale  by  operating  aa 
follows : — 

£xp,  294. — ^By  means  of  iron  wire,  suspend  three  small  ballets  of 
well-burned  coke  from  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand.  Heat  the  fragments 
in  turn  with  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the  slightly  yel- 
lowish flame  which  will  be  produced  in  each  case ;  then  moisten  one 
of  the  pieces  of  coke  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  second 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  third  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  strontium,  and  again  heat  them  in  turn  with  the  gas-flame. 
The  calcium  salt  will  impart  a  reddish-yellow  color  to  the  flame,  the 
barium  salt^k  green  color,  and  the  strontium  salt  a  beautiful  crimson. 
Instead  of  the  bits  of  coke,  platinum  wire  might  of  course  be  employed, 
as  in  Exp.  202. 

569.  As  appears  abnndaDtly  from  the  foregoing,  the  three 
elements  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  are  intimately  related 
one  to  the  other,  and  are,  as  a  family,  clearly  distinguished  in 
several  important  particulars  from  the  metals  of  the  preceding 
group.  Even  before  the  metals  of  this  family  were  discovered 
and  isolated,  it  had  long  been  customary  among  chemists  to  speak 
of  the  oxides  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  as  the  alkaline 
earths,  in  contradistinction  from  the  '<  alkalies,"  potash  and  soda, 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  ''earths,"  such  as  the  oxides  of 
magnesium  and  aluminum,  upon  the  other. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  alkaline-earthy  group,  now  in 
question,  decomposes  water,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
taking  away  its  oxygen  ;  and  each  of  them  forms  two  oxides — ^a 
neutral,  insoluble  binoxide,  belonging  to  the  class  of  antozonides 
(§  182),  and  a  more  or  less  soluble  protoxide,  acting  as  a  powerful 
iMwe;  their  carbonates  and  sulphates  are  all  difficultiy  soluble, 
and,  like  the  other  compounds  of  the  three  metals,  are  isomor- 
phous  with  one  another.  In  aU  their  compounds,  there  may  be 
seen  the  same  progression  of  properties  which  has  been  met  with 
in  the  groups  previously  studied.  The  barium  compound  will 
always  be  found  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  calcium  compound 
at  the  other,  and  the  strontium  compound  interposed  between  the 
two.  The  hydrate  and  the  carbonate  of  caldum  are  both  readily 
destroyed  by  heat,  while  the  corresponding  strontium  compounds 
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are  decomposed  with  diflieiillyy  and  the  barhim  oomponnds  only 
at  exceedingly  high  temperatores.    The  solubility  of  the  oxides 
diminishes  as  we  pass  from  baryta  to  lime,  while  that  of  the  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  follows  the  inverse  order.     The  specsific 
gravities  of  the  metals  are,  Ga=l-6,  Srs2*6,  Ba=:4 ;  and  their 
atomic  weights  are  40,  87*5,  and  137  respectively,  that  of  stron- 
tium being  nearly  the  mean  of  the  other  two.    The  specific 
gravities  of  their  carbonates  and  sulphates  are  as  follows  :— 
CaCO,  (arragonite)  =2-95,  SrC0,=3-6,  BaC0,=4-33;  CaSO,=s 
2*33,  SrSO,=:3*89,  and  BaS0^=4'4.    It  should  be  observed  that, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  strontium  eon* 
pounds  approximate  closely  to  the  mean  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  corresponding  barium  and  calcium  oompounds.     The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  three  metals. 

LBAS. 

570.  Almost  all  the  lead  which  is  employed  in  the  arts  is 
extracted  from  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  the  mineral  galena.  This 
substance  is  tolerably  abundant  in  many  localities,  and  is  often 
associated  with  sulphate  of  barium,  fluor-'Spar,  quartz,  and  other 
common  minerals ;  it  almost  always  contains  a  small  proportion 
of  sulphide  of  silver.  In  order  to  obtain  metallic  lead  from  ga« 
lena,  this  mineral  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and 
then  roasted  at  a  dull-red  heat  in  the  flame  of  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  bums  off  as  sulphurous  acid. 
Some  oxide  of  lead^  and  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed, 
while  much  of  the  ore  remains  undecomposed.  After  a  time,  the 
roasting-process  is  interrupted,  air  is  excluded  from  the  fdmaoe, 
the  oxide,  sulphate,  and  sulphide  of  lead  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  the  heat  of  the  fiimace  is  suddenly  raised.  The 
undecomposed  sulphide  of  lead  then  reacts  upon  the  oxide  and 
sulphate,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  metallic  lead  produoedr 
The  reactions  may  be  thus  formulated : — 

2PbO  +  PhS  =  3Pb  -I-  80,. 
PbSO,  +  PbS  «  2Pb  +  2S0,. 

The  lime  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  f^ble  slag 
Ti'ith  any  siliceous  matter  which  may  be  present  in  the  ore. 
Lead  is  a  remarkably  soft  metal,  of  bluish- white  color;  it  can 
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Im  leadily  cut  with  &  knife,  and  may  even  be  indented  with  the 
finger-nail ;  it  soils  paper  upon  which  it  is  rubbed.  Its  specifio 
gravity  is  11*4,  and  its  atomic  weight  207.  It  may  be  drawn 
into  wire,  and  beaten  into  aheets,  though,  as  contrasted  with  most 
of  the  other  metals,  it  has  but  little  tenacity.  In  comparison  with 
other  metals,  it  is  a  rather  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
It  melts  at  about  325^,  and  contracts  considerably  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition.  Its  specific  heat  is  0*0314. 
Solid  lead  expands  greatly  when  heated,  though  the  heat  be  not 
carried  near  to  the  melting-point,  and  the  expanded  metal  does 
not  return  again  to  its  original  dimensionB  when  cooled.  Melted 
lead  begins  to  emit  vapors  at  a  red  heat,  and  at  very  high  tem* 
peratures  the  metal  may  even  be  distilled.  Lead  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  octahedrons,  by  slowly  cooling  the  molten  metal. 

The  ready  crystallization  of  lead  furnishes  a  very  simple  method 
of  separating  this  metal  from  the  silver  with  which  crude  lead  is 
almost  always  contaminated  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting  fhr- 
naces.  When  melted  argentiferous  lead  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  briskly  stirred,  a  quantity  of  solid  crys- 
talline grains  separate  out  after  a  while,  and  sink  beneath  the 
liquid  metal,  whence  they  may  be  dipped  out  in  cullenders. 
These  crystals  are  composed  of  lead  nearly  free  from  silver,  while 
all  but  a  trace  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  original  lead  is  left 
in  that  portion  of  the  metal  which  has  not  yet  solidified ;  in  a  word, 
the  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
pure  lead.  By  methodically  remelting  and  recrystallizing  the 
lead  crystals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  silver  alloy  on  the  other, 
it  has  been  found  profitable  to  extract  the  silver  from  lead  so  poor 
that  it  contained  less  than  one  thousandth  part  its  weight  of  the 
precious  metal. 

When  in  thick  masses,  such  as  the  common  sheets  and  pipes  of 
commerce,  lead  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  cold  sulphuric 
add,  and  is  but  slowly  corroded  by  chlorhydric  acid.  Both 
these  acids  form,  by  uniting  with  lead,  difficultly  soluble  salts ; 
and  so  soon  as  a  layer  of  the  salt  has  once  been  deposited  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  latter  is  thereby  protected  from 
farther  corrosion.  By  hot,  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  however, 
lead  is  dissolved  ratilier  easily.     The  best  solvent  of  metallic 
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lead  is  dilated  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid  will  not  dinsolve  it 
leadily,  since  nitrate  of  lead  is  well  nigh  in8(dable  in  concen^ 
trated  nitric  acid. 

571*  (kndes  of  Lead, — When  a  compact  piece  of  metallic  lead 
is  freshly  cnt,  it  exhibits  considerable  lustre,  and  this  Instre  may 
be  preserved  unimpaired  by  keeping  the  lead  in  perfectly  dry  air, 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  pure  water  free  from  air  (§  47).  But 
by  exposure  to  ordinary  air  the  brilliant  surface  soon  tarnishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  thin  coating  of  suboxide  of  lead; 
this  incrustation  protects  the  metal  beneath  fh)m  frirther  oxida- 
tion. Pinely  divided  lead,  on  the  contrary,  soon  changes  com- 
pletely to  suboxide  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  metal  be  fine 
enough,  it  will  oxidize  instantaneously,  with  evolution  of  light 
and  heat,  and  formation  of  yellow  protoxide  of  lead. 

Exp.  2d6. — Prepare  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lead,  as  follom. 
Dissolve  0'25  grm.  of  common  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead)  in  8  or 
10  c.  c  of  water,  also  dissolve  0*1  gim.  of  tartaric  acid  in  4  or  6  c.  c. 
of  water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions.  Collect  upon  a  filter  the  white 
precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lead  which  will  be  formed,  wash  it  with 
water,  then  unfold  the  filter  and  spread  it  out  with  its  contents  to  dir 
in  the  air,  or,  better,  at  a  gentle  heat  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  high 
above  a  single  gas-fiame. 

Fill  an  ignition-tube  one-third  full  of  the  dry  tartrate  of  lead,  and 
heat  it  upon  a  sand-bath  so  long  as  any  fumes  escape,  then  cork  the 
tube  tightly  and  set  it  aside  to  cooL  Holding  the  cooled  tube  high 
in  the  air,  sprinkle  its  contents  upon  a  plate,  and  observe  that  the  black 
powder  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  red  flash.  The 
composition  of  tartrate  of  lead  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
O4H4Pb9O0;  on  being  heated  this  substance  gives  off  water  and  car- 
bonic oxide,  as  may  be  seen  by  lighting  the  fiunes  which  escape  from 
the  tube,  and  there  is  left  as  a  residue  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbon 
and  of  metalHc  lead,  so  finely  divided  that  it  inflames  in  ordinary  air.  A 
spontaneously  inflammable  mixture  such  as  this  is  called  Kpyrophanu, 

572.  Lead  is  far  more  readily  oxidized  by  the  continued  action 
of  air  and  water  than  by  ordinary  moist  air.  When  exposed  to 
the  simultaneouB  or  alternate  action  of  these  agents,  a  coating  of 
the  white  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead  is  rapidly  formed ;  but  as 
this  compound  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  it  is  continually  dis- 
solved away  and  aflbrds  little  or  no  protection  to  the  lead  beneath. 
The  corrosive  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  modified  veiy  mate- 
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lially  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  various  saline  sub- 
stances. Water  containing  traces  of  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  chlo- 
rides corrodes  lead  more  rapidly  than  pure  water,  while  the 
corrosive  action  of  pure  water  appears  to  be  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates,  oxide  of  lead 
being  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water  which  contains  these  salts  in 
solution.  Water  containing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in 
carbonic  add,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  nature,  has  been 
found  to  have  remarkably  little  action  upon  lead;  in  such  water 
a  coating  of  insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead  is 
formed  upon  the  metal^  which  protects  it  from  further  action. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  water  which  contains  much  free  carbonic 
add  dissolves  away  the  protective  coating  and  ei^>06es  fresh  sur- 
faces of  lead  to  corrodon.  As  a  general  rule,  the  acids,  even  when 
very  dilute,  greatly  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  lead  in  the  air ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  organic  substances  and  of  metals, 
the  first  by  their  decay,  the  second  by  the  galvanic  action  which 
their  presence  excites. 

Since  solutions  of  lead  are  poisonous,  and  since  the  metal  is 
employed  to  an  enormous  extent  for  cisterns  and  conduits,  a 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  very  important  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  question  has  consequently  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  chemists,  and  has  been  much  discussed. 
It  has  been  proved  by  numberless  experiments  that  the  action  of 
natural  waters  upon  lead  is  so  general  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
sample  of  water,  which  has  been  kept  in  a  leaden  dstem,  wholly 
free  from  traces  of  that  metal.  The  opinion  of  most  chemists  is  at 
this  time  (1867)  decidedly  adverse  to  the  use  of  leaden  water-pipes 
in  houses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  nowadays  employed 
for  this  purpose  almost  everywhere  with  apparent  impunity. 

When  lead  is  melted  in  the  air  it  oxidizes  readily,  with  for- 
mation at  first  of  gray  suboxide,  and  afterwards  of  the  yellow 
protoxide. 

573.  Suboxide  of  Lead  (Pb^)  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  cautiously  heating  oxalate  of  lead  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  300^  in  a  retort  from  which  air  is  excluded,  so  long  as 
any  gas  is  evolved : — 

2PbC,0^  «  Pb,0  +  CO  +  3C0,. 
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After  the  retort  lias  become  cold,  suboxide  of  leaid  will  be  found 
in  it  as  a  black  vd^ety  powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  witii 
formation  of  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  separation  of  metsDio 
lead. 

574.  Protosffide  of  Lead  (FbO),  commonly  called  Uiharge,  may 
be  obtained  as  a  Icmon-yellow  powder  by  gendy  igniting  nitrate, 
carbonate,  x>t  bxalate  of  lead  upon  an  iron  plate,  or  in  an  open 
porcelain  cmcible.  The  oxide  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  when 
melted  in  Tessels  of  porcelain  or  earthenware  it  rapidly  destroys 
them  by  combining  with  Iheir  silica,  an  easily  fusible  slag  or 
glass  composed  of  double  silicates  of  lead,  aluminum,  iron,  fte. 
being  formed.  Silicate  of  lead  is  an  actual  constituent  of  the  easQy 
ftisible  variety  of  glass  known  as  flint  g^ass  (see  §  492,  and  Ap- 
pendix, §  3). 

In  the  arts,  litharge  is  prepared  upon  the  laige  scale  by  heating 
metallic  lead  in  a  current  of  air ;  the  color  and  texture  of  the  pro- 
dact  varies  considerably  according  to  the  temperature  and  the 
other  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

Exp.  296. — ^Heat  a  small  fragment  of  lead  upon  charcoal  in  the 
oxidizing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  observe  the  gray  film  of  sab- 
oxide  which  forms  at  first,  and  the  yellow  incmstation  of  litharge 
which  is  obtained  subsequently.  The  litharge  may  be  melted  If  a 
strcmg,  hot  flame  be  thrown  upon  it. 

This  property  of  lead,  of  rapidly  oxidiiing  when  heated  in  the  air, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  easy  ftistt>ility  of  the  oxide,  b  the  baab 
of  the  common  method  of  separating  lead  and  silver  in  the  large  way, 
known  as  eypdlation.  The  iridescent  film  of  litharge  continually 
formed  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  molten  metal  as  incessantly  flows  oS^ 
exposing  new  sorfiBces  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
silver,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  little  or  no  change,  and  when  the 
lead  has  been  completely  burned  the  silver  appears  in  aU  its  brilliant 
whiteness. 

The  cupel  is  a  shallow  cup  or  basin,  composed  dther  of  marl  or  of 

mixture  of  bone-ash  and  wood-ashes  flmdy  compacted  and  beaten  to 
a  smooth  soifiioe,  which  may  be  placed  either  in  the  muffle  of  an  assay 
furnace,  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory,  or  in  any  positioD  where 
it  can  be  strongly  heated  at  the  same  time  that  a  fkee  current  of  air 
plays  over  its  surface.  A  charge  of  argentiferous  lead  having  been 
melted  upon  the  cupel,  new  portions  of  the  lead  are  added  as  &8t  as 
the  melted  litharge  flows  off  from  the  convex  snrfiEUM  of  the  metal  and 
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vHikes  room  for  these  adidlitioiis,  until  an  illoy  very  rich  in  nlver  hts 
been  obtained.  This  alloj  is  then  cupelled  until  the  last  tiaees  of  lead 
have  been  removed,  and  the  silver  is  left  pure  and  glistening.  In 
cupelling  upon  the  small  scale^  for  purposes  of  assaying,  the  cupel  is 
made  of  bone-ash  of  such  quality  that  the  litharge  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  and  not  flow  off  through  gutters  upon 
ita  edge,  as  is  the  case  in  large  metallurgical  operations. 

575.  Protoxide  of  lead  unites  readily  with  adds,  and  forms 
many  important  aalta.  When  in  the  state  of  powder,  it  even 
absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  from  t^e  air ;  hence 
the  powdered  litharge  of  commerce  always  contains  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  therefore  efferveeoes  on  being  treated  with 
acids,  as  has  been  seen  in  Exp.  42.  As  a  general  role,  it  is  far 
better  to  jNrepare  the  salts  of  lead  by  dissolving  the  protoxide  in 
adds,  than  to  treat  the  metal  itself  with  adds.  Protoxide  of 
lead  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  basic  salts ;  thus  besides 
the  normal  nitrate  (PbO,N,0,)  there  is  a  dinitrate  (2PbO,N,0,), 
a  trinitrate  (3PbO,N,0,),  a  tetranitrate  (4PbO,N,0,),  and  a  hexa- 
Bitrate  (6PbOXo,). 

Thongh  a  strong  base  as  regards  the  adds,  protoxide  of  lead 
bdiaves  like  an  add  towards  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
Por  example,  it  dissolves  readily  in  soda  or  potash  lye,  with  for- 
mation of  plambite  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  term  plumbite,  like  the  symbol  of  lead,  Pb,  is  derived 
from  plumhumy  the  Latin  name  of  the  metal. 

576.  Peroxide  of  Lead  (PbO^  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing 
the  protoxide — ^for  example,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  water  in  which  protoxide  of  lead  is  kept  suspended  by 
agitation,  or  as  follows : — 

JBstp.  397. — ^Place  8  or  10  gnns.  of  veiy  flnely  powdered  sugar  of 
lead  in  a  capadous  porcelain  dish,  cover  the  salt  vdth  a  filtered  solu- 
tion of  bleaching-powder  (§  568),  heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and 
maintain  it  at  this  temperature,  until  the  escaping  vapors  smell 
strongly  of  acetic  acid ;  Ihen  pour  the  contents  of  the  dish  upon  a 
'filter,  and  wash  with  water  the  dark-brown  powder  of  peroxide  of 
lead  which  has  been  formed. 

Peroxide  of  lead  may  be  easily  obtained  also  by  digesting  red  lead 
with  dilute  nitric  add,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Peroxide  of  lead  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent ;  it  readily  gives 
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up  oxygen  to  many  organic  substanoes,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  On  being  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  half 
its  oxygen,  and  is  conrerted  into  the  protoxide. 

Exp,  298. — In  a  small  porcelain  mortar,  rub  together  a  miztore  of 
1  grm.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  1  grm.  of  peroxide  of  lead.  Decomposition 
will  occur,  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  will  be  given  off,  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  PbCO,,  will  be  left;  as  a  residue.  When  the  peroxide 
IB  thus  mixed  with  one-eighth  its  weight  of  sugar,  or  with  one-sixth 
its  weight  of  tartaric  addy  so  much  heat  is  developed,  that  the  mass 
in  the  mortar  glows. 

Peroxide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  chlorhydric  acid,  with  libe- 
ration of  chlorine,  and  formation  of  normal  chloride  of  lead — 

PbO,  +  4HCI1  «  PbCa,  +  2H,0  -f-  2C1, 
— and  by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  oxygen.    It  com- 
bines with  sulphurous  acid  readily,  and  is  often  employed  in  the 
laboratory  as  an  absorbent  of  this  gas ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  product  of  this  combination  is  sulphate  of  lead : — 

PbO,  +  SO,  =  PbSO^. 

It  is  indifferent,  therefore,  whether  we  put  together  peroxide 

of  lead  and  sulphurous  add,  or  protoxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric 

acid ;  the  product  will,  in  either  case,  be  common  sulphate  of 

lead;  for 

PbO  +  SO,  «  PbSO^. 

As  a  rule,  peroxide  of  lead  does  not  readily  enter  into  eomU- 
nation  with  acids,  though  compounds  of  it  with  aceiic,  phos- 
phoric, arsenic,  and  some  other  acids  have  been  obtained.  With 
strong  bases,  however,  it  combines  readily,  forming  salts  known 
as  plumbates. 

577.  Red  Lead  or  Minium, — ^When  protoxide  of  lead  is  kept 
at  a  low  red  heat  for  some  time,  in  contact  with  air,  it  gradually 
absorbs  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brilliant 
red  color.  The  product  of  this  oxidation  is  extensively  used  as  a 
pigment  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bome  kinds  of  glass  ware ;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  PbO  and  PbO^  in  varying 
proportions.  By  digesting  it  for  some  time  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
the  protoxide  of  lead  may  all  be  dissolved  out  and  converted  into 
nitrate  of  lead,  while  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  left  as  a  reddue:— - 

2PbO,PbO,  +  2H,N,0,  .  2PbN,0.  +  2H,0  +  PbO^ 
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JExp,  299. — ^Heat  in  an  lion  spoon  4  grms.  of  litharge  and  1  grm.  of 
eUorate  of  potassium,  and  observe  that  the  color  of  the  mixture  soon 
changes  from  yellow  to  red.  Throw  the  cooled  product  upon  a  filter, 
wash  it  with  water,  then  dry  it  and  compare  its  color  with  that  of  the 
original  litharge.  In  this  experiment,  the  red  lead  could  be  obtained 
•8  well  by  simply  heating  litharge  without  admixture  in  the  air  f<» 
many  hours,  at  a  temperature  just  below  its  meltiog-point ;  time  alone 
is  gained  by  employing  chlorate  of  potassium  as  the  source  of  oxygen. 
For  commercial  purposes,  red  lead  is  obtained  by  heating  metallic  lead 
in  reyerberatory  furnaces,  or,  when  a  very  pure  article  is  needed,  by 
heating  carbonate  of  lead. 

When  heated  strongly,  red  lead  is  resolved  into  protoxide  of  lead 
and  free  oxygen.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  prepared  frt)m  it  in  the  same 
manner  aa  from  oxide  of  mercury  (Exp.  5),  though  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

578;  Sesqtdoaide  of  Lead  (Fb,0,)  is  recognized  as  a  distinot 
oodde  by  some  chemiats,  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  a 
eompound  of  the  proto-  and  peroxides,  PbO,  PbO^, — a  plumbate 
of  lead. 

579.  Sulphides  of  Lead. — There  are  several  of  these  com-* 
pounds,  bnt  the  protosnlphide,  PbS,  is  the  only  one  whose  com- 
position is  accurately  known.  This  snlphide  is  the  natire  mineral 
galena  (§  570)  ;  it  may  be  prepared  artifioially  either  by  melting 
together  lead  and  snlphur  in  atomic  proportions,  or  by  treating 
the  solution  of  any  lead  salt  with  snlphydric  aoid  (§  209).  The 
natiye  mineral,  like  the  compound  obtained  artificially  by  way  of 
Ibsion,  is  of  a  leaden-gray  color  of  7*5  specific  gravity,  bnt  the 
precipitate  which  forms  when  snlphydric  aoid  is  added  to  the 
■ohition  of  a  lead  salt,  is  black,  or  brown,  or  eren  red  if  the 
sofaition  be  dilute.  On  account  of  the  deep  color,  as  well'  as  the 
insolubility  of  this  precipitate,  snlphydric  acid  is  often  made  use 
of  88  a  means  of  detecting  lead ;  the  test  is,  in  fact,  so  delicate 
that  solutions  containing  only  a  hundred  thousandth  of  their 
weight  of  metallic  lead  will  assume  a  brown  color  on  being 
ohaiged  with  snlphnretted  hydrogen. 

JSxp.  300. — ^Dissolve  quarter  of  a  gramme  of  sugar  of  lead  in  4  litres 
of  water,  add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  nitric  aeid  so  that  it  shall 
exhibit  a  front  acid  reaction  with  litmus-paper,  pass  into  the  solution 
4  onnent  of  snlphydric  acid  gas  until  the  solution  smells  strongly  of  it 
observe  the  brown  color  imparted  to  the  fluid  after  some  time. 

2k 
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In  testing  for  the  presence  of  lead  in  excessively  dilute  soTutionsy 
snch,  for  example,  as  water  drawn  from  leaden  pipes,  it  is  well  to 
evaporate  the  liquid  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  acidulate 
the  concentrated  liquor  very  slightly  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  to 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker  glass.  The  liquid  should  then  be  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  glass  platey 
and  left  to  stand  during  several  hours  in  a  moderately  wann  room. 
If  lead  be  present,  it  will  be  indicated  after  a  while  either  by  the 
brown  coloration  of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  actual  separation  of  a  Uadc 
powder  at  the  bottom  or  upon  t&e  sides  of  the  glass. 

680.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  volatile  at  higli  temperatures,  and  is 
often  found  in  the  cracks  and  upon  the  walls  of  smelting  for- 
naces,  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  have  been  deposited  by  sub- 
limation. By  virtue  of  the  volatility  of  its  sulphide,  lead  may  be 
transported  to  very  considerable  distances  from  fumaoes  where 
ores  containing  galena  are  xoaated  or  reduced.  It  has  been 
found,  moreover,  that  growing  plants  are  capable  of  taking  up 
the  lead  thus  deposited,  and  of  assimilating  a  certain  portion  of  it 
in  their  tissues.  Comparative  experiments  made  at  very  high 
temperatures  have  shown  that  galena  may  lose  as  much  as  3*7 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  volatilization,  while  metallic  lead,  ex- 
posed to  the  same  conditions,  loses  less  than  0*1  per  cent. 

Sulphide  of  lead,  like  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metak  and 
those  of  the  alkaline-earthy  metals,  acts  as  a  sulphur  base; 
with  sulphantimonic  acid,  for  example,  it  unites  to  form  a  salty 
dPbS,SbSf,  analogous  to  that  formed  by  the  union  of  aatimooic 
add  and  oxide  of  lead,  3PbO,SbO,. 

581.  Chloride  of  Lead  (PbCl,).— Metallic  lead  is  but  slowly 
acted  upon  by  chlorine,  or  by  chlorhydric  add,  though  hot  dilor- 
hydric  acid  dissolves  a  littie  of  it  with  formation  of  chloride  of 
lead  and  evolution  of  hydrogen,  even  when  out  of  contact  -witii 
the  air;  the  chloride  may,  however,  be  readily  prepared  by 
digesting  oxide  or  carbonate  of  lead  in  chlorhydric  add,  or  hj 
mixing  the  solution  of  almost  any  lead  salt  with  chlorhydric  acid, 
or  with  a  solution  of  some  soluble  chloride  :•— 

PbN,0^  +  2NaCa  =  PbCl,  +  Na,N,0,, 

Chloride  of  lead  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  la 
still  lees  soluble  m  water  acidulated  with  chlorhydric  add ;  hence 
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it  may  read'ly  be  precipitated  as  above  described,  and  collected 
Qpon  a  filter.  In  hot  water,  howevery  it  dissolves  rather  easily, 
and  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  concentrated  acid  also. 

Exp.  901. — Boil  together,  in  a  small  flask,  1  grm.  of  litharge,  14 
grms.  of  strong  chlorhydric  acid,  and  14  gims.  of  water,  during  16  or 
20  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  upon  a  filter  supported  in  a  funnel 
which  has  been  gently  wanned  by  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  the 
gas-lamp,  and  collect  the  clear  filtrate  in  a  warm  bottle.  Aa  the  solu- 
tion coob,  lustrous  needle-shaped  crystals  of  chloride  of  lead  will 
form  in  it 

Exp,  302. — ^Pour  off  the  cold  supernatant  liquor  from  the  crystals  of 
chloride  of  lead  obtained  in  Exp.  801,  place  the  crystals  upon  a  frag- 
ment of  porcelain,  dry  them  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  finally  heat  them 
more  strongly.  It  will  be  found  that  the  crystals  melt  very  easily, 
and  that  on  cooling  they  solidify  to  a  soft  laransluoent  homy  mass, 
whence  the  old  name  of  this  substance,  hom-lead, 

682,  The  compounds  of  lead  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
are  analogous  to  chloride  of  lead.  The  iodide  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  yellow  color,  which  may  readily  be  shown 
by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead. 

Of  the  numerous  other  salts  of  lead  little  need  here  be  said. 
The  nitrate  and  tartrate  have  already  been  prepared  (Exps.  42, 
295);  we  have  obtained  the  sulphate  also  as  a  white,  nearly 
insoluble  powder  by  adding  water  to  concentrated  sulphuric  aeid, 
and  it  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  by  mixing  the  solution  of  a 
lead  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the  solution  of  a 
soluble  sulphate.  Acetate  of  lead,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  lead  salts,  and  the  one  most  readily  to  be  procured  in  com- 
merce in  a  state  of  purity,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead 
directly  in  acetic  acid  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
-wood  (§  380),  or  indirectly  by  moistening  plates  of  metallic  lead 
witii  vinegar  in  vessels  open  to  the  air.  It  crystallizes  readily, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  sweet,  astringent  taste, 
whence  the  name,  mgar  of  lead.  like  the  other  lead  salts,  it  is 
highly  poisonous.  It  is  employed  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts, 
and  is  in  particular  much  used  in  medicine.  Carbonate  of  lead 
(PbCO,),  or  rather  compounds  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  hydrate 
of  lead  in  varying  proportions,  are  used  to  an  enormous  extent  as 
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a  white  paint,  unier  the  general  name  of  white  lead.  The  oom- 
position  of  this  substance  may  tisiiaUy  be  expressed  bj  a  fonnola 
lying  within  the  limits  PbCO^PbH^O,,  npon  the  one  hand,  and 
dPbOO,,PbH,0,  on  the  other.  As  contrasted  with  the  other 
white  pigments  it  possesses  remarkable  oovering-power  and  dura- 
bility, and  is  consequently  much  esteemed  in  spite  of  its  hig^ 
cost,  its  injurions  inftnence  npon  the  health  of  workmen  who 
have  to  do  with  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  discolored  by  air 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  White  lead  is  often  adul- 
terated with  sulphate  of  barium,  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with 
gypsum.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  bringing  carbonic  add,  ob- 
tained from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or  from  the  combustion  of 
ftiel,  into  contact  with  basie  acetate  of  lead, — the  latter  being  pre- 
pared in  this  case  either  by  mixing  litharge  and  vinegar  to  the 
consistence  of  a  paste,  or  by  exposing  rdils  of  sheet  lead  to  the 
simultaneous  action  of  vapors  of  vinegar  and  air,  or  by  aotually 
dissolving  an  excess  of  litharge  in  vinegar.  Sometimes  the  ear- 
bonic  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  die  subaoetate  at  therexy  moment 
when  it  is  being  formed,  while  at  other  times  the  acetate  is  pre- 
pared by  itself,  and  subsequently  treated  with  carbonie  add. 

683.  Silicate  of  lead  is  of  interest  fran  being  an  impoftant 
ingredient  of  flint  glass ;  a  certain  proportion  of  it  rendeirs  glass 
lustrous  and  very  beautiful.  Such  gplass  is,  however,  soft,  easily 
fusible,  and  incapable  of  bearing  sudden  dkanges  of  temperature ; 
it  is,  moreover,  rather  easily  acted  upon  by  alkalies,  adds,  and 
other  chemical  agents,  and  is  hence  oomparatively  nseleas  in  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

684.  In  many  points  of  chemical  bdiavior  the  oomponnds  of 
lead  resemble  more  or  less  dearly  the  corresponding  oompounda 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  caldum.  Its  ccxnpounds  are  moreover 
isomorphous  with  those  of  the  metals  in  question,  and  its  atom, 
like  the  atoms  of  these  metals,  is  bivalent  Lead  is  tiiierefote 
classed  as  a  member  of  the  caldum  group,  though,  as  is  tile  case 
with  fluorine  in  the  ehlorine  gronp,  it  differs  in  some  respects 
firom  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  spedfio  gravity  of 
lead  is  11*4,  and  its  atomic  weight  207.  The  spedfio  gravity  of 
eaibonate  of  lead  is  6*6,  and  that  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  6-2. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

XA»VE8IUM — ZXirO— OADMIVIC. 
XAeVEBIUX. 

585.  This  metal,  or  rather  its  oxide,  was  fonnerly  classed  with 
the  group  which  comprises  the  alkaline  earths,  but  it  is  now 
known  to  be  more  closely  oonnected  with  zinc  and  cadmium  than 
with  any  other  of  the  elements.  It  is  found  widely  diffused,  and 
ratlier  abundantly,  in  nature.  The  bitter  twte  of  sea-water  and 
of  some  mineral  waters  is  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesium  salts, 
while  silicate  of  magnesium  and  carbonate  of  magnesium  are  con- 
tained in  a  variety  of  minerals  and  in  such  common  rocks  as 
dolomite,  serpentine,  soapstone,  and  talc. 

586.  Metallic  magnesium  may  be  prepared  by  heating  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  magnesium  with  sodium  in  a  cmcible  of  por- 
celain or  platinum,  and  subsequently  dissolving  out  in  cold  water 
the  chloride  of  sodium  which  results  from  the  reaction.  Mag- 
nesium is  a  lustrous  metal,  bb  white  as  tin ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1*75,  and  its  atomic  weight  24.  It  does  not  tarnish  in  dry  air, 
though  in  damp  air  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  hy- 
drate of  magnesium.  It  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  volatilizes 
at  higher  temperatures ;  it  may  be  readily  distilled  at  a  bright 
red  heat.  When  heated  strongly  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and 
bums  with  a  bluish-white  light  of  great  brilliancy  and  high 
actinic  power.  The  metal  is  employed  by  photographers  for 
illuminating  caverns  and  other  places  into  which  sunlight  cannot 
penetrate,  and  in  cloudy  weather  it  is  even  used  by  them  as  a 
substitute  for  daylight.  The  metal  can  be  pressed  into  wire  or 
into  thin  libboDs,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  now  used 
in  both  these  forms  for  purposes  of  illumination,  as  above  stated. 
Magnesium  lanterns  are  much  used  in  theatres  for  illuminating 
scenery  and  tableaux.  The  white  light  has  the  advantage  of 
showing  colors  just  as  they  look  by  daylight.  For  scenic  effects 
the  light  may  be  modified  by  transmission  through  colored  glass. 
Magnesium  is  only  slowly  acted  upon  by  cold  water,  but  is 
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rapidly  oxidized  by  hot  water  and  by  water  acidulated  with 
ahnost  any  aoid ;  oxide  of  magneuum  la  formed  and  hydrogeo 
Bet  free. 

687.  Oaide  of  Magnesiwn  (MgO). — ^There  is  bat  one  oom- 
pound  of  magnednni  and  oxygen;  it  is  obtained  as  a  white 
amorphoas  powder  when  magnesium  ib  burnt  in  the  air,  or  when 
carbonate,  chloride,  or  nitrate  of  magnesium  ia  ignited. 

Exp,  808. — Roll  10  or  12  cm.  of  magnesium  wire  or  thin  xibban 
into  a  coil  around  a  small  pencil ;  withdraw  the  pencil  and  place  in 
its  stead  a  piece  of  iron  wire  or  a  knitting-needle ;  holding  this  wire 
horizontally,  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  end  of  the  magnesium  coil; 
the  magnesium  will  bum  to  the  white  oxide,  which  coheres  in  an  im- 
perfect coU,  clinging  to  the  iron  wire.  A  portion  of  the  oxide  goes  off 
as  white  smoke.  The  magnesium  wire  for  this  experiment  may  be 
procured  at  toy-shops  as  well  as  of  dealers  in  fine  chemicals. 

The  oxide  ia  tasteless  and  odorless;  it  is  soluble  to  a  vezy 
alight  extent  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  oxide,  or  magnesia,  as  it  is  often 
called,  varies  from  8*07  to  3*2  as  ordinarily  prepared;  but  on 
being  very  strongly  ignited  it  becomes  denser,  and  samples  have 
been  prepared  in  this  way  of  specific  gravity  as  high  as  3*61. 

The  light  powdery  oxide  of  magnesium  known  as  "  calcined 
magnesia,"  whidi  is  prepared  by  gentle  but  prolonged  ignition 
of  the  hydrated  carbonate,  differs  materially  in  several  parti- 
cnlars  from  the  more  compact  oxide  obtained  by  wilMmiig  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  magnesium  at  high  temperatures,  or  by  intensely 
heating  the  powdery  oxide.  Common  calcined  magnesia  is,  for 
example,  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  but  after  the  oxide  has  been 
eicposed  to  very  high  temperatures  it  dissolves  bat  slowly  even  in 
the  strongest  acids.  Similar  differences  between  the  products  ob- 
tained at  high  and  at  low  temperatures  are  met  with  ambng  the 
oxides  of  almost  all  the  metals  hereafter  to  be  studied. 

688.  A  compact  variety  of  oxide  of  magnesium,  obtained  by 
heating  the  nitrate  or  chloride  to  bright  redness,  but  no  higher, 
exhibits  remarkable  hydraulic  properties.  On  being  wet  it 
quickly  combines  with  a  portion  of  water,  and  is  converted  bto 
a  crystallized  hydrate  of  compact  texture,  harder  than  marble, 
and  of  great  durability. 
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A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  hydraulio  magnesia  and  of 
chalky  or  powdered  marble,  made  into  paste  with  water,  yields 
a  slightly  plastic  mass,  which  admits  of  being  readily  pressed 
into  any  desired  shape ;  if  the  moulded  mateiial  be  then  placed 
in  water  it  will  become,  after  some  time,  extremely  hard  and 
compact  (§  591). 

Oxide  of  magnesium  is  altogether  infusible  at  temperatures 
short  of  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  Very  excellent  cru- 
cibles for  scientiflc  purposes  are  prepared  by  compressing  oxide 
of  magnesium  into  suitable  forms.  These  crucibles  undergo  far 
less  change  in  the  air  than  those  made  &om  lime ;  and  like  the 
lime  crucibles  they  do  not  unite  with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  other 
metallic  oxides  to  form  the  fusible  slags  or  glasses  which  are  so 
annoying  in  the  ordinary  crucibles,  of  which  silicic  acid  is  an 
essential  component. 

589.  Chloride  of  Magnuivm  (MgO^)  is  found  in  sea-water 
and  in  many  saline  springs.  It  is  formed  when  magnesium 
18  burnt  in  chlorine  gas,  when  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed 
over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  magnesium, 
and,  in  combination  with  water,  by  dissolving  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium in  chlorhydric  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hydrated 
chloride  last  mentioned  cannot  be  made  anhydrous  by  evaporation 
and  ignition  without  some  decomposition  of  the  chloride ;  oxide 
of  magnesium  is  formed  and  chlorine  goes  off  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  as  chlorhydric  acid. 

590.  SuLphaU*of  Magnetium  (MgSOJ,  or  rather  the  hydrated 
compound  (MgS0^-f7H,0),  is  largely  employed  as  a  medicament 
nnder  the  name  of  Epsom  salts.  It  is  obtained  not  only  from 
the  mineral  spring  at  Epsom,  in  England,  and  from  various  other 
springs,  but  is  also  prepared  from  sea-water,  and  by  dissolving 
the  minerals  serpentine  (silicate  of  magnesium),  magnesite  (car- 
bonate of  magnesium),  and  dolomite  (carbonate  of  magnesium 
and  of  calcium),  in  sulphuric  add.  Hydrated  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium is  a  colorless  crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessing  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  common  to  most  of  the 
soluble  magnesium  compounds.  It  is  often  employed  in  labo- 
ratories as  the  source  from  which  to  prepare  other  magnesium 
salts. 
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591.  Oarhonate  of  Magnesium  (MgOO,)  is  found  as  a  mineni 
in  nature,  and  with  due  care  may  be  prepared  artifida&y.    Aa 
met  with  in  commerce,  however, — ^e  magvuma  aXha  of  &6 
shops,  prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnenixm 
and  carbonate  of  sodium, — ^it  is  mixed  with  varying  proportions 
of  hydrate  of  magnesium.     This  compound  is  employed  as  a 
medicament.      A  compound  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  and 
carbonate  of  calcium  occurs  abundantly  in  nature  as  the  mineral 

'  dolomite,  constituting  extensiye  beds  in  various  regions.  Dob- 
mite  is  much  more  slowly  soluble  in  acids  than  true  limestone, 
but  when  heated  with  a  dilute  acid  it  effervesces  readily.  Whea 
burnt,  at  temperatures  so  low  that  the  carbonic  add  shall  be 
expelled  only  from  the  magnesium  salt,  while  the  carbonate  of 
caldum  remains  unaltered,  dolomite  affords  an  hydraulic  cement, 
preferable  in  many  respects  to  ordinary  lime.  The  product  of 
the  calcination  "sets"  rapidly  under  water,  and  is  converted 
into  a  hard  compact  stone  (§  588).  Citrate  of  magnesium,  a 
preparation  made  from  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  citric  add, 
is  also  largely  employed  as  a  medicament. 

Of  the  other  salts  of  magnesium,  none  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  described  in  this  manual.  Most  of  tiiem  are 
easily  soluble  in  water;  hence  the  insoluble  double  phosphate 
of  magnesium  and  of  ammonium  (MgNH^P0^+6H,0),  obtained 
by  adding  ordinary  diphosphate  of  sodium  to  a  mixture  of 
ammonia-water  and  any  magnesium  salt,  is  of  importance  to 
the  analyst,  since  by  means  of  it  magnesium  may  be  separated 
itoTSL  ite  solutions.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ready 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  insolubilily  of  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline-earthy  group 
of  metals. 

592.  Ores  of  zinc  occur  in  considerable  abundance  in  several 
localities.  The  metal  is  extracted  from  the  carbonate,  oxide, 
sOicate,  and  sulphide.  The  carbonate  and  sulphide  are  first 
roasted  in  order  to  convert  them  into  oxides,  and  the  oxide  is 
then  reduced  by  means  of  hot  charcoal,  in  earthen  retorts  or  in 
crucibles  provided  with  iron  delivery-tubes.    Since  metallic  dno 
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is  Tolatile  at  high  temperatures,  it  distile  orer  from  the  retorts 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed  and  is  condensed  in  reoeivers. 

Zinc  is  a  bluish- white  metal  of  crystalline  texture,  brittle  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  also  when  heated  above  200°,  but 
a  temperature  of  about  130°  or  140°  it  may  easily  be  rolled  out 
or  hammered  into  sheets.  The  metal  melts  at  425°  and  boils  at 
a  bright-red  heat ;  in  presence  of  air  the  red-hot  metal  takes  &• 
and  bums  with  a  brilliant  bluish-white  light  and  formation  of  a 
dense  cloud  of  white  oxide  of  zinc. 

JBxp,  804 — Melt  200  or  900  g^rms.  of  metaUie  sine  in  a  small 
Hessian  crucible,  or  in  an  iron  ladle,  placed  in  an  anthracite  fixe, 
Bemoye  the  crucible  from  the  fire  by  means  of  iq[»propriate  tongs 
(Appendix,  §  27),  and  pour  its  contents  in  a  vety  fine  stream  into  a 
psil  full  of  cold  water,  taking  care  to  hold  the  crucible  at  a  distance 
of  6  or  6  feet  aboTe  the  psil.  Replace  the  empty  crucible  in  the 
fire,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  for  Exp.  305. 

The  small  thin  pieces  of  zinc  which  will  be  found  in  the  pail  when 
the  water  is  poured  away,  are  known  as  granulated  or  feathered  zinc 
This  process  of  granulation  may  be  conyeniently  applied  to  any  of  the 
other  easily  fusible  metals^  such  as  bismuth,  lead,  or  tin,  when  they 
are  required  in  a  finely  divided  condition. 

Gtranulated  zinc  is  much  used  in  chemical  laboratories,  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  but  particulariy  for  preparing  hydrogen  ({  60).  In  order 
that  it  may  be  fit  for  this  purpose,  it  is  best  to  heat  the  melted  metal 
nearly  to  redness  before  pouring  it  into  the  water;  for  it  has  been 
noticed  that  when  zinc  is  melted  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature 
and  tiien  immediately  poured  into  water,  the  granules  obtained  are 
hut  slowly  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  while  another  portion 
of  the  same  metal,  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  then  granulated,  is 
xeadily  soluble  in  the  acid.  If  the  hot  metal  be  poured  upon  a  warm 
iron  plate,  it  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  readily  soluble  in  acids 
than  that  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  by  the  water. 

.fi^  806. — Dzy  20  grms.  of  the  granulated  zinc  of  Exp.  d04,  and 
mix  it  intimately  in  a  mortar  with  40  grms.  of  erude  saltpetre ;  remove 
the  empty  crucible  of  Exp.  804  from  the  fire,  and  place  it  in  such 
position  tiiat  any  fumes  which  may  subsequently  be  evolved  from  it 
shall  be  drawn  into  the  chimney.  By  means  of  a  spoon  or  ladle, 
project  into  the  red-hot  crucible  the  mixtore  of  zinc  and  saltpetre, 
taking  care  to  stand  away  as  fru*  as  possible  from  the  crumble.  The 
metal  will  bum  fiercely,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  the  saltpetre, 
lor  the  most  part;  though  a  portion  of  it  will  be  volatilized  by  tK* 
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intenfle  heat  of  combuBtioni  and  converted  into  oxide  of  sine  in  tiie 
air.  The  residue  in  the  crucible  is  a  soluble  compound  of  oxide  ot 
sine  and  potash,  known  as  zincate  of  potassium. 

If  a  strip  of  thin  sheet  zinc  be  held  in  the  flame  of  the  gas-lniipy 
it  can  readily  be  burned  to  oxide.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
with  zinc  leaf,  which  instantly  bums  with  a  yivid  flame  and  fonna- 
tion  of  floating  flocks  of  the  white  oxide.  In  oxygen  gas,  zinc  bams 
with  peculiar  brilliancy. 

Zino  is  not  mnch  acted  upon  either  by  moist  or  dry  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  bnt  a  fresh,  bright  surface  of  it,  when 
exposed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  soon  tarnishes  and  becomes 
ooyered  with  a  thin  film  of  basic  carbonate  of  fine,  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  metal,  and  protects  it  from  forther  change.  Owing 
to  this  durability,  the  metal  is  mnch  nsed  in  the  form  of  sheets. 
Sheet  iron  and  iron  wire  are  often  ooyered  with  a  protecting  coating 
of  zinc  by  simple  immersion  in  melted  zinc,  and  are  then  said 
(most  improperly)  to  be  galvanized.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc 
varies  from  6*8  to  7*3 ;  its  atomic  weight  is  65. 

593.  Zino  is  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  acids,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  in  most  instances.  The  chemical  action  of 
dilute  acids  upon  zino  is  a  very  oommon  source  of  that  peculisr 
mode  of  force  called  a  galvanic  current.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
chemical  reactions  which  cannot  be  made  to  produce  electricity, 
and,  in  general,  the  more  powerful  the  chemical  action,  the  more 
powerful  is  the  electrical  action  which  results. 

£xp.  806. — Solder  a  piece  of  stout  copper  wire  to  one  end  of  a  stiip 
of  sheet  zinc,  4  cm.  wide  by  10  cm.  long.  The  soldering  will  be 
readily  efiected  by  rubbing  the  zinc  and  the  wire,  in  the  vicinily  of  the 
proposed  place  of  contact  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sme, 
before  applying  the  melted  solder.  In  the  same  way,  solder  a  aimihur 
wire  to  a  like  strip  of  bright  sheet  copper.  Place  the  strips  of  zinc 
and  copper  in  a  tumbler  filled  with  water,  acidulated  with  l-12th  to 
1-lOth  its  volume  of  sulphuric  add,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  strips 
shall  not  touch  each  otiier  either  within  or  without  the  liquid.  So 
long  as  the  wires  coming  from  the  strips  of  metal  do  not  touch  each 
other,  the  copper  remains  quiescent,  while  the  zinc  is  attacked,  and 
bubbles  of  gas  rise  from  its  surface ;  but  if  the  two  copper  wires  are 
brought  into  close  contact,  by  means  of  a  binding-screw,  or  by  the 
application  of  solder,  the  following  phenomena  occur : — Ist  ACnute 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  will  be  evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  copper 
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plate.  SKnd.  The  zine  dissolyee  moie  rapidly  than  before ;  at  the 
doee  of  the  experiment  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  recovered  from  the 
liqnid  in  the  beaker,  drd.  Thie  transfer  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  zinc 
to  the  copper  instantly  ceases  if  the  contact  between  the  wires  is 
destroyed.  4th.  If  the  two  wires  be  connected  with  the  two  ends  of 
the  coil  of  wire  which  surrounds  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  common 
galvanometer,  the  deflection  of  the  suspended  needle  will  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  an  electric  current  is  passing  through  the  wires  from  one 
plate  of  metal  to  the  other. 

This  conversion  of  chemical  force  into  electrical  force  is  a  stri- 
king iUnstration  of  the  doctrine  that  all  physical  forces  are  corre- 
lated.  The  preceding  experiment  well  illustrates  the  principle 
on  which  a  large  class  of  batteries  employed  in  telegraphing  and 
in  electro-metallurgy  are  constructed  and  worked,  except  that 
the  corrosion  of  the  zino  is  generally  hindered  by  coating  it  with 
mercury.  Artificial  prodnots,  like  metals,  acids,  and  saline  solu- 
tions, are  used  to  supply  all  the  chemical  force  which  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  and  utilized  as  electrical  force  in  the  useful 
arts.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  realizing  as  electricity  any 
considerable  proportion  of  iiie  prodigious  chemical  force  which  is 
incessantly  active  in  the  common  processes  of  combustion. 

594.  Zinc  dissolves  in  hot  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  as 
well  as  in  acids ;  hydrogen  is  given  off  and  a  sdncate  of  the  alkali 
formed: — 

Zn  +  2NaH:0  =  Na^ZnO,  +  2H. 

When  immersed  in  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt,  such  as  the 
nitrate  or  acetate,  zinc  dissolves  and  lead  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state : — 

PbN.O,  -h  Zn  =  ZnN.O,  +  Pb. 

JBxp.  807. — Dissolve  10  gims.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  250  c.  c.  of  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  order  to  dissolve  the  cloudy  precipi- 
tate of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  formed  from  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water,  pour  the  solution  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  suspend 
m  it  from  the  cork  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc.  The  zinc  will  soon  be  covered 
with  a  brilliant  coating  of  crystalline  spangles  of  metallic  lead,  and 
this  czjstalline  vegetation,  as  it  were^  will  shoot  out  or  grow  even  as 
fiiT  as  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of  24  hours  all  the  lead 
will  have  been  deposited  from  the  solution,  and  the  latter  will  contain 
nothing  but  acetate  of  zinc.    Under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment. 
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and  M  a  general  rule,  zinc  is,  chendoallj  speaking,  a  stronger  or  more 
basic  element  than  lead ;  it  is  capable  of  displacing  lead  from  its  com- 
pounds. The  growth  of  lead,  witnessed  in  this  experiment,  is  fie* 
quently  spoken  of  as  a  lead  tree ;  the  experiment  ib  often  performed  in 
chemical  laboratories  for  the  sake  of  the  chemically  pure  lead  iHudi 
it  furaiahes. 

Many  other  metals  besides  lead  may  be  thus  thrown  down  by  zinc, 
and  the  sine  may  itself  be  replaced  by  other  metallic  precipitant^  The 
whole  series  of  experiments  of  which  the  one  here  indicated  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  general  law  of  the 
replacement  of  metals  one  by  another  in  atomic  proportions,  and  from 
the  fact  that  by  means  of  these  experiments  the  atomic  weificbt  of 
various  metals  may  readily  be  determined.  For  example,  if  in  the 
foregoing  experiment  the  piece  of  zinc  be  weighed  before  and  after  its 
immersion  in  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  if  the  precipitated  lead  be  also 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wdght  of  lead  obtained  is,  to  the 
weight  of  zinc  dissolyed,  very  nearly  as  207  is  to  65,  the  atomic  weights 
of  lead  and  zinc  respectively.  The  atom  of  zinc  dissolved  has  replaced 
in  the  solution  the  atom  of  lead  which  was  precipitated.  By  the  ex- 
ercise of  care  in  the  manipulation,  by  employing  boiled  water  free  from 
carbonic  acid  so  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  lead  salt  shall 
be  unnecessary,  and  by  finally  drying  the  lead  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen, a  close  approximation  to  the  numbers  above  given  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

695.  Oxide  of  Zinc  (ZnO). — like  magnesinro,  zinc  forms  but 
a  single  compoond  with  oxygen.  This  compound  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  burning  the  metal,  or  by  igniting  carbonate  or  hy- 
drate of  zinc.  As  thus  prepared,  oxide  of  zinc  is  an  insoluble, 
white,  amorphous  powder,  which,  under  the  name  of  zinc  whiUj 
has  of  late  years  been  largely  employed  as  a  white  paint.  It 
lacks  the  opacity  or  covering-power  of  white  lead  (§  582),  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  injurious  action  upon  the  health  of  the 
workmen  and  does  not  blacken  or  become  discolored  when  exposed 
to  the  ftunes  of  sulphydric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  crucible, 
oxide  of  zinc  exhibits  a  yellow  color,  but  it  becomes  white  again 
on  cooling.  The  oxide  dissolves  easily  in  adds,  with  formation 
of  salts  of  zinc. 

596.  Chloride  of  Zinc  (ZnC3,),  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic 
zinc  in  chlorhydric  acid,  is  a  compound  readily  soluble  in  water: 
it  is  somewhat  extensively  employed  for  preserving  timber,  and 
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as  a  dudnfecting  flnid.    It  is  naed  also  by  tbmen  as  a  wash  to 
deanse  the  surfaces  of  tin-plate  before  soldering. 

597.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (ZnSO  J  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
line  salts.  The  hydrated  compound,  ZnSO^+TH^O,  known  as 
white  vitriol,ia  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  medicine,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.  The  action  of  carbon  npon  suxphate  of  zinc 
difiers  somewhat  from  its  action  upon  the  sulphates  previously 
studied.  When  a  dry  mixture  of  the  sulphate  of  sine  and  char- 
coal is  heated  to  dull  redness,  earbonio  and  sulj^urous  acids  are 
evolved  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter  gas,  and  pure  oxide  of  zinc  remains : — 

2ZnS0^  -f-  C  =  2ZnO  +  2S0,  +  CO,. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  obtain  metallic  zinc  from  the  sul- 
phate in  one  operation  by  employing  an  excess  of  carbon,  heating 
the  mixture  gently  at  first  until  the  sulphuric  acid  had  all  been 
decomposed,  and  then  urging  the  fire  in  order  to  obtain  the  tem- 
perature requisite  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  vola- 
tilization of  the  metal.  But  if  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  charcoal  be  quickly  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  then  sul- 
phide of  the  metal  is  formed  and  carbonic  oxide  set  free : — 

ZnSO,  +  4C  «  ZnS  +  4C0. 

Zinc  forms  several  valuable  alloys ;  brass  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper,  and  German  silver  is  a  brass  whitened  by  the  admixture 
of  a-small  proportion  of  niokeL 

598.  Cadmium  is  a  comparatively  rare  metal,  found  associated 
with  zinc  in  nature ;  it  is  remarkably  similar  to  zinc  in  its  che- 
mical relations.  In  the  process  of  obtaining  zinc  from  its  ores, 
the  small  proportion  of  cadmium  which  these  ores  contain  comes 
over  with  the  first  produets  of  the  distillation,  since  cadmium  is 
more  readily  volatile  than  zinc. 

Cadmium  may  be  prepared  either  from  this  early  distillate,  or  from 
the  residues  obtained  when  metallic  zinc  is  dissolved  in  chlorhydric 
acid  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  mana£eu;tmring  purposes. 
These  residues  always  contain  a  quantity  of  lead,  which  next  to  cadmium 
Is  the  commonest  impurity  of  commerrial  uac}  and  if  cue  has  been 
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taken  to  keep  an  excess  of  metallic  Einc  in  the  dissolving-yai,  they  iriB 
contain  also  all  the  cadmium  with  which  the  zinc  was  contamiuated. 
From  either  of  these  sources,  cadmium  salts  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  crude  materials  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  separating  the  lead 
"hy  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  throwing  down  the  cadmium  wi^ 
sulphuietted  hydrogen.     Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  a  bright-yellow 
powder,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  while  sulphide  of  Einc  is  readily 
soluble  in  acidB.  Once  isolated,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  may  be  dis- 
solved  in  boiling,  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid ;  from  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  cadmium  thus  obtained,  carbonate  of  cadmium  may  be  pre- 
oipitated,  and  from  the  carbonate  any  of  the  other  cadmium  compounds 
can  readily  be  prepared. 

Metallic  oadmium  is  of  a  white  color  tinged  with  blue ;  it  is 
luatrous  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  bat  gradually  tarnishes  upon  the 
surface  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  Taiies 
from  8*6  to  8*7.  It  melts  and  volatilizes  at  temperatures  below 
redness.  Heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  bams  to  a  brown 
oxide. 

When  combined  with  other  metals,  such  as  lead  or  tin,  cadmium 
forms  alloys  of  remarkable  fusibility ;  in  this  respect  it  far  sur- 
passes bismath  (§  359).  The  most  fusible  alloy  yet  made  contains 
cadmiom,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead ;  it  melts  at  63^-65°. 

599.  Cadmium  is  a  volatile  substance,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  its  vapor  has  been  experimentally  determined  to  be  56-85 ;  the 
weight  of  a  anit- volume  of  the  vapor  is  56*85  times  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  elementary  gases  and  of  the  vapors  of  the 
elements  induded  in  the  chlorine  and  sulphur  groups  are  the 
same  as  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  vapors  of  phosphorus  and  ar- 
senic were  twice  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements.  Gadmiom 
presents  still  a  new  relation  between  the  least  combining  weight 
and  the  unit-volume  weight ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor, 
56*85,  is  about  one-half  of  112,  its  accepted  atomic  weight.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  may  be  illustrated  from  its  chloride. 
Cadmium  is  bivalent,  and  forms  the  chloride  CdCl,,  containing,  as 
experiment  has  proved,  112*24  parts,  by  weight,  of  cadmium  to 
71  parts  of  chlorine ;  if  the  unit-volume  weight  of  cadmium  were 
fhe  same  as  its  atomic  weight,  two  unit*volames  of  chloride  of 
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cadmium  would  oontain  one  volume  of  cadmium  and  two  volumes 
of  chlorine ;  but  were  it  possible,  by  experiment,  to  resolve  the 
vapor  of  chloride  of  cadmium  into  its  component  vapors,  it  would 
be  found  that  two  volumes  of  cadmium  were  therein  combined 
with  two  volumes  of  chlorine. 

The  atom  of  cadmium  when  converted  into  vapor  occupies  twice 
as  much  space  as  the  atom  of  oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or  chlorine 
does ;  and  accordingly  the  product-volumes  of  its  compounds  are 
packed  with  one  volume  more  than  the  product-volumes  of  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  oxygen  or  any  member  of  the  sulphur 
group.  Whether  the  bivalent  metals  in  general  resemble  cad- 
mium on  the  one  hand  or  oxygen  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  their  vapor-densities  and  their  atomic  weights, 
is  a  point  on  which  experiment  has  thus  far  thrown  but  little 
light.  Mercury  resembles  cadmium ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  these  two  elements  constitute  an  exception  to  some  general 
rule  hereafter  to  be  proved — a  rule,  for  example,  like  that  which 
many  chemists  are  inclined  to  accept  in  advance  of  proof,  namely 
that  the  combining  weights  and  the  unit- volume  weights  of  the 
elements  are  normally  identical. 

Cadmium  is  so  soft  that  paper  may  be  marked  with  it ;  but  it  is 
flexible,  malleable,  and  ductile.  In  dilute  chlorhydric  and  sul- 
phuric adds  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  though  less 
readily  than  zinc.  Its  best  solvent  is  nitric  acid.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  the  caustic  alkalies. 

600.  Prom  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  members  of 
the  group  of  metals  now  under  consideration  resemble  one  another 
with  respect  to  volatility  and  several  other  of  their  physical 
properties,  besides  being  very  closely  related  in  most  of  their 
chemical  characters.  The  order  of  progression  is  from  magnesium 
to  cadmium,  zinc  and  its  compounds  occupying  always  an  inter- 
mediate position.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  three  metals 
are — ^MgaBl-75,  Zn=7*l,  Cdaa8'6;  and  their  atomic  weights 
are — MgEx24,  Znss65,  Gd=112.  Magnesium  volatilizes  at  a 
bright-red  heat,  cadmium  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  zinc  at  tempera- 
tores  between  these  extremes.  Cadmium  is  very  ftisible,  melting 
at  about  360°,  zinc  melts  at  425°,  and  magnesium  at  a  moderate 
red  heat  All  of  these  metals  are  bivalent ;  each  forms  bat  one 
oxide,  sulphide,  and  chloride. 
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ALUMINUM — eLUOIKUM — OHBOMIUM — MAM0AirM0B— 
ZBOM-— COBALT — 91  OK  Blr—UBAB  lUX. 

ALUMINUM* 

601.  Next  to  oxygen  and  sUioon,  alumintim  is  perhaps  te 
most  abundant  element  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  metals,  as  much  as  a  twelfth  of  the  solid  erast 
of  the  globe  being  composed  of  it.  It  occurs  in  enormous  qusa- 
tities  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  silicon,  in  all  the  so-called 
primitive  rocks,  and  indeed  in  most  other  rocks  and  soib.  It 
is  contained  in  clay,  marl,  apad  slate,  as  well  as  in  feldspar,  mica, 
and  many  other  common  minerals. 

Oxide  of  aluminum,  chloride  of  aluminum,  and  many  salts  of 
the  metal  may  readily  be  prepared  artificially  from  the  native 
minerals ;  they  have  long  been  known  to  chemists,  and  made  use 
of  in  the  arts ;  but  the  metal  itself  is  less  readily  obtainable.  Itis 
but  a  few  years  since  metallic  aluminum  has  been  prepared  upon 
a  manufacturing  scale.  The  metal  is  nowadays  prepared  by  heat- 
ing metallic  sodium  either  with  chloride  or  fluoride  of  aluminum, 
or  with  a  double  chloride  or  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium.  It 
is  a  bluish- white  metal,  of  remarkable  lightness.  Its  specific  gra* 
vity,  2*56,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  porcelain,  and  only  about 
a  quarter  of  that  of  silver.  The  metal  is  malleable,  ductile,  and 
tenacious,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  sheets,  like  gold  and 
silver,  and  drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  lying 
between  the  melting-points  of  zinc  and  silver,  but  is  not  volatik. 
It  conducts  electricity  much  better  than  iron,  and  heat  even  better 
than  silver ;  after  having  been  heated,  it  cools  very  slowly.  It  is 
remarkably  sonorous,  a  bar  oi(  it  suspended  by  a  wire  rings  with 
a  dear  musical  note  on  being  struck. 

In  the  air  aluminum  undergoes  no  alteration  even  at  a  Strang 
red  heat ;  it  may  be  melted  in  open  crucibles  without  axidatioBy 
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and  readily  cast  into  any  desired  form.  It  is  not  acted  npon  by 
water  at  temperatures  short  of  a  white  heat,  so  loTig  as  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  compact  condition.  Sulphydrio  add  has  no  action 
upon  it.  Nitric  add,  whether  dilate  or  concentrated,  has  no 
action  npon  alnminnm  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when 
boiling  dissolyes  the  metal  slowly.  Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it ;  but  it  is  easily  soluble,  in  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  dther  dilute  or  concentrated,  at  all  temperatures. 
It  is  soluble  also  in  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  potash,  soda,  or 
ammonia.  The  vegetable  adds,  such  as  acetic  and  tartaric  adds, 
exert  no  perceptible  action  upon  it.  Although  soluble  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  caustic  alka- 
lies, aluminum  is  not  acted  upon  by  fused  hydrate  of  sodium,  or 
hydrate  of  potassium ;  nor  is  it  even  attacked  t>y  fused  nitrate  of 
potassium,  except  at  temperatures  high  enough  to  decompose  the 
nitre  so  completely  that  it  gives  off  nitrogen ;  when  this  limit 
is  reached  the  aluminum  is  immediately  oizidized  with  incan- 
descence. 

602.  Aluminum  unites  readily  with  many  of  the  metals  to 
form  aUoys,  among  which  that  of  copper  and  aluminum,  called 
aluminum  bronu,  promises  to  be  of  espedal  importance.  Alumi- 
num bronze,  composed  of  90  parts  copper  and  10  parts  aluminum, 
is  exceedingly  hard,  very  malleable,  as  tenacious  as  steel,  of  a 
beautiful  golden  color,  and  susceptible  of  being  highly  polished. 

603.  By  uniting  with  the  non-metallic  elements,  aluminum 
forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  of  which  the  oxide  Al^O,  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  The  atom  Al  is  trivalent,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  of  the 
samo  value  as  one  and  a  half  atom  of  oxygen.  Since  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  employ  fractional  expressions  in  writing  che- 
mical formuke,  as  well  as  illogical  to  speak  of  half  atoms,  it  is 
cnstomary  to  write  the  formula  of  oxide  of  aluminum  Al^O,  as 
above,  and  not  AlO^j^,  as  might  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  best. 
For  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  formula  of  the  chloride  is  in 
like  manner  written  A1,C1,  and  not  Aid,.  Since  it  contains  one 
and  a  half  atom  of  oxygen  for  each  atom  of  aluminum,  the  oxide 
is  often  called  a  Sesqui  (one  and  a  half)  oxide. 

If  no  other  element  analogous  to  aluminum  were  known,  if 
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this  metal  were  not  intimately  related  to  gludnnm,  iron,  chio- 
mium,  and  the  other  metala  to  be  considered  in  the  present 
chapter,  chemists  might  possibly  have  taken  the  atomic  wo^t 
of  alaminnm  at  one-third  of  its  present  Talne,  namely  at  9*1  in- 
stead of  27*4.  The  formula  of  oxide  of  aluminum  would  then 
have  been  written  A1,0,  and  that  of  chloride  of  aluminum  AIQ, 
corresponding  respectively  with  the  fonnuleo  of  the  oxides  and 
chlorides  of  the  alkali-metab.  But,  as  will  appear  directly  £rom 
the  study  of  the  other  members  of  the  aluminum  family  of  metals, 
and  particularly  from  the  isomorphism  of  their  various  com- 
pounds, the  atomic  weight  27*4,  and  the  formul»  first  ^ven, 
must  be  r^arded  as  the  most  probable.  The  atomic  weight  9*1, 
and  the  formulas  derived  from  it,  are  inadmissible,  since  there  is 
no  analogy  betwe^  the  chemical  properties  of  aluminum,  whether 
simple  or  compounded,  and  those  of  the  alkali-metals. 

604.  Oxide  of  AlumiTwun  (A1,0,),  commonly  called  AUatwHOj 
is  found  crystallized  in  nature  as  the  mineral  corundum.  The 
sapphire  and  the  ruby  are  also  composed  of  this  oxide  together 
with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
oxidizing  the  metal,  or  by  igniting  the  hydrate,  or  almost  any 
oxygen  salt  of  aluminum.  Though  unalterable  in  oxygen  so 
long  as  it  is  compact,  powdered  aluminum  and  aluminum-leaf 
bum  brightly  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  with  formation 
of  oxide  of  aluminum.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  experiments 
that  53*3  parts  of  the  metal  unite  with  46*69  parts  of  oxygen  to 
form  100  parts  of  the  oxide.  Now,  since  oxide  of  aluminum  is 
isomorphous  with  certain  oxides  of  iron  and  of  chromium,  which 
are  known  to  be  sesquioxides,  and  is  capable  of  replacing  these 
oxides  in  any  proportion  in  their  compounds  (§  252),  it  is  inferred 
that  oxide  of  aluminum  is  likewise  a  sesquioxide.  Upon  this 
view  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminum  is  directly  derived  from  the 
foregoing  experimental  data  by  the  equation  :^- 

46-60      :      53*8      8      48  :  54-6 

wt.  of  S  atoms     wt.  of  2  atoms 
of  oxygen.  of  aluminum. 

605.  Borate  of  Aluminum  (Al^H^O,)  may  be  obtained  as 
a  gelatinous,  fiocculent  precipitate,  by  adding  ammonia-water 
to  the  solution  of  an  aluminum  salt,  such  as  common  alum. 
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When  dried  at  a  moderate  heat  it  formB  a  soft,  friable  mass, 
which  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongne  like  clay;  when  dried 
still  more  thoroughly,  it  forms  a  hard,  yellowish,  translucent, 
hom-Iike  substance,  and  at  a  red  heat  gives  ofiP  all  its  water. 
The  volume  of  the  original  precipitate  contracts  to  an  enormous 
extent  during  the  operation  of  drying;  the  bulk  of  the  final 
anhydrous  oxide  is  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  moist  hydrate  firom  which  it  has  been  derived. 

606.  Anhydrous  alumina  may  be  melted  in  the  flame  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is  neither  decomposable  by  heat 
alone,  nor  can  it  be  reduced  by  carbon  or  any  of  the  more 
common  deoxidizing  agents*  At  a  white  heat,  potassium  de- 
composes it  partially,  and  an  aUoy  of  aluminum  and  potassium 
is  formed.  Oxide  of  aluminum  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  after 
having  been  strongly  heated  it  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by 
acids,  excepting  concentrated  boiling  chlorhydric  and  nitric 
adds.  The  crystallized  native  oxide  is  insoluble  in  all  acids, 
^e  anhydrous  oxide  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  after  having  been  fused 
at  a  red  heat  with  either  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  sodium  or  of 
potassium.  Hydrate  of  aluminum,  on  the  contrary,  though 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  acids  and  in  solutions  of 
the  jBxed  caustic  alkalies.  Alumina  is  in  fact  capable. of  acting 
not  only  as  a  strong  base,  forming  well-defined  salts  by  uniting 
with  adds,  but  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  as  well  (compare 
§  350),  and  combines  with  the  alkalies  and  with  oUier  metallic 
oxideB  to  form  salts  known  as  aluminatea.  Aluminate  of  potas- 
dnm  (K,0,A1,0,)  and  aluminate  of  sodium  (l^SifiyMfi^)  are 
substances  somewhat  extensively  used  in  the  urts ;  the  mineral 
spinel  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesium  (M.gQ,Alfi^) ;  and  a  native 
aluminate  of  zinc  (ZnO^Al^O,)  is  called  gahnite  by  mineralogists. 

£xp,  808. — ^Heat  a  small  fragment  of  alum  with  water  in  a  test- 
tobe  untn  it  has  completely  dissolved,  pour  half  the  solution  into 
another  tube,  and  add  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  ammonia-water,  until  the 
odor  of  ammonia  persists  after  the  mixture  has  been  thoroughly 
shaken.  Hydrate  of  aluminum  will  be  predpitated,  in  accordance 
with  the  reaction : — 

AljSSO^  +  eCNHJHO  «  A1,0„8H,0  +  8(NF4),S04. 
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Pour  two  or  three  drops  of  the  moist  hjdnte  of  alnmimmi  into 
another  test-tube  and  coyer  them  with  ammonia- water ;  no  desr 
solution  will  be  obtainedi  for  hydrate  of  aluminum  is  but  little  soluble 
in  ammonia-water. 

Pour  two  or  three  drops  of  the  moist  hydrate  of  aluminum  into 
still  another  test-tube,  and  coyer  them  with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of 
sodium;  the  precipitate  will  dissolye  immediately;  aluminate  of 
sodium  is  formed,  and  this  salt  is  easily  soluble. 

JSxp.  309. — ^Take  another  portion  of  the  clear  solation  of  almn 
prepared  in  Exp.  806,  and  add  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  a  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  soda.  A  precipitate  will  soon  fall,  as  in  Exp.  308,  and 
if  no  excess  of  hydrate  of  sodium  were  added  oyer  and  aboye  that 
necessnry  to  form  sulphate  of  sodium  with  the  sulphuric  add  of 
the  alum,  this  precipitate  would  remsun  undissolyed ;  but  on  adding 
more  of  the  soda  solution  the  precipitate  diasolyes  at  onoe,  with 
formation  of  aluminate  of  sodiom. 

607.  Hydrate  of  aluminum  combines  readily  with  many  or- 
ganic coloring-matters,  forming  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
iu  water.  The  fibre  of  cotton,  when  impregnated  with  alamina» 
can  be  made  to  retain  colors  which  the  cotton  itself  has  no  power 
to  hold ;  hence  the  use  of  aluminum  salts  as  mordants  in  dyeing. 

Exp,  310. — ^Boil  a  few  crushed  granules  of  cochineal  in  water  until 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  coloring-matter  has  been  extracted ; 
add  to  the  filtered  solution  an  equal  bulk  of  a  solution  of  alum,  and 
to  the  mi.^ture  add  ammonia-water.  A  colored  precipitate,  consisting 
of  hydrate  of  aluminum  and  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  cochineal, 
will  be  thrown  down :  it  is  the  substance  called  carmine-lake.  Similar 
precipitates  may  be  prepared  by  substituting  ahnost  any  other  organic 
coloring-matter  for  the  cochineal  of  this  experiment.  Precipitates 
thus  formed  by  the  union  of  a  metallic  oxide  and  a  coloring-matter 
are  all  classed  as  lakes* 

608.  Chloride  of  Aluminum  (AI^Cl,)  may  be  prepared,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  chlorides  of  boron  and  silicon  are  pre- 
pared (§§  449,  470),  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  heated  mixture 
of  alumina  and  carbon.  It  is  formed  also  when  hot  finely 
diyided  aluminum  is  brought  into  contact  with  dilorine  gas. 
Hydrated  chloride  of  aluminum  (A1,G1^J2H,0)  can  be  made 
yery  easily  by  dissolying  hydrated  oxide  of  aluminum  in  chlor- 
hydric  acid ;  but  the  anhydrous  chloride  cannot  be  prepared  by 
heating  this  hydrate,  since  a  great  part  of  the  chlorine  is  expelled 
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from  ity  together  with  the  water,  at  a  low  heat.  When  obtained 
in  the  dry  way,  however,  chloride  of  aluminum  is  readily  volatile. 
The  anhydrous  chloride,  prepared  by  the  reaction, 

A1,0,  +  3C  +  601  «  A1,C1,  +  300, 
previonaly  described,  is  found  condensed  in  the  cold  portions 
of  the  tube  in  which  the  materials  have  been  heated,  apart  from 
tiie  residue  of  undecomposed  alumina  and  carbon.  It  occurs 
either  as  a  flocculent  powder,  or  as  a  transparent  wax-like  mass 
of  crystalline  texture.  It  is  colorless  when  pure,  very  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water.  When  large  masses  of  it  are  heated  to 
dull  redness,  a  portion  of  it  liquefies,  but  at  temperatures  near 
the  melting-point  it  volatilizes  rapidly.  Unlike  oxide  of  alumi- 
nnm,  it  may  be  readily  decomposed  by  sodium  and  potassium  at  a 
heat  below  redness,  metallic  aluminum  being  set  free. 

Ohloride  of  aluminum  combines  readily  with  several  of  the 
other  metallic  chlorides,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the 
chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium  (2Na01,Al2Gl,),  from  which 
metallic  aluminum  is  commonly  manu&ctured. 

609.  Sulphate  of  Aluminum  (Al^SSO^)  is  a  salt  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  It  is  commonly  prepared  nowadays  by 
acting  upon  hot  roasted  clay  with  sulphuric  acid.  Glay  is  a 
BiHcate  of  aluminum  not  very  easily  attacked  by  acids  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  native  plastic  condition,  but  after  having 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  dull  red  heat  it  readily  yields 
its  alumina  to  acids.  A  solid  mixture  of  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  free  silicic  acid  obtained  as  the  product  of  this  reaction  is 
known  in  commerce  as  alum-cake.  By  lixiviating  alum-cake, 
sulphate  of  aluminum  may  readily  be  obtained  in  solution ; 
and  from  this  solution  the  salt  crystallizes  as  a  hydrate,  the 
composition  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Al,3SO,-H8H,0. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  sulphate  of  aluminum  was 
sent  into  commerce  neither  in  its  free  state  nor  mixed  with  silica, 
but  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potassium  in  the  form  of 
alum.  Common  alum  is  a  hjdrated  double  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potassium;  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Ays:,4S0,  +  24H,0,  or  B:,0,S0,;  A1,0„3S0,  +  24H,0. 

It  oiystallisee  very  easily  in  large,  compact,  well-defined  octa- 
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hedrons,  belonging  to  the  first  or  regular  83rstem.    The  crystalline 
character  of  alum  is  important,  since  it  is  solely  on  aoconnt  of 
this  character  that  the  salt  has  come  into  such  general  use. 
Neither  the  sulphate  of  potassium  nor  the  water  in  alum  plays 
any  usefdl  part  in  the  reactions  for  which  this  salt  is  commonly 
employed.     Since  100  parts  of  alum  contain  only  about  36  paita 
of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  aluminum,  it  follows  that  64  per  cent 
of  the  alum  is,  for  all  chemical  purposes,  simply  inert  matter, 
which  has  to  be  transported  and  manipulated  for  the  sake  of  the 
36  per  cent,  of  real  sulphate  of  aluminum.    The  reason  why 
this  waste  of  labor  and  loss  of  the  potassium  salt  is  tolerated 
is  twofold: — Until  a  comparatiyely  recent  period,  sulphate  of 
aluminum  oould  be  more  readily  purified  by  crystaUixation  la 
alum  than  in  any  other  way.    At  the  present  time,  when  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  pure  sulphate  of  aluminum  from  respondble 
manufacturers,  alum  is  still  prepared  because  its  dean,  sharply 
defined  crystals  afford  a  valuable  criterion  of  purity.    So  long  as 
it  is  left  in  the  condition  of  crystals,  alum  cannot  be  adulterated 
with  any  foreign  substance. 

Potash-alum  is  still  the  common  alum  of  the  American  market, 
but  in  Europe  ammonia-alum  (A1,(NHJ,4S0^  24H,0)  is  at 
present  largely  employed ;  it  is  there  prepared  by  adding  sul- 
phate of  ammonium  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  tibe 
gas-works  to  sulphate  of  aluminum  resulting  from  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  clay.  Ammonia-alum  crystallizes  almost  as 
easily  as  potash-almn ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  correspond- 
ing double  sidphate  of  aluminum  and  of  sodium  (soda-alum)  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  with  oomparatiTe  diffi- 
culty ;  hence  it  has  never  come  into  commerce. 

Sulphate  of  aluminum  is  employed  as  the  source  of  theTarioos 
oompounds  of  aluminum  used  in  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and 
paper-making.  Acetate  of  aluminum,  for  example,  is  largely 
employed  by  dyers,  particularly  for  the  red  colors  obtained  from 
madder,  under  the  name  of  red  liquor. 

Exp,  811. — Dissolve  8  grms.  of  sugar  of  lead  in  4  c  c.  of  hot  water; 
also  dissolve  4  grms.  of  common  alum  in  6  c.  c.  of  hot  water  \  mix  the 
hot  solutions  and  filter  ofi'  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  which  is 
formed.    The  solution  obtained  consists  of  basio  acetate  of  aluminoiUy 
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together  with  some  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  all  the  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium of  the  original  alum.  Such  solutions  aa^  preferred  in  practice  to 
those  containing  normal  acetate  of  aluminum,  to  prepare  which  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead  would  be  required  than  has  been 
given  above. 

JBxp.  312. — Soak  a  small  piece  of  cotton  doth  in  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  aluminum  prepared  in  Exp.  811,  and  another  piece  of  simi- 
lar cloth  of  equal  size  in  pure  water.  Hang  up  both  pieces  to ''  age,'* 
best  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere,  for  a  day  or  two.  During  the 
process  of  ageing,  a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  escapes  from  the  salt  on 
the  cloth,  and  there  is  left  within  and  upon  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  a 
quantity  of  hydrate  of  aluminum,  or  at  least  a  mixture  of  highly  basic 
acetate  and  sulphate  of  aluminum.  This  deposit  is  the  true  mordant 
When  doth  impregnated  with  it  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  coloring* 
matter,  the  coloring-matter  unites  with  the  alumina  precisdy  as  in 
Exp.  310,  and  is  thereby  firmly  attached  to  the  doth.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  several  other  oxides,  besides  the  oxide  of  aluminum, 
are  capable  of  acting  as  mordants ;  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  of 
chromium  for  example,  as  well  as  the  binoxide  of  tin,  are  largely  used 
as  mordants. 

Exp.  313. — Place  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  extract  of  logwood  in 
two  small  evaporating-dishes,  heat  the  liquor  to  40°  or  50^,  then  place 
the  mordanted  doth  in  one  dish,  the  unmordanted  doth  in  the  other 
and  boil  the  liquor  in  both  dishes.  Continue  to  boil  during  10  or  16 
minutes,  then  take  out  the  pieces  of  doth  and  wash  them  thoroughly 
in  water.  It  will  appear  that  the  coloring-matter  remains  firmly 
attached  to  the  mordimted  doth,  while  the  doth  which  has  received 
no  mordant  can  readily  be  washed  dean  or  nearly  dean. 

610.  Silicates  of  Aluminum. — Of  all  the  aluminum  compounds 
the  silicates  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Clay  in  all  its  va- 
rieties is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminum,  usually  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  silica,  besides  other  impurities  derived  from  the  rocks 
fiK)m  whose  decomposition  the  day  itself  has  been  formed.  The 
porei  kinds  of  day,  such  aa  kaolin  or  porcelain  day,  are  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  a  mineral  composed  of  silicon, 
aluminum,  potassium,  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  Alfi^^Kfi, 
6SiO,.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  many  varieties  of 
feldspar  gradually  decompose,  an  alkaline  silicate  is  washed  away, 
and  silicate  of  aluminum  remains.  Clay  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  plastidty  when  moist,  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
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ia  oonverted  into  stone-like  masses  when  stronglj  heated,  and  of 
its  infasibility  when  pure. 

Earthenware,  bricks,  and  ordinary  pottery  are  made  from  com- 
mon clay,  by  mixing  the  clay  with  water  enough  to  form  a  plastie 
paste,  which  is  then  moulded  into  any  desired  form,  dried  and 
intensely  ignited.  The  porous  ware  resulting  from  this  operation 
may  be  glazed,  and  so  made  impermeable  to  liquids,  by  coating  it 
over  with  some  fusible  substance,  such  for  example  as  a  mixture 
of  litharge  and  clay,  and  again  heating  it  so  intensely  that  the 
coating  shall  melt  to  a  glass,  which  either  fills  up  the  pores  of  the 
day,  or  at  the  least  stops  their  openings.  Porcelain  proper,  and 
the  better  kinds  of  stoneware,  are  made  from  the  purest  varieties  of 
day,  and  are  glazed  with  feldspar.  Common  stoneware,  such  as 
is  used  for  jugs,  beer-bottles,  and  the  like,  is  covered  with  the  so- 
called  salt-glaze : — Moist  chloride  of  sodium  is  thrown  into  the 
kiln  in  which  the  ware  is  baking,  and  being  volatilized  by  the 
intense  heat,  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  stoneware ;  decom- 
position ensues ;  the  water  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  both 
decomposed,  silicate  of  sodium  is  formed,  and  by  mixing  with  the 
silicate  of  aluminum,  forms  a  smooth  hard  glaze  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ware. 

For  all  vessels  which  are  to  be  employed  for  chemical  or  culi- 
nary purposes  the  hard  and  durable  salt-glaze  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  lead-glaze  prepared  from  litharge  and  clay;  for  the 
lead-glaze  is  readily  acted  upon  by  many  chemical  agents,  and  is 
liable  to  impart  its  poisonous  properties  to  artides  of  food  which 
have  been  left  in  contact  with  it. 

Fire-bricks,  crucibles,  and  similar  refractory  artides  fitted  to 
support  very  high  temperatures  without  undergoing  fusion,  are 
prepared  from  pure  varieties  of  clay,  free  from  iron,  lime,  or  mag- 
nesia, but  containing  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  silica. 
Some  varieties  of  fire-clay  contain  as  much  silica  as  is  represented 
by  the  formula  Al^OgyOSiO,,  while  the  composition  of  many  of 
the  common  days  may  be  approximatdy  represented  by  the  for- 
mula Alj,0,,3SiO„  or  better  by  the  formula  Al,03,2SiO,.  In  the 
manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  and  of  many  varieties  of  potters'  ware, 
it  is  usual  to  incorporate  with  the  original  day  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  foreign  matter  which  prevents  the  moulded  article 
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from  shrmking  too  mnch  as  it  dries^  and  from  orabking.  In  flie- 
bricka  the  coarse  powder  obtained  by  pnlTerizing  old  fire-bricks 
is  employed  for  this  purpose ;  in  Hessian  cmcibles  it  is  very  easy 
to  detect  nnmerous  grains  of  quartz  sand ;  and^  in  general,  finely 
powdered  fiint  or  qnartz,  as  well  as  previonsly  baked  clay,  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  many  yarieties  of  pottery. 

611.  Silicate  of  aluminum  is  moreover  a  very  important  ingre- 
dient of  the  common  hydranlic  cement  employed  to  replace  lime 
mortar  in  constructions  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  It  has 
been  fonnd  that  by  carefdlly  burning  some  varieties  of  impure 
limestone,  containing  from  10  or  12  to  30  or  35  ^er  cent,  of  day, 
and  mixing  the  product  with  water,  there  is  obtained,  in  place  of 
ordinary  mortar,  a  cement  capable  of  <<  setting"  or  hardening, 
even  nnder  water,  to  a  compact  stone.  Hydraulic  cements  may 
readily  be  prepared  artificially  by  mixing  with  quicklime  a 
suitable  proportion  of  roasted  day,  or  by  heating  mixtures  of  day 
and  limestone ;  in  fisiXit,  some  of  the  best  cements  now  in  use 
are  artifidaL  A  porous  volcanic  stone  called  poxzolanaf  from 
the  vidnity  of  Naples,  consisting  of  silicates  of  aluminum,  caldum, 
and  sodium,  was  much  used  by  the  Bomans  to  the  same  end. 
When  powdered  and  mixed  with  ordinary  Ume  the  pozzolana 
yields  an  excellent  hydraulic  mortar.  In  many  Boman  ruins  it 
may  be  seen  to-day  far  more  perfectly  preserved  than  the  bricks 
which  it  cements. 

When  treated  with  water  hydraulic  limes  simply  absorb  the 
water  and  form  a  slightly  plastic  paste  without  greatly  increasing 
in  bulk;  they  do  not  slake  or  evolve  much  heat  like  ordinary 
quicklime.  The  moist  paste  soon  begins  to  set,  and  is  then 
ready  for  application.  In  order  that  the  cement  may  ^'arden  pro- 
perly under  water  it  should  not  be  submerged  before  it  has  beg^un 
to  set ;  it  should  in  any  event  be  kept  moist  until  it  has  become 
hard ;  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  remain  loose  and  porous. 

The  solidification  of  hydraulic  limes  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  formation  of  insoluble  hydrated  compounds  of  lime  with  silidc 
add  and  alumina.  Cements  which  contain  from  25  to  35  per 
eent.  of  clay  solidify  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  but  those  in 
which  the  proportion  of  day  is  no  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent, 
become  hard  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
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A  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  with  coarse  gravel  ooustitaleB 
the  material  known  as  eoncrete,  employed  for  the  foundationB  of 
buildings,  and  by  the  ancients  for  walls  which  have  proyed  to 
be  of  great  durability ;  this  mixture  soon  concretes  or  hardens 
into  a  firm  mass,  well  nigh  impermeable  to  water.  The  influence 
of  magnesia  in  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  mortars  has  already 
been  indicated,  in  §  588. 

GLucimm. 

612.  Gludmim  is  a  rather  rare  metal,  found,  together  wiih 
aluminum,  in  tht)  emerald,  in  beryl,  and  a  few  other  minerals. 
It  closely  resembles  aluminum  in  its  physical  properties,  and 
forms  compounds  analogous  in  composition  to  those  of  aluminum, 
and  of  similar  chemical  deportment.  Like  aluminum,  metallie 
glucinum  may  be  reduced  from  its  chloride  by  means  of  sodium 
or  potassium.  There  is  but  a  single  oxide  of  glucinum,  01^0,,  and 
a  single  chloride,  61,01,.  The  salts  of  glucinum  have  a  sweet 
taste,  whence  the  name,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  sweet.  The 
atomic  weight  of  glucinum  is  14,  and  its  specific  gravity  2*1« 

CHBOxnnc. 

613.  Chromium  is  nowhere  found  in  very  large  quantities,  nor 
is  it  very  widely  disseminated  in  small  portions  like  iodine  and 
fluorine,  but  it  is  nevertheless  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
admit  of  its  compounds  being  rather  extensively  employed  in  the 
arts.  The  chief  ore  of  chromium  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chro- 
mium and  oxide  of  iron  (FeGr,0  J  called  chrome  iron-ore.  Me- 
tallic chromium  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  means  oi 
intensely  heated  charcoal,  and  from  its  chloride  by  means  ci 
sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  or  zinc ;  but  it  has  as  yet  been 
little  studied.  Its  spedflc  gravity  is  about  7,  and  its  atomic 
weight  52-5. 

614.  Oxides  of  Chromium, — Ohromium  forms  three  well- 
defined  oxides : — a  protoxide,  CrO ;  a  sesquioxide,  Gr^O, ;  and  a 
teroxide,  CrO,,  called  chromic  acid.  Besides  these  there  is  a  com- 
|X)und  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  (OryO^rrCrO,  Gr,0,X 
another  of  the  sesquioxide  and  teroxide  (Crp,,0r0,»30rO,),  and 
an  ill-defined  compound  containing  more  oxygen  than  chromic 
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add,  nfinally  spoken  of  as  perchromio  acid  (Cr^O^).  Both  the 
protoxide  and  the  seeqniozide  are  bases,  corresponding  respectively 
to  oxide  of  magnednm  and  oxide  of  almninum ;  but  the  protoxide 
and  all  its  compounds  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  with 
formation  of  the  seequioxide.  On  account  of  this  instability,  they 
are  rarely  prepared,  and  are  mainly  interesting  j&om  their  ana- 
logy to  the  compounds  of  the  protoxides  of  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  hereafter  to  be  studied.  The  sesquioxide,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  stable  compound,  closely  resembhng  oxide  of 
aluminum.  Chromic  add  is  a  strong,  well-characterized  add, 
which  combines  with  bases  to  form  a  great  number  of  salts. 

The  most  important  of  the  chromium  compounds  is  the  bichro- 
mate of  potassium ;  this  salt  is  readily  procurable  in  commerce, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  other  compounds  of  chro- 
mium are  commonly  derived.  Bichromate  of  potassium  is  itself 
prepared  by  heating  finely  powdered  chrome  iron-ore  with  car- 
bonate and  nitrate  of  potassium  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  of  the  ore  is  oxidised  and  converted  into 
the  teroxide,  chromic  acid,  which  displaces  the  carbonic  add  of 
the  carbonate  of  potassium. 

616.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (Cr,0,). — Compounds  of  this 
oxide  are  more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  of  the  chro- 
mium salts,  except  the  salts  of  chromic  add.  As  has  been  stated 
abeady,  compounds  of  the  protoxide  must  be  regarded  merdy  as 
chemical  curiosities.  By  adding  ammonia-water  to  the  solution 
of  a  salt  containing  the  sesquioxide,  a  bulky  green  predpitate 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  thrown  down,  which, 
when  collected  and  ignited,  leaves  the  anhydrous  oxide  as  a  bright- 
green  powder,  xmchangeable  at  the  highest  famace-heat.  It  is 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain,  and  is  a  valued  pigment 
much  used  in  painting  and  printing,  under  the  name  chrome  green, 

616.  CMoridea  of  Chromium. — ^There  axe  two  of  these  com- 
pounds, the  protochloride  (CrCl,)  and  the  sesquichloride  (Cr^Clg). 
The  latter  compound  is  the  more  important,  and  is  the  substance 
usually  meant  when  chloride  of  chromium  is  spoken  of.  Hy- 
drated sesquichloride  of  chromium,  obtained  by  dissolving-  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  in  chlorhydric  add,  is  the  diloride  most 
commonly  met  with. 
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617.  SvJphaU  of  Chromium  (Cr,0,,380,)  ia  sometimes  prepared 
in  tilie  pure  state ;  but,  like  solphate  of  Aluminum,  it  ordinarily 
ocenrs  in  oombination  with  sulphate  of  potasainm  or  sulphate  of 
ammonium,  as  a  double  salt,  cdiled  chrome  alum.  Chrome  alum 
is  a  oompound  of  a  beautiful  violet  color,  crystallizing  in  well* 
defined  octahedrons  of  the  same  form  as  the  cr3rstals  of  ordinary 
alum ;  its  composition  also  corresponds  to  that  of  common  almn, 
the  formula  of  the  chromium  salt  being  Cr,E,4S0^  +  24H,0,  or 
K,0,SO,;  Cr,03,3S0,  +  24H,0. 

JSxp.  314. — BiasolTe  15  grms.  of  powdered  bichromate  of  potaasnm 
XQ  100  c.  c.  of  warm  water;  cool  the  solution,  and  then  add  to  it  25 
grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  cool  the  liquor  again,  and  pour 
it  into  a  porcelain  dish,  surrounded  with  cold  water ;  slowly  stir  into 
the  mixture  6  grms.  of  alcohol,  and  set  the  whole  aside.  In  the  comse 
of  24  hours  the  bottom  of  the  dish  will  become  oovered  with  well-de- 
fined octahedral  crystals  of  chrome  alum. 

The  alcohol  in  this  experiment  deprives  the  chromic  add,  of  tiie 
bichromate  of  potassium,  of  half  its  oxygen,  and  is  itself  converted  for 
the  most  part  into  acetic  acid  and  water. 

618.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
as  well  as  the  oxide  itself,  occur  in  two  isomeric  conditions.  One 
modification  is  known  as  the  green,  the  other  as  the  violet  modi- 
fication. As  a  rule,  the  violet  compounds  crystallize  readily, 
while  the  green  compounds  do  not.  In  the  preparation  of  chrome 
alum  it  is  important  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  a  green, 
soluble  sulphate  of  chromium,  which  does  not  ctystallixe.  In 
general,  if  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  violet  modification  is  heated 
nearly  to  boiling,  the  8alt  passes  into  the  green  modification  and 
becomes  uncrystallisable.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  as 
obtained  by  adding  a  caustic  alkali  to  the  cold  solution  of  a  chro- 
mium salt  of  either  modification,  is  readily  soluble  both  in  adds 
and  in  cold  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  potash ;  but  on  boiling 
the  green  alkaline  solution,  all  of  the  chromium  is  predpitated 
as  a  hydrate  of  the  green  modification. 

Exp,  316. — Place  in  a  test-tube  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
chrome  alum,  or  of  some  other  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium ;  add. 
drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium,  until  the  precipitate 
which  forms  at  first  is  completely  redissolved.  Boil  the  clear  solu- 
tion, and  observe  that  the  precipitate  which  again  forms  in  the  liquor 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  alkalies. 
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By  rneaofl  of  this  leaetion,  oxide  of  chromiom  may  readily  be  eepa* 
rated  from  oxide  of  aluminum ;  for,  as  has  been  seen  in  Exp.  809,  aln- 
mina  is  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions^  and  is  not  precipitated 
therefrom  by  boiling. 

619.  Chromic  Add  (OSrO,)  may  be  obtained  by  deeompoeiBg 
bichromate  of  potassiam  wiUi  sulphniio  acid. 

Sxp.  316. — ^Mix  40  c.  0.  of  a  cold,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  with  60  c  c.  of  oil  of  yitriol,  in  a  small  beaker 
standing  in  cold  water,  and  observe  that  chromic  add  is  deposited  in 
crystalline  needles.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  sulphuric  acid  of  1*56 
specific  gravity,  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  foregoing  mixture,  chromic 
add  is  well  nigh  insoluble,  though  it  is  readily  soluble  both  in  water 
and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  the  beaker,  and  set  it  aside  for 
some  hours ;  finally  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor  with  care,  scrape 
out  the  chromic  acid  with  a  glass  rod,  and  place  it  upon  a  dry,  porous 
brick,  under  an  inverted  bottle,  in  order  that  the  sulphuric  add  which 
adheres  to  it  may  be  absorbed.  Preserve  the  dry  crystals  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  Chromic  add  deliquesces  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  easily  brought  to  the  condition  of  sesquioxide  of  chro« 
miom,  both  by  heat  and  by  reducing  agents,  and  ia  hence  an  oxidizing 
agent  of  considerable  power. 

JSxp.  817. — Shake  up  in  a  small  bottle  enough  strong  alcohol  to 
moisten  its  sides ;  then  throw  in  half  a  gramme  or  less  of  chromic 
add ;  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  will  be  oxidized  so  quickly,  and  with 
evolution  of  so  much  heat,  that  the  remainder  will  take  fire  and  bum 
m  the  air. 

Several  of  the  salts  of  chromic  add,  as  well  as  the  acid  itself, 
are  employed  as  oxidizing  agents.  A  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  is  employed  for 
bleaching  certain  fats.  From  the  chromates,  both  oxygen  and 
chlorine  may  be  conveniently  prepared. 

JEacp.  318. — ^Heat  a  mixture  of  6  grms.  of  powdered  bichromate  of 
potasdum  and  9  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  a  small  flask, 
provided  with  a  deliveiy-tube  leading  to  the  water-pan,  and  collect 
the  oxygen  which  is  freely  evolved : — 

K,0,2CrO,  +  4(HaO,SO,)  «=  Cr,03,8S03  +  K,0,SO,  +  4H,0  +  80. 

Sxp,  310. — ^Flace  a  mixture  of  1  grm.  of  powdered  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  6  grms.  of  chlorhydric  add  of  1*16  spedfic  gravity,  in 
a  flask  provided  with  a  deHvery-tube,  as  in  Exp.  318.  Heat  the  flask 
gently  for  a  few  seconds  until  its  contents  begin  to  react  upon  one 
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another;  then  quickly  remove  the  lamp  and  attend  to  the  eolledion 
of  the  chlorine,  which  will  continue  to  be  evolved  without  farther 
beating: — 

K^O^CrO,  +  14HC1  a  Or,01«  +  2EG1  +  TRfi  +  6CL 

620.  Chromaiei» — An  has  been  already  indicated,  bichromate 
of  potassium  is  the  commonest  and  the  most  important  salt  of 
chromic  acid.  It  is  the  material  from  which  most  of  the  other 
compounds  of  chromium  are  prepared,  and  is  itself  important  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing.  It  has  of  late  years  been  used  in  the 
art  of  photolithography. 

When  a  n^xture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potasnum  is  exposed 
to  light,  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced,  and  an  insoluble  compound  of 
gelatine  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed.  In  practice,  alba- 
menized  paper  is  covered  in  a  dark  room  with  a  mixed  solution  oi 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  gelatine,  then  dried,  pressed  smooth,  and 
kept  always  in  the  dark  until  wanted  for  use.  If  a  sheet  of  this  pre- 
pared paper  be  placed  beneath  a  negative  photographic  picture  (ob- 
tained in  the  usual  way)  and  exposed  to  light  for  a  short  time,  the 
chromic  acid  will  be  reduced  in  such  wise  that  a  positive  picture  will 
be  obtained  upon  the  gelatine  paper.  In  this  positive,  as  taken  from 
the  press,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light  wiU  be  brown,  while  the 
other  portions  of  the  sheet  retain  their  original  yellow  color.  The 
positive  is  then  washed  with  water  in  such  manner  that  the  unchanged 
portions  of  gelatine  and  of  bichromate  are  dissolved  away,  and  an  in- 
soluble, clearly  defined  impression  of  the  original  picture  is  left  upon 
the  paper.  By  means  of  pressure,  the  design  is  tiien  transferred  to 
the  litiiographic  stone,  and  from  the  stone  any  ^desired  number  of 
copies  may  be  printed  upon  paper  with  ink  in  the  usual  way. 

Besides  the  bichromate  of  potassium,  there  are  several  other 
bhromates  important  in  the  arts  or  useful  to  the  analyst.  The 
normal  chromate  of  potassium  (Kfi^CrO^)  is  a  yeUow  salt,  readily 
obtainable  by  adding  a  molecule  of  carbonate  of  potassium  to  one 
of  the  bichromate :— - 

K,0,2CrO,  +  K.O,CO,  «  2(K,0,CrO,)  +  00^ 

It  is  isomoiphous  with  normal  sulphate  of  potassium  (KJSO^ 
chromic  add,  like  sulphuric  add,  being  bibasic  (§  238).  The 
salt  is  hence  easily  adulterated.  Chromate  of  barium  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acetic  add ;  chromate  of  strontium  is  soluble  in 
aoetio  add,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water;  while  chromate  of 
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calcinm  is  Bolnble  both  in  water  and  in  acetic  add ;  bence  an 
easy  method  of  separating  compounds  of  either  of  the  threo 
metals  from  mixtures  which  contain  compounds  of  all  three. 

Ghromate  of  lead  is  the  pigment  called  chrome-yellow ;  it  may 
easily  be  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  acetate  of  lead.  An  orange-oolored  dichromate  (2PbO,Cr03) 
may  be  obtained  by  boiling  together  yellow  chromate  of  lead  and 
slaked  lime  in  the  proportion  of  two  molecules  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  process  is  used  to  fix  a  permanent  orange 
upon  calico.  A  still  more  brilliant  color  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  one  part  of  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead  with  fiye  parts  of 
nitre ;  chromate  of  potassium  and  dichromate  of  lead  are  formed, 
and  the  former  may  be  washed  away.  Chromate  of  mercury,  of 
a  brick-red  color,  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  bichromate  of 
potassium  to  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  or,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  by  adding  the  potassium  salt  to  the  nitrate  of  di- 
oxide of  mercury. 

621.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  such  as  has  been  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  and  of  chlorine  (§§  14, 105),  is  a 
tolerably  abundant  mineral.  Small  quantities  of  manganese  exist 
also  in  a  great  number  of  other  minerals  and  rocks ;  so  that  the 
element  is  really  very  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  ib  often 
associated  with  ores  of  iron.  By  heating  oxide  of  manganese 
Tery  strongly  with  charcoal,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  though  not  readily.  The  metal  is  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
and  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  oxidizes  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere ;  it  melts  only  at  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast 

furnace.     The  specific  gravity  of  manganese  is  8,  its  atomic  i 

weight  is  65.  It  slowly  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen.  like  iron,  it  combines  with  carbon  and  | 
silicon.  Metallic  manganese  is  not  used  in  the  arts;  and  the 
aUoys  which  it  forms  with  the  other  metals  are  of  no  commercial 
importance,  except  that  a  small  proportion  of  manganese  is  pre-  J 
sent  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron  largely  used  for  making  steel. 

622.  Oxides  of  M<mga/M9e. — Bix  well-defined  compounds  of  | 
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oxygen  and  manganese  are  known ;  two  of  them  aie  bases,  two 
ore  acids,  and  two  may  be  regarded  aa  salts,  formed  by  the  imion 
of  the  oxides  one  with  the  other.  Protoxide  of  manganese 
(MnO)  is  a  powerfol  base,  while  sesquioxide  of  manganese  (Mnfl^ 
is  but  a  weak  base.  Manganic  add  (MnO,)  and  permanganie 
acid  (Mn^O^)  are  well  characterized  as  adds,  though  they  are 
known  only  in  combination ;  they  have  neyer  been  obtained  in 
the  &ee  anhydrous  state.  On  the  other  hand,  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese (Mn^O^MnOgsSMnO^)  and  the  red  oxide  (MnO,Mn,0, 
asMngOJ  are  both  neutral  or  indifferent  bodies;  they  exhibit 
ndther  acid  nor  basic  properties. 

628.  Protoxide  of  Ma/nganese  (MnO)  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing carbonate  of  manganese  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  or  by 
heating  either  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  to  redness  in 
contact  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen.  The  protoxide  is  itself  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  by  these  agents  only  at  a  white  heat 
It  unites  freely  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  considerable  stability. 
The  crystallized  sulphate  MnS0^+5H,0  and  the  chloride  MnCl, 
+  4H^0  are  commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory.  Both  of 
them  may  be  prepared  from  the  reddues  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  and  oxygen  (§§  105,  626).  Hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  may  be  predpitated  from  the  chloride  as 
follows  :— 

Sxp.  320. — ^Dissolye  a  small  crystal  of  chloride  of  manganese  in 
water ;  add  to  the  solution  soda-lye  until  the  liquor  exhibits  a  distinet 
alkaline  reaction  when  tested  wil^  litmus-paper.  Collect  the  gelati- 
nous white  precipitate  upon  a  filter,  and  observe  that  it  soon  becomes 
brown  as  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air;  the  brown  product  is  sesqm- 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Exp,  321.— Heat  a  portion  of  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  Exp.  820 
to  redness  upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain ;  it  wiU  slowly  absorb  oxygen, 
and  change  to  the  deep-brown-colored  sesquioxide. 

JBxp.  322. — ^To  a  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese,  such  as  was  pie- 
pared  in  Exp.  SSO,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphydrate  of  ammoniim:!  (§  526). 
A  flesh-colored  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (MnS)  wiU  fall 
down.  Like  the  hydrate  above  described,  this  precipitate  soon  becomes 
brown  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  often  prepai-ed  by  the  analyst 
when  testing  for  manganese. 

624.  Sesquioxide  of  Manganese  (Mn^O,)  occurs  in  nature  'ih 
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tiie  minerals  biannite  and  manganite.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  roasting  the  protoixide  obtained  from  oblorine-residaes,  and 
Ib  itself  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  preparation  of 
chlorine : — 

Mn,0,  +  ena  =  2MnCl,  +  3B;0  +  2CL 
It  combines  with  acids  to  form  a  series  of  unstable  salts  ana-> 
logons  to  the  sesqnisalts  of  iron,  thongh  fieur  less  permanent. 
A  solution  of  the  sesqnisulphate,  for  example,  Mnfi^^O^^  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  protosulphate  by  mere  boiling.  In 
like  manner  the  sesquichloride  Mn^Cl,  is  doubtless  formed  when 
the  protochloride  is  treated  with  cold  chlorine,  or  the  sesquioxide 
is  digested  in  cold  chlorhydric  acid ;  but  the  salt  is  decomposed 
with  extreme  readiness,  and  splits  up  into  free  chlorine  and  the 
protochloride  even  when  but  slightly  heated.  In  the  preparation 
of  chlorine  from  the  sesquioxide  as  above  formulated,  there  is  no 
doubt  an  intermediate  reaction, 

Mn^O,  +  6HCa  =  Mn,Cl,  +  SH^O, 

before  the  final  breaking  up  of 

Mn^Gl,  into  2MnGl,  +  2GL 

625.  Of  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  double  eompound 
of  sulphate  of  manganese  and  of  potassium,  known  as  man- 
ganese alum,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting;  it  is  of  analogous 
oomposition  to  ordinary  aluminum  alum,  and  is  isomorphous 
with  this  body,  as  it  is  with  the  corresponding  alums  of  iron 
and  chromiimi.  The  series  of  double  salts  known  as  alums^ 
admirably  illustrates  the  relationship  of  the  several  members 
of  the  group  of  metals  now  under  discussion,  and  the  law  of 
isomorphism  as  well.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  name  alum,  originally  applied  specifically  to  the  com- 
pound of  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  of  potassium,  has  with 
the  growth  of  chemical  knowledge  come  to  have  a  generic  sig- 
nification. Several  salts  are  now  classed  as  alums,  into  the 
composition  of  which  neither  aluminum  nor  potassiiun  enters. 
The  following  list  enumerates  some  of  the  best-known  potas- 
sium alums : — 

Common  alum  «=  K^0^,A1,3S0^  +  24Rfi, 
Chrome  alum  =  K^SO^jCr^SSO^  +  24Ufi, 
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Manganese  alnm  =  K,S0„Mn,3S0^  +  24H:,0, 
Iron  alum  «  K:,80^,Fej^3S0^  +  24Efi. 

But  as  has  been  stated  in  §  609,  the  potassium  in  these  com- 
pounds may  be  replaced  by  any  metal  isomoiphous  with  potas- 
sium. There  are  ammonium  alums  and  sodium  alums  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  the  potassium  alums  aboye  enumerated, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  potassium  may  be  replaced  in  these 
alums  by  the  rarer  alkali-metals.  Some  alums,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  composed  of  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of  alkali- 
metals,  and  of  the  metals  capable  of  forming  sesquiozides.  Besides 
these  true  alums,  there  are  allied  bodies  which  contain  no  alkali- 
metal  whatsoever ;  such,  for  example,  are  the  following : — 

Aluminum  iron  alum  «=  Fe80^,Al,3SO^  +  24Efi, 
Aluminum  magnesium  alum  =  MgS0^,Al,3S0^  +  24H,0, 
Aluminum  manganese  alum  as  MnS0^,Al23S0^  +  24S^0, 

but  these  affiliated  alums  do  not  crystallise  in  the  octahedral 
form  which  is  characteristic  of  the  alums  proper. 

626.  Binoxide  of  Manganese  (MnO^)  is  a  black  compound 
found  abundantly  in  nature,  and  largely  employed  in  the  arts  for 
the  purpose  of  evolving  chlorine  from  chloride  of  sodium  or 
chlorhydric  add  (§  105),  as  well  as  for  decolorizing  glass.  It 
may  readily  be  prepared  artificially  from  the  lower  oxides  by 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  By  itself,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, binosdde  of  manganese  is  an  inert  chemical  substance, 
though  at  higher  temperatures  it  has  considerable  oxidizing-power. 
At  a  strong  red  heat  it  gives  off  one-third  of  its  oxygen : — 

3MnO,  =  Mn,0,  +  20. 

Formerly  oxygen  was  often  prepared  in  chemical  laboratories 
by  heating  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  iron  retorts ;  but  the 
process  has  long  been  superseded  by  more  convenient  methods. 
The  oxide,  Mn^O^sMnOjMn^O,,  which  is  left  as  a  residue  in 
this  experiment,  corresponds  in  composition  with  the  magnetie 
osdde  of  iron,  an  important  ore  of  iron.  This  oxide  is  the  most 
easily  obtained  by  artificial  means  of  all  the  oxides  of  manganese ; 
it  is  produced  when  the  protoxide  or  its  nitrate  or  carbonate  is 
strongly  heated  in  the  air,  or  when  either  of  the  higher  oxides  is 
intensely  ignited. 
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Slack  oxide  of  manganese  is  insoluble  in  nitric  aeid,  but  is 
decomposed  by  strong  hot  chlorhydric  acid,  with  formation  of 
protochloride  of  manganese  and  free  chlorine,  as  has  been  already 
explained  (§  105)^  and  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
erolution  of  oxygen : — 

MnO,  +  H,SO^  «  MnSO^  +  H,0  +  0. 

JExp.  323. — In  a  small  glass  flask,  provided  with  a  suitable  delivery- 
tube,  heat  a  mixture  of  15  gi'ms.  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  10  gnns.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  and  collect  the  gas  over 
water  in  the  usual  way. 

After  all  the  available  oxygen  has  been  obtained  in  this  experiment, 
and  the  flask,  together  with  its  contents,  has  been  allowed  to  cool, 
pour  15  or  20  c  c  of  water  into  the  flask,  boil  the  mixture^  pour  it 
upon  a  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly  when  nearly  dry.  Hydrated  sulphate 
of  manganese  (MnS0^4H,0)  will  be  obtained  as  a  reddish-white 
powder. 

JExp.  324 — ^For  the  sake  of  comparing  the  old  process  of  making 
oxygen  with  methods  now  in  use,  charge  an  ignition-tube,  such  as 
was  used  in  Exp.  7,  to  one-third  of  its  capacity,  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  connect  it  with  the  water-pan  in  the  usual  way,  heat  it 
strongly  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the  comparatively  slow  rate 
at  which  oxygen  is  evolved  from  it 

627.  Manganic  Add  (HnO,)  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
free  state ;  it  is  known  only  as  it  occurs  in  combination  with  potash 
or  some  other  base.  Of  the  manganates,  those  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  barinm  are  the  best-known ;  they  are  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  ohromates,  sulphates,  and  seleniates.  The 
alkaline  manganates  are  important  componnds  to  the  analyst. 

JExp,  325. — Place  upon  a  piece  of  platinum-foil  as  much  dry  car- 
bonate of  sodium  as  could  be  held  upon  half  a  pea;  mix  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitrate  of  potassium  and  a  bit  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  small  pin.  Fuse  the  mixture 
in  the  outer  blowpipe-flame,  and  observe  the  biuish-green-colored 
manganate  of  sodium  which  is  produced. 

£xp.  326. — ^Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle  over  an  anthracite  or 
eharcoal  ^le,  10  grms.  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  7  grms.  of  chlo- 
fate  of  potassium ;  stir  into  the  pasty  liquid  8  grms.  of  very  finely 
powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  maintain  the  mixture  for 
a  short  time  at  a  temperature  just  below  visible  redness,  taking  care 
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to  aiar  it  frequently  with  an  iron  rod.  When  the  crambly  mass  has 
become  cold|  place  some  of  it  in  a  teet-tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water  and  shake  the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  solid  particles  have  settled, 
there  will  be  seen  a  dear  green  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of  man* 
ganate  of  potassium. 

Exp.  327. — ^Pour  off  half  of  the  green  solution  of  mangaimte  «f 
potassium  into  another  short  teat-tubei,  and  leavait  open  to  tlie  air; 
the  green  color  of  the  solution  will  gradually  change  to  blue,  then 
to  yiolet  and  to  purple,  and  finally  to  ruby  led.  The  red  color  ii 
that  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  into  which  the  man- 
ganate  is  conyerted  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  intermediate  colors 
are  merely  mixtures  of  the  manganate  green  and  the  permanganate 
crimson.  On  account  of  these  remarkable  changes  of  color,  the  name 
chameleon  mineral  has  been  applied  to  manganate  of  potaeainm,  and 
by  this  term  it  is  sMU  commonly  known. 

Manganate  of  potassium  is  a  very  unstable  salt,  eapedally  when  in 
solution ;  it  may  be  readily  decomposed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
It  breaks  up  into  permanganate  of  potassium  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese when  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  laxge  quantity  of 
watw,  and  even  strong  solutions  are  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  same 
•way  hy  boUing':-- 

SEi^O^  +  2H^0  m  KJOnfl^  -f  MnO^  +  4EH0. 

By  means  of  aeids)  the  change  from  manganate  to  permanganate 
may  be  almost  instantaneously  e£foctsd ;  but  by  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  alkali  the  decomposition  is  always  greatly  retarded. 

JEap,  328. — ^Add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  remaining 
pension  of  the  solution  of  manganate  obtained  in  Exp.  826,  and 
observe  that  a  quantity  of  the  red  permanganate  of  potassium  is 
immediately  produced. 

628.  Permanganic  Acid  (Mn^O^),  or  rather  its  hydrate  Hj^Mn^O^ 
may  be  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by  decomposing  permanganate 
of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  bleaches  powerfully, 
and  the  acid  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  organic  matter  and  o&er 
seducing  agente*  Of  the  compounds  of  this  acid,  tiiat  with 
potasfidum  is  by  far  the  best-known* 

JBxp,  329. — Place  300  c  c  of  ■  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  it  ta 
boiling  and  add  to  it  by  portions  the  remainder  of  the  powdered 
green  manganate  of  £xp.  326;  from  time  to  time  add  small  portiona 
of  hot  water  to  replace  that  which  evaporates,  and  eontanue  to  boil 
until  the  green  color  of  the  solution  has  ohanged  to  deep  violet  red, 
and  the  manganate  of  ptitasainm  has  all  beai  ohanged  to  permanganate 
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In  case  the  manganate  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  alkali  it  cannot 
readily  be  converted  iato  permanganate  by  boUing ;  it  will  therefoiB 
often  be  foimd  necessary  to  nentraliza  ^nth  mMc  acid  a  portion  of  the 
alkali  which  is  in  excess.  As  soon  as  tiie  transformaticfli  has  been 
completed,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  tall  bottle,  leave  it  at  rest  imtil 
the  binoxide  of  manganese  and  other  insoluble  matters  have  settled; 
then  decant  the  clear  liquor  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  preserve 
it  for  use  in  subsequent  experiments.  The  insoluble  deposit  may  be 
again  boiled  with  water  and  allowed  to  settle ;  the  dear  liquor  thus 
obtained  may  be  added  to  that  previously  prepared* 

In  order  to  obtain  crystals  of  the  permanganatey «  dear  sohition 
fike  that  above  described  shoald  be  rapidly  evapomted  to  a  small  bulk, 
then  decanted  from  the  binoiide  of  manganese  which  is  precipitated 
daring  the  process,  and  set  aside  to  cooL  Needle-shaped  crystals  of  a 
dark  puiple-red  color  will  soon  be  fonned ;  they  are  soluble  in  16  parts 
of  water  at  15^,  and  are  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  well  to  purify  the 
first  cr(^  of  crystals  by  washing  them  with  a  little  cold  water,  then 
dissolving  in  the  least  posnble  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  again 
crystallizing  in  the  cold.  Neither  the  ciystals  nor  the  solution  should 
ever  be  brought  into  contact  with  paper.  Decantation  will  ordinarily 
be  sufficient  in  order  to  separate  the  crystals  from  the  mother-liquor; 
but  if  filtration  be  neceesavy  in  any  case,  an  aabeatos  filter  should  be 
employed  (Appendix,  §  14). 

629.  The  permanganates  are  isomorplioitt  wilii  4&e  pegrchkrates 
(§  125),  and  the  potassium  salts  of  the  two  adds  are  capable  of 
crystallizing  together  in  a31  proportions.  These  compound  crystals 
are  red-colored  wiien  they  contain  much  percblorate  of  potassium, 
but  are  black  if  they  contain  as  much  as  half  thdr  weight  of  the 
permanganate. 

In  the  same  way  that  percUorie  add  is  a  more  stable  add  than 
chloric  acid,  so  permanganic  add  is  less  readily  decomposed  than 
manganic  add.  Both  manganic  ncid  and  permanganic  add,  how* 
ever,  give  np  oxygen  to  other  substances  with  remarkable  fad- 
lity,  and  are  much  used  as  oxidizing  agents.  Even  a  piece  of 
wood  or  paper  thrown  into  the  green  or  red  sohition  of  a  manga- 
nate or  permanganate,  will  qnickly  abstract  oxygen  from  the 
solution  and  destroy  its  color.  In  filtering  the  colored  solutions, 
paper  is  consequently  inadmissible,  as  has  been  utated  in  Exp. 
329  ;  asbestos,  sand,  or  some  other  inert  filtering-material  must 
be  resorted  to.    Permanganate  of  potassium  is  largely  employed 
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for  disinfecting  putrid  water  and  animal  or  vegetable  m«ittera 
in  a  condition  of  putrefaction.  A  solution  of  it,  such  as  has  been 
prepared  in  Exp.  329,  is  of  great  use  in  Tolumetric  analysisi 
especially  for  testing  the  value  of  iron  orea. 

EROK. 

630.  Although  iron  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffhsed  and 
most  abundant  of  the  metals,  it  is  rarely  found  native  in  the  me- 
tallic state.  Meteors,  however,  fall  upon  the  earth  from  outer 
space,  which  consist  mainly  of  metallic  iron,  contaminated  with 
several  other  elements  in  small  proportions.  MineralB  containing 
iron  occur  in  g^eat  numbers ;  and  there  are  indeed  few  natural 
substances,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  in  which  iron  is  not 
present.  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  The  natural  compounds  of  iron  which  are  available 
as  ores  of  the  metal,  are  chiefly  oxides  and  carbonates.  The  most 
important  varieties  of  these  ores  of  iron  are  the  following : — 1. 
Mcignetic  iron-ore,  the  richest  of  the  ores  of  iron,  containing  when 
pure,  72*41  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  not  infrequently  approximating 
closely  to  this  composition  in  large  masses.  2.  Bed  ffcematite, 
consisting,  when  pure,  of  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron  contain- 
ing 70  per  cent,  of  iron ;  this  ore  often  yields  from  60  to  69  per 
cent,  of  the  metal.  3.  Specular  iron-ore,  which  is  a  crystalline 
form  of  the  same  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron.  4.  Limonite,  or 
Brown  iron'-orey  which  consists  essentially  of  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  containing  59*89  per  cent,  of  iron;  yellow  ochre  is  a 
clayey  variety  of  this  very  abundant  ore ;  the  numerous  ores 
classed  under  this  head  yield  from  25  to  55  per  cent,  of  iron.  5. 
Spa^kic  iron-ore,  or  CarhonaU  of  iron,  which  contains  in  its 
purest  state  48*27  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  is  so  generally  contami- 
nated with  manganese,  calcium,  and  magnesium  as  to  yield  very 
various  quantities  of  iron,  ranging  from  14  to  43  per  cent.  6.  Clc^ 
iron-ore,  a  name  applied  to  a  mixture  of  day  and  carbonate  of 
iron,  which  occurs  very  abundantly  in  the  coal-measures ;  as  this 
ore  is  a  mixture  in  uncertain  proportions,  it  yields  various  per- 
centages of  iron,  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

From  the  richer  iron-ores,  like  the  magnetic  and  specular 
oxides,  a  very  excellent  iron  can  be  obtained  by  simply  heating 
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the  broken  ore  with  oharooal  in  an  open  foi^  fire,  nrged  by  a 
blast.  The  ore  is  deoxidized  by  the  carbon  of  the  fdel,  and  the 
reduced  iron  is  agglomerated  iato  a  pasty  Inmp  called  a  "  bloom/' 
while  the  earthy  impurities  contained  in  the  ore  combine  with  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  to  form  a  fusible  glass  or  slag.  The 
spongy  bloom  is  freed  from  slag  and  rendered  homogeneous  and 
solid  by  hammering  while  still  red-hot ;  by  reheating  and  ham- 
mering, the  iron  is  then  converted  into  bars  or  shaped  into  any 
other  desired  form.  This  process  is  not  economical  in  the  che- 
mical sense,  for  much  iron  is  lost  in  the  slag,  and  much  fuel  is 
burnt  to  waste  in  an  open  fire ;  but  when  well  conducted,  it  yields 
an  admirable  quality  of  iron;  and  since  the  original  outlay. for 
the  construction  of  a  bloomary  is  small,  and  repairs  upon  it  are 
always  easy,  the  method  has  many  advantages  in  regions  where 
transportation  is  dear  while  rich  ores,  charcoal,  and  water-power 
abound.  The  bloomary  process,  in  its  crudest  form,  is  easily 
practised  by  people  possessing  but  little  mechanical  skill  and  no 
ohemical  knowledge ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  method  of  ex- 
tracting iron  from  its  ores. 

631.  In  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  common  ores,  the  metal 
is  usually  obtained,  not  pure,  but  in  a  carburetted  fusible  state, 
known  as  cast  iron  or  pig  iron.  The  main  features  of  the  pro- 
oess  are,  first,  a  previous  calcination  or  roasting  to  expel  water, 
carbonic  add,  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  ingredients  of  the  ore ; 
aecondly,  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state 
by  ignition  with  carbon ;  thirdly,  the  separation  of  the  earthy 
impurities  of  the  ore  by  fusion  with  other  matters  into  a  crude 
glass  or  slag ;  and,  lastly,  the  carbonizing  and  melting  of  the  re- 
duced iron.  With  the  purer  kinds  of  iron-ore,  the  preliminary 
calcination  Ib  not  always  essential ;  but  with  the  majority  of  ores 
it  is  very  desirable ;  not  xui&equentiy  all  the  drying  necessary  is 
effected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  blast  furnace  itself  within  which 
the  three  last  steps  of  the  process  always  take  place. 

The  blast  furnace  for  iron  consists  essentially  of  a  huge  cylin- 
drical structure  of  masonry,  15  to  25  m.  in  height,  and  5  to  6  m. 
in  diameter  at  the  central  portion  of  the  cylinder,  but  contracted 
to  a  less  diameter  both  at  the  top  or  ikroat  and  at  the  bottom  or 
hearih.    Air  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  fnmaoe  to  support 
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the  oombnstioiiy  and  it  has  been  found  advantageoos  in  the  m^ 
jonty  of  oases  to  heat  iim  blast  of  air  to  about  the  melting-point 
of  lead  befoire  it  enters  the  fdmaoe.  The  reduction  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  being  effected  by  the  carbonio  oxide  resulting  from  the 
oombination  of  carbonic  acid  with  hot  carbon  (Exp.  181),  it  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  carbon  and  the  amount  of 
air  requisite  to  reduce  to  metalhc  state  the  iron  contained  in  a 
gi^en  weight  of  an  iron-ore  of  known  composition.  Thus  the 
formula  of  specular  iron-ore,  <Mr  of  red  haematite,  is  Fe^O,,  and, 
Bince  the  atomic  weight  oi  iron  is  56,  these  ores  are  70  per  cent. 
iron ;  accordingly  the  following  quantities  axe  equivalent  one  to 
the  other  :-»- 

1    -     1-429        -        0S214  «  0-4285      »        l-865w 

Iron.         Fe^Of        Bequinte  weight     Wdght  of  oxjgan        Air. 

of  carbon  in        requisite  to  oonvart 
state  of  CO.         so  nwch  G  to  00. 

For  every  kilogrsmme  of  iron  produced,  nearly  two  kilogrammeB 
of  air  must  be  supplied,  and  at  least  ^  kilogramme  of  fuel,  mcs^fy 
to  accomplish  the  chemical  reaction.  The  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  iron,  however,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  the  metal ;  iron- 
ores  almost  always  contain  earthy  admixtures,  consisting  chieiy 
of  silica,  day,  and  carbonate  of  calcium ;  and  these  substances  are 
so  intimately  mixed  with  the  reduced  metal,  iliat  it  is  essential 
to  melt  them  before  the  iron  can  separate  by  virtue  of  its  greato- 
^ecific  gravity.  Any  one  of  these  substances  taken  alone  is  in- 
fusible at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace ;  ih&y  must  be  converted 
into  fusible  double  silicates ;  and  as  it  is  rarely  the  ease  that  the 
natural  impuritieB  of  an  ore  are  present  in  the  proporti^ms  requi- 
site for  the  formation  of  such  double  silicates,  it  is  genendly 
necessary  to  mix  witii  the  ate  a  substance  intended  to  effi^ct  this 
result,  and  therefore  called  the  Jlux*  With  ores  in  whidi  the 
earthy  ad  ixture  is  chiefly  ealee^^sous,  the  flux  must  be  elay  or 
some  siliceous  material ;  but  in  the  more  frequent  case  of  ores  con- 
taining clsy  or  silica,  the  flux  will  be  limestone  or  quicklime. 
In  either  case,  a  fusible  double  nlioate  of  aluminum  and  oalctum 
is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  slag.  With  siliceous  ores  these 
is  another  reason  far  the  addition  of  lime  $  the  double  siiicate  of 
aluminum  and  iron  is  very  fbaibloy  and  a  eonsidevaUio  quantaly 
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«f  iron  miglit  be  lost  in  the  slag,  were  not  fime  enongli  added  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  this  iron-oontaining  silicate.  Sometimes 
•ixyth  oaloareons  and  siliceous  ores  are  ^thin  reach  of  an  iron- 
fomaee,  and  the  sm^ter,  by  mixing  the  two  varietieB  in  due  pro- 
portion, may  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  a  flux. 

The  blast  fUmaoe  is  charged  at  the  top  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  fiiel  (which  may  either  be  charcoal,  anthracite,  or  coke),  the 
ore,  and  the  ftuz,  which  is  generally  lime ;  these  materials  are 
constantly  supplied  at  the  top,  and  air  is  constantly  supplied  in 
immense  quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  actual  weight 
0i  the  air  forced  in  being  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
ihe  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux.  Whore  the  Uast  first  touches  the 
ignited  fuel,  carbonic  acid  is  formed ;  this  gas,  rising  with  the 
imnsed  nitrogen  tlurongh  the  furnace,  comes  in  contact  with  white- 
^oit  carbon,  and  is  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide  (Exp.  181).  The 
layers  of  solid  material  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  gra- 
dually sink  down,  and  as  soon  as  a  stratum  of  ore  has  descended 
sufficiently  to  be  heated  by  the  hot  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  car* 
bonic  oxide  it  becomes  reduced  to  spongy  metallic  iron,  which, 
mixed  with  the  flux  and  the  earthy  impurities  of  the  ore,  settles 
down  to  hotter  paarts  of  the  furnace,  where  it  enters  into  a  fumble 
combination  with  carbon,  while  the  flux  and  earthy  impurities 
melt  together  to  a  liquid  slag.  The  liquid  carburetted  iron  settles 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  furnace,  whence  it  is  drawn  out,  at 
intervals,  tiiroogh  a  tapprng-^hole,  which  is  stepped  with  sand 
when  not  in  use.  The  viscous  slag  flows  out  over  a  dam,  so  placed 
as  to  retain  the  iron,  but  to  pennit  the  escape  of  the  slag  which 
floats  on  the  iron,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  fusion  of  the  materials  in  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  re- 
quires a  great  heat ;  and  <&e  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  getting 
tiiis  high  temperature  is  much  greater  than  the  amoimt  requisite 
for  the  reduction  and  carbonization  of  the  metal.  As  charcoal 
is  a  much  purer  carbon  than  coal  or  coke,  iron  smelted  with  char- 
eoal  is  generally  pnrer  than  that  smelted  with  coal;  but  os 
dfcarcoal  crumbles  under  great  pressure,  the  furnaces  in  which 
charcoal  is  used  are  usually  mudi  smaller  than  those  intended 
lor  anthracite  or  coke.  The  consumption  of  Aiel  in  smelting 
1000  k.  of  iron  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  furnace,  the  blast, 
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and  the  fuel,  between  500  k.  and  3000  k.  The  gases  which  issue 
from  the  month  of  the  blast  furnace  are  charged  with  an  enor- 
mous heating-power ;  for  besides  being  themselyes  intensely  hot 
they  contain^  even  affcer  having  effected  the  reduction,  a  Luge 
proportion  of  combustible  gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen.  This  gaseous  mixture  takes  fire 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air ;  a  part  of  its  heat  may 
be  utilized  in  heating  the  air-blast  and  generating  steam. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  cast  iron  exist,  which  differ  in  color, 
texture,  and  fusibility ;  these  are  white  cast  iron  and  gray  oast 
iron.  White  iron  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  crystalline  texture  and 
shining  fracture.  Gray  iron  is  slightly  malleable,  and  has  a 
granular  texture ;  its  fracture  may  be  either  coaise  or  fine-grained, 
and  minute  particles  of  black  graphite  are  visible  upon  the  broken 
surface.  White  oast  iron  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  gray, 
but  does  not  become  so  liquid  as  the  gray.  Gray  cast  iron,  when 
rapidly  cooled,  is  converted  into  white  iron ;  when  a  casting  is 
made  in  an  iron  mould,  the  layer  of  metal  in  contact  with  liie 
mould  is  chilled  and  converted  into  the  hard  white  iron,  while  the 
interior  of  the  casting  will  retain  the  condition  of  the  stronger 
gray  iron.  Excellent  shot  and  shell  for  rified  cannon  have  lately 
been  cast  on  this  plan.  The  chief  chemical  difference  between 
white  and  gray  cast  iron  consists  in  the  different  condition  of  tiie 
admixed  carbon.  In  white  iron  the  carbon  seems  to  be  dissolved 
in  or  combined  with  the  iron,  while  in  gray  oast  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  seems  to  be  mechanically 
diffused  through  the  solid  iron,  in  the  state  of  graphite.  The  two 
varieties,  however,  shade  off  into  each  other  through  a  great  va- 
riety of  intermediate  mixtures.  White  cast  iron  rusts  much  more 
slowly  than  gray  cast  iron.  When  white  iron  is  heated  with 
strong  chlorhydric  add  it  entirely  dissolves,  but  the  oombiued 
carbon  enters  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  foming  hydrocarbons  which  impart  a  peooliar  smeU  to 
the  gas  evolved.  Ghray  iron  does  not  wholly  dissolve  in  hot  chlor- 
hydric add ;  a  reddue  of  graphite  remains ;  but  the  gas  evolved 
has  the  same  smell  as  the  gas  evolved  from  white  iron.  When 
bars,  plates,  or  implements  of  common  cast  iron  are  exposed 
to  the  slow  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of  saUne  solutions  sach 
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as  8ea*water,  the  iron  is  not  infrequently  wholly  diBSoIyed 
away,  while  the  graphitio  carbon  remains  untouched — a  light, 
softy  sectile  substance  which  often  retains  the  color  and  form 
of  the  original  article^  but  possesses  neither  hardness  nor  tena- 
city. The  largest  proportion  of  carbon  found  in  cast  iron  is 
5*75  per  cent. ;  this  large  percentage  occurs  in  a  lustrous  variety 
of  white  iron  which  contains  manganese  and  is  called  specular 
iron.  In  gray  iron  the  amount  of  carbon  variee  from  2  to  nearly 
6  per  cent. 

Silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  copper  are  very 
common  impurities  in  cast  iron.  The  silicon  comes  from  sUica 
deoxidized  in  the  furnace ;  its  amount  varies  from  0*1  to  3'5  per 
cent.  There  is  more  of  it  in  gray  than  in  white  iron,  and  more  in 
hot-blast  iron  than  in  cold-blast.  Sulphur  is  almost  always  pre- 
sent in  cast  iron,  but  only  in  very  small  quantity ;  its  presence 
is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  formation  of  white  iron.  The  pre- 
sence of  phosphorus  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  is  not  un- 
oommon,  and  does  not  injure  iron  intended  for  castrngs,  inasmuch 
as  the«phoBphorus  makes  the  iron  more  fusible,  and  more  Hquid 
when  melted.  Manganese  is  frequently  present  in  cast  iron,  as 
is  not  unnatural  considering  the  common  association  of  manganese 
ores  with  iron-ores.  Oast  iron  containing  manganese  appears  to 
be  especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  steeL 

The  production  of  malleable  or  **  wrought'^  iron  from  oast 
iron,  consists  essentially  in  burning  out  the  carbon,  silicon,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus  which  cast  iron  contains.  This  oxidation 
of  the  impurities  of  cast  iron  is  effected  either  by  blowing  upon 
the  melted  metal  with  an  air-blast  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace 
called  a  '*  finery,"  or  by  stirring  the  melted  iron  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  in  which  the  fuel  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  and  into  which  air  can  be  admitted  at  will ;  the  latter  pro- 
cess, now  much  the  most  important  method  of  manufacturing 
wrought  iron,  is  called  '*  puddling  "  In  puddling  it  is  customary 
to  add  to  the  charge  of  pig  iron  a  quantity  of  iron  scale  or  other 
oxide  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  other  impurities  is  effected  partly  by  the  air  and  partly  by 
the  oxide  added  to  the  charge ;  the  carbon  bums  to  carbonic 
oxide,  which  heaves  the  seething  mass  as  it  escapes  and  bums  in 
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)€t8  of  blue  flame ;  l^e  other  impimtieB  imm,  with  t3ie  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganeee,  a  einder  or  slag  which  ordinarily  contaim 
sulphur,  silicic  add,  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  the  cast  iron  ii 
80  far  decarbonised  as  to  be  pasty  in  the  fire,  it  ia  gathered  intd 
Imaps  on  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  and  earned  fiiom  the  fnmaoe  i» 
a  hcunmer  or  sqaeeeer  which  expreaes  tiie  liquid  slafi;  and  wddi 
into  a  eoherent  mass  the  tenaoions  iron.  The  hammered  Imnp 
may  be  reheated  and  rolled  or  foiged  inAo  «ny  desired  shape. 
The  waste  of  iron  in  conyerting  cast  into  malleable  iron  amoonte 
to  firom  13  to  dO  per  cent. 

Ordinary  malleaUe  iron  has  a  gray  color,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  7'6.  Though  less  malleable  than  gold  and  silver,  its 
malleability  is  very  great,  and  &e  greater  the  purer  the  metd 
and  the  high^  the  temperatare  to  which  it  is  raised.  At  a  red 
heat,  separate  pieces  may  be  firmly  united  by  hammenng  or 
rolling ;  the  operation  is  called  wddmg,  Solphnr  is  said  toroi* 
der  wrought  iron  britUe  while  hot  or  *'  red-^hort ; ''  silicon  and 
phosphorus  render  iron  brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperatare,  or 
<'  cold-^ort,"  in  technical  phraseology.  These  common  ompa* 
rities  of  cast  iron  are  thcrelbre  very  prejudicial  to  wrought  iron. 
Wrought  iron  is  hammered  or  rolled  while  in  a  doughy  condition; 
and  the  unifom,  dkse,  fibrous  texture  which  is  valued  in  mal- 
leable iron  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  this  mechanical 
treatment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  Common  mal- 
leMe  iron  still  contains  from  0*25  to  0*5  p^  cent,  of  carbon ;  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  carbon  the  softer  the  iron.  Wrought  iron 
dissolves  almost  completely  even  in  dilute  acids ;  but  the  hydrogen 
evolved  has  the  peculiar  smell  attributed  to  tiie  presence  of  car- 
bonaceous vapor. 

632.  Sted. — ^TMs  invaluable  substance  is  in  composition  inter- 
mediate between  cast  and  wrought  iron,  containing  less  carbon  than 
cast  iron,  but  more  than  wrought.  It  may  be  made  from  wrought 
iron  by  heating  bars  of  iron  to  redness  for  a  we^  or  more  in  con- 
tact with  powdered  charcoal  in  close  boxes  from  which  air  is  care- 
fully excluded.  Though  the  iron  is  not  fused,  nor  the  cubon 
VG^orized,  yet  the  carbon  gradually  penetrates  the  iron  and  alters 
its  original  properties ;  when  the  bars  are  withdrawn  from  the 
chests  in  which  they  were  packed,  the  metal  has  become  fine-grained 
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in  fracture^  more  brittle^  and  more  foiible.  The  ban,  how- 
ever, are  tea  from  imifonn  in  composition,  the  outside  being  more 
highly  oarboniaed  than  the  interior ;  they  are  apt  to  show  Uisters 
of  various  sizes  on  the  surfaces^  and  the  steel  thus  prepared  is 
called  ''  blistered  "  steel*  To  obtain  steel  of  a  uniform  quality,  it 
must  be  cast  into  ingots.  This  process  of  preparing  steel  is  called 
the  **  cementation  ^  process ;  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  chemical  ac- 
tion between  solid  materials  which  are  apparently  iu  a  state  of  rest. 
Bince  the  materials  used  in  this  process  are  the  purest  attainable 
— ^the  best  iron  and  the  best  chaxcoal--^the  steel  obtained  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Cheaper  methods  of  preparing  an  inferior  steel 
are,  however,  oi  great  industrial  importance.  If  the  "  puddling  " 
process  for  preparing  malleable  iron  should  be  arrested  when  the 
cast  iron  had  lost  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  ita  carbon,  the 
product  would  be  an  impure  steel,  impure  because  the  silicon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  other  impurities  of  the  cast  iron  would 
only  be  incompletely  removed.  KeveiihelesB  there  are  uses  in 
the  arts  for  a  steel  of  this  qualify  whioh  may  bo  cheaply  manu** 
fiiotured* 

633.  A  new  and  ^rary  rapid  method  of  preparing  cas^  steel 
dinsctly  £rom  cast  iron  is  that  known  as  the  Bessemer  process* 
from  two  to  six  tons  of  cast  iron,  previously  melted  in  a  suitable 
fdmace,  are  poured  into  a  large  covered  crucible,  made  of  the 
most  refractory  materials,  and  swung  on  pimts  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  tipped  up  and  emptied  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
press.  Through  numerous  i^ertnres  in  the  bottom  of  the  oruciblo 
a  blast  of  air  ia  foreed  up  into  the  molten  metal;  an  intense 
combustion  ensues  involving  the  carbon  in  the  iron  and  a  portion 
of  the  metal  itsdf,  and  generating  a  most  intense  heat,  which 
keeps  the  mass  fluid  in  spite  of  its  rapid  approach  to  the  con- 
dition of  malleable  iron.  Such  a  quantity  of  specular  iron  or 
white  cast  iron  is  then,  added  to  the  iron  in  the  crucible  as  is. 
necessary  to  give  carbon  enough  to  convert  the  whole  mass  into 
steel,  and  the  melted  steel  is  immediately  cast  into  ingots.  8ix 
tons  of  cast  iron  can  thus  be  converted  into  tolerable  steel  in 
twenty  minutes.  This  steel  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bjdea*  cranks^  nals,.boilayplateB|  and  many  other  articles  in  whieh 
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great  strength  should  he  comhined  with  hardness.  A  pure  sted 
cannot  at  present  be  made  by  this  process,  inasmnch  as  the  com- 
bustion in  the  cmcible  does  not  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phoms  in  the  cast  iron  nearly  as  perfectly  as  does  the  puddling 
process ;  for  the  same  reason  the  mannfiactnre  of  wrought  iron 
by  this  method,  though  the  original  object  of  the  invention,  has 
been  thus  far  found  impracticable.  It  deserves  mention  that  the 
nailer  who  keeps  his  nail  hot,  while  hammering  it,  by  a  carefully 
regulated  blast  of  cold  air,  applies  the  chemical  fact  involved  in 
Bessemer's  process.  This  ancient  practice  was  indeed  a  prophecy 
of  Bessemer's  invention. 

634.  The  two  qualities  of  steel  which  are  of  greatest  importance 
are  its  hardness  and  its  elasticity.  These  qualities  are  deve- 
loped by  quickly  cooling  the  heated  metal;  the  delicate  pro- 
cesses by  which  steel  tools  and  springs  are  hardened,  tempered, 
and  annealed  are  exceedingly  curious,  but  are  rather  physical 
than  chemical  phenomena.  Many  implements  are  suffidentiy 
well  made  by  converting  their  exterior  surfetces  into  steel,  leaving 
the  interior  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  Thus  cast-iron  tools  may 
be  heated  with  oxide  of  iron  to  remove  a  part  of  the  carbon  from 
their  exterior  and  thus  coat  them,  as  it  were,  with  steeL  Hres 
for  wheeb  are  weU  made  of  wrought-iron  bars  which  have  been 
superficially  converted  into  steel  by  the  cementation  process; 
such  tires  combine  the  toughness  of  malleable  iron  with  the 
hardness  of  steel. 

635.  Oxides  of  Iron. — ^There  are  several  definite  compounds  of 
iron  and  oxygen.  The  best-known  of  these  oxides  are  the  pro- 
toxide (FeO),  or  ferrous  oxide,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  the  ses- 
quioxide  (Fe^^O,),  often  called  ferric  oxide,  and  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  peroxide  of  iron.  There  is  anotiier  oxide,  ferric  acid  FeO^, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  unstable  substance,  known  only  as  it 
exists  in  combination  with  potassium,  as  ferrate  of  potassium 
(E^eO^),  or  with  some  other  powerful  base.  Besides  these 
oxides,  there  are  several  compounds  of  intermediate  composition, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  union  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  oxides,  in  various  proportions ;  they  are  called  collectively 
ferroso-lerric  oxides;  the  most  important  among  them  is  the 
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magnetio  oxide  FojO^ssFeOjFe^O,,  which  is  the  black  oxide 
formed  when  iron  is  oxidized  at  high  temperatures  in  oxygen 
gas,  in  air  or  steam  (§§9, 18,  34). 

636.  Ferrous  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Iron  (FeO). — ^This  oom- 
pound  is  not  easily  obtained  pnre,  since  it  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  with  great  aTidity  and  thus  becomes  contaminated  with 
the  sesquioxide.  But  by  dissolving  a  ferrous  salt  (that  is,  a  salt 
of  protoxide  of  iron)  in  recently  boiled  water,  and  adding  to  the 
liquid  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  which  has  likewise  been  boiled 
to  expel  air,  there  ynH  be  precipitated  a  white  ferrous  hydrate, 
provided  the  operation  be  conducted  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 
If  this  hydrate  be  exposed  to  the  air,  as  when  the  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  the  alkali  without  the  precautions 
above  enumerated,  it  will  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  and  will  ex- 
hibit various  shades  of  light  green,  bluish  green,  and  black,  till, 
finally,  it  assumes  the  red  color  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  (Exp. 
341).  The  anhydrous  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  ferrous  oxalate 
in  close  vessels,  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly  that  it  takes  fire  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air. 

Hydrated  ferrous  oxide  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  salts 
known  as  the  protosalts  of  iron  or  feixous  salts ;  many  of  these 
salts  are  of  a  pale  green  color ;  like  the  hydrate,  they  rapidly 
suffer  decomposition  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  moist  air. 

637.  Ferrio  Oxide  (Fe^O,). — ^This  oxide,  called  also  red  oxide, 
sesquioxide,  or  peroxide  of  iron,  occurs  very  abundantly  and 
widely  distributed  in  nature.  Several  of  its  varieties  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  ores  of  iron  (§  630).  It  may  be  obtained 
also  by  igniting  metallic  iron  or  either  of  the  lower  oxides  or 
hydrates  in  contact  with  the  air.  For  use  in  the  arts,  it  is  pre- 
pared by  igniting  ferrous  sulphate  with  or  without  addition  of  a 
small  proportion  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  by  roasting  the  native 
hydrate  (yellow  ochre).  The  better  sort,  known  as  rouge,  is 
largely  employed  for  polishing  glass  and  jewelry,  and  all  grades 
of  it  are  extensively  used  as  pigments.  Bed  ochre  is  impure 
ferric  oxide.  As  commonly  met  with,  the  oxide  is  amorphous 
and  has  a  red,  brown,  or  nearly  black  color,  according  to  the 
method  of  its  preparation.  At  a  full  white  heat,  it  gives  off  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  formed.    It 
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is  easily  reduced  to  tfaa  metallio  state  by  hydrogen  gas^  evm  li 
temperatures  below  redness^  and  by  carbon  and  oarbonio  oxide  si 
a  red  heat,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  631.  Anunonia  gas  xedooei 
it  also  at  a  red  heat.  ^ 

Exp.  380; — In  the  nkiddle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  %  10  c.  m. 
long,  and  provided  at  both  ends  with  corhs  oanTing  shoi^  atnigfct 
deliyery-tubeSy  place  a  teaspoonM  of  red  oehie  or  Ignited  iioii-niat 
Attach  to  one  end  of  the  tube  a  hydrogen-genecator  or  gae-holder 
provided  with  a  chloride-of-oalcium  drying-tube,  and  connect  witili 
the  other  end  a  U-tube.  Support  the  tube  containing  oxide  of  iron 
upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  cause  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  flow 
through  it,  immerse  the  U-tube  in  a  bottle  of  cold  water,  and  finally 
heat  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  hydrogen  will  combine  with  tiie  oxygen 
of  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  water  will  be  formed  and  will  condense  in  the 
U-tube,  while  finely  divided  metallic  iron  will  be  left  behind.  Altar 
the  reduction  has  been  completed,  allow  the  tube  to  become  cold,  and 
then  scatter  its  contents  through  the  air  upon  an  earthen  plate.  Thej 
will  take  fire  and  bum  again  to  the  condition  of  red  oxide. 

Exp,  331. — Repeat  Exp.  330,  using  carbonic  oxide  instead  of  hy- 
drogen, the  products  will  be  iron  and  carbonic  add  instead  of  iron 
and  water. 

638.  The  facility  with  which  red  oxide  of  iron  gives  np  oxy* 
gen,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  readiness  with  which  metallic 
iron  and  the  protoxide  take  on  oxygen,  is  a  £act  of  great  practical 
importance.  It  has  been  found  that  organic  substances  may  be 
more  rapidly  incinerated  by  heating  them  in  the  air  in  contact 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  than  in  air  alone ;  the  oxide 
of  iron  appears  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  as  it  is  alternately 
reduced  by  the  combustible  and  again  oxidized  by  the  air.  Even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  with  the  hydrated  oxide,  the  same 
reactioos  are  witnessed,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  iron 
nails  employed  in  the  construction  of  ships,  bridges,  fences,  or 
shoes,  actually  corrode,  "eat  up"  or  "bum  out"  the  organie 
matter  in  contact  with  them,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  transferring  it  to  the  carbon  compound  with  which  they  are  in 
contact.  The  rotting  of  canvas  by  iron-rust,  or  of  a  fishing-line 
by  the  rusty  hook,  are  familiar  instances  of  corruption  by  rust* 

These  reactions  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  soils  by  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  ren^ains. 
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In  the  same  way  ferric  oxide  converts  stdpbide  of  calcinm 
(CaS)  into  sulphate  of  calcium  (CaSO^)  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  A  useful  cement  has  heen  prepared  hy  mixing 
the  residual  oxysulphide  of  calcium  of  Lehlanc's  soda  process  with 
an  equal  weight  of  the  ferric  oidde  left  as  a  residue  in  huming 
iron  pyrites  for  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
(Ee^O^jBH^O)  may  readily  be  prepared  by  adding  an  excess  of 
ammonia- water  to  the  solution  of  almost  any  ferric  salt. 

Exp,  383. — Cover  a  teaspoonful  of  fine  iron  filings  or  small  tacks 
with  three  or  four  times  as  much  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small 
bottle ;  wait  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ceases,  then  decant  tiie 
clear  liquor  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker,  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  to  boiling.  The  liquor  will  soon  be  colored 
dark  brown  by  the  nitrous  fumes  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitric  acid,  which  are  for  a  short  time  held  dissolved  by  the  liquid ; 
but  this  deep  coloration  soon  passes  away,  and  there  is  left  only  the 
yellowish-red  color  of  the  feme  sulphate  which  has  been  formed. 
Add  to  the  solution  ammonia-water,  until  the  odor  of  the  latter  per^ 
sists  after  agitation,  and  collect  upon  a  filter  the  flocculent  red  preci- 
pitate of  ferric  hydrate. 

Besides  this  normal  hydrate  (F%fi^,ZKjy)  there  are  several 
other  ferric  hydrates,  containing  smidler  proportions  of  water. 
They  are  found  in  nature,  and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
normal  hydrate,  or  by  Buffering  it  to  remain  for  a  long  while 
under  water,  or  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  water. 

639.  Generally  speaking,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  easily 
soluble  in  acids,  though  some  peculiar  varieties  of  it  dissolve  only 
with  difficulty.  The  anhydrous  oxide  also  dissolves  in  adds, 
though  less  easily  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  strongly  ig- 
nited ;  its  best  solvent  is  concentrated  boiling  chlorhydric  acid. 

By  long-continued  heating  at  300®  or  320°,  ferric  hydrate  can 
be  deprived  of  all  its  water,  and  still  be  readily  soluble  in  acids ; 
but  when  heated  to  dull  redness,  this  powder  suddenly  glows 
brightly  for  a  moment  and  contracts  in  bulk,  without  either 
losing  or  gaining  weight,  and  is  then  attacked  by  aoids  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that 
the  ignited  oxide  may  still  be  dissolved  rather  easily  by  a  hot 
mixture  of  chlorhydric  add  and  ferrous  chloride,  protochloride  of 
tin^  zino,  or  some  other  reducing  agent. 

2v 
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Ferric  hydrate  is  somewhat  uaed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeix^,  and 
is  largely  employed  for  pniifying  eoal-gas.  As  haa  been  stated 
under  arsenic,  the  recently  precipitated  hydrate  acts  as  an  anti- 
dote to  arsenions  acid,  fdnoe  when  given  in  aafficient  quantity  it 
forms  a  baaio  aiaenite  of  iron  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  water* 

&p,  883. — ^DiseolTe  half  a  gramme  of  arsenions  acid  in  40  or  60  &  c. 
of  boiling  water.  IHyide  the  solution  into  two  portions,  and  stir  into 
one  of  these  portions  a  considerable  qnantity  of  moist  ferric  hydrate, 
such  as  was  obtained  in  Exp.  832 ;  filter  the  mixture,  acidulate  the 
filtrate  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  test  it  for  arsenic  by  means  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  ({  840). 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate  has  been  employed,  no  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  arsenic  will  be  obtained  in  the  filtrate,  though 
on  adding  a  drop  of  chlorhydric  acid,  and  afterwards  sulphydric  acid, 
to  the  original  solution  of  arsenic,  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate  will 
be  at  once  thrown  down. 

JSxp.  884. — ^Fill  a  tnbe,  30  cm.  long,  with  alternate  tufts  of  cotton 
and  loose  layers  of  dry  ferric  hydrate,  pass  a  slow  current  of  sulphy- 
dric acid  (Exp.  86)  through  the  tube,  and  observe  that  the  oxide 
gradually  becomes  black ;  it  appears  to  be  converted  into  ferrous  sul- 
phide, while  water  and  sulphur  are  set  free : — 

Fe/)„3H,0  +  8H^  a  2FeS  +  S  +  OH^O. 

After  a  good  part  of  the  ferric  oxide  has  become  blade,  remove  the 
contents  of  the  tube  to  a  porcelain  plate,  and  leave  them  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  place  where  no  harm  can  be  done  in  case  they  take  fira 
By  the  action  of  the  air,  sesquioxide  of  iron  will  be  reproduced  snd 
sulphur  set  free  within  the  mass ;  some  sulphurous  acid  is  given  ofi^at 
the  aame  time,  and  heat  is  evolved,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  if  the 
quantity  of  material  be  large.  The  following  equation,  though  it  does 
not  fully  express  the  complete  reaction  which  really  occurs,  may  still 
serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  chemical  changes  >— 

2FeS  +  60  ->  Fe,0,  +  S  +  SO,. 

In  practice  the  impure  illuminating  gas  is  made  to  pass  throng^ 
layers  of  ferric  oxide,  often  made  porous  by  an  admixture  of  sawdust ; 
as  soon  as  the  oxide  ceases  to  absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  ia 
'^  revivified  "  by  forcing  or  drawing  through  it  a  current  of  fiesh  air  or 
by  spreading  it  in  the  air.  The  oxide  is  thus  used  over  and  over  again, 
until  so  much  sulphur  has  accumulated  within  it  as  to  interfere,  me- 
chanically, with  its  absorbent  power.  The  sulphur  may  readily  be 
recovered  from  this  mixture  by  distillation;  or  the  spent  oxide  may  be 
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-naKng  salplmric  aeid,  whewrer  «iioiigIi  of 
*^uble  of  coQectiog. 


''^1^  '*'**.i^  vellowish-brown  or  red  color 

^4!ib  J^h  orAi.  *       ''"^  *  ^<*1«*  t»"»8» ;  they 


>     «'Jf''-*'i& 


'C"**/^'^**CSO'    %.  oxvdent  dement 

4/^  ^*^^4^^      .^^*^     •IT  ^  la  bivalent  like  cal- 

^P9t^^s,!^!^  ibS^^^^  *^^®  •^*'  ®^  aluminum, 

'^'^^^^^r^^^  ^ththem.    Besides  act- 

^    ,''^A,^^^  iUv'^'a'^  "^^  ^^  aluminum,  combines 

V^^^^      ^^   ^^  ^  -^  l>a8«8  to  fonn  salts  called 

^^^^j^^'^^^.^j^           *^  ,  for  example,  may  be  regardtd 


.**Sr 


ic  oxide  may  be  di^laced  from  many 


f  ^^oo4f^  ir  ^''^^  protoxide  of  iron ;  thus,  when  hydrated 

^^^'^rm^  '^^^ii^  ^  *  solution  of  fenio  sulphate,  hydrated 


^^^/^T^^^i/  stated:- 


f^^/^^^^'  «5(FeO,H,0)  «  Fe,0„3H,0  +  3(FeO,SO,). 

^    ^^^^^^  iJier,  carbonate  of  barium  precipitates  anhydrous 

-^^^^  ijfsay  ferric  salts,  but  upon  ferrous  salts  it  has  no 

Fe,Cle  +  SBaCO,  ■»  Pe.O,  +  SBaCI,  +  3C0^. 

,ulMdeB  of  Inm. — There  are  sereral  sulphides  of  iron,  the 

jost  important  of  which  are  the  protosulphide  (FeS)  and  the 

bisulphide  (FeS^),  found  native  as  iron  pyrites.     There  is  a 

sulphide,  Fe.S^,  which  is  magnetic  like  the  oxide  to  which  it 

corresponds. 

640.  Ferrous  Sulphide  (FeS)  is  a  substance  of  great  value  to    . 
the  chemist  as  the  cheapest  source  of  the  important  reagent 
Bulphydric  acid  (§§202,  210). 

This  sulphide  may  be  piepared  by  igniting  pyrites  in  a  covered 
crucible  by  rubbing  roll  brimstone  against  a  white-hot  irrm  bar,  or  by 
lonng  together  sulphur  and  iron  turnings.  The  second  method  is  to 
l)e  recommended  if  the  student  have  ready  access  to  a  blacksmith's 
foiKe'  ^®  sulphide  is  a  waste  product  in  those  chemical  works  where 
^  2h2 
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sulphate  of  lead,  obtained  fnm  dje-hooBee,  is  reduced  to  the  metaOie 
state  by  fusion  with  iron  and  coaL  In  the  laboratory  it  may  be  pie» 
pared  as  follows : — 

JExp.  836. — Heat  a  common  Hessian  cmcible  to  redneea  in  a  fire  of 
coke  or  anthracite,  and  project  into  it  from  an  iron  spoon  suocessiTe 
small  portions  of  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  iron  turnings  and  4  parts  of 
powdered  sulphuTi  if^placing  the  cover  of  the  crucible  after  each  addi- 
tion of  the  mixtore.  The  sulphur  and  iron  combine  with  great  eneigy, 
and  the  sulphide  formed  melts  down  to  the  liquid  state.  Since  the 
molten  sulphide  is  capable  of  dissolving  both  iron  and  sulphur,  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  present  in  excess,  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  a  pure  protosulphide  by  this  method.  But  the  product  ob- 
tained as  above  described,  though  of  variable  composition,  answen 
perfectly  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  When  the  crucible  has  be- 
come half-full  of  the  molten  sulphide,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  pour 
out  its  contents  upon  a  brick  floor,  and,  if  more  of  the  sulphide  be 
desired,  replace  the  crucible  in  the  fire  and  proceed  as  before. 

Where  comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  sulphide  are  required, 
it  is  well  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  a  plumbago  crucible 
and  set  the  latter  upon  the  grate-bars  of  the  furnace  in  such  manner 
that  the  hole  may  remain  open ;  fill  the  crucible  with  iron  tamings; 
heat  it  to  redness  and  throw  in  lumps  of  sulphur  upon  the  hot  iron. 
As  fast  as  sulphide  of  iron  forms  it  will  melt  and  flow  through  the 
hole  in  the  cmcible  into  the  ashpit  below,  which  should  be  kept  clean 
to  receive  it.  In  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of  iron,  wrought  iron 
should  always  be  employed.  From  the  filingB  of  cast  iron,  bat  little, 
if  any,  of  the  fusible  sulphide  can  be  prepared. 

The  foregoing  experiment  illustrates  the  practical  methods  of  making 
ferrous  sulphide ;  but  several  other  reactions  which  produce  it  are  of 
scientific  interest  (compare  Exp.  85). 

Exp,  336. — Arrange  a  bottle  for  generating  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
as  in  Exp.  86,  but  in  place  of  the  delivery-tube  in  Fig.  41  attach  to 
the  bottle  a  jet  for  burning  the  gas.  After  the  air  has  been  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  bottle,  light  the  sulphydiic  acid  gas  at  the 
jet,  and  hold  in  its  flame  a  piece  of  fine  iron  wire ;  the  iron  will  hum 
to  ferrous  sulphide,  and  if  the  wire  be  held  in  the  axis  of  the  flame,  so 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  shall  be  kept  red-hot,  the  globule  of 
sulphide  of  iron  formed  will  melt  and  flow  backward  upon  the  wire  as 
fast  as  the  end  of  the  latter  is  consumed. 

JExp,  337. — Mix  20  grms.  of  fine  iron  filings,  14  grms.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  7  grms.  of  water  in  a  small  bottle,  and  heat  the  mixtme 
gently  upon  a  sand  bath,  or  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place.    Chemical 
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action  will  soon  set  in,  much  heat  will  be  evolved,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  the  mixture  will  become  black  from  formation  of  sul- 
phide of  iron.  If  the  porous  black  sulphide  be  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  will  absorb  oxygen,  and  will  be  partially  converted  into  ferrous 
sulphate, 

A  firm  packing  or  lute  for  the  joints  of  iron  vessels  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together  60  parts  of  fine  iron  filings,  1  part  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  2  parts  of  powdered  chloride  of  ammonitun.  The  mixture 
is  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  immediately  applied  to  the 
iron.  It  soon  becomes  hot  and  swells  up,  and  sets  to  a  hard  compact 
mass,  while  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  disengaged. 

Exp.  338. — Dissolve  a  small  ciystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas) 
in  water,  and  add  to  the  liquid  a  drop  br  two  of  sulphydrate  of  ammo- 
nium (§  526).  Black  sulphide  of  iron  will  be  thrown  down  (compare 
Exp.  334). 

The  finely  divided  ferrous  sulphide  obtained  in  the  wet  way,  as  in 
the  last  two  experiments,  dissolves  much  more  quickly  in  acids  than 
the  compact  sulphide  obtained  by  the  way  of  fusion ;  in  contact  with 
acids  it  evolves  gas  so  tumultuously  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  as 
a  source  of  sulphydric  acid. 

The  black  earth  between  the  stones  of  the  pavements  of  cities,  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  drains  and  cesspools,  owes  its  color  to  sulphide  of 
iron  formed  by  the  putre&ction  of  sulphuretted  compounds  in  contact 
with  ferric  oxide  contained  in  the  earth. 

641.  Bisulphide  of  Iron  (FeS,)  occurs  abundantly  in  nature 
as  the  well-known  mineral  iron  pyrites.  Two  distinct  forms  of 
it  are  met  with : — the  yellow  cubical  pyrites,  crystallized  in  forms 
of  the  monometric  system ;  and  the  white  pyrites  or  marcasite, 
which  crystallizes  in  trimetric  forms.  A  third  variety  of  sulphide 
of  iron,  called  magnetic  pyrites,  is  of  different  eomposition  from 
the  foregoing,  and  contains  less  sulphur  than  the  bisulphide. 
Iron  pyrites  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  formed  in  nature  by 
the  deoxidation  of  sulphates,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  calcium,  by 
means  of  organic  matter  in  presence  of  chalybeate  waters.  The 
formation  of  pyrites  has  often  been  noticed  in  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  into  which  organic  matters  have  &llen«  But  bisul- 
phide of  iron  may  be  readily  formed  in  the  dry  way  also. 

The  compact  forms  of  yellow  pyrites,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, are  permanent  in  the  air;  but  when  finely  divided  the 
mineral  oxidises  rather  easily ,  with  evolution  of  considerahle  heat 
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White  iron  pyrites  oxidizee  rapidly  in  the  air,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  compact  or  friable.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  many 
kinds  of  coal  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  disseminated 
through  the  combustible.  Alum  and  copperas  are  often  prepared 
from  pyritous  shales,  either  by  firing  heaps  of  the  shale  artifici- 
ally, or  by  allowing  the  heaps  to  take  fire  spontaneously  through 
oxidation  of  the  pyrites,  and  then  regulating  the  combustion  so 
that  the  largest  practicable  yield  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  sulphate 
of  alxmiinum  shall  be  obtained.  So  long  as  the  temperature  <tf 
the  burning  pyrites  remains  comparatiTely  low,  ferrous  sulphate 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  the  principal  products,  the  latter  uniting 
with  the  alumina  of  the  shale,  if  such  be  present ;  when  the  heap 
has  become  cold,  the  sulphates  can  be  separated  by  lixiviating 
the  mass  with  water.  When  pyrites  is  roasted  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, as  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid  is  giren  off,  and  ferric  oxide  left  as  the  principal  residue. 

When  distilled  in  dose  vessels,  one  atom  of  the  sulphur  m 
iron  pyrites  is  expelled,  and  ferrous  sulphide  remains.  Sulphur 
has  sometimes  been  prepared  in  this  way  in  a  dearth  of  native 
sulphur. 

642.  Ferrous  Chhride  (FeCy  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  or  dry  chlorhydric  add  gas  over  hot  iron ;  in  case  chlor- 
hydrie  acid  be  employed,  hydrogen  will  be.  evolved.  Ab  commonly 
met  with,  however,  the  chloride '  is  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate 
{JEeGi^-^-^Kfi)  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  dilute 
chlorhydric  acid.  It  crystallizes  easily,  forms  double  salts  by 
uniting  with  many  other  chlorides,  and  may  be  deprived  of  its 
water  without  decomposition  when  heated  carefully  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air. 

643.  Feftw  Ohhrtde  (Ee^Cl,)^ — ^As  obtained  by  burning  me- 
tallic iron  in  an  exoess  of  dry  chlorine,  this  compound  occurs  in 
anhydrous,  glistening  scales,  which  volatilise  easily  when  heated. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  deli* 
quesoes  rapidly  in  the  air.  It  hisses  when  thrown  into  water. 
Once  dissolved  in  water,  it  cannot  be  freed  from  the  water  by 
evaporation,  since  chlorhydric  acid  goes  off  with  the  water,  and  a 
basic  compound  of  ferric  oxide  and  ferric  chloride  remains.  Hj* 
drated  feme  chloride  may  readily  be  obtained  by  boiling  a  solu^ 
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don  of  feiTOBB  chloride  with  a  small  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride. 
From  concentrated  solutions,  ferric  chloride  crystallizes  with 
several  different  proportions  of  water.  Eerric  chloride  combines 
with  many  of  the  metallic  chlorides  to  form  double  compounds, 
among  which  the  ammonium  salts  are  perhaps  the  most  stable. 

644.  Ferrous  SvJpTuUe  (PeSO  J. — ^A  hydrate  of  this  compound, 
of  composition  FeSO^+TH^O,  usually  called  coppenu  or  green 
vUriolf  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  compounds  of  iron.  It  may 
readily  be  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  or  protosulphide 
of  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  commonly 
prepared  by  roasting  iron  pyrites  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  aluminous 
shales  containing  pyrites  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  manufactured  directly  from  metallic  iron 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
certain  metallurgical  operations  where  copper  is  precipitated,  by 
means  of  iron,  from  a  solution  of  copper.  The  reaction  is  analo- 
gous to  those  employed  for  obtaining  pure  silver  (Exp.  267)  and 
pure  lead  (§  594). 

JBxp.  SS9. — ^Dissolve  5  grms.  of  common  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper)  in  50  or  60  c.  c.  of  water,  acidulate  the  liquor  with  a  few  drops 
of  siilphuric  acid,  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  and  place  in  it  a  rod  of  thick 
iron  wire.  Copper  will  immediately  begin  to  be  precipitated  as  a 
coating  upon  the  iron,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  will  be 
completely  removed  from  the  solution.  The  original  blue  color  of  the 
solution  will  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  faint  green  color  of 
copperasy  while  a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  copper  will  be  obtained  :— 

OuSO^  +  Fe  «  FeSO^  +  Ou. 

Decant  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  from  the  precipitated  copperi 
place  in  it  a  fragment  of  iron,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  small  bulk ;  pour 
the  concentrated  solution  into  a  wide-mouthed  phial,  cork  the  phial 
tightly,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  cool  place  j  the  Hquid  will  be  converted 
into  a  mass  of  copperas  crystals. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  prepare  copperas  from  the  ^'finery 
slag  "  of  the  puddling-fnmaces  (where  cast  iron  is  converted  into 
wrought  iron)  by  treating  this  slag  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  finery  slag  consists  chiefly  of  basic  sOicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  (2FeO,SiO,). 

645.  When  perfectly  pure,  the  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  are 
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compact,  transparent,  and  of  a  bluish-g^een  color ;  bnt  in  dry  aii 
they  effloresce  and  become  covered  with  a  white  incrustation,  the 
color  of  which  subsequently  changes  to  rusty  brown  through  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen.  The  common  commercial  article  is  of  a 
grass-green  color,  and  is  contaminated  with  more  or  less  ferric 
sulphate.  Besides  the  common  hydrate  containing  7  molecules 
of  water,  there  are  hydrates  which  contain  4,  3,  and  2  molecules 
of  water  respectively.  From  all  of  these  hydrates  the  water  can 
easily  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  if  the  anhydrous  salt  thus  obtained 
be  still  further  heated  it  will  decompose ;  two  stages  in  this  de- 
composition may  be  formulated  as  follows : — 

I.  2FeS0,  »  80,  +  Fe.O^.SO,. 
II.  FeP3,S0,  s  Fe.O,  +  SO,. 
Basic  ferric  sulphate  is  at  first  formed,  while  sulphurous  acid  is 
given  off;  and  finally  the  ferric  salt  is  itself  decomposed  into  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide.  Upon  this  reaction  the 
preparation  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  depends  (§  239).  like 
ferrous  hydrate,  ferrous  chloride,  and  all  the  ferrous  salts,  moist 
copperas,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  copperas,  rapidly  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air. 

Exp,  840. — ^Pour  a  solution  of  copperas  into  an  open  capsule  and 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  solution  will  gradually 
become  yeUow  as  the  oxidation  proceeds,  and  after  a  while  a  rusty 
precipitate  of  ferric  oxide,  or  of  highly  basic  ferric  sulphate,  will  falL 
The  oxide  of  iron  which  separates  under  these  conditions  is  not  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  acids.  It  appears  to  be  an  isomeric  modification  of 
the  easily  soluble  hydrate  which  is  precipitated  from  cold  feme  solu- 
tions by  alkahne  lyes.  At  aU  events  the  sulphuric  add  of  the  cop- 
peras IB  insufficient  to  dissolve  all  of  the  ferric  oxide  formed  during  its 
oxidation.    In  most  cases  where  a  feirous  salt  is  to  be  converted  into 

i 

a  ferric  salt,  it  is  best  to  add  a  certain  proportion  of  free  acid  to  the 
mixture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  oxide. 

A  difficultly  soluble  deposit,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  may  leadiiybe 
obtained  by  boiling  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  almost  any  of  the 
soluble  ferric  salts.  It  is  possible  that  these  sediments  should  be  re- 
garded rather  as  highly  basic  salts  than  as  mere  hydrates.  Their 
inertness  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  presence  of  small  proportions  of 
the  acids  of  the  salts  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  still  held  in 
chemical  combination ;  but  there  is  at  present  less  evidence  in  &vor  of 
this  view  than  of  the  one  previously  stated. 
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^tp,  341. — ^To  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  oopperas  add  a  few  drops 
of  soda  lye^  and  observe  that  the  hydrate  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
changes  color  as  has  been  set  forth  in  {  686. 

£sxp.  342. — Mix  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  copperas  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  such  for  example  as  tincture  of  nut* 
gaUs,  or  of  oak-  or  hemlock-bark ;  a  light  yiolet-colored  precipitate 
wiU  be  formed  and  will  remain  suspended  in  the  liquid;  by  exposure 
to  the  air  this  color  soon  changes  to  black.  The  violet  precipitate  is 
ferrous  tannate,  and  the  black  precipitate  ferric  tannate ;  if  these  finely 
divided  precipitates  were  produced  in  liquids  made  slightly  viscous  by 
the  addition  of  gum  or  sugar,  they  would  remain  suspended  in  the 
liquor,  which  could  then  be  used  w  writing-ink. 

Ink  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Powder  separately  12  grms.  of 
nutgaUs,  5  grms.  of  copperas,  and  5  grms.  of  gum-arabic.  Boil  the 
nutgalls  two  or  three  hours  in  a  flask  with  76  c.  c.  of  water,  taking 
care  to  add  hot  water,  by  smaU  portions,  to  supply  that  lost  by  evapo- 
ration. Allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor  into  a 
dean  bottle.  Dissolve  the  gum-arabic  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  mix  the  mucilage  thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  nutgalls.  Dis- 
solve the  copperas  in  another  portion  of  water,  and  incorporate  this  so- 
lution vdth  the  mixture  of  nutgalls  and  gum.  Add  enough  water  to 
make  the  volume  of  the  mixture  equal  to  100  c  c.  Preserve  the  ink 
in  a  tight  bottle.  If  the  color  of  the  product  be  lighter  than  is  de- 
sired, the  liquid  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  imtil  it  has  acquired  a 
deeper  tint.  When  first  applied  to  paper,  the  color  of  fresh  ink  is 
comparatively  pale,  but  the  writing  darkens  gradually  in  proportion  as 
it  absorbs  oxygen. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  dip  a  small  piece  of  cot- 
ton doth  in  the  solution  of  nutgalls,  and  aUow  it  to  become  dry ;  then 
dip  it  in  the  solution  of  copperas  and  hang  it  up  in  damp  air.  Black, 
insoluble  tannate  of  iron  will  be  so  firmly  precipitated  in  and  upon  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth,  that  it  cannot  be  washed  away. 

The  experiment  illustrates  one  general  method  of  dyeing,  by  means 
of  which  blacks  and  grays  of  various  shades  may  be  applied  to  cloth  or 
leather,  though  in  practice  other  astringent  dye-stufis,  such  as  catechu, 
cutch;  or  gambler,  are  commonly  employed  in  place  of  nutgalls. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  largely  employed  in  dyeing,  sometimes  directly, 
as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  but  often  as  the  source  of  other  com- 
pounds of  iron  which  are  employed  as  mordants ;  ferrous  acetate,  for 
example,  obtained  by  decomposing  ferrous  sulphate  with  acetate  of 
calcium,  is  a  compound  much  used  by  dyers.  It  should  be  remarked^ 
however,  that  acetate  of  iron  is  sometimes  made  directly  by  dissolving 
scraps  of  iron  in  vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid  (§  380). 
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646.  Fmie  Sulphate  (Ee,3S0^)  is  interesting  chiefly  from  iti 
analogy  with  sulphate  of  aluminum.  like  sulphate  of  aluminum, 
it  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  to  form  weE- 
defined  alums.  (Compare  §  625).  Ferric  sulphate  occurs  as  a 
waste  product  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  copperas  and 
alum  have  crystallized.  By  drying  these  liquors  and  igniting 
them,  red  ochre  of  excellent  quality  can  be  obtained^  in  accor- 
dance with  the  second  reaction  of  §  645.  Faming  sulphuric  add 
is  commonly  manu&ctured  nowadays  by  distilling  pore  ferric 
sulphate,  instead  of  copperas  as  formerly  at  Notdhansen.  The 
ferric  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide  in  weak 
sulphuric  add,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness;  the 
residue  of  ferric  oxide  left  after  the  ignition  of  the  sulphate  is 
thus  reconverted  into  ferric  sulphate,  and  the  sulphate  is  used 
over  and  over  again  as  often  as  it  is  decomposed. 

647.  FerrouM  NitraU  {^eNfi^  +  6H,0)  is  a  compound  of  con- 
dderable  scientific  interest,  which  may  readily  be  procured  by 
dissolving  ferrous  sulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  add,  or  by  de- 
composing a  solution  of  copperas  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  barium.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  ammonium,  by  dissolving  iron  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
metal  dissolves  without  evolution  of  gas,  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  thus  formulated  :^- 

4Fe  +  lOHNO,  =  4FeN,0,  +  (NHJNO,  +  SRfi. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  feirous  nitrate  decomposes  readily  when 
heated,  and  in  warm  weather  changes  spontaneously  to  a  ferric 
compound. 

648.  Ferric  Nitrate  (Fe^SITjO,)  may  be  obtained  in  hydrated 
crystals  containing  1 8  molecules  of  water,  by  dissolving  metallic 
iron  in  nitric  acid,  of  1-29  specific  gravity,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  then  adding  an 
equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*43.  The  solution 
will  deposit,  on  cooling,  rhombic  prisms  of  ferric  nitrate,  whidi 
are  sometimes  colorless,  but  often  of  a  faint  lavender-blue  color. 
They  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  but  are 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid.  By  adding  nitric  acid  to 
a  syrupy  solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  there  may  be  obtained  another 
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hydrate,  cootadning  only  12  molecules  of  water,  crystallued  in 
cubes  or  square  prisms.  By  mixing  a  solution  of  fei-ric  nitrate,  or, 
for  that  matter,  almost  any  other  of  the  normal  ferric  salts,  with 
recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  or  by  partially  abstracting 
the  acid  of  the  salt  by  means  of  an  alkali,  deep-red  solutions  oif 
Tarious  basic  compounds  may  readily  be  obtained.  A  basic  ferric 
nitrate  ia  employed  in  dyeing,  under  the  name  iron  mordant 

649.  Silieatea  of  Iron, — Several  native  silicates  of  iron  are 
known ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  special  interest.  The  green 
tinge  of  ordinary  glass  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ferrous  silicate, 
and  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  feirous  salt,  a  deep  bottle- 
green  colour  may  be  imparted  to  glass.  Eerric  silicate,  on  the 
other  hand,  haj9  comparatively  little  coloring-power,  though  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  present  it  imparts  a  yellow  color 
to  glass.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  coloring  porcelain.  To  de- 
stroy the  green  color  of  the  ferrous  silicate,  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, or  some  other  oxidizing  agent,  is  often  added  to  glass  in 
the  process  of  manufacture ;  the  ferrous  silicate  is  thus  converted, 
for  the  most  part,  into  ferric  silicate,  and  a  nearly  colorless  glass 
produced. 

650.  Cyanides  of  Iron, — ^There  is  a  ferrous  cyanide  (Fe{CNW 
known  as  a  yellowish-red  precipitate,  which  takes  up  oxygen 
and  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  a  ferric  cyanide 
(Pe,(CN),)  has  been  obtained  in  solution.  But  by  far  the  best- 
known  of  the  cyanides  of  iron  are  certain  double  compounds, 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  pigments  known  collectively  as 
Prussian  blue.  Common  Prussian  blue,  for  example  (Fe^CjgNjg-f- 
18H,0),  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  compound  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  cyanides,  3Pe(CN),,  2(FeJS^\) +1SB^0 ;  it  may  be  pre- 
pared  as  follows : — 

JExp.  343. — ^Add  to  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  almost  any 
ferric  salt,  such,  for  example,  as  ^e  ferric  sulphate  of  Exp.  332,  a 
drop  of  f errocyanide  of  potassium  ( §  600) .  A  beautifdl  blue  precipitate 
will  form,  and  will  remain  suspended  in  the  liquor  for  a  long  while. 
Another  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  known  as  Tumbull's  blue,  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  red  prusdate  of  potash,  Imown  to 
chemists  as  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  with  a  solution  of  copperas  or 
other  ferrous  salt 

Since  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  will  give  no  blue  coloration 
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with  ferrous  salts,  and  since  the  red  pmssiate  yields  no  blue  with 
ferric  salts,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  solutions  may  be  used  as 
tests  by  which  to  detect  the  presence  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts, 
respectively,  in  any  solution. 

Exp,  344. — Soak  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  in  a  solution  of  ferric  sul- 
phate (Exp.  832);  and  then  immerse  it  in  an  acidulated  solution  of 
yellow  pmssiate  of  potash.  Prussian  blue  will  be  precipitated  upon 
the  cloth  and  will  remain  firmly  attached  to  it.  Prussian  blae  is 
largely  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  in  a  variety  of  way& 

Now  that  we  have  discovered  a  ready  means  of  detecting 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  it  wiQ  be  well  to  determine  experimentally 
how  easily  the  members  of  either  of  these  classes  may  be  changed 
to  salts  of  the  other  class. 

JExp.  345. — Dissolve  4  or  5  grms.  of  iron  tacks  or  wire  in  dilute 

chlorhydric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  pouring  off  the  liquid  from  time  to 

time  as  it  becomes  nearly  saturated.    Test  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 

first  with  ferro-  and  then  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  in  order  to 

prove  that  it  is  pure  ferrous  chloride.    Boil  the  rest  of  the  liquid  with 

a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  it  to  ferric  chloride,  and  detexmins 

when  the  conversion  has  been  completed  by  testing  as  before.  Finallj, 

divide  the  ferric  solution  into  three  portions.    Through  the  first  portioa 

pass  sulphydric  acid  gas ;  sulphur  will  be  deposited  and  ferrous  diloride 

formed; 

Fe,Cl^  +  H,S  a  3FeCa,  +  2HC1  +  S; 

to  the  second  portion  add  small  fragments  of  protochloride  of  tan,  until 
a  drop  of  the  mixture,  tested  with  the  ferrocyanide,  will  no  longer  give 
a  blue  coloration, 

Fa,01e  +  SnCl,  m  2FeCl,  +  Snd*; 
boil  the  third  portion  with  a  fragment  of  metallic  one,  and  detennms 
the  fiact  of  reduction  as  before, 

Fe,Cle  +  Zn  a  2FeCl,  +  ZnOV 
By  leaving  either  of  these  reduced  solutions  in  the  air^  or  by  heating 
them  with  a  litUe  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  nitric  acid,  or 
other  oxidizing  agent,  they  may  be  readily  converted  again  to  the 
condition  of  ferric  salts. 

COBALT  AXTD  NICKEL* 

651.  Cobalt  and  nickel  are  two  metals  remarkably  similar 
to  one  another  both  in  physical  and  chemical  properties.  They 
are  found  together  in  nature  in  the  same  ores,  in  oombination 
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with  snlplmr  and  arsenic,  and  are  both  ingredients  of  meteoric 
iron.  They  can  be  reduced  from  their  oxides  by  charcoal  and 
by  hydrogen  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  metals  thus  obtained 
can  be  melted  about  as  readily  as  pure  iron.  Both  cobalt  and 
nickel  resemble  iron  more  closely  than  any  other  common  metal ; 
they  are  very  tenacious,  hard,  and  refractory ;  like  iron  they  are 
magnetic,  and  when  hot  they  may  be  forged;  they  rust  less 
readily  than  iron,  but  resemble  it  closely  in  most  of  their 
chemical  properties.  The  atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  of  nickel 
are  identical;  the  same  number  (58*8)  applies  to  both.  The 
speciiic  gravities  of  the  two  metals  also  are  equal  or  nearly  so, 
varying  in  different  samples  from  8*2  to  8*9.  Cobalt  is  not  used 
in  the  metaUic  state ;  but  several  of  its  compounds  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  color,  and  find  important  applications  in 
the  arts  as  pigments,  especiaUy  for  coloring  glass  and  porcelain. 
A  blue  glass  containing  silicate  of  cobalt,  obtained  by  fusing 
oxide  of  cobalt  with  ordinary  glass,  is  largely  employed,  under 
the  name  of  smaUf  as  a  vitrifiable  pigment.  This  coloration  may 
readily  be  exhibited  by  adding  a  minute  particle  of  any  cobalt 
compound  to  a  borax  bead  (§  490)  upon  a  loop  of  platinum  wire, 
and  again  placing  the  bead  either  in  the  oxidizing  or  in  the 
reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  Nickel,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
used  in  the  metallic  state  as  an  ingredient  of  various  alloys,  of 
which  the  alloy  known  as  German  silver,  composed  of  copper, 
sine,  and  nickel,  is  one  of  the  most  important.  A  whitish  alloy, 
obtained  by  adding  nickel  to  copper,  is  sometimes  employed  for 
coin  of  low  denominations. 

652.  Both  cobalt  and  nickel  form  protoxides  (CoO  and  NiO), 
protochlorides,  and  protoxide  salts,  like  those  of  iron,  except  that 
the  protosalts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  far  more  stable  than  the 
salts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  so  that  the  protoxides  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  oxides  of  these  metals, 
like  iron,  chromium,  and  the  other  metals  of  the  family  now 
-under  discussion^  cobalt  and  nickel  also  unite  with  oxygen  to 
form  sesquioxidee  (Co^O,  and  Ni^O,),  and  these  sesquioxides,  or 
at  least  the  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  combine  with  bases  to  form 
salts ;  but  these  salts  and  the  sesquioxides  themselves  are  com- 
paratively unstable  bodies ;  they  are  far  more  easily  decomposed 
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than  oompoands  of  the  protoxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  or  than 
eompounds  of  the  sesquiozides  of  the  other  metals  of  the  group. 
Hence,  in  the  matter  ci  nomendatare,  the  salts  of  the  protoxides 
of  cobalt  or  nickel  take  precedence  of  the  salts  of  the  seequioxides. 
When,  for  example,  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  spoken  of,  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  is  the  substance  referred  to ;  whereas  when 
nitrate  of  iron  or  of  chromium  is  mentioned,  without  further 
specification,  we  must  infer  that  the  nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide  , 
is  the  substance  meant.  The  use  of  terms  in  the  loose  manner 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  of  course  always  to  be 
deprecated ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  misun- 
derstood, some  chemists  hare  extended  to  all  metals  having  two 
salifiable  oxides  the  use  of  tiie  terminations  ou$  and  ic,  which 
has  been  exemplified  under  iron  by  the  terms  fbrrous  and  fenio 
oxides.  Thus  the  terma  cobaltous  and  oobaltic  oxides,  and 
nickelous  and  niekelio  oxides  have  been  appKed  by  some  writers 
to  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel;  and  there  is  at  present  a 
tendency  to  adopt  and  amplify  this  system  of  names ;  but  they 
are  as  yet  too  little  employed  in  the  literature  of  seienoe  to  find 
appropriate  place  in  an  elementary  manual* 

UBANITTM. 

653.  Uranium  is  a  rare  metal,  found  in  but  few  looeEtieB.  It 
can  be  reduced  from  its  chloride  by  means  of  hot  potassium, 
but  not  from  its  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen.  Metallic  uranium 
is  of  a  steel- white  color,  and  is  somewhat  malleable;  it  does 
not  oxidize  in  air  or  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bat 
bums  brilliantly  when  strongly  heated  in  air.  It  dissolves  in 
chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  add,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and, 
in  general,  is  closely  analogous  to  iron  and  manganeee  in  its 
chemical  behavior.  The  atomic  weight  of  uraainm  is  120;  its 
specific  gravity  is  18*4. 

There  are  two  principal  oxides  ct  uranium^  ospable  of  uniting 
with  acids  to  form  salts  (a  protoxide  UrO,  and  a  sesquioxide 
Ur,0,),  and  two  other  intermediate  axides,  fonned  by  the  union 
of  the  proto-  and  seequioxides  in  diiFerent  proportions.  The 
sesquioxide  also  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  acid  towards  strong 
bases.    Uranium  is  never  used  as  a  metal;  but  compounds  of  it 
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are  somewhat  eztensiyely  emplo3red  for  coloring  g^asa,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  photography  also.  Sesqnioxide  of  nranitun 
imparts  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  color  to  glaaa,  and  the  glass 
thus  colored  is  to  a  high  degree  fluorescent ;  the  protoxide,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  a  fine  black,  highly  esteemed  for  painting 
porcelain. 

654.  The  salts  of  aesquioxide  of  uranium  are  remarkable  in 
that  they  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that,  to 
form  a  normal  salt,  as  many  mdeonles  of  tiie  acid  are  required 
as  there  are  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  employed.  The  normal 
sulphate  of  calcium,  for  example  (§  241 ),  may  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  CaO  and  SO,,  and  the  normal  sulphate  of  aesquioxide  of 
iron  is  composed  of  Fe,0,  and  3S0, ;  but  in  sulphate  of  sesqnioxide 
of  uranium  we  find  only  Urj^OgySO,,  and  analogous  formulae  ex- 
press the  composition  of  the  nitrate  and  other  salts  of  this  oxide. 
But  in  spite  of  this  peeuHarity,  uranium  has  many  properties  in 
common  with  the  other  members  of  the  sesquioxide  group  of 
metala.  One  characteristio,  for  example,  of  this  aluminum-iron 
group,  which  is  shared  by  uranium,  is  that  the  sesquioxides  are 
eapable  of  uniting  with  acids,  not  only  in  the  fixed  and  definite 
piroportions  requisite  for  the  normal,  crystallized  salts  already 
described,  but  also  in  very  numerous  indefinite  proportions  to 
form  soluble  basic  ocMupounds,  incapable  of  crystallization  for  the 
most  part,  and  solidifying  in  tough  shining  masses  like  gum 
when  their  solutions  are  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in 
the  air.  Nitrate  of  iron,  for  example,  may  be  made  as  basic  as 
the  compound  8Fefi^,l^fl^,  and  still  be  soluble  in  water;  and 
between  this  limit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  crystallized 
normal  salt  (Pe203,3Nj,Og-|-18H30)upon  the  other,  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  nitrie  acid  can  combine  chemically  in  erery  con- 
oeivable  proportion.  The  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with 
other  acids,  and  the  nitrates  and  other  salts  of  the  sesquioxides 
of  the  other  metals  of  the  group,  all  behave  in  a  similar  way,  the 
compounds  of  uranium  being  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This  ten- 
dency to  form  soluble,  gummy,  polybasic  sesquisalts,  so  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  group  of  elements  now  under 
discussion,  is  evidently  one  of  those  obscure  manifestations  of 
the  chemical  force  which  we  have  already  met  with  when  dis« 
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cuesing  the  phenomena  of  solution  (§  49),  and  the  la\v  of  multiple 
proportions  (§  76,  end). 

655.  The  most  important  point  of  difference  between  uranium 
and  the  other  members  of  the  sesquioxide  group  of  elements  is 
Uie  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  one  molecule  of  its  sesquioxide 
unites  with  but  one  molecule  of  base  to  form  crystallized  salts, 
whereas  the  sesquioxides  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  all 
unite  with  acids  in.  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  base  to 
three  molecules  of  acid  to  form  their  normal  crystallized  salts. 
Since  the  alums  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  normal  sulphate 
of  some  metal  of  the  alkali  group  with  a  teracid  sulphate  of  some 
metal  of  the  sesquioxide  group,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
uranium-alum,  because  the  teracid  uranium-sulphate  is  wanting. 
Sesquioxide  of  uranium,  in  fact,  behayes  among  bases  somewhat 
as  metaphosphoric  acid  does  among  acids ;  it  stands  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  teracid  bases  of  its  class,  as  meta- 
phosphoric acid  to  the  ordinary  terbasic  phosphoric  acid. 

656.  The  Sesquioafide  Qrowp, — ^The  bond  of  union  between 
the  metals  included  in  this  class  is  the  fact  that  they  all  form 
salijBable  sesquioxides.  Most  of  them  form  also  salifiable  prot- 
oxides; and  if  we  arrange  the  metals  in  the  order  of  their 
atomic  weights, 

61  =  14,  Al  »  27-4,  Or  »  52-5,  Mn  =  55,  Fe  »  56, 
Ni  «  58-8,  Co  «  58-8,  Ur  »  120, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  sesquioxides  of  the  metals  at  the 
head  of  the  list  are  the  most  stable  of  the  sesquioxides,  and  that 
the  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  the  most  stable  of  the 
protoxides,  while  with  manganese  and  iron  both  forms  of  oxide 
are  well  represented ;  uranium  does  not  conform  to  this  ar- 
rangement. Glucinum  and  aluminum  have  no  protoxides  at  all ; 
and  the  protoxide  of  chromium  is  very  unstable.  Some  of  tiie 
metals  of  the'  group  are  usually  bivalent,  others  tcivalenty  while 
others  are  both  bi-  and  trivalent. 

The  class  of  salts  called  alums  affords  strong  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  natural  relation  between  the  members  of  the 
alkali  group,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  members  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide group,  on  the  other.  These  highly  crystallized  isomor- 
phous  salts  are  all  moulded  upon  one  pattern,  and  their  atomic 
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Tolumcs  (§  252)  are  veiy  nearly  equal,  as  the  following  table  will 
iUustrate  for  some  of  the  alums : — 

Ai«,w..  Atomic 

-^'^^  Weight. 

KA1S20.,12H,0  474-6 

NaAlSjO„12H,0  468-4 

(NH,)AlS,0,a2n,0  468-4 

KCrS,08,12H,0  499-6 

(NH4)CrS,0„12H,0  478-6 

(NH,)FeS,0„12H,0  482-0 

It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  compounds  of  this 
group  of  metals,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  of  glucinum  and 
aluminum,  are  for  the  most  part  colored,  independently  of  the 
eolors  of  the  substances  with  which  they  are  united.  The  metals 
cf  the  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  groups  produce  colorless 
compounds,  unless  when  joined  with  an  acid  possessing  a  color  of 
its  own.  Glucinum  and  aluminum  produce,  in  like  manner, 
colorless  compounds ;  but  the  oxides,  hydrates,  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  sulphides,  and  oxygen-salts  of  chromium,  manganese, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  uranium  are  all  more  or  less  colored  in 
themselves,  and  every  color  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  violet  at 
one  extremity  to  the  red  at  the  other,  can  be  matched  from 
among  the  innumerable  tints  exhibited  by  the  various  compounds 
of  the  last  six  members  of  the  sesquioxide  group. 

667.  "With  the  members  of  the  group  now  under  discussion 
are  commonly  classed  a  number  of  rare  metals,  more  or  less 
nearly  related  to  aluminum  and  iron.  They  are  all,  however, 
of  subordinate  interest,  and  need  only  be  named  in  this  manual. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  these  elements,  together  with  their 
aymbols  and  their  atomio  weights,  so  far  as  the  latter  have 
been  determined: — ^Yttrium,  Tt,  61*6;  Erbium,  £r,112'6;  Terbium, 
Tb=(?);  Zirconium,  Zr=67-2  ;  JNorium,  No=(?);  Cerium, 
Ce«92;  Lanthanum,  La»  92-8 ;  Didymium,  DieS95;  Thorium, 
Th«  231-6  (?). 


2o 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

OOPPEB    AVD    KXBOirBT« 
OOPPSE. 

658.  Though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  abundant  metals^ 
copper  is  nevertheless  very  widely  diffused  in  nature,  and  is 
largely  employed  by  man.  Traces  of  it  exist  in  almost  every 
soil,  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  plants,  in  which  it  may  almost 
always  be  detected  by  refined  testing.  Traces  of  it  hare  re- 
peatedly been  found  also  in  the  various  animal  organs  and 
secretions.  Many  natural  waters  contain  minute  quantities  of 
copper ;  its  presence  may  often  be  recognised  in  the  deposit  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  separates  from  chalybeate  waters.  Since 
the  metal  occurs  native  in  many  localities,  several  of  its  valuaUe 
properties  were  early  recognized  and  made  use  of.  Long  before 
the  discovery  of  methods  of  reducing  iron  from  its  ores,  tools 
and  weapons  made  of  native  copper  were  employed  by  many 
barbarous  nations. 

Besides  occurring  in  the  native  state,  copper  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  combinations;  the  most  comm6n  of  its  ores,  however,  is 
the  sulphide,  or  rather  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  sulphide 
of  iron  in  vaiying  proportions,  known  as  copper  pyrites.  The  processes 
of  obtaining  copper  from  its  ores  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  ore.  The  oxides  and  carbonates  may  be  readily  reduced  by 
heating  the  ore  in  contact  with  some  carbonaceous  material  and  a 
flux  suitable  to  remove  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  The  treatment  of 
ores  containing  sulphur  is  &r  more  complicated.  Such  ores  are  roasted 
in  the  first  place;  in  order  to  convert  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  into  oxides;  a  proper  flux  is  then  added 
to  the  roasted  ore,  and  the  whole  is  melted  down  in  either  a  rever^ 
beratory  or  blast  furnace.  The  oxide  of  copper  formed  by  roasting  is 
reconverted  into  sulphide,  while  much  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  whii^ 
had  escaped  oxidation  before  is  now  changed  to  oxide  and  passes  off 
in  the  slag.  Sulphide  of  copper  comparatively  free  from  iron  is  thus 
obtained ;  in  other  words,  the  copper  ore  Is  very  much  ooneentiated 
by  the  operation.    If  need  be,  the  concentrated  product  is  subjected 
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to  a  series  of  roastiDgB  and  meltiDgs,  until  it  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely freed  from  sulphide  of  iron  and  other  impurities.  The  pure  or 
nearly  pure  sulphide  of  copper  is  then  roasted  in  a  cuirent  of  air,  until 
a  certidn  proportion  of  the  sulphide  has  been  converted  into  oxide. 
finally  the  mixture  of  sulphide  and  oxide  is  strongly  heated  to  a 
temperatme  at  which  its  ingredients  react  upon  one  another  in  such 
ffMywTy^y  as  to  yield  sidphurous  acid  and  metallic  copper :~» 

OujS  +  2CuO  =  SO,  -h  4Cu. 

Sometimes  copper  is  obtained  by  precipitating  it  with  iron  from 
solutions  of  its  salts,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  839.  The  copper 
thus  thrown  down  by  iron  is  known  as  cement-copper^  and  is  fre- 
quently obtained  from  the  drainage-water  of  certain  mines,  in  which 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphide  of  copper  is  oxidized  by  the  air  to  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  so  carried  into  solution.  In  some  localities,  low- 
grade  copper-ores  are  Hxiyiated  with  chlorhydric  acid,  obtained  as  a 
waste  product  from  the  manufacturers  of  soda-ash,  and  the  copper 
solution  subsequently  made  to  flow  over  fragments  of  scrap  iron. 

The  common  method  of  assaying  copper-ores  is  another  application 
of  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  means  of  iron. 

659.  Copper  is  a  rather  hard  metal,  of  a  well-known  red 
color ;  it  is  very  tenacious^  duotil^  and  malleable.  The  specifio 
gravity  of  the  metal  when  free  from  air-bubbles  varies  between 
8*92  and  8-95.  Copper  melts  less  readily  than  silver,  but  more 
readily  than  gold ;  its  melting-point  has  been  estimated  to  be 
about  1170^.  At  an  intense  heat  it  volatilizes,  though  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  non-volatile.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity  known.  Its  spe- 
cific heat  is  0*09515.  Copper  combines  with  oxygen  far  less 
readily  than  iron.  Even  at  a  bright-red  heat  it  is  not  capable  of 
decomposing  water,  excepting  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Einely 
divided  copper,  however,  soon  becomes  oxidised  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  though,  as  is  well  known,  solid  masses  of  the  metal 
suffer  little  or  no  change,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  air  free 
from  sulphydrio  and  carbonic  acids.  When  strongly  heated  in 
the  air,  copper  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  black 
oxide  of  copper  (see  Exp.  12).  Metallic  copper  is  not  very 
readily  acted  upon  by  acids,  excepting  those  rich  in  oxygen. 
The  weaker  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  have  no  action  upon  it, 
unless  air  be  present,  in  which  event  the  metal  is  soon  corroded ; 

2o2 
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and  the  same  remark  applies  to  dilute  ohlorhydrio  and  nilpliime 
acids.  Finely  divided  copper,  however,  slowly  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  in  hot  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid ;  and 
in  hot  oil  of  vitriol  the  metal  dissolves  readily,  as  has  been  sen 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid.    (See  Exp.  96.) 

Copper  is  readily  soluble  in  somewhat  diluted  nitrio  acid,  sneli 
as  is  commonly  found  in  commerce  (see  Exp.  37) ;  bat  the 
strongest  nitrio  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*52,  does  not  act  upon 
it.  When  immersed  in  such  acid  the  metal  remains  bright,  and 
no  bubbles  of  gas  arise  from  its  surface.  The  phenomenon  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  nitrate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in  mono- 
hydrated  nitric  acid,  though  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
dilute  acid.  Ammonia- water  and  many  salts,  such  as  chloride 
of  sodium  and  the  various  salts  of  ammonium,  corrode  copper 
rather  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  air.  Finely  divided  copper 
takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas ;  and  at  a  red  heat  the  metal  unites 
directly  with  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  silicon,  and  the  various 
metals.  It  does  not  appear  to  unite  directly  with  carbon  or  with 
nitrogen  at  any  temperature. 

Several  of  its  compounds  with  other  metals  are  of  gi^eat  im- 
portance in  the  arts.  Brass  and  the  yellow  metal  used  for 
sheathing  ships  are  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper ;  bronze,  gun-metal, 
and  bell-metal  are  alloys  of  tin  and  copper ;  and  various  eompo^ 
sitions  are  produced  by  mixing  these  aUoys  with  brass.  German 
silver  in  its  various  forms  is  an  alloy  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper ; 
and  copper  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  all  the  common  coins, 
implements,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

660.  Dioxide  of  Copper  (Ou,0)  is  sometimes  found  in  nature 
as  Buhy  copper ;  it  may  readily  be  obtained  by  heating  protoxide 
of  copper  with  finely  divided  metallic  copper,  or  other  reducing 
agents ;  so,  too,  when  masses  of  metallic  copper  are  gently  heated 
in  the  air,  they  become  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  dioxide. 

&p.  346. — Dissolve  in  a  test-tube  a  few  drops  of  honey  or  a  bit  of 
grape-sugar  in  a  little  water.  Add  to  the  solution  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  pour  in 
enough  soda-lye  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  is  at  first  pro- 
duced by  the  lye. 

Slowly  heat  the  clear  blue  solution,  and  observe  that  a  yellow  pre- 
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dpitate  of  hydrated  dioxide  of  copper  soon  separates,  first  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  column  of  liquid,  but  soon  in  all  parts  of  the 
tube,  as  its  contents  become  sufficiently  hot  When  the  liquor  is 
heated  to  boiling,  the  hydrated  yellow  precipitate  changes  after  a 
time  to  anhydrous  red  dioxide. 

Most  of  the  dilute  acids  decompose  dioxide  of  copper  with 
formation  of  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  separation  of  metallic 
copper.  But  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  chlorhydiic  acid  and  in 
ammonia-water,  forming  colorless  solutions.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  may  be  employed  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  oxygen  in 
any  mixture  of  gases ;  oxygen  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
solution  and  a  compound  of  protoxide  of  copper  and  ammonia 
(Exp.  352)  of  characteristic  deep  blue  color  is  formed.  Dioxide 
of  copper  is  employed  to  a  certain  extent  for  coloring  glass 
ruby-red. 

661.  Protoxide  of  Copper  (CuO)  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
the  metal  or  the  dioxide  in  a  current  of  air,  or  by  igniting  car- 
bonate, hydrate,  or  nitrate  of  copper. 

Bxp.  347. — Bind  a  bright  copper  coin  with  wire^  in  such  manner 
that  a  strip  of  wire  8  or  10  cm.  long  shall  be  left  projectiug  from  the 
coin ;  thrust  the  free  end  of  the  wire  into  a  long  cork  or  bit  of  wood, 
and  by  means  of  this  handle  hold  the  coin  obliquely  in  a  Bmall  flame 
of  the  gas-lamp.  A  beautiful  play  of  iridescent  colors  will  appear 
upon  the  surface  of  the  copper,  particularly,  if  it  be  moved  to  and  fro. 
Thrust  the  hot  coin  into  water,  and  observe  that  it  is  at  this  stage 
covered  with  a  coating  of  red  suboxide  of  copper.  Replace  the  coin 
in  the  lamp  and  hold  it  in  the  hot  oxidizing  portion  of  the  flame 
(Exp.  195) ;  it  will  soon  become  black  from  the  formation  of  prot- 
oxide of  copper.  After  a  rather  thick  coating  of  oxide  has  been 
formed,  again  quench  the  coin  in  water ;  the  black  coating  or  scale  of 
oxide  will  fall  o%  and  beneath  it  will  be  seen  a  thin  film  of  the  di- 
oxide firmly  adhering  to  the  metal.  This  film  of  dioxide  is  inten- 
tionally produced  upon  the  surfaces  of  many  copper  implements  by  the 
manufacturers.  If  the  coin  were  heated  long  enough  it  would  aU  be 
converted,  first  into  the  red  dioxide,  and  then  into  black  protoxide  of 
copper.  The  scales  which  fxSi  off  when  hot  metallic  copper  is  beaten 
or  rolled,  like  those  obtained  from  the  coin  in  this  expeziment,  always 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides. 

Exp,  348. — ^Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  upon  a  sand- 
Ixtth  some  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  prepared  from  copper  as 
in  Exp.  37.    There  will  be  left  as  a  residue  a  green  basic  ni^ate  of 
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copper.  Place  a  small  quantity  of  this  residue  upon  a  fragfuent  of 
porcelain,  and  ignite  it  until  red  nitrous  fumes  are  no  longer  given  oflC 
Pure  protoxide  of  copper  will  be  left  upon  the  porcelain. 

Though  no  oxygen  can  be  expelled  from  protoxide  of  copper 
by  mere  exposure  to  heat,  all  its  oxygen  may,  nevertheless^  be 
removed  with  great  facility  by  means  of  reducing  agents.  Oxide 
of  copper  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  convenient  oxidizing  agents 
in  the  chemist's  possession,  and  is  largely  employed  to  this  end 
in  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  When  heated  with  car- 
bonaceous substances,  it  converts  all  their  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid ;  and,  in  like  manner,  hydrogen  is  immediately  oxidized  by 
it  and  converted  into  water.  Since  carbonic  acid  and  water  can 
readily  be  collected  and  weighed,  and  since  their  composition  is 
accurately  known,  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  any  substance,  through  the  agency  of  oxide  of 
copper,  is  merely  a  matter  of  mechanical  detail. 

Exp.  349. — Repeat  Exp.  330,  with  the  exception  that  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  black  oxide  of  copper  (Exp.  348)  is  placed  in  the  tube  instead  of  the 
iron  rust.  Water  may  be  collected  in  the  U-tube  as  before,  and  me- 
tallic copper  wiU  be  left  in  the  reduction-tube.  But,  unlike  the  easily 
oxidizable  iron,  the  reduced  copper  wiU  not  take  fire  in  the  air. 

662.  Protoxide  of  copper  is  soluble  in  most  acids,  with  forma- 
tion of  salts  which  are  blue  or  green  when  hydrated,  but  white 
when  thoroughly  dried.  From  the  solntions  of  most  of  these 
salts  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of 
any  of  the  strong  soluble  bases. 

Exp,  360. — ^Place  in  a  test-tube,  or  small  bottle,  8  or  10  c.  c  of  a 
cold  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  add  to  it  enough  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  to  render  the  mixture  alkaline  to  test-paper. 
A  light-blue  precipitate  will  fall;  hydrate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  soda-lye. 

Exp,  361. — Repeat  Exp.  850,  with  the  difference  that  the  solutions 
of  caustic  soda  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  both  heated  to  boiling  and 
are  mixed  while  hot  Instead  of  the  blue  hydrate,  black  protoxide  of 
copper  wiU  now  be  thrown  down ;  for  hydrate  of  copper  readily  parti 
with  its  water  when  heated,  even  if  it  be  all  the  while  immersed  in 
water;  it  does  not  again  combine  with  water  after  it  has  become  cold. 
Instead  of  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkaU  and  copper  salt,  the 
moist  precipitated  hydrate  of  copper  of  Exp.  360  might  be  changed 
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to  black  oxide  by  simple  boiling ;  but  tbe  traiuformatiou  would  be^ 
comparatively  speaking,  alow,  and  the  experiment  less  strikmg  than 
the  one  here  described. 

Bxp,  S52. — ^Agfiin  repeat  Exp.  S50,  but  instead  of  soda-lye  add  to 
the  copper  salt  ammonia-water,  drop  by  drop,  and  shake  the  tube  ait&t 
each  addition  of  the  ammonia.  Hydrate  of  copper  wUl  be  precipitated 
aa  before,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

OuSO^  +  2(NH,)H0  m  (NH,)^04  +  OiiH,0,; 
for,  as  has  been  said,  this  hydrate  ia  insoluble  in  water ;  but,  since  hy- 
drate of  copper  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia-water,  the  precipitate 
will  redissoWe  as  soon  as  more  of  this  agent  than  is  needed  to  decom- 
pose the  copper  salt  is  added.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  has 
a  magnificent  azure-blue  color. 

663.  T?ie  SuLphides  of  Oopptr  (Cii,S  and  Cu8)  are  interesting 
from  their  occurrence  as  ores,  and  from  the  reactions  already 
briefly  explained,  which  are  so  important  in  the  industry  of 
oopper-smelting  (§  658).  The  protosulphide,  as  obtained  by  add- 
ing sulphydric  add  to  acidulated  solutions  of  the  salts  of  copper, 
is  an  important  substance  to  the  analyst ;  it  is  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  acids,  and  in  alkaline  lyes. 

664.  Bichloride  of  Copper  (CUjCl,)  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  copper  and  finely  divided  metallic 
copper  with  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid,  or  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  protochloride  with  sugar  or  some  other  reducing  agent. 
It  is  a  white  compound,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  strong 
oblorhydrio  add,  and  in  aqueous  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
ebloride  of  potassium,  and  many  other  chlorides. 

666.  Protochloride  of  Copper  (CuCl^)  is  formed  when  copper  is 
burned  in  an  excess  of  chlorine.  It  may  readily  be  prepared  in 
the  hydrated  condition  (CuGl,+2H,0)  by  dissolving  oxide,  hy- 
drate., or  carbonate  of  copper  in  chlorhydric  add,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  upon  a  water-bath.  .Ajahydrous  chloride  of  copper 
is  brown ;  but  the  hydrated  salt  forms  green,  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals. The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  green ;  when  diluted 
with  water  it  becomes  blue,  but  turns  green  again  on  being  boiled. 
The  dry  salt  fuses  when  heated,  and  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  half 
its  chlorine  and  is  changed  to  the  dichloride.  Chloride  of  copper 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  if  some  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
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hi  ponred  npon  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  then  ignited,  it  will  bum  with 
a  green  flame,  which  is  characteristic  of  copper. 

666.  Sulphate  of  Copper  (GuSOJ  has  been  already  obtained 
in  solution  as  a  secondary  product  in  £zp.  96.  It  may  also  be 
readily  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  copper,  copper-scale  for 
example,  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Much  of  it  was 
formerly  prepared  in  tiiis  way  for  use  in  the  arts;  it  is  an  inci- 
dental product  also  in  the  process  of  refining  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  certain  metallui^cal  operations.  As  it  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
solutions,  sulphate  of  copper  holds  in  chemical  combination  5  mo- 
lecules of  water,  and  may  then  be  represented  by  the  formula 
GuS0^+5H20.  This  hydrated  salt,  known  as  blue  vitriol,  is  the 
commonest  salt  of  copper ;  most  of  the  various  pigments  and  other 
preparations  of  copper,  medicinal  or  chemical,  are  made  frx>m  it; 
and  it  is  itself  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  dyers  and  calico- 
printers,  and  largely  by  the  dectrotypers. 

JExp,  353. — ^Tie  a  piece  of  bladder  over  one  end  of  a  lamp-chimsey, 
or  over  the  mouth  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  beaker,  off  which  tliie 
bottom  has  been  somewhat  evenly  broken.  Solder  a  piece  of  thick 
copper  wire  to  a  strip  of  stout  sheet  sine,  just  wide  enough  to  enter 
the  chimney  or  bottle,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  bottle  is  deep. 
Place  the  zinc  in  the  bottle  or  chimney,  and  sink  the  bottle  or  chinm^i 
with  the  dosed  end  down,  in  a  beaker  or  large  tumbler  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Fill  the  bottle  or  chimney  with 
dilute  nitric  add,  attach  to  the  copper  wire  a  dean  medal  or  coin,  of 
which  one  side  has  been  varnished,  and  the  other  rubbed  over  wi& 
plumbago,  and  bend  the  wire  so  that  the  medal  or  coin  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  sulphate-of-copper  solution  contained  in  the  beaker  or 
tumbler.  Thorough  contact  must  be  secured  between  the  copper  wire 
and  the  unvarnished  side  of  the  coin  or  medsL  In  a  few  hours  a  co- 
herent film  of  solid,  malleable  copper  will  be  firmly  deposited  on  that 
face  of  the  coin  or  medal  which  was  not  protected  by  the  non-conduct- 
ing varnish.  The  shell  of  copper  may  be  readily  detached  from  the 
coin  or  medal,  the  plumbago  ensuring  the  ready  separation  of  the  two 
metallic  sur&ces;  it  is  a  perfect  xeverBe  of  the  object  copied. 

This  experiment  illustrates  on  a  small  scale  the  important  art  of 
electro-metallurgy.  Plating  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  copper, 
is  extensively  performed  by  a  process  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
this  experiment    Woodcuts,  type,  medals,  maps,  and  engravings  are 
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Aocnratel J  copied  hy  means  of  tliiB  deposition  of  metals  from  their  solu- 
tions under  the  action  of  the  galyanic  current. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  blue  color  of  salphate  of  copper  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  water. 

£3q},  d54. — ^Heat  1  c  c.  of  powdered  blue  sulphate  of  copper  upon 
a  piece  of  porcelain ;  as  it  loses  its  water,  the  light-blue  powder  will 
turn  white,  A  drop  of  water  upon  the  anhydrous  powder  will  restore 
its  blue  color. 

If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  over  the  blue  crystals,  it 
will  abstract  water  from  them,  and  a  quantity  of  the  white  anhydrous 
salt  will  be  formed. 

Since  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  of  copper  are  isomorphons,  or 
rather  since  the  metals  iron  and  copper  are  capable  of  replacing 
one  another  in  many  of  their  compounds,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  should  crystallize  together  to 
form  a  compound  which  may  contain  almost  any  proportion  of 
either  salt.  This  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  two  salts  was 
formerly  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  is  still  somewhat  used 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  old  receipts  for  dyeing.  In  a  similar 
way,  sulphate  of  copper  crystallizes  together  with  the  sulphates 
of  nickel,  cobalt,  sine,  and  magnesium. 

667.  Nitrate  of  Copper  (CuN^O,)  may  be  obtained  crystallised, 
by  allowing  the  blue  solution,  obtained  in  Exp.  37,  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  dry  air.  It  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  a 
salt  ready  to  give  up  oxygen  on  slight  provocation.  If  a  piece 
of  tin-foil  about  20  cm.  square  be  twisted  firmly  around  a  rather 
kffge  crystal  of  nitrate  of  copper,  then  pierced  in  several  places 
with  a  needle,  and  moistened  with  water,  or  with  a  few  drops  of 
common  spirits  of  wine,  a  powerful  reaction  will  soon  ensue.  The 
tin  will  be  oxidized,  at  the  expense  of  tiie  oxygen  of  the  nitrate 
of  copper,  much  heat  will  be  evolTed,  and  smoke,  or  even  flame, 
produced. 

668.  Acetates  of  Copper  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
upon  metallic  copper,  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  commonly 
called  verdigris.  Purified  verdigris  is  the  normal  acetate  of  cop- 
per ;  and  common  verdigris  is  a  hydrated  basic  acetate.  Yerdi- 
gris  is  usually  prepared  by  packing  plates  of  copper  between 
woollen  cloths  steeped  in  vinegar ;  but  sometimes,  in  wine -grow- 
ing countries,  the  refuse  of  the  wine-press  is  suffered  to  ferment 
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in  contact  with  the  copper  plates.  Ftom  time  to  time  the  ver- 
digris  IB  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  copper^  the  plate  of 
metal  being  again  and  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  aoetio  acid 
BO  long  as  any  of  it  remains. 

In  ordinazy  language,  the  term  yerdigris  is  ottesa  incorrectiy 
applied  to  the  green  coating  of  carbonate  of  copper,  which  forms 
upon  copper  long  exposed  to  damp  air,  or  to  the  rust  formed 
upon  copper  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  almost  any  add. 
A  compound  of  acetate  of  copper  and  arsenite  of  copper  conBti<- 
tutes  the  beautiful  and  yivid  green  color  known  as  Sohweinfort 
green. 

1CBB0I7BT* 

669.  Small  globules  of  metallic  mercury  aze  sometimes  found 
in  nature;  but  the  principal  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  sulphide 
(HgS),  called  cinnabar.  From  this  sulphide  the  metal  is  readily 
extracted,  by  diBtilling  a  mixture  of  it  and  quicklime,  or  iron- 
turnings,  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  sulphur  is  retained  by  the 
lime  or  iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  metallic  mercury  passes 
off  in  the  state  of  vapor  into  receivers  containing  water,  beneath 
whi<^  it  condenses  to  the  liquid  state. 

A  rougher  method  of  manufacture  is  to  heat  the  ooarsely 
broken  sulphide  on  a  perforated  brick  arch,  by  a  quick  fire  of 
brush- wood ;  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  kindled,  and,  by  its  com- 
bustion, maintains  the  heat  necessary  to  continue  the  distillatioii* 
The  liberated  mercury  is  condensed  in  wide  and  long  earthea 
pipes,  which  slope  first  down,  and  then  up. 

670.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  mercury  is  a 
brilliant,  mobile  liquid,  of  13*6  specific  gravity,  which  vaporises 
slowly,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  boils  at  about  360^. 
The  vapor- density  of  mercury  does  not  coincide  with  its  atomic 
weight.  As  is  the  case  with  the  metal  cadmium  (§  599),  the  atomic 
weight  of  mercury  is  the  weight  of  two  unit- volumes  of  its  vapor, 
and  is  therefore  double  the  vapor-density,  instead  of  identical 
with  it.  Into  the  product- volume  of  any  compound  of  mercury^ 
one  more  volume  is  condensed  than  would  be  contained  in  the 
product- volume  of  a  corresponding  compound  of  oxygen  or  sul- 
phur.    The  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  200,  and  two  unit- 
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▼olum'ee  of  its  vapor  weigh  200  times  as  much  as  one  nnit-Tolume 
of  hydrogen ;  its  vapor-density  should,  theoretically,  be  100 ;  and 
the  results  of  experiment  approximate  closely  to  this  number. 
(Compare  §  259.) 

When  cooled  to  —39^-4  mercury  freezes.  In  sdi^fying, 
liquid  mercury  contracts  considerably,  and  there  results  a  ductile 
metal  of  tin- white  color  and  granular  fracture,  which  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  Perfectly  pure  mercur}'  undei^oes  no  change  in 
air  or  in  oxygen  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  when 
shaken  about  in  the  gas  for  a  long  while  ;  but  if  mercury  con- 
taining traces  of  foreign  metals,  such,  for  example,  as  that  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  commerce,  be  exposed  to  the  air^  a  gray  pul- 
verulent coating  will,  after  a  while,  appear  upon  its  sm&ce. 
This  coating  is  composed  of  oxides  of  the  contaminating  metals 
mixed  with  finely  divided  metallic  mercury.  A  similar  gray 
powder  of  finely  divided  mercury  may  be  obtained  by  triturating 
mercury  with  sulphur,  tallow,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
or  simply  by  shaking  it  with  water  or  oil  of  turpentine.  When 
heated  in  the  air  to  temperatures  near  its  boiling-point,  even 
pure  mercury  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide 
(§  672).  Metallic  mercury  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  bro« 
mine,  iodine,  and  sulphur. 

Chlorhydric  acid  has  no  action  upon  mercury,  not  even  when 
it  is  hot  and  concentrated.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  scarcely 
any  action  upon  it ;  but  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts 
it  into  solid  sulphate  of  mercury,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved 
(Exp.  96).    Nitric  acid,  even  when  dilute,  dissolves  it  easily. 

Large  quantities  of  mercury  are  used  in  extracting  gold  and 
silver  from  their  ores,  for  silvering  mirrors,  and  in  the  process  of 
fire-gilding.  Preparations  of  mercury  are  employed  also  as  me- 
dicaments, and  for  various  purposes  in  the  useful  arts.  The 
fluidity  of  the  metal  makes  it  valuable  in  the  construction  of 
certain  philosophical  instruments,  of  which  the  thermometer  and 
barometer  are  familiar  examples. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury — a  black  dioxide,  and  the  red 
protoxide ;  each  of  these  oxides  unites  with  acids  to  form  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  salts. 

671.  Dioxide  of  Mercury  or  Mereurous  Oxide  (Hg^^O)  is  best 
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prepared  by  decomposing  one  of  its  salts,  calomel  for  example 
(§  674),  by  means  of  caustic  soda.  Though  a  rather  powerful 
base  when  in  combination,  it  decomposes  readily  when  in  the  free 
state,  mere  exposure  to  light  or  to  gentle  heat  being  sufficient  to 
decompose  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  red  oxide.  With 
acids  it  combines  readily,  with  formation  of  salts  of  the  dioxide 
of  mercury,  or  mercurous  salts  as  they  are  often  called. 

672.  Protoxide  of  Mercury  or  Mercwrio  Oxide  (HgO)  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  metallic  mercury  in  the  air  as  above  described, 
or,  better,  by  heating  nitrate  of  mercury  at  a  temperatnre  high 
enough  to  drive  off  oxides  of  nitrogen,  but  at  the  same  time  too  low 
to  decompose  the  oxide  of  mercury,  or,  again,  by  precipitating  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  mercury  by  means  of  a  caustic 
alkali.  As  obtainerl  by  the  first  two  methods,  it  is  a  compaoti 
granular,  almost  crystalline,  glistening  powder,  of  bright  brick- 
red  color ;  but  when  prepared  by  the  last  method  it  is,  when  dry, 
a  soft,  light-orange-colored  powder.  Yery  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  chemical  deportment  of  these  red  and  yellow  varieties 
of  the  oxide  have  been  noticed,  though  the  differences  are  hardly 
so  great  aj9  are  usually  found  between  the  isomeric  modifications  of 
other  substances.  The  precipitated  yellow  oxide  is,  for  example, 
more  readily  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  chlorine  than  the  red 
oxide.  The  red  oxide,  however,  is  the  substance  known  as  oxide 
of  mercury  in  commerce  and  the  laboratory. 

Considered  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  red  oxide  of  mercury  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  since  by  means  of  it  oxygen  may  be  derived 
directly  from  the  air  (§  12) ;  bat  it  neither  affords  the  gas 
cheaply,  nor  yields  an  abundant  supply.  Since  red  oxide  of 
mercury  contains  only  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  for  each  atom  of 
mercury,  and  since  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury  (200)  b  com- 
paratively high,  any  given  weight  of  the  oxide  can,  of  oonrse,  con- 
tain but  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen : — for 
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of  HgO.  of  0. 

Although  it  contains  so  small  a  proportion  of  oxygen,  compared 
with  the  nitrates  and  chlorates  commonly  employed  for  effecting 
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oxidation,  yet,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  np  its  oxygen, 
mercuric  oxide  is  still  an  oxidizing  agent  of  considerahle  power. 
If  a  small  portion  of  it  he  mixed  with  a  little  sulphur,  and  then 
heated,  the  mixture  will  explode ;  so,  too,  if  it  he  mixed  with  a 
small  fragment  of  phosphorus,  and  struck  with  a  hammer  upon 
an  anvil,  a  similar  explosion  will  ensue ;  the  violent  action  de- 
pends upon  rapid  oxidation  in  hoth  cases. 

Most  adds  unite  readily  with  oxide  of  mercury  to  form  salts, 
often  spoken  of  as  mercuric  salts.  Both  the  oxides  of  mercury 
are,  like  the  protoxide  of  lead  (§  575),  remarkahle  for  the  facility 
with  which  they  form  hasic  salts.  In  general,  the  compounds  of 
mercury  unite  with  one  another  readily  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  double  compounds  and  abnormal  basic  salts,  such  as  the  oxy- 
chlorides  .rHgO,HgCl„  and  the  chlorosulpbide  2HgS,HgCl,.  The 
properties  of  Rcveral  of  these  complex  substances  are  interesting ; 
but  none  of  them  fairly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  manual. 

673.  Dindphide  of  Mercury  (Hg,S)  is  a  compound  nearly  as 
unstable  as  the  dioxide ;  but  the  protostdphide  (HgS)  is  a  per- 
manent substance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts.  Arti- 
ficially prepared  for  use  afe  a  pigment,  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  vermilion.  It  is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury,  as  has  been 
already  stated  (§  669). 

674.  Mereurowi  Chloride  (HgCl),  commonly  called  caloimely  is 
extensively  used  as  a  medicament. 

It  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  metallic 
mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate  (§  675)  until  the  dichloiide  sub- 
limes, 

Hg  +  HgOl,  »  2Hg01, 

or  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  di- 
oxide of  mercury  and  common  salt, 

Hg^O^  +  2Na01  e  2Hg01  +  Na,S04. 

By  the  way  of  precipitation  it  may  be  made  by  mixing  together  solu- 
tions of  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  dioxide  of  mercury  :— 

HgaNjO,  +  2NaCl  =  2Hg01  +  Na,N,0^ 

In  place  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  used  in  the  first  method,  intimate 
mixtures  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  mercmy  and  common  salt,  or  of 
conunon  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  hibv  he  substituted. 
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Calomel  is  a  heavy  white  XK>wder,  which  volatilizes  at  tcmpe- 
ratares  below  redness  without  previous  fusion. 
The  vapor-density  of  calomel  is,  by  calculation,  117*75. 

Weight  of  one  atom,  or  two  unit-volumes^  of  mercury  .    200*00 
Weight  of  one  atom,  or  one  unit-volume,  of  chlorine     .      85-5 

Weight  of  two  unit-volumes  of  mercurous  chloride  .    .    235*5 
Weight  of  one  unit-volume  of  mercurous  chloride     .    .    1I7'75 

The  vapor-density  has  been  determined  by  experiment  at 
120*49.  By  slowly  cooling  its  vapor,  prismatic  crystals  of  calo- 
mel may  readily  be  obtained.  Unlike  metallic  mercuiy,  calomd 
does  not  volatilize  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  tasteless,  odor- 
less, and  as  good  as  insoluble  in  water.  Alkaline  lyes  decompose 
it  readily,  and  it  is  sUghtly  soluble  in  many  saline  solutions. 

675.  Mercuric  Chloride  (HgCl^),  better  known  by  the  name 
corrosive  sublimate,  may  be  prepared  by  burning  mercuiy  in  an 
excess  of  chlorine  gas,  by  dissolving  protoxide  of  mercury  in 
chlorhydric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  metallic  mercury  in  aqua  regia, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

In  practice,  it  is  commonly  prepared  by  sublimation^  by  carefully 
heating  an  iatimate  mixture  of  sulphate  of  mercuiy  and  common 
lalt^- 

HgS04  +  2NaCl  =  HgOl,  +  Na^SO^. 

Another  method  is,  to  add  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  to  a  strong 
ooiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  dioxide  of  mercury,  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  and  to  subsequently  boil  this  precipitate  with  a  quan- 
tity of  chlorhydric  acid  equal  to  that  used  in  preparing  it : — 

HgNO,  +  2H01  «  HgOl,  +  H,0  +  NO,. 

Beautiful  crystals  of  mercuric  chloride  will  be  deposited  as  the  hot 
solution  cools. 

676.  Mercuric  chloride  commonly  oooars  in  commerce,  in  trans- 
lucent crystalline  masses ;  but  crystab  of  it  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained, by  careful  sublimation,  as  well  as  by  slowly  cooling  hot 
solutions.  It  melts  at  about  265^,  forming  a  colorless  liquid 
which  boils  at  293^ ;  the  fumes  are  acrid,  and,  like  the  salt  itself, 
exceedingly  poisonous. 

The  vapor-density  of  corrosive  Biiblimate  is,  bf  ealculation, 
135. 
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Weight  of  one  fttom,  or  two  imit-volumes,  of  mercnxy    •    •    200 
Weight  of  two  atoms,  or  two  unit-yolumes  of  chlorine  •      •    70 

Weight  of  two  unit-yolumes  of  mercuzic  chloride  •  •  •  •  270 
Weight  of  una  unit-yolome  of  mercuric  chloride  ....  136 
The  best  experiments  assign  to  the  yapor  of  the  salt  the  den- 
sity of  141.  Mercuric  chloride  is  rather  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  it  unites  to  form  salts 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  These  double  salts  are  so 
numerous  and  well  defined,  that  they  are  regarded  as  chlorine 
salts  comparable  with  the  sulphur  salts  (§  340)  and  the  oxygen 
salts.  In  this  yiew,  protochloride  of  mercury  would  be  called 
chloromercuric  acid,  and  its  compounds  with  the  alkalies  chloro- 
mercurates.  The  compound  NaCl,HgGl,,  for  example,  would  be 
called  chloromercurate  of  sodium,  and  the  compound  NaCl,2HgCl, 
the  bichloromercurate.  Corresponding  double  chlorine  salts  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  of  platinum  with 
the  chlorides  of  other  metals  and  compound  radicals,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel. 

677.  Mercuric  chloride  unites  with  many  organic  substances  to 
form  compounds  insoluble  in  water  and  imputrescible.  It  coa- 
gulates albumen,  for  example,  and  the  more  perishable  portions 
of  wood ;  hence  the  employment  of  raw  whites  of  eggs  as  an 
antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosiye  sublimate,  and  the  use 
of  the  mercury  salt  for  preserving  wood, — a  purpose  for  which  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  largely  employed  were  it  not  for  its  high 
cost.  Collections  of  dried  plants,  and  of  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  are  preserved  both  from  decay  and  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  by  brushing  over  them  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  alcohol. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  compound  of  albumen  and  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  though  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  albumen. 

Mercurous  and  mercuric  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  and  cya- 
nides are,  in  general,  analogous  to  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
Mercuric  iodide  undergoes  remarkable  changes  of  color  when 
heated  or  subjected  to  friction. 

j&zp.  866. — ^Dissolve  half  a  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  also  dissolve  0*4  of  a  gramme  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  a  little  water,  and  mix  the  two  solntions.    Collect  upon  a  filter  the 
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beautiful  red  precipitate  which  is  formed,  wash  it  carefully  with  water 
and  drj  it  in  the  air.  Place  a  portion  of  the  dry  red  powder  in  a  por- 
celain capsule ;  invert  over  the  capsule  a  small  glass  funnel,  and  heat 
the  capsule  moderately  upon  a  sand-bath ;  the  iodide  will  melt^  sublime, 
and  finally  be  deposited  upon  the  cold  walls  of  the  funnel  in  yellow 
crystals.  On  rubbing  these  crystals  with  a  g^ass  rod,  their  color  will 
change  again  to  red.  Indeed  the  change  of  ccdor  often  occurs  of  itself 
as  the  crystals  cool,  without  friction.  The  composition  of  the  iodide  is 
neither  changed  by  the  sublimation  nor  by  the  friction ;  the  change  of 
color  is  due  to  a  change  of  crystalline  form — mercuric  iodide  being  di- 
morphous, and  exhibiting  a  red  color  in  its  octahedral  form,  and  a  yellow 
color  when  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms. , 

The  change  of  coloration  may  be  shown  in  another  way,  by  dissol- 
ving some  of  the  precipitated  iodide  in  alcohol  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  colorless  and  appears  to  contain  the  yellow  modification  of  the 
iodide ;  on  pouring  it  into  water,  iodide  of  mercury  is  precipitated  as  a 
yellow  powder,  which  soon  changes  to  red. 

678.  Stdphaiei  of  Mercury, — ^There  is  a  sparingly  soluble  sul- 
phate of  dioxide  of  mercury  (Hg^SOJ,  a  normal  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide  (HgSO^),  and  a  basic  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  (of  com- 
position SHgOySO,).  Normal  mercuric  sulphate  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  metcdlic  mercury  in  an  excess  of  boiling  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  the 
material  from  which  many  other  compounds  of  mercury  are  de- 
rived. It  is  decomposed  by  water;  an  insoluble  trisulphate  is 
thrown  down,  while  but  a  small  proportion  of  mercury  remains 
dissolved  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed. 

679.  Nitrates  of  Mercury  are  numerous.  There  are  at  least 
four  nitrates  of  the  dioxide,  and  as  many  of  the  protoxide  namely 
the  normal  salts  and  three  basic  salts  in  either  case.  Both  of  the 
normal  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  commonly  kept  in  the 
laboratory  as  examples  of  the  mercury  salts.  The  nitrate  of  the 
dioxide  is  prepared  by  digesting  an  excess  of  metallic  mercury  in 
cold  moderately  strong  nitric  acid.  The  solution  should  be  kept 
in  closed  bottles  containing  a  few  globules  of  metallic  mercury. 
The  nitrate  of  the  protoxide  may  be  readily  obtained  by  dissolving 
red  oxide  of  mercury  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

680.  Amalgams. — Mercury  unites  with  most  of  the  other 
metals,  forming  alloys,  many  of  which  are  pasty,  or  liquid  when 
the  proportion  of  mercury  contained  in  them  is  laige.     These 
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alloyB  are  commonly  called  amalgams,  in  oontradistixiotioii  to  the 
ordinary  solid  alloys  of  the  other  metab,  in  which  mercury  has 
no  place.  The  liquid  amalgams  are  true  solutions  of  other  metals, 
or  of  solid  amalgams,  in  the  fluid  mercury.  The  so-called  silver- 
ing of  mirrors  is  an  amalgam  of  tin. 

Mercury  may  be  detected  in  almost-  any  soluble  salt  of  the 
element  by  introducing  into  a  solution  of  the  salt  a  piece  of  clean 
eopper. 

JBxp,  356.— Place  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  either  of  the  nitrates  or 
chlorides  of  mercury  upon  a  clean  copper  coin  and  rub  the  liquid  oyer 
its  surface.  A  white  coating  of  metallio  mercury  will  be  deposited 
upon  the  metaL 

681.  Copper  and  meroury  are  classed  together  partly  because 
of  certain  resemblances  between  the  two  metals,  but  also  because 
neither  of  them  falls  naturally  into  either  of  the  other  groups  of 
elements.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  are  not  readily  acted  upon 
by  air,  excepting  at  high  temperatures,  that  they  do  not  decom- 
pose water  at  any  temperature^  and  that  they  both  form  two  sa- 
Hflable  oxides,  and  two  chlorides  of  analogous  composition.  They 
are  both  acted  upon  in  the  same  way  by  nitric  and  by  sulphuric 
adds,  the  add  being  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation^ 
while  the  metal  is  dissolved,  as  has  been  seen  in  Exp.  96.  As 
the  formulaB  of  their  compounds  have  doubtless  already  suggested, 
mercury  and  copper  are  univalent*  like  the  alkali-metals,  in  the 
mercurous  and  cuprous  compounds,  but  bivalent  in  the  mercuric 
and  cupiio  compounds. 
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TITAKIXTH — TIW. 
TITANIUM* 

682.  This  comparatively  rare  metal  is  found  in  several  mine- 
rals, such  as  rutile  and  titaniferous  iron,  in  the  condition  of  titanic 
add,  TiO,.    None  of  its  compounds  are  employed  in  the  arts,  and 
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the  element  itself  is  here  mentioned  mainly  on  aooount  of  the  aiui- 
logics  which  it  bears  to  tin.  Titanic  acid  is  isomorphoos  with  stan- 
nic add  (§  685),  and  resembles  it  closely  in  its  chemical  deport* 
ment.  Sesqnioxide  of  titanium,  Ti^O,^  corresponds  to  sesquiozide 
of  tin,  Sn^^O,  (§  685) ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  stannate  of  tin,  6nO,SnO^,  the  titanium  compoimd 
may  be  considered  a  titanate  of  titanium,  TiO,TiO,. 

The  bisulphide  of  titanium,  and  the  bichloride,  bibromide,  and 
bifluoride,  correspond  in  like  manner  to  the  tin  compounds. 

xnr* 

683.  Though  by  no  means  widely  diffused  in  nature,  and  thongh 
ores  of  it  occur  in  but  few  localities,  tin  is  one  of  the  metab  which 
haye  longest  been  known  to  man.  The  fact  admits,  however,  of* 
ready  explanation ;  for  the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  ores  is  high,  and 
the  metal  is  easily  reduced  firom  them  by  simple  heating  with 
charooal.  From  the  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  many  of  these 
ores,  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  it  is  evident  that  their  great  wes^ 
would  be  likely  to  attract  attention,  and  that  their  behavior  to- 
wards fire  would  soon  be  noticed.  The  simplest  possible  metal- 
lui^cal  operation,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  suggest  itself  to 
savage  men,  is  the  heating  of  a  heavy  stone  in  a  wood  fire. 

The  principal  ore  of  tin  Lb  the  binoxide,  called  tin-stone.  In 
order  to  extract  the  metal  from  it,  the  tin-stone  is  mixed  with 
powdered  coal  and  heated  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  in  a  reducing  flame.  The  reduced  metal  melts  readily^ 
and  is  then  run  out  of  the  furnace  into  iron  moulds.  Tin  is  a 
lustrous  white  metal,  soft,  midleable  and  ductile,  though  not  very 
tenacious.  Its  ductility  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature ;  at 
100^  the  metal  may  be  drawn  into  thin  wire,  but  at  200^  it  is  very 
brittle.  When  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent,  it  emits  a  peculiar  crackling 
sound,  and  if  the  bending  be  repeated,  the  metal  becomes  de- 
cidedly warm.  These  phenomena  appear  to  depend  on  the 
disturbance  of  interlaced  crystals  contained  in  the  bar,  and  upon 
the  ftiction  of  these  crystals  one  against  the  other.  Tin  alwa3^ 
exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  assume  crystalline  form  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition.  Upon  this  peculiarity  is 
founded  a  method  of  ornamenting  tinned  iron. 
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Exp.  357. — ^Heat  a  piece  of  oommon  tinned  iron  over  iihe  gas-lamp 
ontil  the  tin  has  melted,  thrust  the  plate  into  cold  water  in  order  that 
the  tin  may  harden  qoickly,  then  remoye  the  smooth  surfi&^  of  the 
metal  hy  rubhing  it  first  with  a  bit  of  paper  moistened  with  dilute 
aqua  regia,  and  then  with  paper  wet  with  soda-lye.  By  this  treatment 
there  will  soon  be  laid  bare  a  new  surface  covered  with  beautiful  crys- 
talline figures,  like  frost  upon  a  window-pane.  The  plate  should  then 
be  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  dried  quickly,  and  covered  with 
0ome  transparent  varnish. 

The  same  crystalline  structnre  can  be  brought  out,  though  less  con- 
spicuously, by  removing  the  outside  polished  surface  of  almost  any 
piece  of  tin  plate  by  means  of  warm  dilute  aqua  regioy  without  fiist 
heating  the  plate  as  in  this  experiment 

Tin  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no 
matter  whether  the  air  be  moist  or  dry ;  but  when  strongly  heated 
it  oxidizes  rapidly,  and  even  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  light. 
The  spedflo  gravity  of  tin  is  about  7*3 ;  its  atomic  weight  is  118. 
It  melts  at  about  230° — at  a  lower  temperature  than  any  of  the 
other  common  metals.  *At  very  high  temperatures  it  is  slightly 
volatile. 

On  aoooont  of  its  brilliant  lustre,  and  its  power  of  resisting 
atmospheric  action,  tin  is  largely  employed  for  coating  other 
metals, — copper,  for  example,  as  in  ordinary  pins,  cooking- vessels, 
and  bath-tubs — and  iron,  as  in  common  sheet-tin,  of  which  the 
so-called  tin  ware  is  manufactured. 

Exp,  868. — Thoroughly  clean  the  surface  of  a  copper  coin,  or  of  a 
small  piece  of  sheet-copper,  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  place 
the  copper  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  melt  upon  it  a  bit  of  tin  as  lai^  as 
a  pea.  Rub  the  melted  tin  over  the  copper  with  a  rag.  It  wiU  not 
adhere  to  the  copper  \  i<ois  although  the  la^r  was  onoe  carefully  cleaned, 
it  afterwards  became  coated  with  oxide  of  copper  in  such  manner  that 
the  tin  could  not  come  in  contact  with  the  metaL 

Bepeat  the  experiment  as  before ;  but  when  the  tin  has  melted,  strew 
over  the  copper  some  finely  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium.  On  now 
rubbing  the  tin  against  the  copper,  the  two  metals  will  adhere  firmly. 
The  chlorine  of  tibe  chloride  of  ammonium  unites  with  the  copper  of 
the  oxide  of  copper  to  form  fusible,  volatile  chloride  of  copper,  while 
ammonia  and  water  are  set  free,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  odor.  The 
excess  of  tin  should  be  wiped  off  witk  a  rag,  so  that  a  smooth  surface 
may  be  left  upon  the  coxa* 
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When  in  contact  with  dilate  acidB,  or  with  alkalies,  tin  dowly 
aheorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  goes  into  solution.  Of  the 
strong  acids,  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  yiolently,  with  formation  of 
insoluble  hydrated  binoxide  of  tin ;  a  certain  amount  of  water  is 
decomposed  as  well  as  the  nitric  acid,  in  this  ipeaction,  and  some 
nitrate  of  ammonium  is  formed ;  the  ammonium  comes  from  Ihe 
union  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  the  deoxidised  water 
and  nitric  acid  (see  §  92).  Hot  concentrated  chlorhydiic  acid  gra- 
dually dissolves  tin,  and  gives  off  hydrogen.  Boiling  oonoentrated 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  tin,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous add ;  but  dilute  sulphiuic  acid  has  no  action  upon  it  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  When  heated  with  concentrated  soda 
or  potash  lye,  tin  slowly  diBsolves,  with  formation  of  soluble  stan- 
nate  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  and  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

There  are  two  prominent  oxides  of  tin,  a  protoxide  and  a  bi- 
oxide,  besides  intermediate  oxides  compounded  of  these  two« 
The  binoxide  occurs,  moreover,  in  oombination,  in  different  iscH 
meric  modifications. 

684.  Protoande  of  Tin  (SnO)  may  be  obtained  as  a  Uack 
powder  by  heating  its  hydrate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonio  add 
or  other  inert  gas.  The  hydrated  protoxide  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  tin  in  chlot^ 
hydric  add ;  the  hydrate  is  thrown  down  as  an  insoluble  predpi- 
tate  while  carbonic  acid  escapes: — 

SnCl,  +  Na^CO,  +  H,0  =  8nH,0,  +  2NaCfl  +  CO^ 

The  hydrate  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  when  moists 
but  Is  tolerably  permanent  when  dry.  The  anhydrous  oxide 
undergoes  no  change  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  wh«i 
touched  with  a  glowing  coal,  it  takes  fixe  and  bums  vividly, 
being  converted  into  the  binoxide.  The  hydrate  also  bums  in 
the  same  way  when  lighted.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  anhy- 
drous oxide  is  more  readily  soluble  in  adds  than  the  hydrate; 
but  in  alkaline  lyes  only  the  hydrate  is  soluble.  Most  of  the 
salts  of  protoxide  of  tin  greedily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
from  many  oxygenated  substances.  They  are  much  employed  as 
reducing  agents. 

Exp.  860. — ^To  6  or  6  e.  e.  of  a  solution  of  eorrosivs  sublimate  add 
a  few  drops  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  heat  the  mixtuxe;  a  gof 
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powder  will  tepantte;  it  is  metallie  mercury,  very  finely  dmded, 
which  has  been  reduced  from  the  mercuiic  cfalorida  The  powder 
boiled  with  chlorhydric  add  agglomerates  into  yisible  globules :— » 

HgOlt  +  SnCl,  »  SnCl«  +  Hg. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  has  abstracted  the  chlorine  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  mercury. 

685.  Binoxide  of  Tin,  or  Stannic  Aeid  (SnO,). — This  oxide 
occurs  in  nature  as  the  principal  ore  of  tin,  as  has  been  stated  in 
§  683,  and  may  readily  be  prepared  artificially  by  rotisting  the 
metal  in  a  frree  current  of  air,  or  by  igniting  hydrated  binoxide  of 
tin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  in  general 
18  not  readily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents.  When  fused  with 
caustic  soda,  however,  it  combines  with  it  to  form  a  soluble  com- 
pound, like  the  hydrated  oxides  of  phosphorus  and  antimony, 
hydrated  binoxide  of  tin  (SnH^O,)  is  remarkable  for  the  difi^erent 
chemical  properties  it  exhibits  when  prepared  in  different  ways. 
As  obtained  by  heating  metallic  tin  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  some  acids,  and  dissolves  only 
with  difficulty  in  others.  The  hydrate  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  solutions  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
is  very  readily  soluble  in  acids.  By  ignition,  the  soluble  hydrate 
is  converted  into  insoluble  anhydrous  oxide  of  tin. 

The  difibrence  in  chemical  behavior  above  mentioned  is  not 
confined  to  the  hydrates  alone,  it  exists  as  well  in  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  hydrates  with  other  substances, 
both  acids  and  bases ;  hence  the  names  stannic  add,  applied  to 
the  soluble  hydrate,  and  metastannic  acid,  applied  to  the  in- 
soluble modification.  The  generic  terms  stannate  and  meta- 
stannate  applied  to  the  compounds  of  these  two  varieties  of  the 
oxide  are  employed  predsely  as  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  and 
antimonio  adds  (§§  293,  852).  Both  modifications  are  soluble 
in  alkaline  lyes,  but  the  one  representing  metastannic  acid  is  far 
less  readily  soluble  than  the  other. 

The  stannates  of  the  alkali-metals,  sodium  and  potassium, 
crystallize  readily  from  their  aqueous  solutions ;  but  the  corre- 
sponding metastannates  do  not  crystallize,  they  are  insoluble  in 
saline  solutions,  and  may  be  precipitated  as  gelatinous  masses  by 
adding  almost  any  neutral  salt  of  an  alkali-metal  to  their  aqueous 
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Bolutions.  Among  the  stannateB,  that  of  tin  (SnO^SnO^KSn^O,) 
is  worthy  of  mention,  flince  it  is  often  described  as  the  sesqni- 
ozide  of  tin.  Stannate  of  sodinm  is  somewhat  extenaiTely  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  of  monsselines-de-laine. 

A  good  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  grannlated  tm,  or 
scraps  of  tinned  iron,  in  a  solution  of  litharge  in  an  excess  of 
caustic  soda: — 

Bn  +  Na^P^O,  —  Na^SnO,  +  2Pb. 

Or  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda,  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  metallic  tin 
may  be  melted  in  an  iron  kettle,  a  certain  portion  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  of  stannate  of  sodium,  from  a  previous  fusion,  being 
added  to  the  mixture  ia  order  to  mitigate  the  foroe  of  the 
reaction. 

686.  The  Sulphides  of  Tin  (SnS,  Sn,S,,  and  SnS.)  correspond 
to  the  oxides.  The  protosulphide  (SnS)  is  precipitated  as  a  daik- 
brown  powder  when  sulphydric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  protoxide  of  tin.  The  bisulphide  (SnS,)  when  prepared  in 
the  dry  way  is  a  beautiful  yellow  compound,  known  as  mosaic 
gold,  or  bronze  powder,  and  is  somewhat  employed  in  decorative 
painting. 

Exp.  860. — ^Prepare  a  quantity  of  tin  amalgam  by  heating  together 
in  a  glass  flHsk  12  grms.  of  granulated  tin  and  6  grms.  of  mereuy. 
Bub  the  amalgam  in  a  porcelain  mortar  together  with  7  grms.  of 
sulphur  and  6  grms.  of  chloride  of  ammonium  until  the  different  in- 
gredients have  been  thoroughly  incorpornted  one  with  the  other. 
Place  the  mixture  in  a  small,  long-necked,  glass  flask,  end  slowly 
heat  it  to  low  redness  upon  a  sand-bath.  After  an  hour  or  two  there 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask  a  quantity  of  bisulphide  of 
tin,  in  the  condition  of  soft,  beautiful,  golden-yellow  powder,  of  flaky 
texture,  while  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  there  will  be  found  a  deposit  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  contaminated  with  sulphur,  sulphide  of  mc^ 
cury,  and  protochloride  of  tin. 

Listead  of  the  amalgam  and  the  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients 
as  given  above,  there  may  be  heated  in  the  flask  an  intimate  mixture 
of  2  grms.  of  diy  protosulphide  of  tin,  half  a  gim.  of  sulphur,  sod 
1  grm.  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  part  played  by  the  chloride  of  ammonium  in  tiiese  experiments 
IS  not  well  understood ;  it  is  known  only  that  the  presence  of  this  salt 
promotes  the  formation  of  a  brilliant  golden-colored  product,  though 
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there  is  no  evidenoe  that  the  chloride  either  undergoes  or  produces 
any  chemical  change.  It  Ib  by  no  means  improbable,  howerer,  that 
by  volatilising  at  the  right  moment  the  chloride  of  ammonium  may 
80  moderate  the  heat  engendered  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphur 
and  the  tin  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  prevented  from 
zeaching  a  point  at  which  the  bisulphide  would  be  decomposed. 

The  Ohioridea  of  Tin  are  perhaps  more  important  than  any 
other  compounds  of  the  metal. 

687.  Protoehhride  of  Tin  (Snd^)  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
granulated  tin  in  boiling  concentrated  chlorhydric  add.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize,  prismatic 
^hydrated  needles  are  obtained  of  the  composition  SnCl,-|-2H20. 
These  crystals  are  largely  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
under  the  name  of  tin-scdt,  Protochloride  of  tin,  whether  in  the 
condition  of  crystals  or  in  solution,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  tin,  and 
an  insoluble  ozychloride.  It  must  therefore  be  kept  in  tight 
packages.  The  pure  salt  is  completely  soluble  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water;  but  when  this  solution  is  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  decomposes ;  a  highly  acid  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin  in  chlorhydric  acid  remains  in  solution,  while  a 
precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  tin  (SnO,SnCl,+ 2H2O)  subsides. 

Protochloride  of  tin  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  as  has  been 
fdiown  in  Exp.  359 ;  it  combines  readily  either  with  oxygen  or 
with  chlorine,  and  is  frequently  employed  to  remove  these  ele- 
ments from  their  compounds.  By  means  of  it,  the  oxides  or 
chlorides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  gold,  silver,  or  mercury  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
and  of  protoxide  of  copper,  may  be  reduced  to  the  degree  of 
protoxide  and  of  dioxide  respectively,  while  acids  such  as  chro- 
mic and  manganic  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  basic  oxides. 
Sulphurous  acid  is  reduced  by  it  in  such  wise  that  a  precipitate 
of  sulphide  of  tin  is  formed,  when  solutions  of  protochloride  of 
tin  and  of  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed ;  it  converts  blue  indigo  to 
white  indigo,  and  is  capable  of  abstracting  oxygen  from  a  host  of 
other  substances. 

At  the  temperature  of  100^,  all  the  water  may  be  expelled 
from  the  crystallized  salt;  but  some  of  the  chlorhydric  acid  is 
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liable  to  go  off  at  the  same  time,  bo  tliat  it  is  not  easy  in  tiiis 
way  to  obtain  the  anhydrous  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  A  better 
way  of  obtaining  the  anhydrous  salt  is  to  heat  together  equal 
weights  of  finely  divided  tin  and  oorrosiye  sublimate: — 

HgCl,  +  8n  =  SnCl,  +  Hg. 
The  dry  chloride  of  tin  remains  as  a  residue,  while  metallio 
mercury  goes  off.    The  anhydrous  salt  may  itself  be  diatilled  at 
a  fiill  red  heat. 

Protochloride  of  tin  unites  with  many  of  the  metallic  chlorides 
taform  double  compounds,  which  may  be  called  chlorostannites. 

688.  Bichloride  of  Tin  (Snd^). — ^When  anhydrous,  this  com- 
pound is  a  fuming,  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  of  2*7  specific  gravity. 
It  does  not  solidify  at  ^20^,  but  boilB  at  115^.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  water,  and,  after  a  while,  hydrated 
crystals  are  formed.  When  mixed  with  about  one-third  its 
weight  of  water,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  hydrated  crystals, 
much  heat  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  These  crystals  are 
readily  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  but  when  treated 
with  much  water  they  decompose,  h3^ated  binoxide  of  tin  is 
precipitated,  and  free  chlorhydric  acid  passes  into  solution. 

In  order  to  prepare  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin,  chlorine  gas 
may  be  passed  over  hot  chloride  of  tin,  or  melted  metallic  tin ; 
or  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  tin  filings  and  4  or  5  parts 
of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  distilled  in  a  retort.  The  hydrated 
bichloride  and  in  general  all  solutions  of  the  Inchloride  are  ob- 
tained, either  by  dissolving  tin  in  dilute  aqua  regia,  by  passing 
dilorine  into  solutions  of  protochloride  of  tin,  or  by  heating  the 
protochloride  with  chlorhydric  acid  to  which  a  little  nitric  add 
has  been  added.  The  anhydrous  salt  may  be  prepared  from  the 
hydrate,  by  distilling  the  latter  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  retains  the  water. 

lake  the  protochloride,  bichloride  of  tin  is  largely  employed  in 
dyeing.  It  combines  also  with  the  alkaline  and  other  chlorides 
to  form  salts,  known  as  chlorostannates.  The  substance  called 
pink  salt,  in  commerce,  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pink  colon 
upon  calicoes,  is  a  chlorostannate  of  ammonium,  2NH^Gl,SnGl^. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  salts  of  tin,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned  here. 
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689.  The  alloys  of  tin  are  important.  The  composition  of 
bronxe,  bell-metal,  &o.  has  been  already  mentioned  nnder  copper 
(§  669),  that  of  stereotype-metal  nnder  antimony  (§  348),  and 
ttiat  of  tin  amalgam  nnder  mercury  (§  680).  Of  the  other  alloys 
of  tin,  those  formed  by  its  union  with  lead  are  most  remarkable. 
Plumber^  solder  consists  commonly  of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin, 
though  some  kinds  of  it  contain  only  one-third  their  weight  of 
lead,  and  others  only  one-third  their  weight  of  tin.  PewUr  is 
composed  of  tin,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  lead. 

690.  With  tin  and  titanium  may  be  classed  the  two  exceed- 
ingly rare  metals  Columbinm  (niobinm)  and  Tantalum.  The 
principal  source  of  columbinm  is  the  rare  American  mineral 
oolumbite.  Tantalum  is  procured  from  the  Scandinavian  mineral 
tantalite.  The  four  metals  form  binozides  and  volatile  chlorides 
eontaining  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  are  therefore  sometimes 
quadrivalent.  In  this  respect  the  tin  group  differs  from  all  the 
groups  heretofore  studied,  excepting  the  group  composed  of 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  Tin  and  titanium  have  a  like  mode 
of  occurrence  in  nature. 
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MOLTBDXinTX — ^TAVAniUX — lUireBTBV. 

XOLTBDEHTJII. 

691.  This  rare  element  is  generally  found  in  nature  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  as  bisulphide  of  molybdenum.  This  bi- 
sulphide is  a  mineral  closely  resembling  graphite  and  galena  in 
appearance.  The  name  molybdenum  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  sometimes  applied  to  galena.  Molybdenum  is  a  white 
metal  almost  as  lustrous  as  silvery  of  specific  gravity  8*6.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  96. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  molybdenum— «  protoxide  (MoO) 
and  a  binoxide  (MoO,),  both  acting  as  bases,  and  a  teroxide 
(MoO,),  which  is  a  strong  add  known  as  molybdic  add.    Molyb- 
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date  of  ammoninm  h  a  salt  mneh  Talned  by  tiie  aaalyBty  rinoe  by 
means  of  its  Bolution  very  small  quantities  uf  phosphoric  add  may 
be  detected ;  a  double  compound  of  molybdate  and  phosphate  of 
ammonium  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  crystalline  pirecipitate. 

▼AKABIUH. 

692.  Yanadium  is  a  metal  somewhat  resembling  mdybdonum 
on  the  one  hand,  and  having  certain  analogies  with  chromium 
upon  the  other.  It  appears  to  be  related  to  the  members  of  the 
nitrogen  group  also.  Though  seldom  found  in  large  masses, 
it  appears  to  'be  rather  widely  diffused  in  nature^  traces  of  it 
often  accompanying  the  ores  of  iron,  for  example.  It  has  four 
oxides,  viz.,  V,  O,—  Vj  O,— Vj  O4  and  V,  O^  The  last  acts 
as  an  acid  and  forms  salts  by  combining  with  bases.  The 
atomic  weight  of  vanadium  is  51.8. 

TUnesTxir. 

693.  The  element  tungsten  is  far  less  rare  than  Ae  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  now  under  discussion.  It  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  combination  with  oxygen,  iron,  and  manganese, 
in  the  mineral  wolfram,  whence  the  Latin  name  of  the  element 
wolframium,  and  the  symbol  W.  The  mineral  scheelite  also  con- 
tains tungsten,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  calcium.  MetalHc 
tungsten  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen 
gas  at  a  bright-red  heat,  or  by  charcoal  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  a 
hard  iron-gray  metal,  of  specific  gravity  17*6,  and  very  refractoiy. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  184.  The  metal  has  been  employed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  preparation  of  steel ;  a  small  quantity  of  it 
added  to  steel  has  been  found  to  greatly  increase  the  hardness 
of  the  steel,  and  to  impart  to  it  other  valuable  properties. 

694.  There  are  two  oxides  of  tungsten: — a  binoxide  (WO,), 
which  does  not  unite  with  adds  to  form  salts,  but  acts  rather  as 
an  acid ;  and  a  teroxide  (WO,)  called  tungstio  acid«  Tungstie 
acid  by  uniting  with  bases  forms  a  large  number  of  salts,  many 
of  which  are  of  very  complex  composition.  The  most  important 
ore  of  tungsten,  wol&am,  is  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of 
the  tungstates  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese.  /The 
general  formula  of  the  mineral  may  be  written  RO,  WO,,  in  which 
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B  stands  for  either  iron  or  maDganese ;  but  there  are  nerertbeleBB 
two  special  varieties  of  the  mineral,  one  tending  to  correspond 
with  the  formula  2(FeO,WO,),  3(MnO,WO,),  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  iron  to  manganese  are  as  2  to  8,  and  the  other  to  the 
formula  4(FeO,WO,);  MnO^WO,,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  iron 
to  the  manganese  is  as  4  to  1.  The  first  variety,  richer  in  man- 
ganese, is  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  variety  rich  in  iron* 
But,  since  the  atomio  weights  of  iron  and  of  manganese  are  nearly 
equal,  the  proportion  of  tongstio  add  is  almost  absolutely  the 
same  in  both  varieties  of  the  mineral.  Wolfram  is  a  very  heavy 
mineral,  its  specific  gravity  being  as  high  as  7*3.  Indeed  the 
name  tungsten  la  derived  from  Swedish  words  meaning  heavy 
stone. 

Tungstate  of  sodium  has  been  employed  to  a  small  extent  for  the 
purpoee  of  rendering  cotton  and  linen  uninflammable.  If  a  weak 
solution  of  the  tungstate  be  added  to  the  starch  employed  to  stifien 
light  fabrics,  the  doth  therewith  impregnated  may  be  exposed  to 
fire  without  inflaming ;  it  will  simply  be  slowly  charred. 

The  compounds  of  tungsten  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
molybdenum.  The  metal  resembles  both  molybdenum  and  vana- 
dium in  forming  an  add  teroxide,  a  binoxide,  and  a  volatile  ter- 
ohloride.  like  molybdenum  and  vanadium,  it  decomposes  water 
at  high  temperatures.  » 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OOLD    AKD    PLATIKim. 
eOLD. 

695.  Though  generally  found  only  in  small  quantities,  gold  is 
very  widdy  diifused  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Traces  of  it 
may  be  found  beneath  the  sandy  beds  of  most  rivers,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  in  tbe  soils  resulting 
from  their  decompodtion.  Many  varieties  of  iron  pyrites,  in  par^ 
ticnlar,  contain  appredable  quantities  of  gold,  and  silver  is  never 
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found  in  natore  altogether  free  from  it.  It  occtm  in  the  lead 
and  copper  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  ores  from  which  these 
metals  are  derived  and  in  many  of  the  salts  obtained  from  them, 
and  has  been  detected  in  various  other  metals ;  it  is,  in  short, 
almost  everjrwhere.  The  chief  source  of  the  metal  as  an  article 
of  commerce  is  native  gold ;  this  is  sometimes  found  in  a  condition 
of  purity,  but  is  usually  alloyed  with  more  or  less  silver.  It  is 
eoUeoted,  either  directly  by  mechanically  washing  away  the 
lighter  substances  with  which  it  is  assodated,  or,  in  the  case  of 
poorer  ores,  the  gold  is  dissolved  out  chemically  by  means  of 
quicksilver,  and  is  subsequently  recovered  from  the  amalgam  by 
filtration  and  distillation. 

The  separation  of  gold  from  the  rocks  and  sands  in  which  it 
occurs  is  a  process  attended  with  much  labor ;  hence  gold  is  one 
of  the  costliest  of  metals.  The  price  of  a  gramme  of  gold  is  about 
sixteen  times  that  of  a  gramme  of  silver,  and  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  a  gramme  of  platinum. 

696.  Pure  gold  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  malleable  of 
the  metals,  and  as  being  the  only  metal  of  a  decided  yellow  color; 
also  for  its  softness,  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  lead.  It 
has,  however,  much  tenacity,  and  may  be  drawn  into  extremely 
fine  wire ;  1  grm.  of  gold  can  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  3  kilo- 
metres of  xrire.  The  metal  can  be  beaten  into  leaves  which  are 
not  more  than  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  millimetre  thick.  Yeiy 
thin  leaves  of  gold  are  transparent,  transmitting  a  green  polarized 
light. 

Next  to  platinum,  gold  is  the  heaviest  of  ihe  ordinary  metals ; 
its  specific  gravity  varies  from  19*26  to  19*37,  according  as  it 
has  been -more  or  less  compressed.  Its  atomic  weight  is  196. 
It  melts  somewhat  less  readily  than  copper  or  silver,  at  a  tem- 
perature estimated  to  lie  between  1200^  and  1250^.  Its  power 
of  conducting  heat  and  electricity  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
silver.  It  is  not  volatile  to  any  great  extent  at  the  melting  tem- 
perature ;  but  at  higher  temperatures,  such  as  it  is  subjected  to 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  melting  and  refining,  the  metal  wastes 
considerably ;  and  at  the  temperature  obtained  by  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blowpipe  the  metal  goes  off  as  a  thick  vapor. 

697.  In  the  air,  gold  undergoes  no  change  at  temperatures 
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lower  tban  its  melting-point ;  and  upon  this  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  beautiful  color  and  lustre  of  the  metal,  and  its 
oomparatiye  rarity,  its  principal  uses  depend. 

On  account  of  this  indestructibility,  gold  was  regarded  by  the 
earlier  chenusts  as  the  king  of  metals ;  together  with  platinum 
and  silver,  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  a  noble  metal.  Few  chemical 
agents,  excepting  melted  metals,  have  any  action  iq>on  gold* 
None  of  the  common  acids,  when  taken  singly,  can  dissohe  it, 
though  the  metal  is  completely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  chlor- 
hydric  and  nitric  acids  (§  104),  and  is  not  completely  insoluble 
in  nitric  add  contaminated  with  nitrous  or  hyponitric  acid.  The 
elements  chlorine  and  bromine,  howerer,  unite  with  it  in  the  c<fld ; 
and  when  hot  it  is  attacked  by  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

As  commonly  met  with  in  coins  or  jewelry,  gold  is  far  from 
being  pure;  coin,  for  example,  usually  contams  at  least  10  per 
eent.  of  copper. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  gold,  a  piece  of  coin  may  be  dissolyed  ui 
aqua  regis  (Exp.  50),  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  upon  a  water- 
bath,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  the  residue  taken  up  with 
water  and  filtered,  to  remove  any  chloride  of  silver  which  may  be 
present,  and  the  gold  finally  precipitated  as  a  brown  powder,  by  adding 
to  the  solution  some  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  dxasolved  in  water : — 

2AuCl,  +  eFeSO^  «  2Au  +  Fe,Cl,  +  2(Fe,0„8SOJ. 

The  powder  may  then  be  collected  and  dried;  and,  if  desirable,  melted 
sad  cast  into  solid  mass^ 

Upon  the  large  scale,  fine  gold  is  obtained  from  its  alloys  by  re- 
moving the  baser  metal  by  means  of  either  sulphuric  or  nitric  add. 

When  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  or  copper  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  in  iron  kettles,  the  silver  and  copper  dissolve  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  add,  while  the  gdd  remains  undissolved,  and 
the  iron  vessel  is  not  acted  upon.  In  order  to  recover  the  silver  from 
the  solution  of  mixed  sulphates,  sheets  of  copper  axe  placed  in  this 
solution,  and  the  silver  is  pxedpitated  upon  them,  as  has  been  shown 
in  Exp.  267. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
obtained  in  the  crystallized  condition  fit  for  sale. 

The  treatment  of  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  with  nitric  add  ia 
based  upon  the  fiact  that  silver  is  soluble,  while  gold  is  insoluble,  in 
this  add.  But  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  com- 
filete  separation  of  the  two  metals^  that  the  proportian  of  silver  to 
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that  of  tlie  gold  in  the  alloy  should  be  as  much  as  3  or  8  to  1 ;  oUieN 
wise  portions  of  the  silver  would,  after  a  while,  become  so  covered 
with  gold  as  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  add,  and  the  two 
metals  could  not  be  completely  separated  from  one  another.  In  prac- 
tice, whenever  the  alloy  to  be  treated  is  found  to  contain  more  than  a 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  gold,  enough  silver  is  added  to  reduce  it  to 
this  proportion ;  hence  the  term  qtuirtatumj  by  which  this  method  oi 
parting  gold  and  silver  is  commonly  known. 

finely  divided  gold  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  above  indicated,  * 
is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  gilding  porcelain.  The  sur- 
£m»  to  be  gilt  is  first  painted  with  an  adhesive  varnish,  then  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  the  gold  powder  and  a  fusible  enamel,  and  exposed 
to  intense  heat;  on  being  subsequently  burnished,  the  gold  takes  a 
high  polish. 

There  are  two  series  of  gold  salts,  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides — a  protoxide  AuO,  and  the  terozide  AuO,.  These  oxides 
are  rather  acids  than  bases;  the  teroxide  in  particular  unites 
with  many  metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds  known  as  auratcs. 
The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  gold  also  readily  comlnne 
with  other  metallic  chlorides  to  form  chloraurates,  chloraurites, 
and  the  analogous  bromine  and  iodine  compounds. 

698.  TerehJoride  of  Gold  (Aud^)  is  the  compound  of  gold  most 
commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory.  The  manner  of  preparing 
it  has  been  already  indicated  in  §  697.  It  serves  as  a  valuable 
test  for  tin. 

699.  Oilding. — ^There  are  several  methpds  of  attaching  a  film 
of  metallic  gold  to  surfaces  of  the  baser  metals. 

In  the  old  process  of  fire  gilding,  the  object  to  be  gilt  was  first 
heated  to  redness,  then  washed  with  dilute  acid  to  cleanse  its  surface^ 
and  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  in  order  to  amalgamate  it 
slightly ;  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a  pasty  amalgam  composed  of  two 
parts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  mercury.  After  a  portion  of  the  gold 
amalgam  had  thus  been  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  article  to  be 
gilt,  the  latter  was  heated  to  drive  ofiP  the  mercury^  and  the  gold  left 
upon  it  was  polished  with  a  bumishing-tooL 

In  the  more  modem  method  of  electro-gilding,  the  object  to  be  gflt 
is  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  bar  of  gold  is 
fikstened  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  both  the  object  to  be 
gilt  and  the  bar  of  gold  are  placed  in  a  mixed  solution  of  cyanide  of 
gold  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Under  the  action  of  the  current,  the 
solution  is  decomposed ;  gold  is  deposited  firom  it  upon  the  object  si 
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the  negatiye  pole  of  the  battoty,  while  the  other  ingiedients  of  the 
solution  go  to  the  positive  pole^  there  to  diseolve  gold  from  the  bar, 
and  thus  make  good  to  the  solution  the  metal  it  has  lost  Compare 
Exp.  353.)  Articles  of  silver,  copper,  bronze,  brass,  or  platinum,  may 
thus  be  g^t  directly ;  but  with  iron,  steel,  or  tin,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  immerse  the  artide  attached  to  the  batteiy  in  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  copper  and  of  potassium,  m  order  to  cover  it  with  a  film  of  copper 
to  which  the  gold  may  adhere. 

Even  without  a  battery,  gold  can  be  depodted  upon  silver  or  copper 
by  placing  either  of  these  metaJs  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium.  Copper  trinkets  are  also  sometimes  gilt  by 
boiling  them  in  a  liquor  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

In  general,  the  compounds  of  gold  have  but  few  properties  which 
are  of  chemical  interest.  What  has  been  said  of  the  permanence  of 
the  metal  implies,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  weak  chemical  agent,  having 
but  little  affinity  for  other  substances. 

•  700.  Alhys  of  Gold. — Qold  unites  with  most  of  the  other 
metals ;  but  its  most  important  alloys  are  those  of  copper,  silver, 
and  mercury.  Pure  gold  is  so  soft  that  articles  of  jewelry  made 
of  it  would  quickly  wear  out  if  used ;  such  articles,  as  well  as 
eoins  and  watches,  are  therefore  always  made  of  gold  which  has 
been  alloyed  with  copper,  in  order  to  increase  its  hardness.  The 
standard  alloy  for  coin  in  this  country  and  in  France  is  nine 
parts  by  weight  of  gold  to  one  part  of  copper ;  in  England  it  is 
eleven  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  copper.  These  alloys,  as  well  as 
the  alloys  of  silver  and  gold,  are  more  fusible  than  pure  gold,  but 
less  ductile.  Native  gold  is  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  metal  varying  from  0*2  to  62  per  cent. 
Amalgams  of  gold  play  an  important  part  in  the  metallurgy  of 
gold  (§  695),  and  in  the  process  of  fire  gilding  above  described. 

PLATIKUM.  , 

-  701.  Platinum  is  a  metal  which,  like  gold,  has  little  affinity 
for  the  other  chemical  elements.  It  is  commonly  found  in  the 
native  state,  alloyed  with  gold  and  with  other  metals.  like  gold, 
it  is  obtained  by  washing  away  the  earth  and  sand  with  which  it 
ia  found  mixed.  It  is  a  very  heavy  metal,  the  specific  gravity  of 
east  platinum  being  21*15.  Its  atomic  weight  is  197*4.  The 
eolor  of  platinum  is  intermodiate  between  the  white  of  silver  and 
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the  gray  of  8teel ;  its  lustre  is  far  less  briHiant  than  that  of  nlver. 
It  is  as  soft  as  copper,  very  malleable  and  very  tenadons ;  it  may 
be  drawn  into  wire  so  fine  that  its  diameter  is  only  j^^  of  s 
millimetre.  It  is  not  fusible  in  ordinary  furnaces,  bat  may  be 
fused  in  the  blowpipe-flame  (Exps.  26,  203),  and  is  nowadays 
melted  in  considerable  quantities  in  lime  crucibles  by  means  of  a 
blowpipe-flame  obtained  from  common  coal-gas  and  oxygen.  At 
very  high  temperatures  it  may  be  volatilized.  Like  wrought  iron, 
platinum  admits  of  being  forged  and  welded  at  temp^ratores  hr 
below  its  melting-point.  When  heated,  it  expands  less  than  any 
other  metal,  and  is  hence  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
apparatus  in  which  metal  and  glass  must  be  fused  together.  It 
conducts  heat  and  electricity  much  less  readily  than  gold,  alretf 
or  copper,  standing  in  this  respect  not  far  from  iron. 

702.  Platinum  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature^ 
nor  is  it  attacked  by  any  of  the  common  acids  taken  separately; 
in  aqua  regia  (§  104)  it  dissolves  slowly — ^much  less  readily  than 
gold.  Chlorine-water  dissolves  it,  but  neither  bromine  nor  iodins 
has  any  action  upon  it.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  in 
contact  with  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
slowly  corroded,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  oxide 
which  unites  with  the  alkali.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  unite 
readily  with  hot  finely  divided  platinum,  forming  very  fnsibb 
compounds ;  sulphur  also  oombinea  with  it,  though  far  less  readily. 
At  high  temperatures,  platinnm  is  easily  acted  upon  by  silicon 
(compare  §  463),  A  platinum  crucible  should  consequently 
never  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  a  hot  mixture  of  a  carbon 
compound  and  silicic  acid.  If  the  crucible  is  to  be  heated  in  a 
coal  fire,  it  should  first  be  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible  lined 
with  some  infusible  earth,  such  as  magnesia. 

"^ith  most  of  the  other  metals  platinum  unites  readily,  form- 
ing alloys  which  in  many  instances  are  more  fusible  than  pla- 
tinum itself ;  hence,  in  using  platinum  vessels  in  chemical  ex- 
periments, care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  platinum  while 
hot  with  easily  fusible  metals,  or  to  place  in  the  hot  vesseb  any 
reducible  compound  of  a  metal.  Most  of  the  alloys  of  platinum 
are  not  only  fusible,  but  they  are  also  soluble  in  acids.  Platinum 
which  has  been  alloyed  with  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  silver. 
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fbr  ezAmple,  is  as  completely  soluble  in  nitrio  aoid  as  the  sQver 
itself. 

From  its  oomparatiTe  inertness  as  a  chemical  agent,  taken  in 
connexion  with  its  inftisibility,  platinum  is  an  extremely  useful 
metal  to  the  chemist.  It  is  employed  in  the  scientific  laboratory 
for  crucibles,  evaporating-dishes,  stills,  tubes,  spatulas,  forceps, 
wire,  blowpipe-tips,  and  the  like ;  and,  in  the  manufacture  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  large  platinum  stills,  together  with  cooling-siphons  of 
the  same  metal,  are  employed  in  the  process  of  concentrating  the 
add. 

703.  A  remarkable  property  of  platinum,  of  inducing  Tarious 
gases  to  combine  chemically  one  with  the  other,  has  already  been 
repeatedly  aUuded  to  and  illustrated  (§§  224,  240,  387).  This 
power  of  causing  combination  is  possessed  even  by  dean  surfaces 
of  the  ordinary  solid  metal,  though  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
spongy  platinum  (Exp.  364),  and  still  more  by  the  very  finely 
divided  powder  known  as  platinum  black  (§  706). 

Platinum  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  protoxide  PtO  and  to  the  binoxide  PtO^.  Its  chlo- 
rides are  well-defined  compounds ;  but  with  the  oxygen  acids  it 
forms  comparatively  few  salts,  and  none  of  these  are  at  present 
of  much  importance. 

704.  Protochloride  of  Platinum  (PtCl,)  is  a  compound  insoluble 
in  water,  obtained  by  carefully  heating  the  bichloride  to  230^  upon 
an  oil-bath.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  may  be  used  for  making  platinum  black  (§  706).  At  a 
red  heat  chloride  of  platinum  is  completely  decomposed  to  metalHo 
platinum  and  chlorine.  With  the  other  metallic  chlorides  pro- 
tochloride of  platinimi  unites,  to  form  compounds  known  as  chlo- 
roplatinites;  the  general  formula  of  these  compounds  is  2MCl,PtCl,. 

705.  BiMoride  of  Platinum  (PtCl^)  is  the  platinum  compound 
most  commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  deliquescent 
substance,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  to 
230^,  or  thereabouts,  the  salt  loses  half  its  chlorine,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  The  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
is  much  used  as  a  test  for  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  for  pre- 
paring certain  organic  compounds  suitable  for  analysis. 

2a 
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JEa^,  861. — Cut  balf  a  grammey  or  moiey  of  worn-oat  platnxnm  IbA 
or  wire  into  small  fragments,  and  boil  them  with  a  teaspoonful  of  aqua 
regia  so  long  as  the  metal  appears  to  be  acted  upon,  tiien  decant  the 
liquid  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  to  the  fragments  of  platinum  another 
teaspoonM  of  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  as  before^  repeating  the  treat- 
ments until  all  the  metal  has  dissolyed.  By  the  r^ated  action 
of  succeasiye  small  portions  of  the  solvent,  platinum  and  other  com- 
paratively spealdng  insoluble  substances  can  be  dissolved  much  mora 
readily  than  if  all  the  liquid  necessary  for  its  solution  were  added  at 
once.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dxyness  upon  a  water-bath,  take  up 
the  residue  with  water,  and  preserve  the  solution  in  a  bottle  provided 
with  a  glass  stopper. 

Exp.  362. — Pour  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassiunii 
or  of  almost  any  other  rait  of  potasnum,  into  a  test-tube,  acidulate 
the  liquid  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  of  the  solution 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  obtained  in  the  preceding  experiment  A 
yellow,  insoluble  powder  will  soon  be  precipitated.  It  is  a  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  and  its  formula  may  be  written 
SKClyPtCli.  This  test  serves  to  distinguish  potassium  from  sodium, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  separate  potassium  from  solutions  in  which  it  is 
mixed  with  sodium ;  for  the  double  chloride  produced  with  chloride  of 
•odium  and  bichloride  of  platinum  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Exp.  d63. — ^Repeat  Exp.  362,  but  substitute  chloride  of  ammonium 
I6r  the  chloride  of  potassium.  A  yellow  precipitate,  similar  to  that 
obtained  in  Exp.  362,  will  separate  immediately,  or,  if  the  solutions 
employed  are  dilute,  after  a  short  time.  The  composition  of  this  pre- 
eipitate  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2NH4ClJHCn[|.  Again 
repeat  the  experiment,  and  this  time  take  enough  of  the  platinum 
solution  and  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  to  make  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  yellow  precipitate,  taking  care  that  at  last  there  shall  be  a  slight 
excess  of  free  chloride  of  ammonium  rather  than  of  chloride  of  plati- 
nimi  in  the  supernatant  liquid.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settie,  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  clear  liquid  by  decantation,  and  dry  it  partially  at  a 
gentie  heat.  When  the  precipitate  has  acquired  the  consistence  of 
slightly  moistened  earth,  transfer  it  to  a  cup-shaped  pece  of  platinum 
foil,  and  heat  it  to  redness  in  the  gas-flame,  as  long  as  fumes  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  continue  to  escape.  AJl  the  chlorine,  hydrogen^ 
and  nitrogen  will  be  driven  off,  and  there  will  remain  upon  tiie  foil  a 
gray,  looseh  coherent,  sponge-like  mass  of  metallic  platinum;  it  is 
called  platmufn  sponge* 

Exp,  364. — ^Hold  the  dry  platinum  sponge  of  Exp.  363  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  or  of  common  illuminating  gas  issuing  from  a  fine  jet 
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The  metal  will  soon  begin  to  glow,  and  in  a  moment  will  become  hot 
enough  to  inflame  the  mixture  of  ab  and  gas  in  contact  with  it  Be- 
fore Motion-matcheB  were  employed,  this  property  of  spongy  platinimiy 
of  inflaming  hydrogen,  was  sometimes  made  use  of  for  striking  a  light. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  platinum  in  this  experiment  is  obscure ;  it 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  $  887. 

From  platinum  sponge,  solid  articles  of  platinum  may  be  manu&e- 
tnred  by  compreanon.  If  the  spongy  platinum  be  first  rubbed  to  pow- 
der imder  water,  the  particles  of  metal  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be 
readily  compacted  into  solid  bars  by  subjecting  the  powder  to  powerful 
pressure  in  appropriate  moulds.  The  pressed  bar  is  then  heated  in- 
tensely in  a  coke-fire  with  strong  draught,  and  forged  by  striking  it 
•with  the  hammer  upon  its  ends---the  process  of  heating  and  forging 
being  several  times  repeated,  until  the  bar  has  become  sufficiently  con- 
densed. The  metal  may  then  be  wrought  into  any  desired  shape  by 
healing  and  hanmiering,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  malleable  metaL 
This  process  of  working  platinum  was  for  a  long  time  the  common 
method,  and  is  stiU  employed  to  a  certain  extent 

706.  FfaHfium  Black  is  a  term  applied  to  metallic  platinna 
even  more  finely  divided  than  the  sponge  above  described. 

By  dissolving  protochloride  of  platinum  in  hot  concentrated  pot- 
ash-lye, and  pouring  into  the  hot  liquor  alcohol,  by  small  successive 
portions,  platinum  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  blac^  powder  looking 
like  soot  The  powder  should  be  fireed  from  the  supernatant  liquor  by 
decantation,  and  then  boiled  successiyely  with  alcohol,  chlorhydriB 
acid,  potash-lye,  and  water,  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  impurities. 

A  capacious  vessel  must  be  choeen  for  the  reaction  of  the  alcohol 
upon  the  alkaline  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum ;  for  much  carbonic 
add  is  generated  while  the  components  of  the  alcohol  are  reducing 
the  solution  of  platinum,  so  that  lively  effervescence  occurs.  Platinum 
black  is  capable  not  only  of  absorbing  and  storing  up  many  times  its 
own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  also  capable  of  giving  away  tiiis  oxygen 
to  many  other  substances.  If  easily  oxidizable  liquids,  such  as  alcohol 
or  ether,  are  dropped  upon  platinum  black  which  has  previously  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquids  will  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  new 
substances,  while  the  powder  becomes  red-hot  from  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  act  of  oxidation. 

707.  Besides  forming  with  tiiie  chlorides  of  potassium  and  am- 
monium the  insoluble  compounds  above  described,  bichloride  of 
platinum  unites  with  many  other  chlorides,  both  of  metals  and  of 
organic  radicals,  to  form  analogous  salts  of  the  general  formula 

2^2 
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2MCl,PtGl^,  or  MGl,,PtCl^.  These  oompoimdB  an  cominonlT 
called  chloroplatinates ;  by  means  of  them  the  compositioii  and 
eombining  weights  of  many  organic  compounds  haye  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  only  necessary  to  ignite  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
chloroplatinate,  and  to  weigh  the  residue  of  pure  platinum  whidi 
is  left  after  the  organic  matter  has  all  been  driven  off,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  platinum  is  contained  in  the  oomponnd. 
This  fact  having  been  determined,  the  quantity  of  the  oiganie 
radical,  or  rather  of  the  chloride  of  the  radical,  which  was  com- 
bined with  the  chloride  of  platinum  in  the  chloroplatinate,  m^ 
be  readily  calculated. 

708.  With  gold  and  platinum  are  classed  seyeral  rare  metab 
which  are  never  found  except  in  association  with  platinum,  and 
which  closely  resemble  that  metal.  They  are  commonly  called 
platinum  metals,  and  the  group  may  be  appropriately  termed  the 
platinum  group.  The  whole  group  consists  of  Bhodium  (atomic 
weight  =  104),  Euthenium  (104),  PaUadium  (106-5),  Gold  (196-7), 
Platinum  (197-4),  Iridium  (198),  and  Osmium  (199).  Palladium 
is  used  to  impart  to  brass  gas-fixtures  a  peculiar  reddish  tint, 
sometimes  called  salmon-bronze.  Iridium  is  used  for  the  vezy 
hard  tips  of  gold  pens.  Osmium  forms,  among  other  oxides,  a 
volatile  compound  OsO^  whose  vapors  are  intensely  poisonous. 
The  metals  of  this  group  are  noble  metals ;  they  withstand  ^ 
action  of  the  atmosphere ;  none  of  them  are  acted  upon  by  nitzie 
acid,  though  they  dissolve  in  chlorine  and  in  aqua  regia.  Their 
oxides  part  with  all  their  oxygen  when  simply  heated,  leaving 
the  metal  behindL 
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709.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  sixty-five  recognised  elements, 
with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights,  is  here  given  for  convenience 
of  referenoe.  The  names  of  those  elements  which  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  at  present  of  little  importance  are  printed  in  italics : — 


Aluminum         • 

Al  . 

27-4 

Antimony  •        « 

Sb  . 

122 

Arsenic      •        • 

As  . 

76 

Barium      •       « 

.    Ba  . 

187 

Bismuth     •       « 

Bi  . 

210 

Boron         •        , 

,    Bo  . 

11 

Bromine     •        , 

,    Br  . 

80 

Cadmium  •       , 

,    Cd  . 

112 

Casmm      •        , 

.    Gfi  . 

188 

Calcium     •       < 

,    Ca  . 

.    40 

Carbon       • 

.    0    . 

12 

\7crtwn       • 

»    Ce  . 

.   92 

Chlorine     • 

.    01  . 

.    86-6 

Chromium . 

.    Or 

.    62-6 

Cobalt 

,    Oo 

.    68-8 

Cohtmbnan  (Nio- 

Mwrn) 

\    Nb 

.    94 

Copper 
I>ufymkim  •        < 

.    On 

.    68-4 
.    96 

Erbium       •        < 

.    E    . 

.  112-6 

Fluorine     • 

,    Fl 

.   19 

Ghtcmum  •        , 

.    Gl 

.    14 

Gold  . 

.    Aa 

.196 

Hydrogen  • 

,    H 

.     1 

Indium       . 

»    In 

.  72 

Iodine         • 

,    I 

.127 

Iridium 

.    Ir 

.196 

Iron    . 

.    Fe 

.    66 

Lanthanum 

.    La 

.   92-8 

Lead  . 

.    Pb 

.207 

Lithmm      • 

.    li 

.     7 

Magnesium 

.    Mg 

.   34 

ICangaaese. 

•    1& 

.   M 

Mercury     • 

Molybdemtm 

Nickel 

Nitrogen 

Narium 

(hmium 

Oxygen 

PaUadium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

jRhodium 

Rubidium 

Ituthenium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Tin     . 

TUanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Yttrium 

Zinc    . 

Zireomum 


Hg.200 


Mo 

Ni 

N 

No 

Os 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Bh 

Kb 

Ku 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Tl 


Ti 

W 

Ur 

V 

Yt 

Zn 

Zr 


96 

68-6 

14 

P 

199 

16 
106-6 

31 
197-4 

89-1 
104 

86-7 
104 

79-6 

28 
108 

28 

67-6 

82 
182 
126 
P 
204 
Th  .  281-6  (P) 
Sn  .  118 
.  60 
184 
120 

51-8 

61-6 

66 

67-2 
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710.  In  the  following  table  the  elements  are  arranged  in  what 
are  believed  to  be  natural  groups.  Without  accepting  any  one  ia- 
fallible  criterion  of  classification,  or  insisting  upon  any  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  elements  in  groups  with  that  strennousness 
which  Ib  apt  to  make  classification  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
the  student  may  provisionally  use  this  subdivision  of  the  elements 
into  groups  as  a  help  in  remembering  facts,  as  a  guide  to  the 
prompt  recognition  of  general  properties  and  general  laws,  andas 
a  suggestive  oompend  of  his  whole  chemical  knowledge : — 


Fluorine  • 
Chlorine  • 
Bromine  • 
lodiae     • 

OiTgen  • 

Sulphur  • 

Selenium 

Tellurium 

Nitroffen 
Phoephorot 
Arsenic   • 
Antimony 
Bismuth  • 

Oazbon  • 
Boron  • 
Silicon    • 

Hydrogen 
Lathium 
Sodiom  • 
Potassium 
Rubidium 
Silver 
CsBsium  • 
Thallium 

Calcium  • 
Strontium 
Barium  • 
Lead 


Zinc 
Cadmium 


19 
86-6 
80 
127 

16 
82 
79*5 
128 

14 

31 

76 
122 
210 

12 
11 
28 

1 

7 
23 
89-1 
85-7 

108 

133 

204 

40 

87-6 
137 
207 

24 

66 

112 


Glucinum 

Aluminum 

Chromium 

Manganese 

Iron    • 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Yttrium 

Erbium 

Terbium 

Zirconium 

Norium 

Cerium 

Lanthanum 

Didymium 

Uranium 

Thorium 

Copper 
Mercuiy 

Titaniiun 
Columbium 
Tin     . 
Tantalum 

Molybdenum 

Vanadium 

Tungsten 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Palladium 

Gold  . 

Platinum 

Iridium 

Osmiiun 


14 

27-6 

62-5 

66 

66 

68-8 

68-6 

61-6 

112-6 

P 

67-2 
P 

92 

92-8 

96 
120 
231-6  (P) 

63-4 
200 

60 

94 
118 
182 

96 
51-8 
184 

104 

104 

108-5 

196 

197-4 

196 

199 
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711.  Atomic  HmU  of  ihe  Slements. — ^The  power  of  heat  to 
cause  changes  of  temperature  is  not  the  same  for  any  two  sub- 
stancesy  but  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  submitted 
to  its  action.  Each  chemical  element  is  peculiarly  affected  in 
this  respect  by  heat.  The  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  certain  weight  of  wat6r  from  0^  to  1^  being  called 
unity,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  same  weight  of  any  element  by  the  same  amount  is  the  specific 
heat  of  that  element  (§  31).  In  the  second  column  of  the  follow- 
ing table  wiU  be  found  the  specific  heats  of  a  number  of  represen- 
tative elements,  selected  from  each  group  of  elements  except  the 
carbon  group,  and  arranged  ia  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights, 
(Compare  §  710.) 

Kame.      Spec^  Heat.    Atomic  Weight.    Atomic  Heat. 


lithium  ,. 

0-94080 

7 

6-59 

Aluminum 

•21430 

27-6 

6-89 

Sulphur  • , 

•20259 

32 

6*48 

Iron , 

•11380 

56 

6-37 

Copper. . . . 

•09516 

63-4 

6-04 

Arsenic    . 

•08140 

76 

6-11 

Silver  . . . , 

•05701 

108 

6-16 

Cadmium 

•05660 

112 

6-35 

Tin  

•05623 

118 

6-63 

Iodine  . . . . 

•05412 

127 

6-87 

Tungsten. 

•08342 

184 

615 

Gold 

•03244 

196 

6-36 

Lead    . . . , 

•03140 

207 

6-50 

Bismuth  . , 

•03084 

210 

6^48 

The  preceding  table  contains  only  solid  substances.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  commonly  greater 
in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state,  and  always  less  in  the  gaseous 
than  in  the  liquid  state.  Accordingly  in  instituting  any  compa- 
rison between  different  bodies,  based  on  their  specific  heats,  it  is 
essential  to  compare  them  in  the  same  physical  condition,  solids 
with  solids,  liquids  with  liquids,  gases  with  gases.  The  second 
column  of  the  following  table  contains  the  specific  heats  of  the 
four  elements  which  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature  and  pressure. 
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Kam$.      SpecyicHeaL  Atomie  Weight  Aiamic  SeaL 
Hydrogen..       3-4090                   1  3*4090 

NitrogeoL  . .      0*2438  14  S-4182 

Oxygen....        -2176  16  S-4d00 

Chlorine  ..        -1210  85-5  42955 

On  comparing  together  the  numbers  in  the  seoond  and  third 
columns  of  the  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is,  the  higher  is  its  specific  heat, 
and  vice  vend.  In  the  fourth  column  of  the  tables,  under  the 
name  of  cUomie  heat,  will  be  found  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
by  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element.  The  atomie  heats  of  the 
elements  represent  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  required  to 
cause  equal  alterations  of  temperature  in  atomic  proportions  of  the 
seyeral  elements.  But  the  tables  show  that  these  quantities  of 
heat  are  nearly  the  same  for  each  and  all  of  the  solid  elements 
compared  in  the  first  table,  and  are  again  approximately  equal 
for  the  gaseous  elements  which  are  grouped  in  the  second  table. 

This  striking  principle  is  deducible  from  the  foregoing  consi- 
derations— namely,  that  while  the  capacities  for  heat  of  the  same 
weights  of  the  various  elements  are  very  different,  the  capacities 
for  heat  of  the  atoms,  or  atomic  proportions,  of  the  elements  are 
nearly  identical,  provided  that  the  elements  compared  be  in  tiie 
same  physical  condition.  In  other  words,  those  weights  of  the 
elements  which  are  assumed  to  represent  the  rdative  weights  of 
their  atoms  require  approximately  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  raise 
them  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees  of  temperature ;  while 
the  amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal  weights  of  the  elements 
through  an  equal  number  of  degrees  are  expressed  by  very  difie- 
rent  numbers  (the  specific  heats).  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  elements  compared  should  be  in  the  same  physical  condition. 

It  is  true  that  the  numbers  representing  the  atomic  heats  show 
considerable  discrepancies ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  unavoidable  errors  attaching  to  the  determinations  both  of  the 
specific  heats  and  of  the  atomic  weights,  that  many  of  tiie  de- 
ments cannot  yet  be  obtained  in  a  condition  of  purity,  and  that 
the  two  factors  of  the  product  (specific  heat  and  atomic  weight) 
vary  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ac- 
cordance is  distinct  enough  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  general 
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law.    The  atomic  heats  of  carhon,  horon,  and  silioon,  however,  do 
not  eonform  to  this  law. 

712.  Atomic  Heats  of  Oampownd$. — ^The  same  kind  of  relation 
between  the  spedfio  heat  and  the  molecular  weight  obtains  within 
certain  classes  of  compound  bodies  of  like  constitution.  Only 
those  compounds  which  have  an  analogous  atomic  constitution  can 
possess  approximately  the  same  molecular  heat ;  and  there  are 
many  admitted  exceptions  even  to  this  rule.  The  following  table 
oontaiDs  the  specific  and  atomic  heats  of  a  number  of  inorganio 
oompounds,  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  chemical  oom- 
poeition. 

fie        Molecular      Atomio 


Formula.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
L  OxiDBs  MO. 

PbO    0-06089  228  11-85 

HgO    -OSirO  216  11-19 

CuO    -14201  79-6  11-19 

ZnO -12480  81  10-11 

&  MjOj. 

FejOa -leeos  100  20-71 

Cr,0, -17960  158  27-47 

BijO, -06058  468  28-83 

Sb,Oa -09009  292  26-81 

Si  OHLOniDES  MCI. 

NaOl  0-21401  68-6  12-52 

KCl     -17296  74-6  12-88 

HgOl -05206  235-6  1226 

CuCl -18827  99  18-69 

4  MOl,. 

MgOl, -19460  95  18-49 

ZnOl, -18618  186  18-62 

PbCl, -06641  278  18-46 

MnCl, -14255  126  17-96 

SnOl, -lOiei  189  19-20 

5.  MCU. 

SnCl4 -14769  260  88-87 

TiCl4  -19145  192  86-76 
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vu...^.7«  Bpedfit        Molecular      Atamio 

Formula.  ^^^  ^^^  j^^ 

6.  Sulphides  MS. 

FeS 013570             88  11-94 

NiS -12813  90-7  11-62 

CoS -12512  90-7  1136 

SnS ■08876  150  12-56 

7.  MSy 

FeS,    -13009  120  lo-61 

SnS,    •119:32  182  21-72 

MoS, -12334  160  1978 

oi»  M,Sj« 

SbjS, -08403  840  28*67 

BijSj -06002  516  80W 

9.  Cabbonatbs  M,CO,. 

KaCO, 0-21623  188  29-84 

Na,CO, -27275  106  28^1 

la  MCO,. 

BaCO -11038  197  21-74 

SrCOj -14483  147-6  21-38 

FeOO,    -19345  116  22-44 

11.  Sulphates  M^SO^. 

K,S04 019010  174  88'08 

NajSO^ -23115  142  8282 

12.  MSO4. 

CaSO^ -19666  186  26-78 

MgS04   -22159  120  26-59 

PbS04 -08728  808  26-48 

There  are  considerable  departures  from  equality  in  the  atomie 
heats  of  the  bodies  of  similar  constitutioii  grouped  in  the  aboTe 
table ;  but  when  it  is  observed  that  the  two  factors  of  the  product 
are  very  wide  apart,  the  dose  coincidence  in  most  cases  will  seem 
much  more  noteworthy  than  the  occasional  discrepancies. 

713.  Value  of  Specific  Heats, — ^The  determination  of  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  substance  is  a  difficult  experiment  in  Physics,  li 
is  obyious  that,  if  the  laws  concerning  atomic  heat  which  have 
been  above  illustrated  were  invariable  and  certain,  the  physidst 
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would  determine  for  the  chemist  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele<- 
ments  in  experimentally  fixing  their  specific  heats;  he  wonld 
also  indicate  the  tme  classification  of  ehemical  compounds  hy 
determining  the  specific  heats  of  these  compounds.  To  obtain 
the  atomic  weight  of  any  element,  it  would  sufSice  to  divide  the 
atomic  heat  common  to  all  the  elements  in  the  same  physical  state 
by  the  specific  heat  of  that  element.  To  determine  the  class  of  com- 
pounds to  which  a  giyen  eompound  belonged,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  know  its  atomic  heat.  A  given  carbonate,  for  example, 
would  belong  to  the  class  M^CO,  or  to  the  class  ICCO,,  according 
as  its  atomic  heat  were  about  29  or  about  22. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  atomic  heats  of 
the  elements  and  of  compounds  of  like  constitution  is  not  esta- 
bliahed  with  that  certainty  which  would  ghre  to  the  experimental 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  the  conclusiTe  weight  just  in- 
dicated, yet  this  equality  certainly  affords  a  yery  strong  pre- 
sumption in  &Tor  of  the  coiieetness  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  contained  in  the  abore  tables,  and  of  the  mdeoular 
formulae  on  whioh  the  dassifioation  of  compounds  in  the  third 
table  is  based. 

714.  Two  Sett  of  Atomic  Weighti  in  tt9«.— The  student  will 
find  in  many  books  on  chemistry  weights,  other  than  those  used 
in  this  manual,  assigned  to  the  majority  of  tiiie  elements,  and 
yariously  called  combining,  equivalent,  or  atomic  weights.  To 
all  the  elements,  except  those  of  the  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and 
alkali  groups,  and  the  elements  boron  and  gold,  are  assigned 
weights  which  axe  respectively  the  halves  of  the  numbers  given 
in  §§  709,  710.  The  weight  assigned  to  sulphur,  for  example, 
is  16,  to  lead  103*5,  to  cadmium  56,  to  iron  28,  to  copper  SI*?, 
to  tin  59,  to  oxygen  8,  and  so  forth.  If  these  smaller  numbers 
were  accepted  as  the  true  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  to 
whioh  they  are  respectively  assigned,  it  is  obTious  that  the  rela- 
tion of  equality  between  the  atomic  heats  of  all  elements  in  the 
same  physical  state,  presented  in  the  tables  of  §  711 ,  would  disap- 
pear ;  fiirthermore,  many  of  the  relations  indicated  in  the  table 
of  §  712  would  be  no  longer  visible.  The  atomic  heats  of  the 
solid  elements  would  be  divisible  into  two  classes,  in  one  of 
which  the  atomic  heat  would  be  about  double  what  it  was  in  the 
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other.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  were  103*5,  the  formula  of 
the  white  chloride  of  lead  (§  581)  would  be  PbCl,  analogous  id 
Nad,  and  there  wonid  be  no  dear  reason  why  its  atomic  heat 
should  not  be  that  of  the  chlorides  of  the  formula  Md,  nameLy, 
about  12*5 ;  but  its  atomic  heat  would  be  only  9*23.  If  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron  were  28,  that  of  potassium  being  39*1, 
there  would  be  no  assignable  reason  for  the  marked  difference 
between  the  atomic  heats  of  the  two  carbonates ;  the  formulsB  of 
the  carbonates  of  iron  and  of  potassium  would  be  alike — either 
both  M,GO,  or  both  MCO,. 

Another  couRequence  of  using  the  smaller  atomic  weights  must 
not  pass  unnoticed.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  8  and  of 
sulphur  16,  the  coincidence  of  the  atomic  weight  and  the  unit- 
volume  weight  of  those  eight  elements  for  which  this  equality 
has  been  afllimed  (§  259)  ceases  to  be  true ;  and  the  simple  rule 
that  the  molecule  of  every  compound  gas  or  vapor  occupies  a 
volume  twice  as  large  as  the  combining  volume  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  so  forthi  will  lose  the  universality  which 
oonstitutes  its  chief  value. 

The  student  wUl  remember  that  the  determination  of  the  lea$t 
combining  proportion  by  weight  of  any  element  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  vapor  is  not  a  matter  of  direct  experiment  simply 
(§§  395,  603).  The  natural  analogies  of  the  element  and  its 
compounds,  tiie  greater  or  less  simplicity  of  the  formulas  which 
result  from  one  assumption  or  another,  the  indications  of  isomor- 
phism, and  of  atomic  heat,  have  all  to  be  consulted.  That  tiie 
best  guides  have  thus  fiEur  fiiiled  to  lead  to  an  unquestionable 
determination  of  the  real  Uoit  combining  weights  (or  atomic 
weights)  of  the  majority  of  the  elements,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  diversities  of  usage  on  this  subject  in  chemical  literature. 
In  order  to  indicate  that  they  mean  the  atomic  weights  which 
have  been  given  in  this  manual,  many  chemists  write  the  sym- 
bols of  those  elements  fbr  which  two  different  weights  are  in  use 
with  a  line  drawn  through  them,  thus  O,  S,  i^,  Pb.  This  prso- 
tice  is  almost  essential  in  periodical  publieations  to  which  wxitan 
of  different  theoretical  views  contribute. 

715.  In  the  midst  of  the  doubts  and  discussions  which  to-day 
envebpe  chemical  theories,  the  student  will  do  well  to  remember 
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fhat  all  these  qnestioiis  lie  without  the  sphere  of  fact.  They  do 
not  affect  the  actual  composition  or  properties  of  a  single  element 
or  compound ;  they  are  questions  of  interpretation,  classification, 
and  definition.  The  existence  of  atoms  is  itself  an  hypothesis, 
and  not  a  probable  one ;  all  speculations  based  on  this  hypothesis, 
all  names  which  haye  grown  up  with  it,  all  ideas  which  would 
be  dead  without  it,  should  be  accepted  by  the  student  provision- 
ally and  cautiously,  as  being  matter  for  belief  but  not  for  know- 
ledge. All  dogmatic  assertion  upon  such  points  is  to  be  regarded 
with  distrust.  The  great  majority  of  chemists,  devoted  to  the 
applications  of  chemistry  in  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  dyeing, 
printing,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  remain  completely 
indifferent  to'discussions  of  chemical  theories.  Hence  the  student 
will  find  that  in  technical  chemical  literature  the  older  notation 
and  the  corresponding  smaller  atomic  weights  are  almost  in- 
yariably  employed. 

Theories,  however,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  science  and  to  the  clear  ordering  of  the  ground  already  won* 
It  is,  on  this  account,  very  much  to  be  wished  that  the  great 
attention  now  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of 
representing  symbolically  the  constitution  of  chemical  substances 
and  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  may  result  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  system  good  enough  to  command  general 
oeptanoe. 
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CHEMICAL    MANIPULATION. 

L  GkuB  tubing. — ^Two  qualities  of  glass  tubing  are  used  in  chenuoal 
expeiiments — that  which  softens  readily  in  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit- 
lamp,  and  that  which  fuses  with  extreme  difficulty  in  the  flame  of  the 
blast-lamp.  These  two  qualities  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  ioft 
and  hard  glass.  Soft  glass  is  to  be  preferred  for  all  uses  except  the 
intense  heating,  or  ignition,  of  dry  substances.  Fig.  L  represents  the 
most  couTenient  sizes  of  glass  tubing,  both  hard  and  soft^  and  showB 
alao  the  proper  t^iftlme«i  of  the  glass  walls  for  each  size. 
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9.  Outtinff  and  oradckig  ^^aw.— Glass  tubing  and  glass  rod  most 
generally  be  cut  to  the  length  required  for  any  particular  apparatus* 
A  sharp  triangular  file  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  stick  of  tubing, 
or  rr  d,  to  be  cut  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and  a  deep  scratch  is  made  with 
the  file  at  the  place  where  the  fracture  is  to  be  made.  The  stick  is 
then  grasped  with  the  two  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mark,  while 
the  thumbs  are  brought  together  just  at  the  scratch.  By  pushing 
with  the  thumbs  and  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  with  ^e  fingers, 
the  stick  is  broken  squarely  at  the  scratch,  just  as  a  stick  of  candy  or 
dry  twig  may  be  broken.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  fracture  should  in- 
yariably  be  made  smooth,  either  with  a  wet  file,  or  by  softening  the 
end  of  the  tube  or  rod  in  the  lamp.  (See  Appendix,  §  8.)  Tubes  or 
rods  of  sizes  four  to  eight  inclusive  may  readily  be  cut  in  this  manner; 
the  larger  sizes  are  divided  with  more  difficulty,  and  it  is  often  neeee* 
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sary  to  miike  tlie  file-mark  both  long  and  deep.    An  eren  fracture  is 

not  always  to  be  obtained  with  large  tubes.    The  lower  ends  of  glass 

fimneb,  and  those  ends  of  gas  delivery-tubes  which 

enter  the  bottle  or  flask  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  ^'  ^ 

should  be  filed  ofi^  or  ground  off  on  a  grindstone^ 

liquely  (Fig.  IL),  to  facilitate  the  dropping 

from  such  extremities. 

In  order  to  cut  glass  plates,  the  glazi 
must  be  resorted  to.  For  the  cutting  of  extremely  thin 
glass  tubes  and  of  other  glass  ware,  like  flasks,  retorts,  and  bottles,  still 
other  means  are  resorted  to,  based  upon  the  sudden  and  unequal  $e^ 
plication  of  heat.  The  process  divides  itself  into  two  parts — ^the  pro- 
ducing of  a  crack  in  the  required  place,  and  the  subsequent  guiding  of 
this  crack  in  the  desired  direction.  To  produce  a  crack,  a  scratch 
must  be  made  with  the  file,  and  to  this  scratch  a  pointed  bit  of  red- 
hot  charcoal,  or  the  jet  of  flame  produced  by  the  mouth  blowpipe,  or 
a  very  fine  gas-flame,  or  a  red-hot  glass  rod  may  be  applied.  IT  the 
heat  does  not  produce  a  crack,  a  wet  stick  or  file  maybe  touched  upon 
the  hot  spot.  Upon  any  part  of  a  glass  surface  except  the  edge,  it  is 
not  possible  to  control  perfectly  the  direction  and  extent  of  this  first 
crack ;  at  an  edge  a  small  crack  may  be  started  with  tolerable  certainty 
by'  carrying  the  file-mark  entirely  over  the  edge.  To  guide  the  crack 
thus  started,  a  pointed  bit  of  charcoal  or  slow  match  may  be  used. 
The  hot  point  must  be  kept  on  the  glass  from  1  cm.  to  0*5  cul  in 
advance  of  the  point  of  the  crack.  The  crack  wiU  follow  the  hot 
point,  and  may  therefore  be  carried  in  any  desired  direction.  By 
turning  and  blowing  upon  the  coal  or  slow  match  the  point  may  be 
kept  sufilciently  hot.  Whenever  the  place  of  experiment  is  supplied 
with  common  illuminating  gas,  a  very  small  jet  of  burning  gas  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  hot  coal  or  slow  match.  To 
obtain  such  a  sharp  jet,  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube.  No.  6, 10  cm.  long, 
and  drawn  to  a  very  fine  point  (see  Appendix,  §  8),  should  be  placed 
in  the  caoutchouc  tube  wHch  ordinarily  delivers  the  gas  to  the  gas- 
lamp,  and  the  gas  should  be  lighted  at  the  fine  extremity.  The  burn- 
ing jet  should  have  a  fine  point,  and  should  not  exceed  1*6  cjxl  in 
length.  By  a  judicious  use  of  these  simple  tools,  broken  tubes, 
beakers,  flasks,  retorts,  and  bottles  may  often  be  made  to  yield  very 
useful  articles  of  apparatus.  No  sharp  edges  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  glass  apparatus.  The  durability  of  the  apparatus  itself, 
and  of  the  corks  and  caoutchouc  stoppers  and  tubiog  used  with  it,  will 
be  much  greater,  if  all  sharp  edges  are  removed  with  the  file  or,  still 
better,  rounded  in  the  lamp. 
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S.  Bending  and  closing  gtau  tubes. — ^Tubing  of  sizes  fiye  to  eight 
inclusive  can  generallj  be  worked  in  the  common  gaa-  or  epiiit-lamp ; 
for  larger  tubes  the  blast-lamp  is  necessary  (see  Appendix,  $  6). 
Glass  tabing  must  not  be  introduced  suddenly  into  the  hottest  part  of 
the  flame,  lest  it  crack.  Neither  should  a  hot  tube  be  taken  from  the 
flame  and  laid  at  once  upon  a  cold  surfiice.  Gradual  heating  and 
gradual  cooling  are  alike  necessary,  and  are  the  more  essential  the 
thicker  the  glass ;  very  thin  glass  will  sometimes  bear  the  most  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  but  thick  glass  and  glass  of  uneven  thickness 
absolutely  require  slow  heating  and  annealing.  When  the  end  of  a 
tube  is  to  be  heated,  as  in  rounding  sharp  edges,  more  care  is  required, 
in  consequence  of.  the  great  facility  with  which  cracks  iMart  at  an  edge. 
A  tube  should  therefore  always  be  brought  first  into  the  current  of 
hot  air  beyond  the  actual  flame  of  the  gas  or  spirit-lamp,  and  there 
thoroughly  warmed  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  flame  itself.  If 
a  blast-lamp  is  employed,  the  tube  may  be  warmed  in  the  smoky 
flame,  before  the  blast  \b  turned  on,  and  may  subsequently  be  annealed 
in  the  same  manner ;  the  deposited  soot  will  be  burnt  off  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  last  may  be  wiped  off  when  the  tube  is  cold. 
In  heating  a  tube,  whether  for  bending,  drawing,  or  closing,  the  tube 
must  be  constanUy  turned  between  the  fingers,  and  also  moved  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uniformly  heated  all 
round,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  neighboring  parts  may  be  duly 
raised.  If  a  tube,  or  rod,  is  to  be  heated  at  any  part  but  an  end,  it 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fiingers  of  each  hand 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  hands  shall  be  below  the  tube  or  rod,  with 
the  palms  upward,  while  the  lamp-flame  is  between  the  hands.  When 
the  end  of  a  tube  or  rod  is  to  be  heated,  it  is  best  to  begin  by  warming 
the  tube  or  rod  about  2  cm.  from  the  end,  and  thence  to  proceed  slowly 
to  the  end. 

The  best  glass  wUl  not  be  blackened  or  discolored  during  heating. 
The  blackening  occurs  in  glass  which,  like  ordinary  flint  glass,  con- 
tains oxide  of  lead  as  an  ingredient.  Glass  containing  much  of  this 
oxide  is  not  well  adapted  for  chemical  uses.  The  blackening  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  putting  the  glass  in  the  upper  or  outer  part 
of  the  flame,  where  the  reducing  gases  are  consumed,  and  the  air  has 
the  best  access  to  the  glass.  The  blackening  may  be  altogether  avoided 
by  always  keeping  the  glass  in  the  oxidising  part  of  the  flame. 

Glass  begins  to  soften  and  bend  below  a  visible  red  heat.  The  con- 
dition of  the  glass  is  judged  of  as  much  by  tiie  fingers  as  the  eye ;  the 
hands  feel  the  yielding  of  the  glass,  either  to  bending,  pushing,  or 
pulling,  better  than  the  eye  can  see  tiie  change  of  color  or  form.    It 
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may  be  bent  as  soon  as  it  yields  in  the  hands,  but  can  be  drawn  out 
only  when  much  hotter  than  this.  Glass  tubing,  however,  should  not 
be  bent  at  too  low  a  temperature ;  the  cunres  made  at  too  low  a  heat 
are  apt  to  be  flattened,  of  unequal  thickness  on  the  convex  and  ooncave 
sides,  and  brittle. 

In  bending  tubing  to  nuike  gas-deliveiy-tabes  and  the  like,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  following  points :  1st,  the  glass  should  be  equally 
hot  on  all  sides ;  2nd,  it  should  not  be  twisted,  pulled  oat,  or  pushed 
together  during  the  heating ;  8rd,  the  bore  of  the  tube  at  the  bead 
should  be  kept  round,  and  not  altered  in  size ;  4th,  if  two  or  more 
bends  be  made  in  the  same  piece  of  tubing  (Fig.  m.,  a),  they  should 
all  be  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  the  finished  tube  will  lie  flat  upon  the 
level  table. 

When  a  tube  or  rod  is  to  be  bent  or  drawn  p.    ^u 

close  to  its  extremity,  a  temporary  handle  may    _  ^' 

be  attached  to  it  by  softening  the  end  of  the 
tube  or  rod,  and  pressing  against  the  soft  glass 
a  fragment  of  glass  tube,  which  will  adhere 
strongly  to  the  softened  end.  The  handle  may 
subsequently  be  removed  by  a  slight  blow,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  file.  If  a 
considerable  bend  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  angle  between  the  arms 
will  be  very  small  or  nothing,  as  in  a  siphon,  for  example,  the  curva- 
ture cannot  be  well  produced  at  one  place  in  the  tube,  but  should  ba 
made  by  heating,  progressively,  several  centimetres  of  the  tube,  and 
bending  continuously  from  one  end  of  the  heated  portion  to  the  other 
(Fig,  m.,  &).  Small  and  thick  tube  may  be  bent  more  sharply  than 
large  or  thin  tube. 

In  order  to  draw  a  glass  tube  down  to  a  finer  bore,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  thoroughly  soften  on  all  mdes  one  or  two  oentimetrM 
length  of  the  tube,  and  then,  taking  the  glass  from  the  flame,  pull  the 
parts  asunder  by  a  cautious  movement  of  the  hands.  The  larger  the 
heated  portion  of  glass,  the  longer  will  be  the  tube  thus  formed.  Its 
length  and  fineness  also  increase  with  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
hands.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  finer  tube  should  have  thicker  walls 
in  proportion  to  its  bore  than  the  original  tube,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  heated  portion  soft  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  drawing 
out  the  tube,  pressing  the  parts  slightiy  together  the  while.  By  tiiia 
process  the  glass  will  be  thickened  at  the  hot  ring. 

To  obtain  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  it  is  best  to  take  a  ]nece  of 
tubing,  open  at  both  ends,  and  long  enough  to  make  two  closed  tubes. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tube  a  ring  of  glass,  as  narrow  as  possible,  must  be 
made  thoroughly  soft    The  hands  are  then  separated  a  littie,  to  cause 
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n  contraction  in  diameter  at  the  hot  and  soft  part.  The  point  of  tihe 
flame  must  now  be  directed,  not  upon  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tube^ 
but  upon  what  is  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  closed  tube.  This  point  is 
indicated  by  the  line  a  in  Fig.  IV.    By  with-  j^    jy 

drawing  the  right  hand,  the  narrow  part  of  ^' 

the  tube  is  attenuated,  and  finally  melted  off, 
leaving  both  halves  of  the  original  tube  dosed 
at  one  end,  but  not  of  the  same  form ;  the 
right-hand  half  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  pointy 
the  other  is  more  roundly  dosed.  It  is  not  possible  to  close  hand- 
somely the  two  pieces  at  once.  The  tube  is  seldom  perfectly  finished 
by  the  operation ;  a  superfluous  knob  of  glass  genersdly  remains  upon 
the  end.  If  small,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  heating  the  whole  end  of 
the  tube,  and  blowing  moderately  with  the  mouth  into  the  open  end. 
The  knob,  beipg  hotter  and  therefore  softer  than  any  other  part,  yields 
to  the  pressure  from  within,  spreads  out  and  disappears.  If  the  knob 
is  large,  it  may  be  cut  off  with  sdssors  while  red-hot,  or  drawn  off  by 
sticking  to  it  a  fragment  of  tube,  and  then  softening  the  glass  above  the 
junction.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  the  too  pointed  end  of 
the  right-hand  half  of  the  original  tube,  or  to  any  misshapen  result  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dose  a  tube,  or  to  any  bit  of  tube  which  is 
too  short  to  make  two  closed  tubes.  When  the  closed  end  of  a  tube 
is  too  thin,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  keeping  the  whole  end  at  a  red 
heat  for  two  or  three  minutes,  turning  the  tube  constantly  between 
the  fingers.  It  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  preceding  operations 
before  the  lamp,  that  success  depends  on  keeping  the  tube  to  be  heated 
in  constant  rotatioui  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  temperature  on  all 
sides  of  the  tube. 

4.  Blowing  bulbs  and  pieremg  holes  m  tMng. — ^If  the  bulb  desired 
is  laiige  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of  the  tube  on  which  it  is  to  be  made, 
the  walls  of  the  tube  must  be  thickened  by  rotation  in  the  flame  before 
the  bulb  can  be  blown.  If  the  bulb  is  to  be  blown  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece  of  tubing,  this  thickening  is  effected  by  gently  pressing  the  ends 
of  the  tube  together  while  the  glass  is  red-hot  in  tiie  place  where  the 
bulb  is  to  be ;  if  the  bulb  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  this  end 
is  first  closed,  and  then  suitably  thickened  by  pressing  the  hot^laea  up 
with  a  piece  of  metal  imtil  enough  has  been  accumulated  at  the  end. 
The  thickened  portion  of  glass  is  then  to  be  heated  to  a  cherry-red, 
suddenly  withdbrawn  from  the  flame,  and  expanded  while  hot  by 
steadily  blowing,  or  rather  pressing  air,  into  the  tube  with  the  mouth ; 
the  tube  must  be  constantly  turned  on  its  axis,  not  only  while  in  the 
flame,  but  also  while  the  bulb  is  being  blown.    If  too  strong  or  too 
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sadden  a  pressure  l»e  exerted  with  the  moutli,  the  bulb  irill  be  ex- 
tremely thin  and  quite  useless.  By  watching  the  expanding  glass,  the 
proper  moment  for  avreoting  the  pressure  may  usually  be  determined. 
If  the  bulb  obtained  be  not  large  enough,  it  may  be  reheated  and  en* 
larged  by  blowing  into  it  again,  provided  that  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
glass  remain. 

It  is  sometimes  neeesaaiy  to  make  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  tube  at 
other  thin  glass  apparatus.  This  may  be  done  by  directing  a  pointed 
flame  from  the  Uast-lamp  upon  the  place  where  the  hole  is  to  be^ 
until  a  small  spot  is  red-hot,  and  then  blowing  forcibly  into  one  end 
of  the  tube  while  the  other  end  is  closed  by  the  finger ;  at  the  hot  spot 
the  glass  is  blowii  out  into  a  thin  bubble,  which  bunts  or  may  be  eadly 
broken  off,  leaving  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  tube* 

It  is  hoped  that  these  few  directions  will  enable  the  attentive  student 
to  perform,  sufficiently  well;  all  the  manipulations  ^th     xk     y 
glass  tubes  which  ordinary  chemical  experiments  require. 
Much  practice  wiU  alone  give  a  perfect  masteiy  of  the 
details  of  glass-blowing. 

5.  Lan^, — ^The  common  glass  spirit-lamp  will  be  under- 
stood without  description  from  the  figure  (Fig.  V.).  This 
lamp  does  not  give  heat  enough  for  most  ignitions ;  for 
such  purposes  a  lamp  with  circular  wick,  of  some  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  sold  under  the  name  of  Berzelius's 
Argand  Spirit  Lamp  (Fig.  VI.),  is  necessary.    These  argand  lamps 
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are  usually  mounted  on  a  lamp- 
stand  provided  with  three  brass 
rings;  but  the  fittings  of  these 
lamps  are  all  made  slender,  in 
order  not  to  carry  off  too  much 
heat.  When  it  is  necessaiy  to 
heat  heavy  vessels,  other  supports 
must  be  used. 

Whenever  gas  can  be  obtained^ 
gas-lamps  are  greatly  to  be  pre« 
ferred  to  the  best  spirit-lamps. 
For  all  common  chemical  experi- 
ments, except  a  few  for  which  ig- 
nition-tubes must  be  prepared  or 
in  which  considerable  lengths  of 
tubing  must  be  heated,  the  gas- 
lamp  known  as  Bunsen's  burner  is  the  best  lamp.  The  cheapest  and 
best  construction  of  this  lamp  may  be  learned  fiom  the  fdUowiog 
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description  witii  the  aocompaDying  figpunee.  (I^g.  VH)    The  suigk 
casting  of  brass  a  b  comprises  the  tube  b  through  which  the  gas  euteii| 
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and  the  block  a  from  which  the  gas 
escapee  by  two  or  three  fine  yertical 
holes  passing  through  the  screw  d,  and 
issuing  firom  the  upper  face  of  <^  as 
shown  at  e.  The  length  of  the  tube 
h  is  4*5  cm.  and  its  outside  diameter 
varies  firom  0*6  cm.  at  the  outer  end 
to  1  cm.  at  the  junction  with  the 
block  a.  The  outside  diameter  of  the 
block  a  is  1*6  cm.,  and  its  outside 
height  without  the  screws  is  1*8  cm. 
By  the  screw  e,  the  piece  a  5  is  at- 
tached to  the  iron  foot  g,  which  may  be  6  cm.  in  diameter.  By  the 
screw  dj  the  brass  tube /is  attached  to  the  casting  a  b.  The  diameter 
of  the  fjEu^e  e,  and  therefore  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube/  should 
be  8  m.m.  The  length  of  the  tube /is  0  cm.  Through  the  wall  of 
this  tube,  four  holes  5  m.m.  in  diameter  are  to  be  cut  at  such  a  height 
that  the  bottom  of  each  hole  will  come  1  m.nL  above  the  face  e  when 
the  tube  is  screwed  upon  a  b.  These  holes  are  of  course  opposite  each 
other  in  pairs.  The  finished  lamp  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  VII.  To 
the  tube  b  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  5  to  7  m.m.  internal  diameter  is  at- 
tached ;  this  flexible  tube  should  be  about  1  m.  long,  and  its  other 
extremity  should  be  connected  with  the  gas-cock  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  short  piece  of  brass  gSb-pipe  screwed  into  the  cock. 
In  cases  where  a  very  small  flame  is  required,  as,  for  example,  in  eva- 
porating small  quantities  of  liquid,  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  somewhat 
larger  than  the  opening  of  the  tube/  should  be  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  tube,  and  its  projecting  edges  pressed  down  tightly  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube  before  the  lamp  is  lighted.  In  default  of  this  precaution 
the  flame  of  a  Bunsen*s  burner,  when  small  and  exposed  to  currents  of 
air,  \B  liable  to  pass  down  the  tube  and  ignite  the  p^  ym. 
gas  at  d 

A  lamp  to  g^ve  a  powerful  flame  8 'or  10  cul  long, 
soitable  for  heating  tubes,  may  be  very  simply  con- 
structed by  boring  two  holes,  entering  the  side  and 
issuing  at  the  upper  face,  throtigh  a  block  of  compact 
hard  wood,  10  cm.  by  6'5  cm.  by  5*5  cjn.,  and  fit- 
ting short  pieces  of  brass  tubing  into  the  holes  so 
formed.  To  the  tubes  at  the  side  are  attached  the 
caoutchoac  tubes  which  deliver  the  gas,  and  from  the  tubes  at  the  top 
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the  gas  issues  under  a  sheet-iron  fiumel  dosed  at  the  top  with  wire 
gauze.  Above  this  gause,  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  to  be  lighted. 
The  iron  funnel  will  be  readily  understood  fromi  the  accompanying  figure, 
and  the  following  dimensions :— Length  of  the  wire  gauze  10  cm.; 
width  of  the  gauze  5  cm. ;  width  at  a  6  9  cul  ;  height  of  the  line  a  h 
from  the  table  8*6  cul  ;  whole  height  of  the  funnel  31  con.  A  par- 
tition parallel  to  o  &  divides  the  funnel  into  two  equal  parts  from  the 
gauze  to  the  level  of  a  b. 

6.  Blast-lampa  and  Blowers, — ^For  drawing,  bending,  and  dodng  large 
glass  tubeS;  a  blast-lamp  is  necessary.  The  best  form  b  that  sold  under 
the  name  of  Bunsen's  Gas  Blowpipe.  Its  construction  and  the  method 
of  using  it  may  be  learned  from  fig.  IX. ;  a  5  is  the  pipe  through 
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which  the  gas  enten^  e  is  the  tube  for  the  bla^t  of  air ;  the  relation  of 
the  air-tube  to  the  external  gas-tube  is  shown  at  d;  there  is  an  outer 
sliding  tube  by  which  the  form  and  volume  of  the  flame  can  be 
regulated. 

If  gas  is  not  to  be  had,  a  lamp  burning  oil  or  naphtha  must  be  em- 
ployed. Fig.  X.  represents  a  common  tin  glassblower's  lamp,  suitable 
for  burning  oil.  A  large  wick  is  essential,  whether  oil  or  naphtha  be 
the  combustible. 

For  every  blast-lamp  a  blowing-machine  of  some  sort  is  necessary. 

To  supply  a  constant  blast  it  is  essential  that  the  bellows  be  of  that 

onstruction  called  double.    Figs.  XI.  and  XII.  represent  two  fonns 


of  l)low]np»-table ;  their  height  is  dut  (tf  an  (vdinuy  tkble,  from 
which  dimenaion  the  other  proportjoiu  nuy  he  inferred.  A  small 
double-actiiig  bellowB  is  now  msde  for  the  use  of  dentists,  which  is 
avulable  at  any  t^ble  bv  the  help  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  condact  the 
blast  to  the  jeL  These  bellows  are  too  small  to  give  a  steady  flame 
of  large  ri;e,  but  will  oeTertheless  answer  for  most  of  the  glan»> 
blowing  neceeaaiy  in  the  execution  of  the  experiments  described  in 

thin  mWTl'Ift*- 

Where  an  abundant  suppl;  of  water  is  ftt  command,  the  following 
Uowing  apparatus  is  very  conTenient,    A  tin  pipe,  a  b  (Fig.  XIII.), 

FSgXl^ 


about  one  metn  long  and  about  13  m.ni.  In  diameter,  has  two  smaller 
[upes,13  to  16c.m.long,  soldered  into  it;  these  small  pipes  are  8  m.m. 
in  diameter;  one,  ed,  is  inserted  at  tight  aisles  12  cm.  from  the  end, 
the  other,  «/,  2-5  cm.  lower,  at  an  angle  of  4S°.  The  lower  end  of 
the  tube  passes  through  the  cork  of  a  wide-mouthed  Gve-litTe  bottle, 
extending  rather  more  than  halfwaj  down.  Two  glass  tubes  also 
pass  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle— a  short  smell  tube  ff.  No.  4,  ivhich 
ahould  reach  some  16  cm.  above  the  cork,  but  should  not  project  into 
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the  bottle^  and  a  larger  tube  h,  No.  2,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  Hm 
bottle.  The  outer  end  of  the  tube  h  bends  over  and  is  connected  hy 
caoutchouc  tubing  with  a  straight  tube  of  equal  diameter.  This  last 
arrangement  forms  the  siphon.  To  the  tube  g  a  caoutchouc  tube,  ^i, 
is  attached  to  convey  the  blast  to  any  desired  pcnnt.  To  produce  a 
blasty  the  water-code  is  connected  with  the  tube  ed  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  tube.  When  the  water  is  turned  on,  the  caoutchouc  tubs 
ffi  is  closed  for  a  moment  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  This  starts  tiie 
water  through  the  siphon,  and  immediately  a  continuous  and  powerful 
blast  of  air  rushes  out  through  the  tube  g  ^  and  may  be  carried  directly 
to  the  blowpipe.  The  siphon  must  be  capable  of  carrying  off  a  larger 
stream  of  water  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  enter,  so  that  there  shall 
never  be  more  than  3  or  4  cul  of  water  in  the  bottle.  By  regulating 
the  water-cock;  the  proper  supply  of  water  may  be  determined. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  as  an  aspirator.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used  to  draw  air  through  any  apparatus,  the  tube  ^  i  is 
closed  by  inserting  a  glass  rod ;  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  ah\a  closed 
with  a  cork,  and  the  tube  e/is  connected  with  the  apparatus  through 
which  the  current  of  air  is  to  be  drawn.  The  force  of  the  current 
of  air  is  to  a  certain  degree  affected  by  the  mze  of  the  tube  ah;  to 
diminish  the  effective  calibre  of  this  tube,  in  case  a  gentle  current  of 
air  is  re9[uired,  a  glass  rod  as  long  as  the  tube  may  be  passed  down 
the  tube  through  a  cork  inserted  at  a.  The  same  apparatus  may  thus 
be  made  to  produce  a  gentle  or  a  powerful  current  of  air. 

7.  Caoutchouc, — Vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  a  most  useful  sabstanoe 
in  the  laboratory,  on  account  of  its  elasticity  and  because  it  resLsts  so 
well  most  of  the  corrosive  substances  with  which  the  chemist  deaki 
It  is  used  in  three  forms : — (1)  in  tubing  of  various  diameters  com* 
parable  with  the  sizes  of  glass  tubing;  (2)  in  stoppers  of  various  sizes 
to  replace  corks ;  (8)  in  sheets.  Caoutchouc  tubing  may  be  used  to 
conduct  all  gases  and  liquids  which  do  not  corrode  its  substance,  pro- 
vided that  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  or  liquid  flows  be  not 
greater  or  its  temperature  higher  than  the  texture  of  the  tubing  can 
endure.  The  flexibility  of  the  tubing  is  a  very  obvious  advantage  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases.  Short  pieces  of  such  tubing,  a  few  centimetrea 
in  length,  are  much  used,  under  the  name  of  oonnectarsy  to  make 
flexible  joints  in  apparatus  of  which  glass  tubing  forms  part;  flexible 
joints  add  greatly  to  the  durability  of  such  ^[kparatus,  because  long 
glass  tubes  bent  at  several  angles  and  connected  with  heavy  abjed% 
like  globes,  bottles,  or  flasks  full  of  liquid,  axe  almost  oertain  to  break 
even  with  the  most  careful  usage;  gas-delivery-tubea,  and  all  oon- 
■Iderable  lengths  of  glass  tulung,  should  invariably  be  divided  at  one  m 
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more  places,  and  tHe  pieeee  joined  again  with  caoutelione  eonnectois. 
The  ends  of  glass  tubing  to  be  thus  connected  should  be  squarely  cut, 
and  then  rounded  in  the  lamp,  in  order  that  no  sharp  edges  may  cut 
the  caoutchouc ;  the  internal  diameter  pf  the  caoutchouc  tube  must  be  a 
little  smaller  than  the  external  diameter  of  the  glass  tubes ;  the  slipping 
on  of  the  connector  ia  fiacilitated  by  wetting  the  glass.  In  some  cases 
of  delicate  quantitative  manipulations,  in  which  the  tightest  possible 
joints  must  be  secured,  the  caoutchouc  connector  is  bound  on  to  the 
glass  tube  with  a  silk  or  smooth  linen  string ;  the  string  is  passed  as 
tightly  as  possible  twice  round  the  connector  and  tied  with  a  square 
knot;  the  string  should  be  moistened,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  while  the  knot  is  tying. 

Caoutchouc  stoppers  of  good  quality  are  much  more  durable  than 
corks,  and  are  in  every  respedt  to  be  preferred.  The  G^erman  stoppers 
are  of  excellent  shape  and  quality;  the  American,  being  chiefly  in- 
tended for  wine-bottles,  are  apt  to  be  too  conicaL  Oaoutchouc  stoppers 
can  be  bored,  like  corks  (see  the  next  section),  by  means  of  suitable 
cutters,  and  glass  tubes  can  be  fitted  into  the  holes  thus  made  with  a 
tightness  unattainable  with  corks.  Gennan  stoppers  may  be  bought 
already  provided  with  one,  two,  and  three  holes.  It  is  not  well  to  lay 
in  a  large  stock  of  caoutchouc  stoppers ;  for,  though  they  last  a  long 
time  when  in  constant  use,  they  not  infrequently  deteriorate  when 
kept  in  store,  becoming  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  with  age.  These 
stoppers  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  veiy  inferior  caps  which 
were  in  use  a  few  years  ago. 

Pieces  of  thin  sheet  caoutchouc  are  very  conveniently  used  for 
making  tight  joints  between  large  tabes  of  two  different  sizes,  or  be* 
tween  the  neck  of  a  flask,  or  bottle,  and  a  Iszge  tube  which  enters  it^ 
or  between  the  neck  of  a  retort  and  the  receiver  into  which  it  enters. 
A  sufficiently  broad  and  long  piece  of  sheet  caoutchouc  is  considerably 
stretched,  wrapped  tightly  over  the  glass  parts  adjoining  the  aperture 
to  be  closed,  and  secured  in  place  by  a  string  wound  closely  about  it 
and  tied  with  a  square  knot 

8.  Corki. — ^It  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  sound,  elastic  corks  of 
fine  grain  and  of  size  suitable  for  large  flasks  and  wide-monthed  bottles* 
On  this  account,  bottles  with  mouths  not  too  large  to  be  closed  with  a 
cork  cut  across  the  grain  should  be  chosen  for  chemical  uses,  in  pre- 
ference to  bottles  which  require  large  corks  or  bungs  cut  with  the 
grain,  and  therefore  offering  continuous  channels  for  the  passage  of 
gases,  or  even  liquids.  The  kinds  sold  as  champagne-corks  and  as 
satin  corks  for  phials  aie  suitable  for  chemical  use.  The  best  corks 
generally  need  to  be  softened  before  using;  this  softening  may  be 
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effected  by  rolling  the  cork  under  a  boaid  apon  the  taUe,  or  under  ^e 
foot  upon  the  dean  floor,  or  by  gently  squeezing  it  on  all  sides  with 
the  well-known  tool  expressly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  thenos 
called  a  cork-squeezer.    Steaming  also  softens  the  hardest  corka 

Corks  must  often  be  cut  with  cleanness  and  precision ;  a  sharp,  thin 
knife,  such  as  shoemakers  use,  is  desirable  for  this  purpose.  When  a 
cork  has  been  pared  down  to  reduce  its  diameter,  a  flat  file  may  be 
employed  in  finishing ;  the  file  must  be  fine  enough  to  leave  a  smooth 
surface  upon  the  cork ;  in  filing  a  cork,  a  cylindrical,  not  a  conical 
form  should  be  aimed  at. 

In  boring  holes  through  corks  to  receiye  glass  tubes,  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  sheet  brass  sharpened  at  one  end  is  a  yery  conTenient  tooL 
Fig.  XIV.  represents  a  set  cMf  such  little  cylinders 
of  graduated  sizes,  slipping  one  within  the  other 
into  a  very  compact  form ;  a  stout  wire,  of  the 
same  length  as  the  cylinders,  aocompames  the 
set,  and  serves  a  double  purpose.  Passed  trans- 
versely through  two  holes  in  the  cap  which  ter- 
minates each  cylinder,  it  gives  the  hand  a  better 
grasp  of  the  tool  while  penetrating  the  cork ;  and 
when  the  hole  is  made,  the  wire  thrust  through 
an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  cap  expels  the  little 
cylinder  of  cork  which  else  would  remain  in  the 
cutting  cylinder  of  brass.  That  cutter  whose 
diameter  is  next  below  that  of  the  glass  tube  to 
be  inserted  in  the  cork  is  always  to  be  selected ; 
and  if  the  hole  it  makes  is  too  small,  a  round  file 
must  be  used  to  enlarge  the  aperture ;  the  round 
file,  also,  often  comes  into  play  to  smooth  the  rough  sides  of  a  hole  mads 
by  a  dull  cork-borer.  Cutters  which  have  been  dulled  by  use  may  be 
sharpened  by  filing  or  grinding  down  their  outer  bevelled  edges  and 
then  paring  off  any  protuberance  or  roughness  which  may  remain 
upon  the  inside  of  the  edge  with  a  sharp  penknife.  A  pair  of  amall 
callipers  is  a  very  convenient,  though  by  no  means  essential  tool  in 
determining  which  size  of  cutter  to  employ.  A  flask  which  presents 
sharp  or  rough  edges  at  the  mouth  can  seldom  be  tightly  corked,  for 
the  cork  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  neck  without  being  cut  or 
roughened;  such  sharp  edges  must  be  rounded  in  the  lamp,  hk 
thrusting  glass  tubes  through  bored  corks,  the  following  directions  are 
to  be  observed : — (1)  The  end  of  the  tube  must  not  present  a  sharp 
edge  capable  of  cutting  the  cork.  (2)  The  tube  should  be  gnutped 
very  close  to  the  cork,  in  order  to  escape  cutting  the  hand  which  holds 
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tiie  cork^  should  the  iabe  break;  hj  observing  this  precaution  the 
chief  cauBe  of  breakage,  viz.  irregular  lateral  pressure,  will  be  at  the 
same  time  avoided.  (8)  A  funnel-tube  must  never  be  held  by  the 
funnel  in  driving  it  through  a  cork,  nor  a  bent  tube  grasped  at  the 
bend|  unless  the  bend  comes  immediately  above  the  cork.  (4)  If  the 
tube  goes  very  hard  through  the  cork,  the  application  of  a  little  soap 
and  water  will  facilitate  its  passage ;  but  if  soap  is  used  the  tube  can 
seldom  be  withdrawn  from  the  cork  after  the  latter  has  become  dry. 
(5)  The  tube  must  not  be  pushed  straight  into  the  cork,  but  screwed 
in,  as  it  were,  with  a  slow  rotary  as  well  as  onward  motion.  Joints 
made  v^th  corks  should  always  be  tested  before  the  apparatus  is  used| 
by  blovnng  into  the  apparatus  and  at  the  same  time  stopping  up  all 
Intimate  outlets.  Any  leakage  is  revealed  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  pressure  created.  To  the  same  end,  air  may  be  sucked  out  of  an 
apparatus  and  its  tightness  proved  by  the  permanence  of  the  partial 
vacuum.  To  attempt  to  use  a  leaky  cork  is  generally  to  waste  time 
and  labor  and  to  insure  the  failure  of  the  experiment  When,  how- 
ever, a  leak  is  only  discovered  during  the  actual  progress  of  the  expe« 
riment,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  save  the  experiment  by  using  a 
lute ;  for  this  purpose  wax  applied  with  a  warm  knife,  or  a  paste  made 
cf  rye-meal  and  water  may  be  used;  common  sealing-wax  fdso  ia 
sometimes  a  useful  makeshift. 

9.  Iron  Stand,  Scmd^ndhf  and  Wire  Oauzs. — To  support  vessels  over 
the  gas-lamp,  an  iron  stand  is  used  consisting  of  a  stout  vertical  rod 
fastened  into  a  heavy  cast-iron  foot,  and  three  iron  rings  of  graduated 
sizes  secured  to  the  vertical  rod  with  binding-screvrs ;  all  the  rings  may 
be  slipped  off  the  rod,  or  any  ring  may  be  adjusted  at  any  convenient 
elevation.  The  general  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  stand 
which  makes  part  of  the  Berzelius  lamp  (Fig.  VI.),  although  simpler 
and  cheaper.  As  a  general  mle,  it  is  not  best  to  apply  the  direct 
flame  of  the  lamp  to  glass  and  porcelain  vessels;  hence  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze  is  stretched  loosely  over  the  laigest  ring,  and  bent  down- 
wards a  little  for  the  reception  of  roimd-bottomed  vessels ;  on  this 
gauze;  flasks,  retorts,  and  porcelain  dishes  are  usually  supported.  In 
a  l^w  cases,  in  which  a  very  gradual  and  equable  heat  is  required,  the 
wire-gauze  is  replaced  by  a  small  shallow  pan,  beaten  out  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  flUed  with  dry  sand.  This  arrangement  is  called  a  sand-bath. 
With  the  aid  of  annealed  iron  wire,  the  iron  stand  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  supporting  tubes  over  the  lamp.  Crucibles,  or  dishes,  too  small 
for  the  smallest  ring  belonging  to  the  stand,  are  conveniently  supported 
on  an  equilateral  triangle  made  of  three  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  twisted 
together  at  the  apices ;  this  triangle  ia  laid  on  one  of  the  rings  of  the 
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stand.  An  iron  tripod  (that  is,  a  stoat  ring*  supported  on  ibnt 
legs)  may  often  be  used  instead  of  the  stand  above  described ;  bat 
it  is  not  BO  generally  useful,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
it  at  yarious  heights;  with  a  sufficiency  of  wooden  blocks  wherewith 
to  raise  the  lamp  or  the  tripod  as  oocasion  may  require,  it  may  be 
made  available. 

10.  I^ieunuOie  TVough^-^The  pneumatio  trongli  is  a  contrivasee 
which  enables  us  to  collect  and  confine  gases  in  suitable  vessels,  and 
to  decant  them  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Its  efficiency  depends  on 
the  pressure  ot  the  atmosphere,  which,  as  we  know,  is  capable  of  sup* 
porting  a  column  of  water  10*83  metres  long  or  a  column  of  mercmy 
76  cm.  long  (see  $  7),  provided  that  the  liquid  column  be  so  airanged 
that' the  atmospheric  pressure  shall  be  fully  felt  upon  the  foot  of  the 
column,  but  not  at  all  upon  its  head.  If  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end 
and  open  at  the  other,  and  of  any  length  leas  than  10*83  m.,  be  oom« 
pletely  filled  with  water,  and  then  inverted  so  that  its  open  end  shall 
dip  beneath  some  water  held  in  a  basin  or  saucer,  the  tube  will  remain 
full  of  water  when  the  thumb  or  cork,  which  closed  the  open  end  while 
the  immersion  was  efiected,  is  withdrawn.  What  is  true  of  a  tube  is 
equally  true  of  a  bell,  or  other  vessel  closed  at  one  end,  of  any  diameter 
or  shape,  provided  its  height  be  not  greater  than  10*33  ul;  and  the 
principle  which  applies  to  water  is  equally  applicable  to  meicuiy, 
except  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  which  the  average 
atmospheric  pressure  can  hold  up  is  only  76  cm.,  because  mercuiy  is 
13'6d0  times  as  heavy  as  water.  If  a  few  bubbles  of  any  gas  insoluble 
in  water  should  be  delivered  beneath  the  open  end  of  a  tube,  or  bell, 
thus  standing  full  of  water  in  apparent  defiance  of  gravitation,  the  gas 
would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  by  virtue  of  being  lighter  thsn  ti^e 
water,  and  the  exact  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  gas,  small  or 
lax^,  would  drop  into  the  basin  or  saucer  beneath.  If  the  gas  were 
tiius  delivered  continuously  beneath  the  tube  or  bell,  we  should  finally 
get  the  tube  or  bell  fiill  of  gas,  without  admixture  of  air,  and  sealed 
at  the  bottom  by  the  water  in  the  basin  or  saucer.  If  mercury  were 
the  liquid,  the  operation  would  be  precisely  the  same,  except  as 
regards  the  height  of  the  tube  or  bell.  Even  this  difierence  of  possiVlo 
height  is  not  noticeable  in  practice,  because  bells  and  bottles  more 
than  50  cm.  high  are  very  seldom  used  with  either  liquid.  On  account 
of  its  costliness,  mercury  is  rarely  used,  unless  the  gas  to  be  collected, 
or  experimented  Upon,  be  soluble  in  water.  A  trough  for  meroury  is 
made  as  small  as  possible  for  the  .same  reason.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
object  of  a  pneumatic  trough  may  be  accomplished  under  a  g^reat 
variety  of  forms.    Any  bucket  or  tub  with  a  hanging  shelf  in  it  may 
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be  made  to  flerve.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  deacribe  two  conyenient 
forms  of  the  apparatus. 

A  cheap  pneumatic  trough  is  represented  in  Fig.  XV.    Its  materials 
are  durable  and  its  capacity  sufficient.  fig.  XV. 

It  consists  of  two  pieces,  Ist,  a  stone- 
ware pan,  about  30  cm,  in  diameter  on 
the  bottom;  with  sides  sloping  slightly  out- 
wards and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  10 
cul;  2nd;  a  deep  flower-pot  saucer  about 
15  cm.  in  diameter,  with  one  hole  bored 
through  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  a 
second  arched  hole  nipped  out  of  its  rim ; 
this  saucer  is  inverted  in  the  pan.  If  this 
second  piece  be  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  made 
about  5  cm.  high,  and  its  interior  should  be  rounded  to  the  hole  in  the 
centre,  while  the  outside  is  left  flat  like  the  flower-pot  saucer.  For 
the  saucer  may  be  conveniently  substituted  two  slabs  or  blocks  of  any 
stone,  like  soapstone,  sandstone,  or  marble,  made  of  even  thickness  %nd 
laid  side  by  side  in  the  water-pan  with  an  interval  between  them  which 
permits  the  gas-delivery-tube  to  come  beneath  the  mouth  of  an  inverted 
bottle  or  cylinder  supported  on  the  two  blocks  over  the  intervening 
crack.  To  use  this  apparatus,  the  pan  is  filled  with  water  to  a  level 
about  2  cm.  above  the  top  of  the  inverted  saucer ;  the  bottle,  cylinder, 
or  bell  which  is  to  receive  the  gas  is  completely  filled  with  water  from 
a  pitcher  or  water-cock,  then  closed  with  the  hand  of  the  operator  or 
with  a  flat  piece  of  glass  or  wood,  inverted  into  the  pan,  and  placed 
on  the  saucer  over  the  hole  in  its  centre ;  the  end  of  the  gas-delivery- 
tnbe  is  thrust  through  the  side  hole  in  the  saucer;  and  the  gas,  rising 
through  the  centre  hole,  bubbles  up  into  the  bottle  or  cylinder  placed 
to  receive  it  While  one  bottle  is  filling  with  gas,  another  is  made 
ready  to  replace  it ;  and  when  the  first  is  full,  it  is  pushed  off  the  centre 
hole  of  the  saucer,  and  the  second  bottle  is  brought  over  the  hole.  A 
bottle  full  of  gas  may  be  removed  from  the  trough  by  slipping  beneath 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a  shallow  plate  or  dish,  and  then  lifting  plate 
and  bottle  out  of  the  pan  together  in  such  a  manner  that  water  enough 
to  seal  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  shall  remain  in  the  plate.  The  gas  in 
one  bottle  maybe  decanted  upwards  into  another,  by  filling  the  second 
bottle  with  water,  and  then  carefully  inclining  the  bottle  containing  tha 
gas  so  as  to  bring  its  mouth  under  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  which  is 
full  of  water,  keeping  the  mouths  of  both  bottles  all  the  time  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pan.  If  the  gas  which  has  been  col- 
lected is  heavier  than  air^  a  bottle  of  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  tho 
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water-pan  and  got  at  for  use,  by  simply  slipping  a  flat  piece  of  gkas  or 
wood  beneath  its  mouth  so  as  to  close  it  rather  tightly,  and  then 
standing  the  bottle,  mouth  upward,  upon  the  table.  If  the  corer  be 
then  removed  from  the  bottle,  the  gas  will  not  flow  out,  though  it  will 
slowly  diffuse  into  the  air.  As  the  water  with  which  the  bottles  or 
cylinders  are  filled  fidls  into  the  pan  when  displaced  by  gas,  it  is  possible 
that  the  pan  may  become  inconveniently  fuU  if  many  large  bottles  aie 
used ;  this  difficulty  must  be  remedied  by  dipping  water  out  of  the 
pan,  and  so  restoring  the  true  level. 

Where  considerable  quantities  of  gas  are  frequently  to  be  handled, 
and  large  vessels  are  therefore  neoessazy,  a  large  apparatus,  shown  in 
Rg.  XVI.,  is  much  more  conve-  -pis.  XVL 

nient  than  the  small  pan,  which 
suffices  for  all  common  experi- 
mentSw  The  form  of  this  larger 
pneumatic  trough  and  the  mode 
of  using  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood from  the  figure ;  the  depth 
and  width  of  the  tank  or  well 
must  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  bells  and  cylinders  which 
are  to  be  sunk  in  it,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shallow  part  or 
shelf  by  the  number  of  bells  or  jars  of  gas  which  are  likely  to  be  in 
use  at  any  one  time.  The  deep  groove  in  the  shelf  permits  a  glass  or 
caoutchouc  tube  to  pass  without  compression  under  a  bell  whose  rim 
projects  over  the  groove.  Such  a  trough  in  best  made  of  zinc  or  lead. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  in  a  table,  and  permanently  pro- 
vided with  a  water-cock  and  drain-pipe.  A  chief  merit  of  this  instru- 
ment is  that  the  glass  vessels  used  can  be  filled  with  water  by  sinking 
them  in  the  well  much  more  conveniently  than  from  a  pitcher  or 
water-cock. 

A  pneumatic  trough  for  mercury  may  be  made  either  of  wood,  iron, 
or  stone.  For  all  common  uses,  it  is  very  well  cut  out  of  a  solid  block 
of  compact  hard  wood,  which  will  not  split  Small  cylinders  or  bells 
only  can  be  used,  and  the  well  of  the  trough  should  be  scooped  out 
but  a  little  lai*ger  than  the  bell  or  cylinder  selected,  with  its  principal 
dimension  horizontal,  and  its  bottom  curved  to  fit  the  cylindrical  bell 
which  is  to  be  laid  in  it ;  the  shelf,  too,  should  have  but  a  small  area, 
sufficient  only  for  four  or  five  bells  of  3  or  4  cm.  diameter. 

In  using  a  pneumatic  trough,  of  any  construction  or  dimensions,  the 
student  should  be  on  his  guard  against  two  difficulties  of  possible  occur- 
rence— against  the  nicking  back  of  the  liquid  in  the  trough  into  the 
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gas-generating  apparatus,  and  agfainst  the  leakage  sometunea  induced 
by  the  pressure  created  by  thrusting  the  gas-delivery-tube  deep  under 
water  or  mercury.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  the  most  serious. 
When  the  flow  of  gas  from  a  heated  flask  or  tube  is  suddenly  arrested^ 
in  consequence  of  some  reduction  of  temperature,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  it  often  happens  that  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  generating  appa- 
ratus contract^  and  the  cold  water  or  mercury  from  the  trough  rises 
in  the  deUvery-tube  to  fill  the  void ',  if  the  contraction  is  so  considerable 
as  to  sufier  the  cold  liquid  to  penetrate  into  the  hot  flask  or  tube,  an 
explosion  almost  inevitably  ensues,  which  fractures  the  apparatus,  if  it 
does  no  worse  damage.  In  collecting  over  water  a  gas  somewhat  solu- 
ble in  that  liquid,  this  danger  is  especially  imminent.  The  occurrence 
of  such  accidents  may  be  efiectually  guarded  against  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  following  directions : — (1)  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  stop 
an  evolution  of  gas  which  has  been  going  on  from  a  hot  flask  or  tube, 
withdraw  the  delivery-tube  from  the  water  before  extinguishing  the 
lamp,  and  shake  ofi^  from  the  bent  end  of  the  tube  the  drops  of  water 
which  are  apt  to  adhere  to  it ,  the  lamp  may  then  be  safely  put  out, 
for  air  can  enter  the  apparatus  through  the  open  tube.  (2)  When  the 
flow  of  gas  from  a  hot  apparatus  is  observed  to  slacken,  watch  closely  the 
escape  of  the  gas  from  the  delivery-tube,  and  as  soon  as  any  tendency 
to  reflux  of  water  is  detected,  lift  the  delivery-tube  quickly  out  of  the 
water,  or,  better,  slip  ofi^  the  caoutchouc  connector,  which  should  always 
be  found  between  the  flask  and  the  water-pan  on  every  such  piece  of 
apparatus ;  if  there  be  no  connector,  the  cork  must  be  loosened  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask.    Air  will  thus  be  admitted  to  the  hot  flask  or  tube. 

These  precautions  apply  more  particularly  to  the  cases  where  gas  is 
evolved  from  dry  materials,  as  in  making  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide ; 
when  a  liquid  is  contained  in  the  generating  flask,  a  safety-tube  is  a 
sure  protection  against  the  danger  of  sucking  back.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  can  force  air  into  a  flask,  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  has  been 
created,  through  the  safety-tube,  by  lifting  and  displacing  a  column  of 
the  liquid  whose  height  is  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  safety-tube 
which  dips  beneath  the  liquid.  Unless  the  liquid  in  the  flask  be  extra- 
ordinarily dense,  the  force  required  to  do  this  will  be  very  much  less 
than  that  required  to  lift  a  column  of  water  whose  height  is  determined 
by  the  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  delivery-tube  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  pan. 

When  the  gas  coming  from  the  generating  flask  has  to  force  out  and 
keep  out  of  the  delivery-tube  a  column  of  water  measured  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pan,  a  pres- 
sure determined  by  the  height  of  this  column  is  e-tablished  upon  the 
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interior  of  Uie  flask  and  upon  every  joint  of  the  apiMoatas.  Henee  an 
apparatus  will  sometimes  leak,  and  refuse  to  deliver  gas  at  the  desired 
point,  when  its  delivery-tube  is  deeply  inamersed,  while  it  does  not 
leak  if  the  tube  merely  dip  beneath  the  surfiice  of  the  water.  With 
mercury  the  pressure  of  a  few  centimetres  is  very  considerable,  an 
account  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  flmd,  so  that  this  difficulty 
is  more  likely  to  occur  with  this  metal  than  with  wate;.  Tight  joints 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  difficulty.  A  partial  remedy  is  to  dip 
the  delivery-tube  as  little  as  possible  below  the  surfiEbce  of  the  fluid  in 
the  trough. 

11.  Oa^-holderB, — ^A  small  gas-holder,  very  convenient  for  many  usee, 
is  made  from  a  common  glass  bottle  in  the  following  manner: — A 


Fig.  xvn. 


(Fig.  xvn.)  is  a  bottle  of  4-^  litres 
capacity;  through  the  cork  in  its 
neck  pass  two  glass  tubes  (No.  6),  of 
which  one  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  while  the  other  merely  pene- 
trates the  cork ;  with  the  outer  end 
of  the  first  tube  a  caoutchouc  tube  e 
is  connected,  with  the  outer  end  of 
the  second  a  common  gas-cock  a. 
The  bottle  being  first  completely 
filled  with  water,  the  apparatus 
which  generates,  or  contains,  the 
gas  to  be  introduced  into  the  holder 
is  connected  with  the  tube  carrying 
the  cock  a ;  this  cock  is  open.  Ab 
the  gas  presses  in,  the  water  mounts 
in  the  long  tube,  and  flows  out  by 
the  siphon  e.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  gas  from  this  pressure  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  only  neceesaiy  to 
suck  a  little  at  c.  The  tube  e  should 
of  course  be  thrust  into  a  sink  ot 
drain-pipe. 

To  get  gas  out  of  the  bottle,  thus  chaiged,  the  cock  a  is  closed,  and 
the  flexible  tube  o  is  lifted  up  and  connected,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
with  a  bottle  of  water  B  placed  on  a  shelf,  or  stand,  somewhat  above 
the  bottle  A,  When  the  cock  h  is  opened,  the  gas  in  ^  is  pressed  upon 
by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  water,  and  may  there- 
fore be  made  to  issue  at  will  from  the  cock  a.  The  higher  B  is  placed 
above  A^  the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  the  gas  will  isana 
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If  a  moderate  or  easilj  regulated  water-preflfinre  is  at  hand,  supplied 
by  city  water- works  or  a  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building'^ 
the  bottle  B  is  unnecessary,  and  the  flexible  tube  e  may  be  connected 
with  such  a  water-supply  whenever  gas  is  to  be  pressed  out  of  the 
gas-holder  A. 

'^  aen  larger  quantities  of  gas  are  to  be  stored  for  use,  a  metallic  goa- 
holder,  whose  construction  and  proportions  are  shown  in  Fig.  X  VIII.,  is 
advantageously  employed.  The  open  cistern 
jB  is  supported  over  the  vessel  A  on  two  co- 
lumns c  Cf  and  two  tubes  a  and  b ;  of  these 
tabes  the  first,  a,  reaches  £rom  the  bottom 
of  B  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  A,  whUe  the 
second,  b,  starts  from  the  bottom  of  B  and 
juit  enters  the  arched  top  of  A  without 
projecting  into  it;  diBH  short  large  tube, 
aloping  upwards  and  outwards,  and  capable 
of  being  tightly  dosed  with  a  cork  or  caout- 
chouc stopper;  ^  is  a  glass  gauge  to  show 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  A ;  • 
10  the  discharge-pipe.  To  till  the  gas-holder 
with  water,  dose  d,  open  the  stopcocks  a, 
bf  and  Cf  and  pour  water  into  the  dstem  B ; 
the  water  entering  A  will  expel  the  air 
throtigh  b  and  e;  when  the  water  begins 
to  flow  through  e,  dose  that  stopcock  and 
expel  the  rest  of  the  air  through  6.  The 
gas-holder  may  now  be  filled  with  gas  by 
displacing  the  water  in  the  following  manner: — Close  all  the  stop- 
codes,  withdraw  the  cork  or  stopper  from  dy  and  introduce  the  tube 
which  delivers  the  gas  through  that  opening.  A  short  piece  of  caout- 
chouc tubing  makes  the  best  end  for  the  gas-delivery-tube ;  but  glass 
tubing  will  answer  the  purpose  if  the  end  be  slightly  bent  upward. 
The  water  flows  out  Atdtm  fast  as  the  gas  enters,  and  the  gas-holder 
should  therefore  stand  in  a  shallow  metal  tray  provided  with  a  drain- 
pipe. When  the  desired  quantity  of  gas  has  been  introduced,  dose  d. 
To  draw  gas  out  of  a  gas-holder  of  this  construction,  the  cistern  B  is 
filled  with  water  and  the  cock  a  is  opened ;  under  the  pressure  thus 
established  ther  gas  may  be  drawn  off  through  0,  or  allowed  to  rise 
through  b  into  bottles  or  bells  filled  with  water  and  held  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  b  in  the  cistern  B;  in  this  last  case  B  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  pneumatic  trough. 

This  gas-holder  may  be  cheaply  made  of  zinc ;  any  gas-fitter  can 
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■apply  the  necessaxy  stopoocki;  cue  most  be  taken  that  the  glaat 
tube  which  constitutee  the  gaoge  is  fitted  air-tight  to  the  gas-holder. 
The  stopcock  e  need  not  end  in  a  acrew ;  tubes  may  be  as  well  con- 
nected with  it  by  caoutchouc.  The  available  pressure  under  which 
the  gas  in  the  holder  streams  out  at  0  is  of  course  limited  by  the  ele- 
vation of  B  above  A^  which  must  always  be  moderate.  When  a 
stronger  pressure  is  desirable,  as  in  getting  the  ozyhydrogen  blowpipe- 
flanie,  for  example,  a  heavier  water-column  may  be  obtained  by  screw- 
ing a  tall  tube  with  a  capacious  funnel  on  the  topof  it  into  the  tube  a, 
where  it  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  B.  A  piece  of  common 
iron  or  copper  gas-pipe  about  a  metre  long,  answers  this  purpose  very 
well ;  the  funnel  at  the  top  should  hold  two  or  three  UtreSy  and  must 
be  kept  fuU  of  water  from  a  cask  or  tub  provided  with  a  oock  and 
placed  just  above  the  fimneL  Where  a  water-supply,  with  moderate 
pressure,  is  obtainable,  it  may  be  used  to  keep  the  funnel  fiill,  or  to 
replace  the  fiinnel  altogether,  if  directly  eoimected  with  the  tube  a.  A 
gas-holder,  measuring  not  more  than  fiO  cm.  in  total  height,  is  not  too 
heavy  to  be  portable,  and  during  the  process<of  filling  may  be  placed 
over  a  tub ;  but  a  gas-holder  of  much  larger  proportions  is  better  made 
a  fixture,  and  provided  in  a  permanent  manner  wiHi  drain-pipe  and 
water-supply.  The  gas-holder  thus  described  is  that  which  is  the  most 
generally  useful ;  it  may  be  charged  from  any 
glass  fiask,  retort,  or  bottle,  without  any  pres* 
sure  being  exerted  upon  the  glass  vessel ;  and 
unused  gas  contained  in  any  s(Mrt  of  bell,  bottle, 
or  flask  can  be  very  readily  transferred  (0  such 
a  gas-holder  without  waste  and  with  veiy  little 
trouble. 

A  cheaper  gas-holder  may  be  made  on  the 
plan  of  the  large  gas-holders,  improperly  flailed 
gasometers,  used  in  gas-works.  Fi^.  XIX.  re- 
presents a  gas-holder  of  this  sort  Over  a  tank 
of  water,  which  may  be  a  cylinder  of  sino  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  or  a  headless  pork-  or  oil- 
barrel,  or  any  other  water-tight  tub,  is  balnnced 
by  pulleys  and  weights  a  tight  bell  of  sine,  not 
too  large  for  complete  immersion  in  the  tank. 
The  U-tube,  shown  in  the  figure,  which  may 
be  either  of  lead  or  brass,  serves  both  to  intro- 
duce and  deliver  the  gas.  To  fill  such  a  gaso- 
meter, open  the  cock,  lift  the  counterbalancing  weight,  and  let  thebeD 
tank  into  the  water;  then  connect  the  vessel  from  which  the  gas  is 
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deliyered  with  the  tube  of  the  holder,  counterpoiae  the  bell,  and  the 
gaB  coming  from  the  generator  will  gmdually  lift  the  bell  out  of  the 
water.  To  force  the  gae  out  of  the  holder  it  is  only  necessaxy  to  remoro 
the  counterbalancing  weight ;  the  weight  of  the  bell  forces  out  the  gas ; 
and  if  this  pressure  be  not  sufficient,  additional  weights  may  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  belL  Gas-holders  of  this  construction,  unless 
Tezy  small,  are  too  heayy,  when  filled  with  water,  to  be  carried  about ; 
but  this  difficulty  may  be  obTiated^  when  economy  is  not  specially  to 
be  regarded,  by  placing  within  the  lower  cjrlinder,  or  tank,  a  second 
air-tight  cylinder  as  a  core,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  for  the  water  into  which  the  upper  bell 
dips.  Elegant,  but  not  cheap,  gas-holders  are  thus  made,  which  are 
conyenient  for  some  usee,  but  are  not  so  generally  to  be  recommended 
as  those  of  the  construction  first  described.  The  vessel  fimm  which  a 
gas-holder  with  counterpoised  bell  is  charged  is  always  subjected  to 
some  pressure,  slight  if  the  pulleys,  cords,  and  weights  are  in  perfect 
order,  but  more  frequently  considerable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  such  an  apparatus  in  perfect  condition. 

12.  Deflaffrating^Spoon, — ^The  little  cup  which  holds  combustible 
material^  to  be  burnt  in  a  bottle  or  jar  of  gas,  is  called  a  defiograting- 
spoon ;  it  may  be  cheaply  made  by  hollowing  a  hemispherical  cup  out 
of  a  cube  of  chalk  about  2  cm.  on  a  side,  and  attaching  a  stout  iron  or 
brass  wire  to  the  chalk,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cup  will  be  right 
side  up  when  hung  by  the  wire  in  a  jar  of  gas ;  the  upper  end  of  this 
wire  shodld  be  straight,  that  it  may  be  thrust  through  the  cork  or  piece 
of  wood  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  or  jar.  The  piece  of 
chalk  may  be  replaced  by  a  bit  of  the  cylindrical  chalk  crayon  com- 
monly used  with  blackboards.  A  piece  of  crayon  1*5  cm.  in  length 
will  make  a  sufficient  spoon.  A  small  cupel  is  a  convenient  ready-made 
substitute  for  the  chalk  cup.  Brass  deflagrating^spoons  are  also  to  be 
had  of  philosophical-instrument*  makers. 

18.  Platifmin  FoU  and  Wire, — A  piece  of  platinum  foil  about  8  cm. 
square  is  useful  in  experiments  involving  the  evaporation  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  liquid  and  the  ignition  of  the  residue )  it  is  «n  essential  tool  in 
qualitative  analysis.  The  foil  should  be  at  least  so  thick  that  it  does  not 
crinkle  when  wiped ;  and  it  is  more  economical  to  get  foil  which  is  too 
thick  than  too  thin,  for  it  requires  frequent  cleaning.  A  bit  of  platinum 
wire^  not  thicker  than  a  No.  10  needle,  and  20  cm.  long,  will  last  a  long 
time  with  careful  usage.  No  other  metal,  and  no  mixture  of  substances 
from  which  a  metal  can  be  reduced,  must  ever  be  heated  on  platinum 
foil  or  vnre,  for  platinum  forms  alloys  witii  other  metals  which  are 
much  more  frisible  than  itself.    If  once  alloyed  with  a  baser  metal,  the 
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platinum  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  its  peculiar  uses.  Platumm  may 
be  cleaned  by  boiling  it  in  either  nitric  or  chlorhvdric  acid,  bj  fusing 
the  add  sulphate  of  sodium  or  potassium  upon  it,  or  by  scouring  it 
with  fine  sand.  Aqua  regia  and  chlorine- water  dissolTe  platinum; 
the  sulphides,  cyanides,  and  oxides  of  sodium  and  potassiunii  when 
fosed  in  platinum  vessels,  slowly  attack  the  metaL 

14.  Filtering. — Filtration  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  separate  a  finely 
divided  solid  from  a  liquid.  The  filter  may  be  made  of  paper,  doth, 
tow,  cotton,  asbestos,  and  other  substances.  Paper  is  the  substance 
ofbenest  used.  A  good  filtering-paper  must  be  porous  enough  to  filter 
rapidly,  and  yet  sufficiently  close  in  texture  to  retain  the  finest  pow- 
ders )  and  it  must  also  be  strong  enough  to  bear,  when  wet,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  which  must  be  poured  upon  it  For  delicate  experi- 
ments it  is  also  necessary  that  filtering-paper  should  contain  no  soluble 
salts,  and  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  incombustible  material,  which 
would  remain  as  ash  were  the  filter  to  be  burned.  Filtering-paper 
(which  is  generally  sold  in  sheets)  is  first  cut  into  circles  of  various 
diameters,  adapted  to  the  various  scales  of  operation  ^in,  XX. 
and  quantities  of  liquids  to  be  filtered.  To  prepare  a 
filter  for  use,  one  of  these  circles  is  folded  over  on  its 
own  diameter,  and  the  semicirde  thus  obtained  is 
folded  once  upon  itself  into  the  form  of  a  quadrant ; 
the  paper  thus  folded  is  opened  so  that  thi'ee  thick- 
nesses shall  come  upon  one  side,  and  one  thickness 
upon  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  XX.;  the  filter  ie 
then  placed  in  a  glass  funnd,  the  angle  of  which 
should  be  predsdy  that  of  the  opened  paper,  viz.  G0° ; 
after  being  wetted,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  liquid  to  be  filtered.  The 
paper  may  be  so  folded  as  to  fit  a  funnel  whose  angle  is  more  or  less  than 
Q(f ;  but  this  is  the  most  advai>tageous  angle,  and  glass  funnels  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  their  correctness  in  this  respect 

Coarse  and  rapid  filtering  can  be  efiected  with  cloth  bags,  p«  ytt 
also  by  plugging  the  neck  of  a  funnel  loosely  with  tow  or 
.  cotton.  K  a  very  add  or  very  caustic  liquid,  which  would 
destroy  paper,  cotton,  tow,  or  wool,  is  to  bo  filtered,  the  best 
substances  wherewith  to  plug  the  neck  of  the  funnel  are 
asbestos  and  gun-cotton,  neither  of  which  is  attacked  by 
•uch  corrosive  liquids. 

The  glass  funnel  which  Isolds  the  filter  generally  requirea 
an  independent  support;  for  it  is  seldom  judicious,  or  pos- 
sible, to  support  the  funnel  directly  upon  the  vessel  which 
reodves  iheJUiratef  as  the  clear  liquid  which  runs  through  the  filter  is 
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called.  The  iron  stand  may  be  used  for  this  pnrpoee ;  and  wooden 
stands,  of  a  similar  constractiony  adapted  expressly  for  holding  fannels^ 
are  yery  convenient  and  not  expensive.  In  general,  care  should  be 
taken  tiiat  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  touch  the  side  or  edge  of  the 
veesel  into  which  the  filtrate  descends,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may 
not  fall  in  drops,  but  run  quietly  down  without  splashing.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  objection  to  thrusting  a  funnel  directly  into  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  or  flask ;  but  in  this  case  an  ample  exit  for  the  air  in  the  bottle 
mnat  be  provided  (Fig.  XXI.). 

15.  Drying  Oases, — ^It  is  often  desirable  to  remove  the  aqueous  vapor 
which  is  mixed  with  gases,  collected  over  water  or  prepared  from 
materials  containing  water.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  gas  can  be 
prepared  at  one  operation  in  so  dry  a  state  as  to  contain  no  vapor  of 
water;  this  vapor  must  ordinarily  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  or 
additional  process.  Experience  has  shown  that  some  gases  are  more 
easily  dried  than  others ;  thus  air,  hydrogen,  and  common  oxygen  are 
thoroughly  dried  with  great  ease,  but  gaseous  mixtures  which  con- 
tain antozone  only  with  great  difficulty ;  chlorine  is  three  times  as 
hard  to  dry  as  carbonic  acid.  These  and  similar  fiEusts  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  constructing  drying-apparatus.  The  common  drying-pro- 
cess depends  upon  bringing  the  moist  gas  into  contact  with  some  liquid 
or  solid  which  greedily  and  rapidly  absorbs  aqueous  vapor.  The  three 
substances  most  used  for  this  purpose  are  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  dry  quicklime.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used 
in  two  ways :  the  gas  may  be  made  to  bubble  through  a  few  centi* 
metree  depth  of  the  liquid  acid,  or  it  may  be  forced  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  of  a  column  of  broken  pumice-stone  whidi  has  been 
previously  soaked  in  the  acid.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  efiPectual, 
because  it  secures  a  more  thorough  contact  of  the  gas  with  the  hygro* 
scopic  acid  than  is  possible  during 
the  rapid  bubbling  of  the  light  gas 
through  a  shallow  layer  of  the  dense 
liquid.  The  column  of  fragments 
of  pumice-stone  may  be  held  in  a 
U-tube,  arranged  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  XXIL ;  but  the  vertical  cy- 
linder shown  in  the  same  figure  is 
better  adapted  for  this  use,  because 
the  acid  as  it  becomes  dilute  from 
absorption  of  moisture,  gradually 
trickles  from  the  pumice-stone,  and 
is  apt  to  collect  in  such  quantity  at 
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the  bottom  of  ^e  U*tube  as  to  completely  doBe.tiie  tabe.  In  preparing 
tbe  uprigrht  cylinder  for  Mae,  the  portion  below  the  contraction  is  not 
filled  with  pumice-stone;  it  receives  the  drippings  from  the  pumice- 
stone  column.   The  gas  to  be  dried  enters  by  the  lower  lateral  openiiigy 
and  goes  out  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.    Though  especially  adapted 
to  the  column  of  acid-soaked  pumice-stone,  this  cylinder  may  Tery 
well  be  used  with  either  of  the  other  drying-agents,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium or  quicklime.    ISther  of  the  forms  of  diying-tube  represented  in 
Fig.  XXII.  may  be  employed  with  these  latter  substances ;  in  chaiging 
the  horizontal  tubes,  bits  of  loose  cotton -wool  should  first  be  placed 
against  the  exit-tube  to  prevent  any  particles  of  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, or  quicklime,  from  entering  tiiat  tube ;  pieces  of  the  perfectly 
dry  solid  are  then  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  tube  may  be  com- 
pactly filled  with  fragments  which  leave  room  for  the  gas  to  pass  Tery 
deviously  between  them,  but  offer  no  direct  channels  througb  which 
the  gas  could  find  straight  and  quick  passage.    Quicklime  must  be 
charged  much  more  loosely  than  chloride  of  calcium,  because  of  ita 
great  expansion  when  moistened.    Fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  diying  gases  as  the  unfused  substance.    It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  quicklime, 
should  be  of  uniform  size.    When  the  tube  is  nearly  fuU,  a  plug  of 
loose  cotton  should  be  inserted  before  putting  in  the  cork.  A  chloride* 
of-caldum  tube,  once  filled,  will  often  serve  for  many  experiments; 
whenever  out  of  use,  its  outlets  should  be  covered  with  paper  caps;  or, 
better,  caoutchouc  connectors  may  be  slipped  upon  the  exit-tubes,  and 
bits  of  glass  rod  thrust  into  these  connectors.    The  moisture  of  the  sir 
is  thus  kept  from  the  chloride  of  calcium.    The  dimensions  of  diying- 
tubes  are  of  course  very  various ;  the  bulb-tube  shown  in  Fig.  XXIL 
is  seldom  used  with  a  greater  length  than  25  cul  ;  when  this  fonn  of 
tube  is  employed  the  gas  should  invariably  enter  by  the  end  without 
a  cork,  where  the  small  size  of  the  tube  permits  direct  yyttt 

connexion  with  a  conmion  gas-delivery-tube  by  means  ^^'  "^ 
of  a  caoutchouc  connector;  the  other  horizontal  tube, 
shown  in  the  figure,  may  be  of  any  length ;  but  when- 
ever a  great  extent  of  drying-surface  is  necessary,  U-tubes 
have  the  advantage  of  compactness;  for  many  can  be 
hung  upon  one  short  frame.  The  upright  cylinder  may 
be  from  25  cm.  to  40  cm.  in  height.  A  good  U-tube, 
vrith  an  addition  which  has  the  merit  of  economizing 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  shown  in  Fig.  XXIIL ;  the  addi- 
tion consists  of  a  short  test-tube,  into  which  the  tube 
by  which  the  gas  comes  in  barely  enters ;  a  quantity  of  water  ia  often 
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caught  in  this  test-tube  which  otherwise  would  wet  and  spoil  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  little  test-tube  may,  of 
course,  be  taken  out  and  emptied  at  wilL 

The  choice  between  one  or  other  of  the  three  diying-substances  is 
determined  in  each  special  case  by  the  chemical  relations  of  the  gas  to 
be  dried ;  thus  ammonia-gas,  which  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
by  chloride  of  calcium,  must  be  dried  by  passing  it  over  quicklime, 
while  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  would  combine  with  quicklime,  must 
be  dried  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Fig.  XXV. 
Rg.  XXIV. 


16.  Spring  Cl^  and  Screw  Compressor, — These  are  very  convenient 
mibstitutes  for  the  ordinary  stopcock,  and  as  such  are  in  constant  use 
in  the  laboratory.  Their  form,  and  the  manner  of  their  use,  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  figures.  As  glass  stopcocks  are  expensive 
and  fragile,  and  metal  stopcocks  are  usually  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause so  many  gases  and  liquids  attack  the  common  metals,  these 
exceUent  substitutes  are  used  whenever  a  caoutchouc  tube  is  not  inad- 
missible ;  they  cannot  be  used  unless  a  bit  of  elastic  tubing  can  be 
inserted  into  the  apparatus  which  requires  a  cock. 

Another  effective  mode  of  temporarily  stopping  or  partially  closing 
a  caoutchouc  tube,  is  to  slip  over  the  tube  a  common  brass  ring  of 
about  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  tube,  and  then  to  thrust  a 
slightly  conical  plug  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  between  the  ring  and  the 
flexible  tube. 

17.  Water'hath. — ^It  is  often  necessary  to  evaporate  solutions  at  a 
moderate  temperature  which  can  permanently  be  kept  below  a  certain 
known  limit;  thus,  when  an  aqueous  solution  is  to 
be  quietly  evaporated  without  spirting  or  jumping, 
the  temperature  of  the  s(dution  must  never  be  suf- 
fered to  rise  above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  nor 
even  quite  to  reach  this  point  This  quiet  evapora- 
tion is  best  efiPected  by  tiie  use  of  a  water-bath — a 
copper  cup  whose  top  is  made  of  concentric  rings  of 
different  diameters  to  adapt  it  to  dishes  of  various 
size  (Fig.  XXVI.).  This  cup,  two-thirds  full  of  water. 


Fig.  XXVI. 
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is  supported  on  the  iron  stand  over  the  lamp,  and  the  diah  contfihi- 
ing  the  solution  to  be  evapoiated  is  placed  on  that  one  of  the  several 
rings  which  will  permit  the  greater  part  of  the  diah  to  sink  into  the 
copper  cup.  The  steam  rising  from  the  water  impingee  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  brings  the  liquid  within  it  to  a  tanperators 
which  insures  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  but  will  not  cause  any 
actual  ebullition.  The  water  in  the  copper  cup  must  never  be  allowed 
to  boil  away.  Whenever  a  conatant  supply  of  steam  ia  at  hand,  as  in 
buildings  warmed  by  steam,  the  copper  cup  above  described  may  be 
converted  into  a  steam-bath  by  attaching  it  to  a  steam-pipe  by  means 
of  a  small  tube  provided  with  a  stopcock 

A  cheap  but  serviceable  water-bath  may  be  made  from  a  quart 
milk-can,  oil-can,  tea-cannister,  or  any  similarly  shaped  tin  vessel,  by 
inserting  the  stem  of  a  glass  funnel  into  the  neck  of  the  can  through 
a  well-fitting  cork.  In  this  funnel  the  dish  containing  the  liquor  to 
be  evaporated  rests.  The  can  contains  the  water,  which  is  to  be  kept 
just  boiling.  On  account  of  the  shape  of  the  fonnely  diahea  of  various 
sizes  can  be  used  with  the  same  apparatus. 

The  copper  vessel  first  described  may  be  conveniently  employed 
when  it  is  required  to  expose  substances  to  a  constant  temperature 
higher  than  100^.  For  tnis  purpose  the  cup  is  filled  with  oil,  wax, 
parafiiine,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  chloride  of  calcium ;  the 
flask  or  dish  containing  the  substance  to  be  heated  should,  in  this  case, 
be  immersed  in  the  fluid  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  depth ;  a  thenncH 
meter  must  be  used  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  such  a  bath.  When 
oil,  wax,  or  paraffine  is  used,  the  temperature  must  not  be  carried  so 
high  as  to  bum  or  decompose  these  organic  matterSi  else  a  very  dis- 
gusting vapor  will  be  produced. 

18.  Iron  Retort — ^A  retort,  made  of  irony  of  the  form  ahown  in 
Fig.  XXVIL|  is  a  convenient  utensil 
in  making  large  quantities  of  oxygen, 
and   in  preparing  illuminating-ges  or 
marsh-gas.    The  iron  top  is  fitted  to  the 
retort  with  a  ground  joint,  fastened  by  a 
screw-clamp.  When  the  top  is  removed, 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  retort  is 
exposed — a  decided  advantage  wherever 
the  residue  left  in  the  retort  after  use  is 
Bolid.    A  retort  of  about  300  c.  c.  capa- 
city L>  amply  large  for  most  uses.  A  small  iron  kettle  makes  a  serviceable 
retort ;  the  lid  must  be  luted  on,  and  the  nose  becomes  the  exit-tube. 
19   Sdf-reffulatififf  Gax-generator, — An  apparatus  which  is  always 
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ready  to  deliver  a  cooBtant  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  yet  does  not 
generate  the  gas  except  when  it  is  immediately  wanted  for  use,  is  a 
great  conyenience  in  an  active  lahoratory  or  on  a  lecture-table.    The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  two  gases  sulphydric  acid  and  carbonic 
add,  which  are  likewise  used  in  considerable  quantities}  and  which  can 
be  conveniently  generated  in  precisely  the 
same  form  of  apparatus  which  is  advan- 
tageous for  hydrogen.    Such  a  generator 
may  be  made  of  divers  dimensions.    The 
following  directions,  with  the  accompany- 
ing figure  (Fig.  XXVIII.),  will  enable  the 
student  to  construct  an  apparatus  of  con- 
venient size.    Procure  a  glass  cylinder  20 
or  26  cm.  in  diameter  and  30  or  36  cm. 
high ;  ribbed  candy-jars  are  sometimes  to 
be  had  of  about  this  size ;  procure  also  a 
stout  tubulated  bell  glass  10  or  12  cm. 
wide  and  6  or  7  cm.  shorter  than  the  cv- 
linder.  Get  a  basket  of  sheet-lead  7*6  cm. 
deep  and  2-6  cm.  narrower  than  tlie  bell- 
glass,  and  bore  a  number  of  small  holes  in 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  this  basket    Oast 
a  circular  plate  of  lead  7  ni.m.  thick  and  of  a  diameter  4  cm.  larger 
than  that  of  the  glass  cylinder;  on  what  is  intended  for  its  under  side 
solder  three  equidistant  leaden  strips,  or  a  continuous  ring  of  lead,  to 
keep  the  plate  in  proper  position  as  a  cover  for  the  cylinder.    Ht 
tightly  to  each  end  of  a  good  brass  gas-cook  a  piece  of  brass  tube  8  cm. 
long,  1*6  to  2  cm.  wide,  and  stout  in  metal.    Perforate  the  centre  of 
the  leaden  plate,  so  that  one  of  these  tubes  will  snugly  pass  through 
the  orifice,  and  secure  it  by  solder,  leaving  6  cm.  of  the  tube  project- 
ing below  the  plate.  Attach  to  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  a  stout  hook 
on  which  to  hang  the  leaden  basket.    By  means  of  a  sound  cork  and 
common  sealing-wax,  or  a  cement  made  of  oil  mixed  with  red  and 
white  lead,  fasten  this  tube  into  the  tubulature  of  the  bell  glass  air- 
tight, and  so  firmly  that  the  joint  will  bear  a  weight  of  2  or  3  kilos. 
Hang  the  basket  by  means  of  copper  wire  within  the  bell  6  cm.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  latter.    To  the  tube  which  extends  above  the  stop- 
cock attach  by  a  good  cork  the  neck  of  a  tubulated  receiver  of  100  or 
160  c  c  capacity,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  loosely  stufied  with 
cotton.    Into  the  second  tubulature  of  the  receiver  fit  tightly  the  de- 
iivery-tube  carrying  a  caoutchouc  connector ;  into  this  connector  can 
be  fitted  a  tube  adapted  to  convey  the  gas  in  any  desired  diiccticn 
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To  charge  the  appantui,  fill  the  cylinder  with  dilate  acid  to  -within 
10  or  12  cm.  of  tiie  top,  place  the  sine,  sulphide  of  iron,  or  marble,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  basket,  hang  the  basket  in  the  bell,  and  pnt 
the  bell-glass  fall  of  air  into  its  place  with  the  stopcock  dosed.  On 
opening  the  cock,  the  weight  of  tiie  acid  expels  the  air  from  the  bdl, 
the  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  solid  in  the  basket,  and  a  steady 
supply  of  gas  is  generated  until  either  the  add  is  saturated  or  the 
solid  dissolved ;  if  the  cock  be  dosed,  the  gas  accumulates  in  the  bell, 
and  pushes  the  add  below  the  basket  so  that  all  action  ceases.  In 
cold  weather  the  apparatus  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place.  For  gene- 
rating hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  four  or  fire  parts  of  water 
is  used ;  for  sulphydric  add,  sulphuric  add  is  diluted  with  fourteen 
parts  of  water;  for  carbonic  acid,  chlorhydric  add  diluted  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water  is  to  be  preferred. 

20.  Glass  Retm-tSy  Flasks,  Beakers,  Test-tubes  and  TeB^Uuses^-^AJSL 
glass  vessels  which  are  meant  for  use  in  heating  liquids  must  have 
uniformly  thin  bottoms.  Tubulated  retorts  are  much  more  generaUy 
useful  than  those  without  a  tubulature.  As  retorts  are  expensive  in 
comparison  with  flasks,  they  are  less  used  than  formerly. 

The  neck  of  a  flask  should  have  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  tighdy 
closed  by  a  cork,  and  the  lip  must  be  strengthened  to  resist  the  force 
used  in  pressing  in  the  cork,  either  by  a  rim  of  glass  added  on  the 
outside,  or,  better,  by  causing  the  rim  itself  to  flare  outward.  The 
actual  edge  of  the  rim  must  never  be  sharp  or  rough,  but  always  smooth 
and  rounded  by  partial  fusion.  The  thin-bottomed  flasks  in  which 
olive-oil  is  sometimes  imported  from  Italy  are  excellent  for  chemical 
uses ;  their  edges  always  require,  however,  to  be  rounded  in  the  lamp. 
These  Florence  flasks,  which  are  veiy  much  to  be  recommended  both 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness  and  of  durability,  may  be  deaned  by 
soaking  them  24  hours  in  a  weak  caustic  lye,  and  then  washing  them 
with  boiling  water. 

Beakers  are  thin  flat-bottomed  tumblers  with  a  slightly  flaring  rim. 
They  are  to  be  bought  in  sets  or  nests  which  sometimes  include  a  large 
range  of  sizes.  The  small  sizes  are  very  useful  vessels ;  the  large  are 
BO  fragile  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Up  to  the  capacity  of  about  a 
litre,  beakers  are  to  be  recommended  for  heating  liquids  whenever  it  ia 
an  object  to  have  the  whole  interior  of  the  vessd  readily  accessible. 

Test-tubes  are  little  cylinders  of  thin  glass,  with  round,  thin  bottoms, 
and  lips  slightly  flared.  Their  length  may  be  from  12  cm.  to  18  cm., 
and  their  diameter  1  cm.  to  2  cm. ;  they  should  never  have  a  dia- 
meter so  large  that  the  open  end  cannot  be  closed  by  the  ball  of  the 
thumb.    To  hold  the  tabes  upright  a  wooden  rack  is  necessary. 
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rides  the  row  of  Holes  to  receive  a  dozen  teet-tubes  bottom  down,  the 
rack  shoold  have  a  row  of  pegs  on  which  the  test-tubes  may  be  in- 
verted  when  not  in  use ;  in  this  position  the  water  in  which  they  are 
rinsed  drains  off,  and  dust  cannot  be  deposited  within  the  tubes.  Test- 
tubes  are  much  used  for  heating  small  quantities  of  liquid  over  the  gas- 
or  spirit-lamp  ;  thej  may  generally  be  held  by  the  upper  end  in  the 
fingers  without  inconyenience,  but  if  a  liquid  is  to  be  boiled  for  some 
minutes  in  a  test-tube,  the  tube  must  be  held  in  wooden  nippers,  or  in 
a  strip  of  thick  folded  paper,  nipped  roimd  the  tube  and  grasped  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore  finger  just  outside  the  tube.  The  wooden 
nippers  above  mentioned  are  made  of  two  bits  of  wood  about  90  cm. 
long  hinged  together  at  the  back,  and  at  once  connected  and  kept  apart 
by  a  sliding  steel  or  brass  spring,  somewhat  like  those  used  on  certain 
pruning-shears  and  some  kinds  of  steel  nippers.  When  a  liquid  is 
boiling  actively  in  a. test-tube,  it  sometimes  happens  that  portions  of 
the  hot  liquid  are  projected  out  of  the  tube  with  some  force ;  the 
operator  should  therefore  hold  the  tube  in  an  inclined  position,  rolling 
it  to  a  slight  extent  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  in  order  that 
all  sides  of  the  tube  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  flame ;  while  thus 
using  the  tube,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  direct  it  either  towards 
himself  or  towards  any  other  person  in  his  neighbourhood.  Test-tubes 
are  cleaned  by  the  aid  of  cylindrical  brushes  made  of  bristles  caught 
between  twisted  wires,  like  those  used  for  cleaning  lamp-chimneys ; 
they  should  have  a  round  end  of  bristles. 

Tw%|ffecautions  are  invariably  to  be  observed  in  heating  glass  and 
porcelnmrTessels  of  whatever  form :  first,  the  outaide  of  the  vessel  to 
be  heated  must  be  made  perfectly  dry ;  secondly,  the  temperature  must 
not  be  raised  too  rapidly.  When  a  large  fiask  or  beaker  containing  a 
ooUt  liquid  is  first  warmed  over  a  lamp,  moisture  almost  invariably 
condenses  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  this  moisture  should  be 
wiped  off  with  a  cloth. 

Stout  conical  glasses  with  strong  stems  and  feet  are  convenient 
for  many  uses  not  involving  the  application  of  heat.  They  are  called 
test-glasses,  and  may  be  had  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  obvious 
that  cheap  wine-  or  beer-glasses  and  common  jelly-tumblers  would 
answer  the  purposes  which  these  test-glasses  serve. 

2L  Measurtng-glassw  and  Burettes. — Measuring-glasses,  divided  into 
culnc  centimetres,  are  made  in  the  cylindrical  form,  and  also  in  the 
flaring  shape  common  in  druggists*  measuring-glasses ;  the  cylindrical 
form  is  to  be  preferred.  Such  a  glass  of  250  c.  c.,  or  better  of  500 
c  c.  capacity,  is  a  very  useful  implement ;  a  flask  holding  just  one 
litre  when  filled  to  a  mark  upon  its  neck  is  also  convenient.    Smaller 
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quantities  of  liquid  are  measured  with  burettes.  Mohr*8  burette  is 
the  most  generally  useful  of  all  forms  of  this  instru-  yig.  XXIX 
ment  (see  Fig.  XXES.,  the  right-hand  instrument) ; 
it  is  a  graduated  tube  drawn  to  a  small  bore  at  the 
bottom ;  a  caoutchouc  connector  is  slipped  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  a  short  bit  of  tube  drawn  to  a 
fine  point  is  thrust  into  the  lower  end  of  the  cou- 
nectori  and  a  spring  clip  nips  the  connector  between 
the  two  glass  tubes.  The  spring  clip  doses  the  bot- 
tom of  the  burette,  but  it  can  of  course  be  opened 
at  will  to  permit  the  liquid  in  the  burette  to  flow  or 
drop  out.  The  caoutchouc  affects  injurioualj  some 
of  the  liquids  which  are  used  in  burettes ;  so  that  this 
common  form  of  Mohr's  burette  is  not  always  appli- 
cable. To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  instrument  may  ^'Jf^K>^  ^ 
be  made  with  a  glass  cock,  but  is  then  rather  costly.  ^  ^^  t 
Gay-Lussac's  burette  is  available  whenever  the  caoutchouc  in  Mohr's 
burette  is  objectionable.  The  construction  of  G^y-Lussac's  burette  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  figure  (see  Fig.  XXIX.,  the  left-hand  instru- 
ment); a  narrow  tube  runs  up  beside  the  large  graduated  tube  to  the  top 
of  the  latter,  and  the  liquid  can  be  poured  out  in  drops  by  gently  in- 
clining the  instruments  Its  fragility  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  form 
of  burette ;  the  danger  of  breaking  off  the  small  tiibe  is  lessened,  if  a 
small  piece  of  cork  be  inserted  between  the  two  tubes  at  the  top,  and 
a  string  tied  round  them  both.  A  wooden  foot  in  which  it  may  stand 
upright  upon  a  table  is  a  convenient  addition  to  Qay-Lussac's  burette 
Mohr's  burette  must  be  held  upright  in  a  suitable  screw  damp^  or 
be  fastened  on  to  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tube  shall 
be  vertical,  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  detached.  The  fineness  of 
measurement  maybe  increased,  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the 
scale,  by  reducing  the  bore  of  the  burette.  For  delicate  work,  burettes 
divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  are  employed.  The  way  in 
which  the  reading-off  is  efiected  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  using  a 
burette  \  it  is  essential,  1st,  that  the  burette  should  be  vertical ;  2nd, 
that  the  eye  should  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid ; 
8rd,  that  a  fixed  standard  should  be  adopted  of  what  ia  to  be  consi- 
dered the  surface.  If  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  a  liquid,  be  held 
between  the  eye  and  a  white  wall,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  presents 
a  light  line  which  is  nearly  level,  and  just  below  this  line  a  second 
line,  which  is  dark  and  curved  with  the  convexity  downwaid.  If  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  be  held  immediately  behind  tiie  tube,  these  two 
lines,  though  somewhat  altered  in  appearance,  are  still  distinctly 
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visible.  They  may  be  made  still  more  distinct  bj  using  instead  of 
white  paper  a  card  half  white,  half  black,  with  a  straight  dividing  line 
between  the  two  colors.  On  holding  this  card  with  the  white  half 
uppermost,  and  the  border  line  between  white  and  black  firom  2  to  8 
ntm.  below  the  lowest  visible  dark  line,  two  zones  are  brought  out, 
a  light  zone  and  a  dark  zone,  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  dark  zone  is 
made  very  distinct  Care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  card  invaxiably 
in  the  same  relative  position,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  die  lower 
b  jrder  of  the  dark  zone  will  move  higher  up.  In  practice  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  is  read  off  as  the  surfiGuse  of  the  liquid,  this 
being  the  most  distinctly  marked  line.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule ;  when  an  opaque  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  to  be 
measured  in  Gay-Lussac*s  burette,  the  upper  border  of  the  dark  zone 
must  be  held  to  be  the  surface  of  the  liquid }  in  this  case  it  is  best  to 
place  the  burette  against  a  white  background. 

The  zero  of  the  graduated  scale  on  a  burette  is  always  ilear  the  top 
of  the  tube.  In  order  to  fill  Mohr's  burette,  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  dipped  into  the  liquid,  the  spring  clip  opened,  and  a  little  liquid, 
sufficient  at  least  to  reach  into  the  burette  tube,  is  sucked  up  by  ap- 
plying the  mouth  to  the  upper  end ;  the  spring  dip  is  then  closed,  and 
the  liquid  poured  into  the  burette  through  the  upper  end  until  it  has 
risen  a  little  above  the  zero-line.  By  opening  the  spring  clip,  the 
liquid  is  then  allowed  to  drop  out  until  the  exact  level  of  the  zero-line 
is  reached.  The  instrument  is  then  ready  for  use.  When  a  quantity 
of  liquid  has  been  allowed  to  flow  out  of  a  burette  thus  filled,  and  the 
operator  desires  to  read  off  the  amount  used,  he  must  wait  a  few 
moments  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
emptied  portion  of  the  tube  time  to  run  down.  This  remark  applies 
to  all  forms  of  burette.  Erdmann's  swimmer  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  Mohr's  burette.  It  is  a  cylindrical  glass  float  of  such  a  width  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  burette,  but  yet  so  loosely  as  to  float  Eig.XXX. 
freely  up  and  down  with  the  liquor.  To  set  the  instrument 
at  zero  a  ring  cut  Tound  the  swimmer  is  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  the  line  0  engraved  on  the  burette.  The  abso- 
lute height  of  the  liquor  in  the  burette  is  to  be  disregarded. 
In  order  to  read  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  the  burette  at 
any  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  line  on  the  scale 
with  which  the  mark  cut  round  the  float  coincides. 

22.  Pipeites. — Pipettes  are  tubes  drawn  to  a  point,  and  n^ 

sometimes  furnished  with  a  bulb  or  a  cylindrical  enlarge-   V 
ment.    They  are  chiefly  used  to  suck  small  quantities  of  fluid  out  of 
a  vessel  without  disturbing  the  bulk  of  the  liquid,    figure  XXX.  re- 
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prenents  thiee  fonuB  of  pipette ;  the  form  with  the  lower  en<!  bent 
upwards  is  used  to  introduce  liquids  into  a  bell  or  bottle  of  gas  stand- 
ing over  mercury.  Pipettes  graduated  into  cubic  centimetres,  or  holding 
a  certain  number  of  cubic  centimetres  when  filled  to  a  mark  on  the 
stem,  are  often  convenient. 

23.  Wash-boUle. — ^A  wash-bottle  is  a  flask  with  a  uniformly  thin 
bottom,  closed  with  a  sound  cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  through 
which  pass  two  glass  tubes  as  shown  in  Fig.  XXXL  The  outer 
end  of  the  longer  tube  is  drawn  to  a  moderately  -p.  xxXL 
fine  point.  A  short  bend  near  the  bottom  of  this  ^  ^' 
longer  tube  in  the  same  plane  and  direction  as  the  ^s. 
upper  bend  is  of  some  use,  because  it  enables  the  ^^ 
operator  to  empty  the  flask  more  completely  by  indino 
ing  it  By  blowing  into  the  short  tube,  a  stream  of 
water  will  be  driven  out  of  the  long  tube  with  conn- 
derable  force.  This  force  with  which  the  stream  is 
projected  adapts  the  apparatus  to  removing  precipitate* 
firom  the  sides  of  vessels  as  well  aa  to  washing  them  on 
filters.  For  use  in  analytical  operations,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  attach  a  caoutchouc  tube  12  or  16  cm. 
long  to  the  tube  through  which  air  is  blown;  this 
flexible  tube  should  be  provided  with  a  glass  mouthpiece  about  8  cm. 
long.  As  the  wash-bottle  is  often  filled  with  hot  or  even  boiling 
water,  it  may  be  improved  by  binding  about  its  neck  a  ring  of  cork,  or 
winding  closely  round  the  neck  a  smooth  cord.  It  may  then  be  handled 
without  inconvenience  when  hot 

24.  P&reeiam  Dishei  and  CrwMei, — Open  dishes  which  will  bear 
heat  without  cracking  are  necessary  implements  in  the  laboratoiy  for 
conducting  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  best  evaporating-dishes 
are  those  made  of  Berlin  porcelain,  glased  both  inside  and  out,  and 
provided  with  a  little  lip  projecting  beyond  the  rim.  The  dishes  made 
of  Meissen  porcelain  are  not  glazed  on  the  outside,  and  are  not  so 
durable  as  those  of  Berlin  manu&cture;  but  they  are  much  cheaper, 
and  with  proper  care  last  a  long  time.  The  small  Berlin  dishee  will 
generally  bear  an  evaporation  to  dryness  on  the  wire  gauze  over  the 
open  fiame  of  the  gas-lamp ;  the  Meiseen  dishes  do  not  so  well  endure 
this  severe  treatment  Evaporating-dishes  are  made  of  all  diameters, 
&om  8  cm.  to  45  cjn. ;  they  should  be- ordered  by  apedfying  the  dia- 
meter desired.  The  large  sizes  are  expensive,  and  not  very  durable; 
they  should  never  be  used  except  on  a  sand-bath.  Dishes  of  German 
earthenware  are  as  good  as  porcelain  for  many  uses,  and  are  much  to 
be  recommended  in  place  of  the  large  siaea  of  porcelain  dishes. 
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Very  thin,  bigUy  glased  poicelain  crucibles  with  glased  coyen  are 
made  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Meissen  near  Dresden ;  they  are  indispen- 
sable implements  to  the  chemist  In  general,  the  Meissen  crucibles  are 
thinner  than  the  Berlin,  but  the  Berlin  crucibles  are  somewhat  less 
liable  to  crack ;  both  kinds  are  glased  inside  and  out,  except  on  the 
outside  ol  the  bottom.  Crucibles  should  be  ordered  by  specifying  the 
diameters  of  the  sixes  desired ;  they  are  to  be  had  of  nearly  a  doxen 
difierent  sizes,  with  diameters  varying  from  3  cm.  to  0  cm.  The 
smallest  and  largest  sizes  are  little  used ;  for  most  purposes  the  best 
sizes  are  those  between  8  col  and  6  cjn.  in  diameter.  As  the  covers 
are  much  less  liable  to  be  broken  than  the  crucibles,  it  is  advantageous 
to  buy  more  crucibles  than  covers,  whenever  it  is  possible  so  to  do. 
Porcelain  crucibles  are  supported  over  the  lamp  on  an  iron-wire  tri- 
angle ;  they  must  always  be  gradually  heated,  and  never  brought  sud- 
denly into  contact  with  any  cold  substance  while  they  are  hot. 

26.  Smgs  to  mqfport  rotmd^ottamed  vetseb, — ^It  is  often  necessary  to 
support  globes,  round-bottomed  flasks,  evaporating-dishes,  and  round 
receivers  in  a  stable  manner  upon  the  table  or  other  flat  surface.  For 
this  purpose  rings  are  used  made  of  braided  straw,  or  of  straw  wound 
about  a  core  of  straw,  or  of  tin  wound  with  listing  or  coarse  woollen 
cloth.  The  material  of  which  these  rings  are  made,  or  with  which 
they  are  covered,  ought  to  be  a  substance  which  does  not  conduct  heat 
weU,  because  one  of  the  chief  usee  of  these  rings  is  to  receive  hot 
vessels  just  removed  from  the  lamp  or  sand-bath.  A  hot  flask  or 
dish  would  almost  certainly  be  broken,  if  it  were  placed  upon  the  cold 
surface  of  a  good  conductor  of  heat  The  student  must  never  touch 
a  hot  vessel  with  cold  water,  or  bring  it  into  sudden  contact  with  a 
surface  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  or  other  conductor  of  heat 

26.  CruciUes, — For  use  in  a  coal  fire  there  are  three  good  kinds  of 
crucibles,  each  of  which  has  its  own  merits  which  recommend  it  for 
certain  purposes.  The  Hessian  crucibles  are  sold  in  nests  containing 
from  8  to  10  crucibles ;  there  are  10  sizes,  which  vary  from  3  to  26 
cm.  in  height  They  generally  have  a  triangular  form,  and  will  with- 
stand a  very  high  temperature,  if  they  are  wanned  before  being  put 
in  the  fire.  They  are  not  sold  with  covers ;  but  covers  may  be  bought 
aeparately,  or  a  triangular  piece  of  soal^ne  maybe  very  conveniently 
used  as  a  cover  for  these  crucibles.  Hessian  crucibles  are  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind,  and  are  therefore  the  most  used.  The  French 
crucibles,  called  Beau&y  crucibles,  are  admirable,  but  too  dear  for 
common  use.  They  have  a  tall,  narrow  form,  a  smooth  surface,  and  a 
small  lip ;  covers  for  the  crucibles  are  sold  separately.  The  crucibles 
•re  told,  not  in  nests,  but  singly;  there  are  22  sizes,  which  vary  from 
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Very  tlim;  highly  glased  poioelain  crucibles  with  glased  coven  are 
made  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Meiaeen  near  Dresden ;  they  are  indispen- 
sable implements  to  the  chemist  In  general,  the  Meissen  crucibles  are 
thinner  than  the  Berlin,  but  the  Berlin  crucibles  are  somewhat  less 
liable  to  crack ;  both  kinds  are  glased  inside  and  out,  except  on  the 
outside  ot  the  bottom.  CrudbleB  should  be  ordered  by  specifying  the 
diameters  of  the  sixes  desired ;  they  are  to  be  had  of  nearly  a  dosen 
difierent  sizes,  with  diameters  varying  from  3  cm.  to  9  cm.  The 
smallest  and  largest  sizes  are  little  used ;  for  most  purposes  the  best 
dses  are  those  between  8  cm.  and  6  cm.  in  diameter.  As  the  covers 
are  much  less  liable  to  be  broken  than  the  crucibles,  it  is  advantageous 
to  buy  more  crucibles  than  covers,  whenever  it  is  possible  so  to  do. 
Porcelain  crucibles  are  supported  over  the  lamp  on  an  iron-wire  tri- 
angle ;  they  must  always  be  gradually  heated,  and  never  brought  sud- 
denly into  contact  with  any  cold  substance  while  they  axe  hot. 

26.  JRinffs  to  wpport  round^hottamed  veueh.-^lt  is  often  necessary  to 
support  globes,  round-bottomed  flasks,  evaporating-dishes,  and  round 
Teceivers  in  a  stable  manner  upon  the  table  or  other  flat  surface.  For 
this  purpose  rings  are  used  made  of  braided  straw,  or  of  straw  wound 
about  a  core  of  straw,  or  of  tin  wound  with  listing  or  coarse  woollen 
doth.  The  material  of  which  these  rings  are  made,  or  with  which 
ihey  are  covered,  ought  to  be  a  substance  which  does  not  conduct  heat 
weU,  because  one  of  the  chief  usee  of  these  rings  is  to  receive  hot 
vessels  just  removed  from  the  lamp  or  sand-bath.  A  hot  flask  or 
dish  would  almost  certainly  be  broken,  if  it  were  placed  upon  the  cold 
surface  of  a  good  conductor  of  heat  The  student  must  never  touch 
a  hot  vessel  with  cold  water^  or  bring  it  into  sudden  contact  with  a 
surface  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  or  other  conductor  of  heat 

26.  Crucibles. — ^For  use  in  a  coal  fire  there  are  three  good  kinds  of 
crucibles,  each  of  which  has  its  own  merits  which  recommend  it  for 
certain  purposes.  The  Hessian  crucibles  are  sold  in  nests  containing 
from  8  to  10  crucibles ;  there  are  10  sizes,  which  vary  from  8  to  26 
cm.  in  height  They  generaUy  have  a  triangular  form,  and  will  with- 
stand a  very  high  temperature,  if  they  axe  wanned  before  being  put 
in  the  fire.  They  are  not  sold  with  covers ;  but  covers  may  be  bought 
separately,  or  a  triangular  piece  of  soa||ptone  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  as  a  cover  for  these  crudbles.  '  Hessian  cmdbles  are  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind,  and  are  therefore  the  most  used.  The  French 
crucibles,  called  Beaufay  crudbles,  are  admirable,  but  too  dear  for 
common  use.  They  have  a  tall,  narrow  form,  a  smooth  surface,  and  a 
small  lip;  covers  for  the  crudbles  are  sold  separately.  The  crucibles 
are  sold,  not  in  nests,  but  singly ;  there  are  22  sizes,  which  vary  from 
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in  an  ordinaiy  cylinder  stove  will  ralBee.  The  chaflng-dub,  or  open 
portable  stove,  soeh  as  is  used  by  plumbers  tat  example,  is  very  con- 
venient for  operations  wbidi  require  less  beat  The  day  backets  used 
•8  open  furnaces  axe  better  tlian  the  iron  ones,  becanse  they  bold  dw 
beat  better. 

Ohaxcoal  is  the  fbel  used  in  flieeeopen  fires.  A  very  nsefhl  aocon- 
paniment  to  these  portable  tonaces  is  a  piece  of  ttnight  stove-pipe^ 
about  60  cm.  long  and  10  cm.  wide,  and  flaxing  out  below  like  a  fim- 
nel  until  it  is  wide  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  tiie  furnace.  This  cod- 
trivance  powerfbUy  increases  the  draught,  and  is  used  to  uxge  the  fire 
during  kindling,  or  to  intensify  it  while  a  iusion  is  in  progrooe.  With 
a  fdmace  of  this  description  there  is  no  difitadty  in  keeping  a  maU 
emdble  white-hot  for  a  short  time. 


TEDS  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUIUaBL 

The  metrical  system,  employed  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  and  by  scientific  writers 
throughout  the  worid,  Is  based  upon  a  ftmdamental  umt  or  measure 
of  length,  called  a  metre.  This  metre  is  defined  as  the  40-millionth 
part  of  the  circumfBrsnce  of  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  '^great 
circle"  or  meridian;  its  lengdi  was  originally  determined  by  actosl 
measurement  of  a  considerable  arc  of  a  meridian ;  but  the  various  mea- 
surements heretofore  made  of  the  length  of  the  eaith*s  meridian  differ 
slightly  ftom  each  other,  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  hoped, 
that  the  steady  improvements  of  methods  and  instruments  will  make 
each  successive  determination  of  the  lengtii  of  the  meridian  better 
than,  and  therefore  difierent  from,  the  preceding.  It  is  therefive 
necessaxy  to  define  tiie  standard  of  length,  by  legislation,  to  be  a  certain 
rod  of  metal,  deposited  in  a  certain  place  under  spedfied  guaranties^ 
and  to  secure  the  uniformity  and  permanence  of  the  standard  by  the 
multiplication  of  exact  copies  in  safe  places  of  deposit. 

From  this  single  quantity,  the  metre,  all  other  measures  are  deei* 
mally  derived.  Multiplied  or  divided  by  10, 100, 1000,  and  so  forth, 
the  metre  supplies  all  needed  linear  measures,  and  the  8q[uare  metre 
and  cubic  metre,  with  their  decimal  multi|^,  supply  all  needed 
measuTM  of  area  or  BurfiM^e  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sdidity  or  capa- 
city on  the  other, 

Froifi  the  unit  of  measure  to  tiie  unit  of  weight  the  tanansitiott  is 
admirably  simple  and  convenient.  The  cube  of  the  1 -hundredth  of  the 
melve  is,  of  course,  the  millionth  of  the  cubic  metre;  its  bolkia 
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ibont  that  of  a  large  die  of  the  eommon  buck-gaimiMm  board.  Thia 
little  cube  of  pore  water  is  the  universal  unit  of  weight,  a  giwnim^^ 
whioh,  decimally  multiplied  and  divided,  is  made  to  express  all  weightai 
The  numbers  expressing  all  weights,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest^ 
find  direct  expresiiaii  in  the  decimal  notation ;  the  weights  used  ia 
diferent  trades  onJ^  differ  from  each  other  in  being  different  decimal 
multiples  of  the  same  fundamental  uxut;  and  in  comparing  together 
weights  and  volumes,  none  but  easy  decimal  computations  are  ever 
necessaiy. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  metrical  system  is  extremely  simple ;  one 
general  principle  applies  to  each  of  the  following  tables.  The  Greek 
prefixes  for  10, 100,  and  1000,  via.  deea,  heoto,  and  kilo,  are  used  to 
signify  multiplieadon,  while  tiie  Latin  prefixes  for  10, 100,  and  1000, 
Til.  deci,  centi,  and  milli,  are  employed  to  express  subdivision.  Of  the 
names  thus  systematically  derived  from  that  of  the  unit  in  each  table, 
many  are  not  often  used ;  the  names  in  common  use  are  those  printed 
in  small  cayhals.  Thus,  in  the  table  for  linear  measure,  only  the 
metre,  Idlometra,  centimstve,  and  millimetre  are  in  common  use,*-^ 
the  first  for  svch  purposes  as  the  English  yard  subserves^  the  second 
instead  of  the  English  mile,  the  thbd  and  fourth  hn  lisa  qf  thafradjons 
of  the  English  foot  and  inch* 

LINBA&  KEABUBB. 

fMiLLiMmta  e  OOOl  or  HOOOth  of  a  metre. 

Cektimetrb  cs  (H)l    or  HOOth    of  a  metre. 

Decimetre  as  0*1     or  HOth     of  a  metre. 

Unit ..Metkk  S3  1* 

{Decametre  ae  10* 

Hectometre  s  100* 

EiLOMiTBa  m  1,000* 

BUHFACE  XXASUBX. 

r  Millimetre  square  c:  0000,001  of  a  metre  square. 

l)fflsiona...'(  Centimetre  square  ae  0-000^1      ofametreaquaie. 

\  DeeimetM  square  «  001          of  a  metre  square. 

Unit.- ICanssaiuaa  »  1*            metre  square. 

COBIG  MXABiniB. 

Cubie  Metres 

f  Cabie  MilHrnetxe  m  0000.000,001 

Diviskms...  \  Cubic  Centimetre  «  0000,001 

I  Cubic  Decimetre  s  OOOl 


.CtTBicMana  m  1* 

f  Oiihio  Deeametre  m  1.000* 

Uultiplee...  \  Cubic  Hectometre  s  1,000.000^ 

I  Cubic  Kilometre  =  1,000,000,000- 

2i2 


0001 

-  0-000,001  -  1  oMo  oentimeteBb 

0K)1 

-  0000,01 

0-1 

-  0000,1 

1- 

—  0001        —  1  oobio  deeimetHL 

-       10- 

-001 

-      100- 

-0-1 

-  1,000- 

—  1*              —  1  cubic  metn. 

ZXXVIU  THB  METBICAL  STBTEM. 

The  table  for  land-measure  we  omit,  as  having  no  connexion  with 
our  subject  For  the  measurement  of  wine,  beer,  oil,  grain,  and  dmi- 
lar  wet  and  dry  substances,  a  smaller  unit  than  the  cubic  metre  is 
desirable.  The  cubic  decimetre  has  been  selected  as  a  special  standard 
of  capacity  for  the  measurement  of  substances  such  as  are  bought  snd 
•old  by  the  English  wet  and  dry  measures.  The  cubic  dedmBtre  thvi 
used  is  called  a  Hire. 

OAPACITT  MSASUBB. 

Litres.  Cubic  Metvei 

rMilliUtre 
DiTisioos...  \  Oentili^tre 

I  Decilitre 
Unit LiTRi 

r  Decalitre 
Multiples ..  •{  Hectolitrb 

[KiloUtie 

The  table  of  weights  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  this  table  of 
capacity.  As  already  mentioned,  the  weight  of  that  die-sized  cube,  a 
cubic  centimetre  or  miUilitre  of  distilled  water  (taken  at  4%  its  point  of 
greatest  density)  constitutes  the  metrical  unit  of  weight.  This  weight 
is  called  a  gramme.  From  the  yeiy  definition  of  the  gramme,  and  from 
the  table  of  capacity-measure,  it  is  clear  that  a  litre  of  distilled  water 
at  4**  will  weigh  1000  grammes. 

WEIOHT8. 
Grammes. 

r  MiLLioaAjfici  —  0*001 

DiTisions...  \  Ckktigravmb  m  001 

\  DaciGRAMia  —  0*1 

Unit GRAMm  —  1*    —  1  oobie  centimetre  of  water  at  4^ 

r  Decagramme  —  10* 

Multiples . .  \  Hectogramme  —  100* 

\  Kilogramme  —  1,000-     —  1  cubic  decimetre  of  water  at  4^ 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  relations  between  weights  and 
volumes  in  the  metrical  system  can  now  be  more  fully  explained. 
The  chemist  ordinarily  uses  the  gramme  as  his  unit-weighty  and  for 
his  unit  of  volume  a  cubic  centimetre,  which  is  the  bulk  of  a  gramme 
of  water.  For  coarser  work,  the  kilogramme  becomes  the  unit  of 
weight,  and  the  corresponding  unit  of  measure  is  the  litre,  which  is 
the  buSE  of  a  kilogramme  of  water.  In  commercial  dealings,  in  ma- 
nufEusturing-processee,  and,  above  ail,  in  scientific  investigationay  these 
simple  relations  between  weights  and  measures  have  been  found  to  be 
an  inestimable  advantage.  The  numerical  expressions  for  metricsl 
weights  and  measures  may  alwaiys  be  read  as  decimals.    Thus  6-126 
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metres  ^mllbe  read  five  metres  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sandths, and  not  five  metres,  one  decimetre,  two  centimetres,  and  six 
millimetres.  The  expression  10*6  grammes  is  read  ten  and  five-tenths 
grammes ;  just  as  we  saj  one  hundred  and  five  dollars,  not  ten  eagles 
and  five  dollars;  or  sixty-five  cents,  not  six  dimes  and  five  cents.  All 
computations  under  the  metrical  system  are  made  with  decimals  alone. 
The  ahbreviations  commonly  met  with  in  chemical  literature  are : — 

m.ni.  for  millimetre ;  cm.  for  centimetre ; 

m.  for  metre ;  o.  c.  for  cubic  centimetre ; 

grm.  for  gramme ;  hilo.  for  kilogramme. 

The  use  of  tiie  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
arts  and  trades  has  been  legalized  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Ghreat  Britain.  The  United  States  coin,  composed  of  copper  and 
nickel,  of  the  denomination  5  cents,  and  date  186(3,  is  2  cm.  in  diame- 
ter^ 9Bad  weighs  6  grms. 


TABLE  for  the  Convenion  o/Deffrees  an  ^  Centigrade  Thermometer 

mto  Degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


Cent. 

lUir. 

Cent 

lUtf. 

OeBl 

Fahr. 

Ceat 

Fahr. 

-55 

-5§0 

-28 

-262 

-§ 

l?-6 

1§ 

58-4 

-49 

-66-2 

-28 

-18-4 

-  7 

19-4 

14 

57-2 

-48 

-54-4 

-27 

-16-6 

-  6 

21-2 

15 

590 

-47 

-52-6 

-26 

-14-8 

-  5 

230 

16 

60-8 

-46 

-50-8 

-25 

-130 

-  4 

24-8 

17 

62-6 

-45 

-400 

-24 

-11-2 

-  3 

260 

18 

64-4 

-44 

-47-2 

-28 

-  9-4 

-  2 

28-4 

19 

66-2 

-48 

-45-4 

-22 

-  7-6 

-  1 

80*2 

20 

680 

-42 

-43-6 

-21 

-  5-8 

0 

820 

21 

69*8 

-41 

-41'8 

-20 

-  40 

+  1 

83-8 

22 

710 

-40 

-40O 

-19 

-  2-2 

2 

86-6 

28 

73-4 

-80 

-88-2 

-18 

-  0-4 

8 

87-4 

24 

76-2 

-88 

-86-4 

-17 

H-  1-4 

4 

89-2 

25 

770 

-87 

-84-6 

-16 

8-2 

5 

410 

26 

78-8 

-36 

-82-8 

-16 

60 

6 

42-8 

27 

80O 

-85 

-810 

-14 

6-8 

7 

44-6 

28 

82-4 

-84 

-29-2 

-13 

8-6 

8 

46-4 

29 

84-2 

-88 

-27-4 

-12 

10-4 

9 

48-2 

80 

860 

-82 

-25-6 

-11 

122 

10 

60O 

81 

87-8 

-31 

-23-8 

-10 

140 

11 

51-8 

82 

890 

-30 

-220 

-  9 

15-8 

12 

630 

88 

91-4 
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TABLE  (mmtwmed). 


OraL 

lUir. 

C«nt 

vyur. 

Oi^ 

iu». 

Cok 

Fakb 

8l 

9§'2 

78 

17S-4 

12§ 

35!o 

16& 

8880 

S6 

*e6-o 

79 

174-2 

128 

353-4 

167 

8820 

36 

96-8 

80 

1760 

124 

3553 

168 

334-4 

87 

98-6 

81 

177-8 

125 

2670 

169 

886-2 

88 

100-4 

83 

1790 

126 

358-8 

170 

8880 

89 

102-2  , 

88 

181-4 

127 

360O 

171 

8890 

40 

104-0 

84 

183-2 

128 

263-4 

173 

8410 

41 

106-8 

85 

1850 

129 

864-3 

178 

848-4 

42 

107-6  , 

86, 

186-8 

180 

2660 

174 

845-2 

43 

109-4' 

67 

1880 

181 

267-8 

175 

8470 

44 

111-2 

88 

190-4 

132 

3690 

176 

848-8 

45 

1180 

89 

192-3 

188 

271-4 

177 

850O 

46 

114-8 

90 

1940 

184 

378-3 

178 

883-4 

47 

116-6 

91 

195-8 

185 

2760 

179 

864-2 

48 

118-4 

93 

1970 

186 

276-8 

180 

3560 

49 

120-2 

93 

199-4 

187 

2780 

181 

a57-8 

60 

122-0 

94 

201-2 

188 

280-4 

183 

3590 

61 

123-8 

96 

803O 

189 

283-3 

188 

30M 

62 

126-6 

96 

204-8 

140 

8840 

184 

863-2 

63 

127-4 

97 

206O 

141 

286-8 

185 

8650 

64 

129-2 

98 

208-4 

143 

2870 

186 

866-8 

65 

181-0 

99 

210-2 

148 

289-4 

187 

8680 

66 

182-8 

100 

2120 

144 

291-2 

188 

870-4 

67 

184-6 

101 

318-8 

145 

3980 

189 

872^ 

68 

186-4 

103 

3150 

146 

394-8 

190 

8740 

69 

188-2 

108 

317-4 

147 

2960 

191 

8750 

60 

140-0 

104 

319-2 

148 

398-4 

193 

8770 

61 

141-8 

105 

3210 

149 

900-2  i  193 

879*4 

6S 

143-6 

100 

322-8 

150 

802O 

194 

881-3 

63 

145*4 

107 

3240 

151 

808-8 

195 

8880 

64 

147-2 

106 

326-4 

162 

3050 

196 

8840 

65 

1490 

109 

828-2 

158 

807-4 

197 

8860 

66 

160-8 

110 

280O 

154 

309-3 

198 

888-4 

67 

1620 

111 

331-8 

156 

3110 

199 

8904 

68 

164-4 

:  113 

3880 

156 

313-8  1  200 

8930 

69 

166-2 

'  118 

385-4 

157 

3140 

301 

8980 

70 

1680 

•  114 

387-2 

158 

816-4 

203 

8950 

71 

169-8 

115 

3890 

169 

818-8 

208 

8974 

72 

1610 

116 

340-8 

160 

820O 

204 

899-3 

73 

168-4 

117 

3420 

161 

821-8 

206 

401O 

74 

166-2 

118 

244-4 

163 

8230 

206 

403O 

75 

1670 

119 

346-2 

168 

825-4 

207 

404O 

76 

168-8 

120 

3480 

164 

827-2 

208 

406-4 

77 

170O 

121 

349-8 

165 

8290 

809 

406-3 
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TABLE  {eonimued). 


Oant 

Mhr. 

Ool 

I^kr. 

On^ 

WOu. 

Oeai 

lUir. 

1 
2lS 

4i8o 

28§ 

46S'4 

26S 

6lS-8 

29l 

56f-2 

211 

411-8 

289 

462-2 

267 

612-6 

295 

563-0 

212 

413-6 

240 

464-0 

268 

614-4 

296 

564-8 

218 

415-4 

241 

465-8 

269 

516-2 

297 

566-6 

214 

417-2 

242 

467-6 

270 

518-0 

298 

508-4 

216 

4190 

248 

469-4 

271 

519-8 

299 

570-2 

216 

420-8 

244 

471-2 

272 

621-6 

800 

572-0 

217 

422-6 

246 

478-0 

278 

528-4 

801 

578-8 

218 

424-4 

246 

474-8 

274 

526-2 

803 

575-6 

219 

426-2 

247 

476-6 

276 

627-0 

808 

577-4 

220 

428-0 

248 

478-4 

276 

528-8 

804 

579-2 

221 

429-8 

249 

480-2 

277 

580-6 

805 

581-0 

222 

481-6 

260 

482-0 

278 

582-4 

806 

582-8 

228 

488-4 

261 

488-8 

279 

584-2 

807 

684-6 

224 

486-2 

253 

486-6 

280 

586*0 

808 

586-4 

226 

487-0 

268 

487-4 

281 

587-8 

809 

588-2 

226 

488-8 

264 

489-2 

282 

539-6 

810 

690-0 

227 

440-6 

266 

491-0 

288 

541-4 

811 

591-8 

228 

442-4 

266 

492-8 

284 

548-2 

812 

698-6 

229 

444-2 

267 

494-6 

286 

545-0 

818 

505-4 

280 

446-0 

268 

496-4 

286 

546^ 

814 

597'2 

281 

447-8 

269 

496-2 

287 

548-6 

816 

5990 

282 

449-6 

260 

600-0 

288 

650^4 

816 

600-8 

288 

461-4 

261 

501-8 

289 

562-2 

817 

602-6 

284 

468-2 

262 

606-6 

290 

564-0 

818 

604-4 

286 

466-0 

268 

605-4 

291 

556-8 

819 

606-2 

286 

466-8 

264 

607-2 

292 

567-6 

820 

608-0 

287 

458-6 

265 

609O 

298 

559-4 

zlii 
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INDEX. 


«%  CompotiTid  nasiM  are  to  be  found  under  the  first  word  of  the  name^ 
ehloride  oi  sodium,  for  example,  under  chloride,  sulphurio  aoid  under  sul- 
phuric. Ooe,  atands  for  occurrenoei  ff9^.  for  preparation,  pf^'  for  pro* 
pertiee,  comp,  for  composition.  The  nmnbers  refer  to  pages.  The  Roman 
numerals  refer  to  the  Appendix. 


AoRATB  of  aluminum,  518. 

lead,  499. 
Acetates  of  copper,  669. 
Acetic  acid,  prep,  from  wood,  296. 
Add,  meanings  of  the  term,  63, 191, 

451. 
Acids,  monobasic,  bibasic,  &c,  191. 
AiBnity,  use  oi  the  term,  101. 
Air,  oomp.  of,  6-10. 
not  an  element,  10. 
displacing  of,  5. 
a  mixture,  67. 
physical  prop,  ci,  6L 
presence  of,  4. 
quantity  necessary  for  complete 

combustion,  361. 
reaction  with  nitric  oxide,  59, 67. 
weight  of,  5. 
Alabaster,  476. 
Alcohol,  from  the  fermentation  of 

sucar,  d28. 
Alcohol-lamp  flame,  847. 
Alkalies,  the  caustic,  4('2,  416,  41& 
definition  of,  bH. 
]  AUudimetiy,  419. 
Alkaline-earths,  489. 
Alkaline  reaction,  53. 
Alkaloids,  organic,  absorbed  by  char- 
coal, 308. 
Allotropism,  189. 
Alum,  ol7. 

in  bread,  399. 
ammonium,  518* 
Alum-cake,  517. 
Alumina,  514. 
Aluminates  of  the  alkalies,  515. 


Aluminum,  abundance  of,  613. 
alloys  of,  513. 
bronse,  513. 
I^rop.  of,  512. 
Aluma,  atomic  Tolumes  of,  660l 

dass  of,  529. 
Amalgam  of  ammonium,  437* 
gold,  588,  590. 
sodium,  94. 
tin,  577. 
Amalgams,  576. 
Anmionia,  analysis  of,  77* 
comp.  of,  81. 
electrolysis  of,  78. 
occ.  of,  83. 

physical  prop,  of,  76, 77* 
prep,  of,  75. 
solubility  in  water,  76i 
sources  of,  84. 
i^thesis  of,  79. 
Ammoniacal  liquor  of  ^s-works,  84. 
Ammonia-water  precipitates  metallio 

oxides,  439. 
prep,  of,  84. 
uses  of,  84. 
Ammonium,  82. 

amalgam,  437. 
the  supposedmetal,  437* 
Ammonium-salts,  prop,  of,  438. 

test  for,  594. 
Analysis,  definition  of,  3. 
qualitative,  419. 

a  method  of  se- 

Saratinff   Ca, 
r,  and   Ba, 
526. 


zliy 


ixDur. 


Analyib  of  organio  oompoondi,  666. 

Tolumebno,  420. 
Animal  oharooal,  deooloriitng  power 

ofi  909. 
AnimaU  and  planti,  reoipfooal  ao- 

tion  of,  SSO, 
Annealing,  412. 
Antiiraoite,  2d3,  294. 

conducto  heat,  294. 

getting  flame  from,  860L 
Antimoniate  of  antimony,  273* 
Antimoniatee,  276. 
Antimonic  aoid,  274. 
Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  269L 
Antimony,  alloys,  268. 

alloys  with  zinc,  269. 

amorphous,  268. 

Uoom,  272. 

distinguidied  from  axae- 
nic,  270. 

extraction  of,  266. 

glance,  277. 

mirrors,  270. 

oco.  of,  266. 

Srop.  of,  267. 
le    commeroial    metel, 
267. 
▼ermilion,  279. 
130,  147. 
distinguished  from  ocone^ 

153. 

fogs  and  smokes,  149, 151. 
makes  air  hard  to  dry,  160. 
oxidises  water,  152. 
prep,  ol^  148. 
Antoconides,  163. 
Aqua  reffia,  104. 
Ai^nd  Dumer,  845,  346. 
Arragonite  and  oalc-spar  oompaxed, 

469. 
Arseniates,  isomovphoos  with  phoe- 

phates,252. 
Arsenic,  detection  of  the  poison,  252. 
determination  of  its  atomic 

weight,  262. 
distinguished    froia    anti- 
mony, 270. 
eating,  250. 
extraction  of,  241« 
greens,  260. 
mirrors,  260. 
occ.  of,  241. 
prop,  of,  242. 
unit-Tolume  wei^^  242. 


Arseoio  aeid,  hydrates  oC  26L 
prep,  of,  250. 
reduction  of,  2G9L 
salts  of.  262. 
uses  (tf,  262. 
Aiwoleal  pyrites,  241. 
AneAous  add,  antidote  ibr,  25a 
a  poison,  260. 
reduction  of,  248. 
aolubiUty  of;  249. 
sources  of.  246. 
two  Tarietiea  ot^  846. 
uses  of;  260. 
Anenxuzetted  hydrogen,  analpia  q( 

deoomposed 
byheat,26Q. 
pr0p.ot24SL 


Srop.  oC  244. 


AahestoB,  platiniaed,  191 

Atom,  definition  of,  29. 

Atomic  heats  of  compounds,  60L 

elements,  599. 

Atomic  Tolume,  201. 

Atomic  weight,  analogy  a  guide  it 
determining,  514. 

Atomio  weiglSs,  defl  nition  oC  31. 

mutual  oompariaon 

of;  462. 
practical  use  d;  lOQl 
table  of,  697. 
two  sets  in  usey  609b 
Talue  of,  64. 

AiomioHy  of  the  elements,  4l66b 

Bauuii,48& 

compound^  486  48BL 
flame,  489. 
Barrtes,  487,  488. 
Beakers,  xxriiL 
Bell-metal,  664. 
Bessemer  steel,  641. 
Biatomic  metals,  TSw 
Bibasic  acids,  defined,  19L 
Biborate  of  sodium,  ^98. 
Bicarbonate  of  ammonium,  4^ 
potassium,  416b 
sodium,  398. 
Biflhioride  of  platinnm,  593. 

tin,  684. 
Btflhiomateof  potassium,  623.^ 

,  use  in 
photoiUtfaQgraphT,626L 
of  manganese,  uses  of,  630. 


sir 


Binoxide  of  tin,  581. 
BiiTiffltih,  extraction  of,  281. 

makw  fusible  alloyii  282. 
prop,  of,  2S1. 
salts,  283. 
Biflnrafhic  add,  283. 
Bisulphate  of  potassium,  428. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  363. 

and  nitrio  oxide, 
36^ 
Bisulphide  of  iron,  549. 
Bisulphite  of  oaldum,  oheeki  taneii* 

tation.  486. 
Bivalent  metals,  73^ 
Black  ball  397. 
Blaok-lead,  290. 
Blast  furnace^  iron,  working  oC  535* 

538. 
BleaohJTig  by  daloride  of  lime,  4S3L 
dilorine,  112. 
oione,  143. 
sulphurous  add,  180L 
Bleaoliing-powder,  482. 
Blistered  steel,  541. 
Bloom,  535. 
Bloomary,  535. 
Blowers,  viiL 

Blowpipe  wiUi  fM  and  air,  3501 
Blowpipe,  Bunsen's  sas-,  Tiii. 
mouth-,  3d1. 
oxidizing  flame  of,  352. 
oxvhydroffen,  46. 
reaudng  flame  of,  353b 
BoOff^ixde,  468, 479. 
Bone-ash,  214. 
Bone-black,  prep,  of,  310l 
Bone-phosphate  of  caldure,  481* 
Bonee,  distiUation  of,  84,  dia 
BofMio  acid,  comp.  of,  367. 

extnciion  of^  365l 
prop,  of,  368. 
ifcrong  at  high 
temperatures,  308l 
Bono,  M  a  blowpipe-test,  409l 
two  forms  of,  406. 
uses  of,  409. 
Bo«oii,allotropic  states  of,  366. 
ooo.  of,  365. 

resemUanoe  to  carixm  and 
■010011,372. 
BhMa,564. 

Bread,  nusing  with  chemicals,  399. 
Breaking  up  stones,  xxxir. 
Britamwk  metel,  268. 
Bromhydrio  add,  120. 


Bromio  add,  122L 

Bromide  of  ammonium,   used    in 

photoKvaplij,  457. 
arsenic,  263. 
eadmiuiD,  used  in  pho- 
tography, 457. 
Bitn^n,  123. 

potasdum,  4201 
dlioon,386. 
dlTsr,  463. 
sodium,  394. 
Bromides,  formation  of,  1201 
of  iodine,  133. 
phosphoms,  240. 
Bromina^  mother-liquors   of    salt- 
works, a  source  of,  398. 
000.  of,  119. 
prop,  of,  119. 
uses  of,  12a 
Bronn,564. 
Bronse-powder,  582. 
Bnibd,  blowing,  t. 
Bunsen's  burner,  34^  vL 
Burettes,  xxix. 

how  to  fill,  xxxL 
read, 


Cai>xiuii,  extraction  of,  509. 

makes  fudble  alloys,  510. 
prop,  of,  510. 
unit-Tolume  weight   half 
its  atomic  wdght,  510. 
Cseduni,446. 

Calcareous  waters,  468,  479. 
Calcined  magnesia,  502. 
Caldnm-flame,  480. 
light,  47. 
the  metal,  486. 
Galo-epar  and  amgonite  compared, 

469. 
Calomel,  573. 
Candle-ftunes,  349. 
Candles  are  ^as-bam«rs,  347. 
Oaontonouc  m  sheets,  xi. 
stoppers,  zi. 
tubing,  X. 
Carbon,  allotropio  modifications  o( 
288. 
atomic  wdght  ol^  317. 
its  atom  hypothetical,  318. 
compounds  with  nitrogen, 

dimorphous,  292. 

for  galvanic  batteries,  293. 

ooc  of,  287. 
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Ckrboiiateofunmonium,oomiiinoial, 
441. 
•Bloiom,  duiolTeB  in  m- 
ter  containing 
earbonic  acid,  467. 
disaolyes     in 
ammonium- 
ialt8,468. 
000.  o(467. 
bad,  409. 
magnesium,  504. 
potaaaiunii  prop,  of,  415. 
pore,  source 
of,  424. 
VMS  of;  416. 
and    hydro- 
gen, 416. 
•odium,    sooroes     and 
uses,  396. 
and  hydrogen,  398. 
Carbonatet,334. 

alkaline,  impuritiM  ci, 
419. 
Carbonic  aoid,  321. 

abeorbentB  for,  824. 
comp.  of,  333. 
decomposed   by 
carbon,  3w. 
potassium,  332. 
dissociation  of,  331. 
formedin  combustion, 
321. 
fennentation  ,328. 
respiration,  328. 
generator,  323. 
liquid,  330. 
obtained  from  oazbo- 

natee,322. 
ooc.  of,  S27. 
prop,  of,  328. 
8olid,330. 
solubility  of,  826. 
aouroes  of,  in  die  air, 

329. 
synthesis  of,  388. 
test  for,  321. 
Carbonio  oxide,  comp.  of,  341. 

dissociation  of,  340. 
economy  in  burning 

it,  361. 
heating  value  of,339, 

301. 
a  poison,  338. 


OBcfaonio  osids^  ^^«p.  of;  835. 
prop,  ci,  338. 
a    reducing    agent, 
839. 
Garbnretted  hydrogen,  decomposed 

by  heat,  344. 
Carmine-lake,  516. 
Cast  iron,  impurities  of.  539. 

varieties  of,  538. 
Caustic  alkalies,  strong  bases,  418L 
Caustic  potash,  417. 
soda,  403. 

advantageooa  use    o^ 
405. 
Cement  copper,  563. 
Cement,  Boman,  52L 
Cerium,  661. 
Chalk,  322, 467. 
Chameleon-mineral,  582. 
Charooal  absorbs  eases,  303* 

different  gaaet  in 
different  propor- 
tions, 305. 
oanses  combination  of  gases^ 

306. 
a  disinfectant,  307. 
hot,  decomposes  steam,  8DL 
physical  nrop.  of;  300. 
prep,  o^  296,  297. 
a  reducing  agent,  301. 
removes  colors,  308. 
satbUi<y  of,  302. 
Ghemical  ohan^  2. 

oombmotion,  82. 

and  solution 
oompared,3& 
force,  32. 
stren^^th,  418. 
Chemistry,  subject-matter  of,  1. 
Chili-salt^tze,  51. 
Chimneys  create  draughts,  355. 

on  fire^  how  to  put  oiitk 

178. 
use  of,  354. 
Chlorate  of  potassium,  an  ingredient 

of  explosive 
mixtures, 
435. 
prep,  of,  43^ 

Chloraurates,  590. 
Chlorbydric  acid,  40. 

analysis  of,  92. 

comp.  oft  96. 

electroly.sis  of,  94. 
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Chlorhydrio  aoid   m,   th'^.   oA 

Chlorhydrio  aflid*  prep.  tf^%  If^ 

prop,  of,  92. 
qmthesisof^^ 
uses  of,  103. 
Chlorio  acid,  117. 
Ghloridfl^  definitioo  of  term,  109. 
of  aluminam,  516w 
iiBBioiiiinni,  86. 

diflBooiation 

of,  299. 
prep,    oit 

114. 
•ouroef  fdf 

4a9. 

iiaaBol,440. 
amnio,  262. 
boron,  869. 
bromine,  123. 
482. 

need  for  dry- 
gaaes. 


tube,  zxir. 
carbon,  362. 
gold,  used  in  pbotogn^ 

pbT,  457, 459. 
lead,  498. 
lime,  482. 
magnesinm,  503. 
nitrogen,  114. 
potaasiam,  424^ 
ailiooD,  deoompoaed  hy 
water,  384. 
prep,  of,  383. 
taXret,  eoeot  of  light  on, 
456. 
000.  of,  460. 
vedootion    o^ 

461. 
iolrenta  for,  456. 
todinm,  392. 

aolability  d, 
393. 
•alphnr,  197. 
lino,  508. 

a  disinfectant,  509. 
idai  of  antimonj,  275. 

tercbloride^ 

275. 
qainquichlo- 
ride,  276. 
dxromitmit  CSS^ 


K^  -n^  r-f  goW,  689,  69a 
iodine,  132. 
iron,  550. 
meroary,  573,  574. 
phoaphoma,  236. 

tarohloride, 

236. 
quinqiiieblr' 
rida^237. 
plBtinum,  C93. 
selenium,  201, 
tin,  583. 
Chlorimetry,  485. 
Chlorine^  action  on  ammonia,  118. 
atomic  weight  of,  9>7. 
bleaches,  112. 
bums  in  hydrogen,  110. 
oombnstion  in,  1 10. 
decomposes  water,  111. 
disinfeoia,  113. 
explosive  mixture  with  hj- 

droflen,  108. 
ooc  01, 106. 
oxidiaing  action  of,  112. 
physical  prop,  of,  107. 
prep,  of,  105, 106. 
prep,  from  bleaohing-pow- 

der,  483. 
prep,  with  bichromate  of 

potassium,  525. 
mutes  with  metals,  109. 
-water,  107. 
Chloroform,  formula  of,  319. 
Chloroplatinates,  596. 
Chlorous  acid,  117. 
Chromates,  526. 
Chrome-alum,  524. 
-p^een,  523. 
-iron  ore,  522i 
-yellow,  527. 
Chromic  acid,  525. 
Chromium,  ooc.  of^  522L 
Cinnabar,  570. 
Citrate  of  magnesium,  60C 
Classification,  508. 
Clay,  519. 
deavage,  157. 
Coal,  Mtuminous,  294^ 
distiUation  of,  29a 
Tsrieties  of,  293,  294. 
Coal-gas»  comp.  of^  320. 

Surifioation  of,  473, 646. 
12. 
Cobalt,  556. 
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Cochineal,  tinotare,  pMUfttloa  of, 

421. 
Ck>ke,  203, 294, 

ecwduoto  heat^  294. 
Cold,  greatest  artaflatal,  67, 
CoUodW  457. 
CoUoida,  255. 
Columbium,  585. 
Combinatioii  b^  rolome,  208. 
Combining  weights  of  compounds, 

71. 
of  organic  com- 
poundfl,   de- 
termination 
of,  596. 
tad      unit^TO- 
lumeweiehta 
oompared, 
205,206. 
Combustaon,  defin'tion  of,  15. 

ordinery.  342-362. 
apontaneouB,  229* 
Compound  raaieaU,  363« 
Condenaation-ratioa,  205^ 
Condmser,  34,  35. 
Cooling  flames  by  good  oonduotors, 

35& 
Copper,  alloys  of,  664. 

ezbraot  ion  of,  &QX 
000.  of,  562. 
prop-  ot  563L 
pyrites,  662. 
Copperas,  55  L 
Cork-cutters  or  borers,  liL 
Corks,  xi. 

Correlation  of  force,  607. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  574 

antidote  for,  575. 
Cream  oi  tartar,  424. 
Crucibles,  Beauifoj,  Hessian,  plum- 

baffo.  **"" 
poveslain,  xuii. 
now  to  use,  xxxir* 
Material  of,  62a 
Cryolite,  391. 

Crystalline   iorm,   a    guarantr  of 

purity,  435. 
stnioture^  157. 
CrysteHiata'fln,  the  chiei  means  of 

purifioatioDf  397, 
431. 
bgrfosion,  156. 
SIX  systems  o^  I'S, 
Crystalloids,  254. 


Crystals^  four  methods  of  ohtahihig, 

161. 
Cupelladon,  494. 
Cyanhvdrie  add,  363. 
C^ttBiot  of  aolsswum,  form&tioii  o( 

426. 
IB  blast  farw 
427. 
of,  427. 
nm,  566i. 
saver,  46a 
PyMiogw,963. 

Dagubbkbottpe,  456. 
I>eooloriaiig  power  of  charooal,  SOS- 
SI  1. 
X^eflagrating-spoDn,  sd. 
Deflagration,  802. 
Deodorizing  by  efaareoal,  306. 
ehlorine,  113. 
Destruction  of  omaie  matter  in  ossn 

<ff  poisonii^,  ^7. 
Detection  of  arsenic,  252-262. 
Developers,  a  term  of  pfaotogr^>bj, 

458. 
Devitriflostion,  4191 
Difi^254. 

api^ied  to  detection  of  poi* 
sons,  256. 
Dialyser,  255. 
Diamond.  289. 
Diohloride  of  copper,  667. 
sulphur,  197. 
Dichromato  of  lead,  627. 
Didrmiua,  661. 
Dwamoa  of  earbonio  acid,  326. 
gasss,  48, 326. 

rapidity  o(  325l 
Dimon^Qs  subftance,  ddSned,  150l 
Dicnde  of  copper,  564. 

mercury,  571. 
Direct  eombination,  404. 
Disinfectant,  ohareoifl,  306. 

chloride  of  zinc,  506. 
chlorine,  112,  113. 
hypocftUorite   of    oal- 

cium,462. 
oaone,  144. 


sium,  533. 
sulphurous  acid,  181. 
Dtsplsceaiait,  collection  oi  gases  bv, 

Dissociation,  238. 
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SMTlation,  the  pzooeM  d^  Si. 
Dolomite,  fiOS. 
BiTiiig-appanitiii,  izm. 
gaws,  zxii. 

subftaiuMi  msd  fof, 

••• 
xxui. 

plastering,  476. 

Dnaliftio  formtil»,  87. 

BABTHSItWASB,  520. 

EfferreMUDg  liqaids,  927. 
SSeotroljBiB  of  ammonia,  78. 

dilorhydrio  aoid,  9i. 
msnh-ffaa,  817. 
ivater,  §4 
SeobKHmetallingj,  668. 

batteriei,  507. 
rilTer-plating, 

403. 
me  of  ffraphitei 
290. 
SleoCfO-platingy  463,  568,  500. 
Xlement,  definition  of,  S. 
Elements  are  bodies  incapable  of  do* 

composition,  33. 
Bmpinoal  formtUsB,  86. 
Epsom  salts,  508. 
Equations,  ohemioal,  90. 
Erbium,  561. 
Erdmann*s  swimmer,  xxzL 
Etching  ^lass,  138. 
Eraporating-dishes,  xzxii. 
Ezplosioa  3l  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 

Explosions  in  coal-mines,  814. 

FuiBSPAK,  975, 519L 
Fermentation,  886. 
Forric  chloride,  550. 

hydrate,  ussd  III  purfl^lng 

gas,  546. 
nitrate,  554. 
oadd^548. 

corrodes  organio  mat- 
ter, 544. 

reduction  o^  544. 
aalti,547. 
sulphate,  554. 
Fenricyamde  of  potasrinm,  555. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassiimi,  43il. 
Perrons  chloride,  560. 
nitrate,  554. 
oxide,  .^>43. 
salts,changedinto  ferric,556. 


FenoivMdi^te,  651. 

dreing  black  with,  558. 
solphide,  prep,  of;  547-M0. 
Filtering,  xxii 
Filters,  now  to  fold,  xxiL 
Filtrate,  definition  of,  xift. 
Fire-brick,  520. 
Firedamp,  814. 
Fiieworub  a  green  color,  488. 
purple,  436. 
reel,  400. 
white.  268. 
FlaoM,  ^Bsseetion  ot  348-86a 
intensity,  346. 
luninosiff  of,  843. 
oxidising,  852. 
put  out  by  good  eondoolon, 

357-359. 
quantity,  846.    ' 
Kducing,  358. 
structure  of;  48, 848-^Uia 
Flaming  fins,  360. 
Flasks,  xxriii 
Florence  flasks,  xxriii 
Flooborio  acid,  371. 
Flnorbydrie  acid,  136. 

action   on  silioa, 
137. 
Flnodde  of  boron,  370. 
calcium,  136. 
sQicon,  its  reaction  with 

water,  388. 
prep,  of,  386. 
Tolnme4iriccomp.  of,  387. 
Fluorine^  185. 

bard  to  set  and  keep,  186. 
occ  of,  I86b 
Floosilioates,  389. 
Fluosilioie  aoid,  prep,  of,  888L 

a  reagent  lor  po(a»- 

sium  salts,  390. 
a  use  of,  118. 
FlnXfOsed  in  smelting  iron-ores,536w 
Fluxes— alkaline  carbonates,  416. 
borax,  409. 

c^wiide  of  potassium,  427. 
limestone,  o36. 
sulphate  of  pnlsssiiiiii  and 

hydrogen,  428. 
tartar,  ignited,  424, 
Eomniled,  empirical  and  rational,  ^6. 

molecular,  208. 
Fonndry-fiieings,  291. 
Free  gases  exist  as  mokoalssi  208. 
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Freccing-appontoB,  77* 

mizturefl,  see  Befrigerating. 
Friotiofi-matohee,  211. 
Folminating-silyer,  486. 
Fusible  allojs,  510. 
Fumaoee,  xzzf. 

Galbha,  490, 497. 
'  GalTanio  ourrent,  608. 
Gas,  illammadnff,  293»  297,  320. 
Gas-buraen,  846. 
-osrbon,  292. 

-ffenemtor,  self-iegulatuig,  zsrt 
-nolden,  xriiL 
-Uunps  for  heating,  344. 
Gay-Losaao's  bcunette,  zxx. 
German  Bilveri  657>  564. 
Gilding,  590. 
Glass  of  antimony,  277. 
Glass,  colored,  418. 
oomp.  of,  412. 
etching  of,  188L 
not  insoluble,  411. 
Tarieties  of,  412. 
Glass  beakers,  zxyiii 

cutting  and  craeking  o(  L 
flasks,  zxriiL 
retorts,  zxviii 

tubing,  bending,  drawing  and 
closing,  iii.-T. 
beating  otiiL 
giies  and  qualities  of,  i. 
Glanber^s  salt^  895. 

solubility  of,  896. 
supersaturated   aol»> 
tion  of^  896. 
Glaaes— lead,  feldspar,  salt,  52a 
Glucinum,  522. 
Gold,  alloys  of,  691. 
coin,  591. 
occ  of,  587. 
prop.  of.  588i 
salts.  590. 

separation  from  silTBr  alloys, 
464. 

ttlrer      and 
copper,  569. 
solution  of,  589. 
Golden  sulphide  of  antimony,  279. 
Graduation,  392. 
Gramme,  definition  of,  19, 
Graphite,  290. 

artificial,  292. 
in  oast  iron,  58S. 


Graphito^  use  in  eleotro-mefeaUnfgf t 

290. 
Gbaphitio  acid,  292. 
G(raphon,  292. « 
Qthj  iron,  538. 
>Ghreen  vitriol,  561. 
Ghrey  antimony,  277. 
Group,  the  alkali,  464. 

calcium,  489. 

carbon,  890. 

ehlorine,  183. 

magnesium,  51 L 

nitrogen,  285. 

platinum,  596. 

•esquioxide,  560L 

sulphur,  202. 

tin,  586. 
Gtmqps,  principles  concemiii^  136. 

table  of,  598. 
Gun-metal,  564. 
Gunpowder,  oomp.  of,  432. 

manufacture  of,  433. 
products  of  oombustin 
of;  432. 
Gypsum,  476. 

Hard  water,  468, 479. 
Hartshorn,  84. 

Heat,  relation  to   chemical  tanB, 
418. 
unit  of,  46. 
Homologous  series,  318. 
Hydrate  of  aluminum,  614 

calcium,  472. 

copper,  566. 

iron,  545. 

potainium,  416. 

sodium,  prep,  d,  402. 
type  of  bases,  403L 
Hydraulic  cement,  504^  621. 
Hydrocarbons,  312. 
Hydrogen,  chemical  effect  oC  129. 

deriyed  from  water,  22. 

diifusiTe  power  o^  43. 44. 

explosive    mixture  with 
oi^gen,  48,  49. 

heating  power  o(  4& 

inflammable,  44. 

lightness  of,  42. 

peroxide  of;  50,  5L 

physical  prop,  of;  4L 

precautions   in   making, 
40. 

prep.  0(89. 
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Hydrogen,  atendard  of  speoiilo  gm» 
Titj  for  jaaet,  41. 

Hjpochlorio  add,  1 17. 
Hypochlorite  of  oaloiuiiit  4B9L 
H jpochlorons  Mid,  IIG. 
Hyponitrio  acid,  oomp.  of,  61. 

prep,  of,  62. 

prop,  of,  62. 
Hjpophoflphitofl,  228. 
Hjpophonidioroua  add,  227. 
HyposulpBite  of  sodium,  prep^of^ 

uie  in  pho- 
togrspl^i  413t  456. 
HTpotulpbitea,  196. 
HTpoanlphorous  add,  196. 

loi,  orjstala  of.  21. 

lighter  than  water,  21. 
Igniiion-tabe,  definition  of,  & 

manner  of  using,  8, 11. 
Tllniirimthig  gas,  2113. 

description  d,  820. 
manuraotore  of, 

297. 
purification  01^479; 
546. 
IncnutatiQns  in  boilers,  468,  479. 
Indelible  ink,  453. 
IndestmctibilitT  of  matter,  856. 
Indian  fire,  263. 
Ink,  553. 

indelible,  468. 
Intsnsitj  flames,  346. 
Iodic  add.  130 
Iodide  of  arsenic.  268. 
lead,  499. 
nitrogen,  181. 
potssdum,  425. 
diver,  463. 
sodium,  894. 
Iodides  of  phosphorus,  240L 
Iodine,  extraction  of,  124. 
manufaotura  of,  182. 
oocof,12a 
prop,  of,  124. 
reaction  with  starch,  126b 
testing  for,  126. 
uses  oi^  125. 
lodohydric  acid,  prep,  of,  128. 

prop,  of,  128, 129. 
lodo-staroh  paper,  ISn. 
Iridium,  596. 


Iron,  casl^  impnrities  of,  589. 
varieties  oC  5)88. 
extraction  of,  536. 
galTanised,  506. 
mordant,  555. 
000.  of,  584. 

ores — brown,  daj,  red  h»- 
matite,  magnedo,  spathic, 
specular,  534. 
puddling  of,  539. 
pjrites,  549. 
replaces  copper,  55L 
wrought,  53d. 
Iron  retort,  xxri. 
Iron  stand  for  supporting  Tfelib 

xiii. 
Isomerism,  247. 
Isomorphism,  200L 

Kaouv,  519. 

Kelp,  124. 

Kermes  mineral,  279. 

Kindiing-temperak:re,  857* 

Lakis,  516. 
Lampblack,  296. 

mannfiictnre  of,  298. 
Lamp-flames  are  gas-flames,  347. 
Lamps  for  laboratory  use^  Ti-yiii. 
Lantnanum,  561. 
Laughing-eas^  57. 
Lavoider,  nis  analyns  of  air,  9. 
Lead,  action  of  acids  on,  491. 
water  on,  492. 
classed  with  the  calcium  gioapt 

500. 
crystallization  of,  491. 
extraction  of,  490. 
forms  banc  salts,  496. 
metallic,  prop,  of,  490. 
testtiuf  for,  w. 
tree,  w7. 

«se  of^  for  water-pipes  and  ds- 
tems,498. 
Leblano^s  process,  397. 

wastefulness  of,400. 
light,  action  d,  on  diver  salts,  458. 

bichromate  of  po- 
tasdum,  526, 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  318. 
Lime,  air-slaked,  471. 

the  cheapest  base,  476. 
heat  evolved  in  slaking,  478. 
milk  or  cream  of,  472. 
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Lime,  tkkfd,  absorbs  oarbonio  and 
f ulphydrio  aoidik  473. 
uses  of,  470. 

limestone.  467. 

Litharge,  494. 

LiUiium-6ame,  444. 
ooo.  of,  443. 

resembles  sodium  and  po* 
tassimn,  443. 

Litmus-paper.  68. 

tincture,  prep,  of,  ^QL 

Liver  of  salphor,  ^&. 

Luminosity  of  flames,  848. 

Luminous  flames,  form  oj^  86Ql 

Lunar  oaustao,  4d3. 

ICioirisu  alba,  504. 

oruoibles,  0O8L 
hydraulic  602. 
Hagnesite,  603. 
Magneslnm  light,  601. 

i£e  metalf  nopi  ni,  601. 
.     000.  of,  601. 

islts,from  mother-liqnor 
of  salt-works,  d8£ 
lianganato  of  potwssinm,  631. 
Maogsnales,  681. 
Manganese,  ooo.  of,  697. 
Manganese-alum,  680l 
Mannnio  add,  631. 
Mardi-gas,  313. 

analysis  of,  81flL 
prep.  of.  314. 
two  vols,  yield  four  fda. 
of  hydzogen,  316. 
Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  260. 
Matches.  211, 219. 
Matter,  indestmctibilily  of,  866. 
Meosuring-elasses,  niz. 
Meronric  oluoride»  674. 

an  antissplio,  676* 
forms  dooUechlo- 
rine  salts,  576. 
iodide,  changes  of  color  od« 

576. 
oiidB,672. 

as  asouroe  of  oi^gen« 
572. 
Mevonrom  ohlonde,  oto» 

oxide,  571. 
Meroufj,  alloys  of,  573. 

detection  ot  677. 
extraction  of,  570. 
pnenmatao  trough,  xri 


MMomyi  tendency  to  form  doune 
eompovnds,  573. 
miit-Tolame  weight  half  ib 

atomic  weight  070. 
VMS  of;  671. 

MetsI,  meaning  of  the  tenn,  46L 

Metantimoniatos,  276. 

Metanfcimonio  acid,  274. 

Metaphoephate  of  silrer,  407. 

sodium,  407. 

Melnpho^horio  aeid.  233. 

ICetastannio  add,  681. 

Meteoric  iron,  631 

Metre,  doAnition  of,  xxxn. 

Metrical  system  of  weigfabi  and  BfiSp 
snrss,  xxx?L 

Mica,  376. 

Miorooosmie  saUk  407. 

Minium,  496. 

Mohr's  burstte,  xxs. 

Molecular  oondition  of  elamflotvy 
gases,  207. 
hypothens.  30. 

Molecule,  definition  of^  29. 

Mblybdate  of  ammonium,  688. 

Mdybdennm,  685. 

Monoatomio  metals,  73. 

Mordant,  use  of,  619. 

Mordants,  616. 

Mortar,  474. 

Mortsrs,  xxxir. 

Mosaic  gold,  682. 

Multiple  proportioni,  law  o(  68. 

Muriatio  ad^  40, 91. 

mannfaotnra  o^  99. 


NAaomr  stsfte^  80. 
Keutralintion,  64. 
Kickd,  656. 
Nitrate  of  amMOiiium,  441« 

prep.  f£t  68k 
oaldnm,  48!C 
eopper,  669. 
lead,  decomposition  ot  62l 

made,  61, 62. 
potassinm,  ooe.  of^  429. 

prop.  0^  48u> 
diver  463 

stains  of,  remorWi 
428,427. 
aodivm,892. 
NitrdieBofiron,664. 

msronrj,  676. 
Kitie,  429. 
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Nitie-iMper.  854. 432L 
Nitric  acid,  tiialyas  of,  63. 

aah7droii8,69,70. 

prep,  of,  46(X 
oombimng  weight  of,  7& 
motu^Tdnted,  7(X 
prep,  of,  52. 
•ouroes  of,  51. 
UM8  of,  71. 
Nilvie  oxide,  AiulyBs  of;  6a 
prep,  oi,  58. 
ft  teet  for  free  oxyieDf 
50,60. 
Kitride  of  boron.  371. 
Hitrogen,  a  conetituent  of  air,  IQ. 

dilutes  the  oxygen  in  aiVi 

18. 
obtained  from  air,  16. 
phyriofl  prop,  of,  17. 
prep,  by  oopper,  16. 

phoephorat,  17* 
widcOy  dUTueed,  1& 
Ktsoue  acid»  63. 

oxide,  eornj^  o!^  56^  56. 

pfayacal  prop,  of,  57. 
prep,  of;  04. 
■imports  oombuadon, 

HooMDohrtiire,  pieflxes  deriTed  from 

Greek  and  Latin  nn- 
menda,  174. 
the  prefix  A$9^f  ^1* 
the  termination  itUf 

174. 
the  terminations  ou$ 
and  ^,  6a 
NordhansHi  aoid,  102. 
Norium,  561. 

OoBSB,  red,  543. 

yellow,  543. 
Oil-bath,  xxH. 
Oil  of  Titriol,  mannfrctofe  of,  184- 

186. 
Organio  aoalysia,  566. 

ohemistvy,  defined,  312. 
Orpiment,26a 
Osmiutn,  596. 

Oxidation  by  platinom-blaok,  505. 
Oxide  of  aluminum,  514. 

calcium,  470. 

magnesium,  502. 

silioon,  375. 

silTcr,  a  strong  bose^  455. 


Oxide  of  sine,  508. 
Oxides,  definition  of,  14. 
of  antimony,  272. 

teroxide,  272. 
qaadroxide.273. 
quinquioxide, 
274. 
arseDie,245. 
bismuth,  282. 

teroxide,  282. 
quiuquioxide. 

chlorine,  series  ot  116. 
^rominm.  522. 
cobalt,  557. 
hron,642. 
lead,  402, 
manganese,  5l27. 
meronry,  571. 
molybdeniim,  58Si. 
nidwl,  557. 
nitrogen,  series  <£,  601. 
platinum,  503. 
silver.  455. 

eolpbur,  series  ci,  17A. 
tin,  580. 
tungsten,  586. 
uranium,  556. 
Oxidising  agents,  defined,  71. 
Oxychlonde  of  bismuth,  284. 
Oxygen,  abundance  and  importance 
of,  15. 
boming  charcoal  in,  13. 
iron  in,  13. 
phosphorus  in,  13. 
sulphur  in,  13. 
boms  in  hyaroaen,  50. 
s  constituent  of  air,  0. 
SBcplosive  mixture  with  by- 

drogen,48,  40. 
physittl  properties  of,  12. 
precautions  in  making,  11. 
prepared  from  bichromate  of 

potassium, 
525. 
Ueadunff^pow* 

der,  4M 
chlorate  of  po- 
tassium, 11. 
peroxide  of  ba> 

rium,  487. 
eulphoric  add, 
196. 
supports  combustion,  13. 
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Oxyhydrogoi  Uowpipo,  40. 
Oione,  139. 

atmospherie,  145. 

a  dinnfeotme  agent,  144. 

diatingiiiahed  mm  antosoneu 

153. 
influenee  on  health,  146. 
prep,  hj  eleotrioitj,  141. 
eOier,  142. 
permanganate  of  po* 

tansiom,  142. 
phoaphonu,  140. 
prop,  off  i43. 
reeemblee  dilorine^  148b 
terta.for,  14S»  144. 
OKmidea,  147. 

PALIiADIUK,  596. 

PaniBne-baUi,  ixfi 
Parohmant  paper,  256w 
Pearlaah,  415. 
Pearl-white,  284. 
Perohlorio  aeid,  118b 
Periodic  aoid,  131. 
PemuBignuileof  potMMiom.  532. 

adisinfeotaiil^ 
533. 
Pennangaiiateif  038. 
Permanganio  acid,  582l 
Peioiida  of  bariom,  pnp.  o(  487. 
hydroffen,  prep,  of,  1.52. 
lead  atMra  salphnrous 
amd,496. 
an  oxidising  agenti 

495. 
prep,  c^  495. 
Penmli^ida  of  hjdrogen,  17& 
PetrifiedaoDib  oaloareoiu»  468. 

M]ioaoa%378. 
Pewter,  585. 

Fhoephalaof  maipeiium  and  anuno- 
mmn,  504. 
•arer,  406. 

iodium,aimnoniQm,and 
hydrogen,  407. 
Phoaphataaof  oaloinm,  481. 
■odium,  405. 

rhombic,  405. 
pyro-,406. 
meta-,  407. 
Tarietiee  of;  234. 
Phoephide  of  oaloium,  221. 
Phosphorescence.  212. 
Phosphoric  acid,  anhydrousi  231. 


anhrdrona,  aA^ 
OL  for  water,  23l 
glacial,  232. 
hydratea  of,  232. 
atrength  o^  235. 
terbaaio^  234. 
Phoaphoioiii  Mid,  228. 

h7dxaled,229,28L 
Phoaphorue,allotropi8m  of,  210. 

burnt  under  water.  436. 
oombinationa  of,  219. 
oommon,  212L 
oomparison  of  red  with 

common,  216. 
oompoonda  with  hj&tth 

sen.  220. 
inflammability  of,  21QL 
manu&cture  o^  214. 
000.  of ,*209. 
Odidea  of ,  226. 
poisonous,  214. 
red,  216. 

oonTcrted  inlDOGOi* 

mon.  216l 
arstalliEed,  217. 
onde  of.  226. 
preo.  of,  218. 
naea      on 
matche8,2ia 
■hines  in  the  dark,  2i2L 
eolations  of,  213. 
nnit-Tulome  weLdit  o4 
224. 
Phosphnretted  hydrogen,  analysis  o( 

228. 
oomp.  of,  22^ 
liquid,  225. 
pr^.  of;220L 
from 
phosphide 
of  calcimiii 
221. 
■oHd,228. 
Photography,  456-460. 

on  glass,  457. 
paper,  460L 
PhotoliihognH[>hy,  526. 
Physical  changeib  L 
Pincers^  xiziT. 
Pink  salt»  584b 
Pipettea,zaL 

Plants  and  animals,  redprooal  ac- 
tion of,  330. 
PhwtarofPazis»477. 
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Plnater-casts,  477. 
Plastering,  comp.  of^  475. 

diunpness  of,  475i. 
Platinized  asbestos,  193. 
Platinum,  alloys  of,  592. 
black,  595. 
clean^'nff,  xziL 
foil  ana  wire,  xd. 
induces  combination,  182^ 

193, 306,  593,  596. 
melting  of,  353. 
metals,  596. 
000.  oi,  591. 
prop,  of,  592. 
sponge,  prep,  of,  694 
uses  of,  593. 
vessels,     precautions    in 

using,  592. 
workiog,  one  method  oi, 
595. 
Plumbateoflead,  497. 
Pneumatic  troughs,  construotion  and 

use  of,  ziT-XTiiL 
Porcelain,  520. 

dishes,  ixdL 
Potash,  obtained  from  ashes  of  plaiiti^ 

415. 
Potassium-flame,  428. 

■  metallic  422. 
oco.  of,  414. 
salts,  test  for,  594. 
Product-Tolume,  defined,  207. 
ProtoobloEide  of  copper,  567. 

tin,  583. 

a  reducing  •• 
genl^  bSi. 
PkotoxidBof  obromium,  salts  of,  523. 
copper,  565. 
leM[,494. 
mangnnese,  52& 
tin,  580. 
Prnssian  blue,  555,  566. 
Pmssio  acid,  363. 
Puddled  steel,  541. 
Puddling  iron,  prooeM  ot,  639. 
Pulyerizmg,  zxxv. 
Pyrites,  549.  562. 
Pyritous  shales,  use  o(  660. 
Pyrolisneous  acid,  298. 
Pyropboms,  of  carbon  and  lead,  483. 
Pyrophosphiste  of  sUyer,  406. 

sodium,  406^ 
Pyrophosphorio  acid,  233. 


QiTAirriTT  flame,  346. 
Quantivalence,  465. 
Quartation,  590. 
Quarts,  375. 
Qnioklime,  470. 

manufiMfeure  of,  471. 
Quioksilrer,  570. 

Quinquiohloride  of  antimony,  276. 

phosphorus.  237. 

dissocia* 

tion  of,  238. 

Quinquichlorides  of  antimony  and 

>hosphorus,  ohloridizing  agents, 


pnos 
277. 


Quinqaiozide  of  antimony,  274. 

bismuth,  283. 
Quinquisolphide  of  antimony,  280. 

Badicals.  compound,  363. 
Bational  formms,  87,  89. 
Beakar,  263. 
Bed  lead,  manufacture  and  uses  o£, 

496. 
Beducing  Agsnt,  defined,  71. 
Beductionofmetals  by  carbonic  ozide^ 

339. 
charcoal,  300, 
321. 
Befrigorating  mixtaxe— ice  and  salt^ 

180. 
nitric  oxide 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  57. 
saltpetre,  432. 
sulphate  of  sodium 
and  chlornydric  acid,  396. 
Bein8ch*s  test  for  arsenic,  253. 
Beplocement,  41,  404^  508. 
Bespiration,  329. 
Betort,  iron,  xzyi. 
use  of,  34. 
Betorts,  zxyiiL 

Beyiyifioation  of  animal  oharooal,909. 
Bhodium,  596. 
Bochelle-powders,  399. 
Bock-crystal,  376. 
Bou^  jewellers',  543. 
Bubidium,  446. 
Buby,  514. 

Bust,  of  tin,  iron,  mercury,  &c.,  con- 
tains something  deriyed  from  the 
air,  7-9. 
Busts  are  oxides,  14b 
Buthenium,  696. 
Buti]e,677. 
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SARTT-Umpt,  369. 

-mstche*,  218. 
Saline  tatte,  and  tubttanoQ,  SS2, 
Salt,  decrepitation  of,  993» 
glaze,  904. 
manufaoture  of,  992. 
•olnbilil/  of.  SOa 
■ooroes  of,  301. 
uies  of,  394. 
Saltpetre,  429. 

manufaotured  from  nitrate 

of  sodinm,  430. 
not  exploeiTe,  431. 
plantations,  499. 
purifioation  of,  429* 
Sand-bath,  ziii. 
Sapphire,  514. 
Saturated  aolutiona,  37. 
Schweinfiut  green,  570. 
Screw  oomptewor,  xxr. 
Selenhydric  acid,  201. 
Selenites  and  seleniates  iaomorphoua 
with  ■ulphitee  and  lalphatei^  200. 
Selenium,  oca  ot  196. 
prop.  o{,  199. 
•ouroet  oi,  190. 
Serpentine,  503. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  442. 
SetquioiidBb  the  term,  513. 

of  ohromium,  523. 

saltfi    of, 
524. 
iran,  543. 
manganese,  528. 
Shot,  anenio  added  to»  243. 
Silioatea,  379. 

alkaline,  soluble,  380. 
olaasee  of,  380. 
decomposition  of,  381. 
fused   with   alkaline   oa^ 

bonates,  415. 
in  glasS)  412. 
of  aluminum,  519» 
iron,  555w 

sodiom,  making  of,  410L 
SiUoeouB  petrifiBotions,  377. 
Silioio  acid,  oompoeition  of,  382. 
double  salts  of,  380. 
in  natural  waters,  377. 
isomeric    modifications 

of,  376. 
000.  of,  375. 
prop,  of,  378. 
soluble,  376. 


Siliciuretted  hjdiogeB,  874. 
Silicon,  abundance  of,  372. 

allotropio  conditions  of,  37! 
atomic  weight  of,  382,  385. 
compound   with    hydrogen 

and  chlorine,  386. 
prep,  of  the  three  modifica- 
tions ot  373. 
pro]^.  of,  d7S^  374 
SilTer,  atomic  weight  of,  461. 
coin,  453. 
extraction  of,  449. 
melted,  absorfas  oxygen,  453. 
0(»3.  of.  448. 
precipitation  of,  454. 
quantitative  detenninatiaii  o£ 

460. 
separation  from  lead  by  ays- 

talliaation,  491. 
separation  from  lead  bj  capsl- 

lation,  494. 
solvents  for,  452. 
SilTering  of  mirrors,  577. 
Slag,  finery,  551. 

of  iron  furnaces,  538L 
Smalt,  557. 
Soap,  hard,  405. 
soft,  417. 
Soda-ash,  mannfactare  of^  894, 997. 
-crystalsi  397. 
grocers*,  398. 
-powders,  399. 
-water,  327. 
Sodium-amalgam,  94 
-flame,  402. 
occ  of,  391. 
prep,  of,  400. 
prop,  of,  401. 
Solder.  585. 

Solderii^,  use  of  diloride  of  nnc  in, 

506,509. 
sal-ammoniac  in, 
579. 
Soluble  glass,  380. 
Solution  and  chemical  combination 
compared,  38. 
defined.  36,  37. 
heat  either  abfiorbed  or  set 

free  during,  395. 
how  to  apply  the  solvent, 

37,594. 
of  gases  in  water,  67. 
Spatula,  zxxv. 
Specific  gravity,  definition  of^  20, 
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Speoiflo  heat,  cUfinidon  of^  20. 
heatiB,  Talae  of,  6()2.» 
Speotmm-analyns,  444. 
Spongy  platinum,  594. 
Spontaneoofl  ocmibu8tion»  229. 

ofooal,55a 
Spring  dip^  or. 
Stalactites,  468. 
Stalagmites,  468. 

Stannate  of  sodium,  prep,  of,  682. 
Stannates,  581. 
Stannic  acid,  581. 
Starch-paste,  prep,  of,  126. 
Steam,  physical  prop,  of,  21. 
saperheated,  21. 
Toiumetric  oomp.  of^  29. 
Steel,  Bessemer,  541. 
blistered,  54a 
cast,  541. 
puddled,  541. 
tempering,  5i9L 
Stereotype-mettS,  268, 
Stone,  artificial,  410L 
StoTe- polish,  290. 
Straw  rings,  xxxiii. 
Strontianite,  488.  - 
Strontimn,  486. 

compounds,  486-488. 
flame,  489. 
Staooo,  478. 
Suboxide  of  lead,  493. 
Sabstitation,  defined,  41. 
Sugar,  purification  of,  906. 
Suffer  of  lead,  499. 
Sulphantimoniates,  280. 
Sniphantimonic  acid,  280. 
Sulphantimonites,  278,  279. 
Sulpharseniates,  265. 
Solpharsenites,  264. 
Sulphate  of  aluminum,  517. 
ammonium,  440. 
barium,  487. 
ealcium,  476. 

redufltioii     oi, 

481. 
stuffing  for  p»> 
per,  435. 
flhrominm,  524. 
eopper,  568. 
1bi^499. 
magnesium,  SOSL 
{Mtassium,  428. 

and     hydro- 
gen, ^. 


Sulphate  of  silTsr,  4AL 

■odium,  mann&oture  of, 
394. 
and    hydrogen, 
396. 
BDO^  509. 

redaction  oC  509. 
Solphatee,  191. 

of  iron,  551-554. 
mercury,  576. 
Sulphide  of  arsenic,  precipitation  oi, 

reduction      of^ 
259. 
boron,  371. 
lead.  Tolatility  of,  488. 
silicon,  390. 
bUtct,  463. 
Solj^iidei  of  ammonium,  442. 
antimony,  277. 

tersulphide, 

277: 
quinquisul- 
phide,280. 
anenio,  bisulphide,  263. 
teraiuphideu 

263. 
quinquisul- 
phide,265. 
oaldum,  173. 
copper,  567. 
iron,  547. 
lead,  497. 
mercury,  573^ 
phosphorus,  241* 

potassium,  427. 
sodium,  399. 
tin,  582. 
Sulphites,  183. 

Sulphur,  change  of  prismatic  into 
octahedral,  160. 
orystallintion  of,  li)6, 157. 
dimorphous,  159. 
extraction  of,  155. 
a  kindling  material,  165. 
melting  of,  156. 
metals  bum  in,  164b 
milk  of,  163. 
ooc.  of,  154. 
■alts,  264. 

compared  with  oiyi* 
gen  salts,  265. 
soft,  162. 
solutions  of,  163. 
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Sulphur,  uam  of»  105. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  see  Snlphy- 

cfricacid. 
8iilphiaioaQid,ahBorhB  water,  188. 
Action  on  metals,  190. 
oi^ganicmalr 
ter,  190. 
•nhjdxoiit,  192. 

deoompo* 
sition 
of,  195. 
prep,    o^ 

193. 
prog^of 

Ubano,  19i. 
freezing  by,  189. 
fuming,  191. 
how  to  difftil,  187. 
how  to  mix  with  w»- 

ter,  188. 
hydrates  of,  189. 
importanoe  of,  184. 
manufaotuie  of,  184- 
186. 
Snlphuroiit  acid,  antiseptao,  181. 

blenches,  180. 
comp.  of,  176w 
liquid,  180. 
oxidation  of,  182. 
prep,  of;  176,  177, 

178. 
prop,  of;  178, 179. 
■tops   oombustion, 
179. 
Snlphydrste  of  calcium,  486w 
Sulphydrio  add,  165. 

analysis  of,  168. 
comp.  of,  169. 
decomposition    of; 

172. 
indammaUe,  170. 
m  mineral  waters, 

169. 
poisonous,  169. 
prep,  of,  166. 
prop,  of,  167. 
pure,  16i3. 
as  a  reagent,  171. 
solution  in  water, 
170. 
Bupersatoratod  solution,  396. 
Swimmer,  Erdmann  s,  xxxL 
Symbolic  formulae,  value  of,  90» 


Symbols,  chemical,  4L 
Synthetic,  definitinn  of,  8b 
Systems  of  crystallization,  156L 

Tablb  of  atondo  hoirti  of  com  pounds^ 

gaseous  ele- 
ments, 600. 
•olid     ele- 
ments, 599. 
atomic  weights  and  ma- 
hols  of  the  elements,  597. 
for  oonyersion  of  centigrade 
into    Fahrenheit    d^rees^ 
nrix-xli. 
for  oouTersion  of  French  into 
English      measures      and 
weights,  xlii. 
of  groups  of  the  elements,  598. 
Tsbles  of  metrical  weights  and  mea- 

sares,  zzxrii,  xxxviii. 
Tantalum,  585. 
Tar,  product  of  the  distillatioa  of 

wood,  298. 
Tartar,  423. 
Tartar-emetic,  273. 
Tartrate  of  lead,  492. 
Tellurium,  compounds  oi;  202. 
occ  of,  201. 
prop,  of,  202. 
Terbium,  561. 

Terbromide  of  antimony,  277. 
Terchloride  of  antimony,  275. 
bismuth,  283. 
.  phosphorus,  236. 
Teriodide  of  antimony,  277. 
Terminations  <m$  and  i^,  558. 
Teroxide  of  antimony,  272. 

both  an  acid 
and  a  base^ 
273. 
Utmnth,  282. 

a  base,  283. 
Tertnlphide  of  antimony,  277-280L 

bismuth,  284. 
Test-glasses,  xzix. 
Test-tubes,  xxriii. 
ThaUium,  447. 
Thermometers,  xxxv. 
Thermometer-scales,  centigrade  and 

Fahrenheit,  comparec^  zzzix-xlL 
Thionic  adds,  175. 
Thorium,  561. 
Tin,  alloys  of,  585. 
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Tin,  Grystollization  of,  67& 
extraction  of,  578. 
000.  of,  578. 

prop,  and  aiMO(  578^  679L 
Tin-salt,  583. 
Tin.0tone,  57a 
Titanio  add,  577. 
Titanium,  ooo.  of,  577. 

veaemh)eB  tiiif  578. 
Ton^xxdy. 

Tubing,  aiiea  and' qualities  o(L 
Tongitate  of  sodium,  587. 
TungsfcAtes,  586. 
Tungitesi,  586. 

■teel,  586L 
Tungitio  aoid,  586. 
Type-metal,  268, 

^Typea— ohlorhydrio  aoid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  205. 
doctrine  o(  88. 
'  hydrogen  compound^  Slti 


Vvrr  of  heat,  45. 
Cnit-TOiume  not  abtolute,  204. 

the  bulk  of  1  srm.  of 

hydrogen,  20l. 
a  litre,  205. 
weights,  205. 
Uniralent  metals,  73. 
(Jranium,  558. 

salts,  peoaUarity  of,  559. 

VjJUDnm,  586. 
Yegetable  parchment,  255. 
Ventilation  of  wells,  324. 
Yerdiffris,  569. 
Yermuion,  573. 
Volume,  oombination  bj,  209. 

Wash-bottlb,  zxziL 
Water,  analysed  by  iron,  23. 

Bodium,  22. 

blue  color  of,  19. 

densest  at  4^  19. 

dtMolTes  air,  35. 

what  it  diMolTes  from  air  68. 


Water,  distillation  of,  38. 
electrolysis  of,  23. 
hardness  of.  468,  480. 
method  of  determining  hard- 
ness of,  480. 
000.  of,  38. 

removal  of  gases  from,  85. 
the  common  solyent,  37. 
rtandard  of  specific  gnmtj, 

20. 
heat,2a 
symbol  of,  88. 
Ijnthesis  of,  25-29. 
▼i  lumetrio  comp.  of,  29. 
Water-bath,  zxy. 
Waterglass,  380. 

uses  o(  410. 
Wedeewood  mortars,  zzxir. 
Weights   and   measures,    metrioal, 

xxxvi. 
Weights,  table  o(  zxxfiii 
White  iron,  538. 
lead,  500. 
Titriol,  509. 
White-wash,  474. 
Wire  gauze^  use  of,  xiiL 
Witherite,  488. 
Wolfram,  586. 
Wood,  distillation  of,  296. 
Woulfe-bottles,  85. 
Wrought  iron,  5^. 

impurities  of,  5401 
making  of^  539. 

YsAST-powders,  399. 
Yellow-metal,  564. 
Yttrium,  561. 

ZiHC,  alloys  with  antimony,  268. 

extraction  of,  504. 

granulated,  .505. 

prop,  or,  505. 

replaces  lead,  507* 

white.  506. 
Zucooium,  5G1. 


OBDEBr-LIST  OF  CHEMICAL& 

• 

The  quantitiefl  here  given  are  th^  quaotitiefl  which  one  penoo  wiO 
use  in  performing  the  numbered  ex{|erimento  of  the  manual  according 
to  the  directions.  In  ordering  chemjcals  for  a  class  of  several  students, 
a  small  reduction  should  be  made  upon  the  multiplied  quantities.  Less 
than  twenty  times  the  assigned  4<uuititie8  will  suffice  for  twenty 
students.  Teachers  may  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  these  chemicals 
hj  referring  to  the  price-lists  of  the  *'  Druggists'  Circular,"  published 
monthly  at  S^  Beekman  St,  New  York,  price  IS  cents. 


Alcohol 1  OS. 

Alum ^oz. 

Anunonia-water  (Aqua  Am* 
monia) 6  oz. 

Ammonium,  chloride  of     .    2  ok. 

Antimony,  chloride  <£,  a 
strong  solution  of  .    .    •    ^  oz. 

Antimony,  metallic      .    .      ^  oz. 

Antimony,  tartrate  of 
and  potasanum  (Tartar 
emetic)  *    ....    40  grains 

Arsenious  acid    •    .    .    .    ^oz. 

Asbestos  ...    a  few  fragments 

Barium,  chloride  of  •    •    8  grains 

Bismuth 10  grains 

Bleaching  powder    .    •    .    ^  lb. 

Bone-black S  oz. 

Borax ^  oz. 

Bromine ^  oz. 

Calcium,  chloride  of     .    •  1^  oz. 

Calcium,  sulphate  of  (Plas- 
ter of  Paris)   ....      ^  lb. 

Carbon,  bisulphide  of   .    .  1^  oz. 

Caustic  potarii  (solid)  \  oz. 

Caustic  soda  Q*  concentrated 
lye  ") J  oz. 


Chlorhydric  (muriatic)  acid  l^lbs. 


Cobalt,  nitrate  of    . 
Cochineal    .    .    . 
Copper  filings    v    . 
Copper,  oxide  of. 
Copper,  sulphate  of 
Dutch  metal    .    . 


8  grains 

15  grains 

^oz. 

.     .  80  grains 

^os. 

several  leaves 


Ether a  few  drops 

|Fluor«par  .    •    •    •    •    .    ^  oz. 

<3iold4eaf Isq.  inch 

jGraphite ^oz. 

Gum  arable |^  oz. 

<}umguaiacum    .    .    .   15  grains 

Iodine 10  grains 

Iron  filings 2  oz. 

Iron,  red  oxide  of.  .  .  .  ^  oz. 
.Iron,  sulphate  of  .  .  •  ^  oz. 
Iron,  sulphide  of  ....  1  oz. 
Iron  wire  (fine  piano  wire)  1  foot 
Lead,  acetate  of  .  .  .  .  1  oz. 
Ijead,  peroxide  of  .    .15  grains 

Litharge 1  oz. 

Litmus 15  grains 

Logwood,  extract  of  .15  gruns 
Magnesium  wire  .  .  4  inches 
Manganese,  black  oxide  of  I^  oz. 
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liangaaese,  sulphate  of  16  grains 
Mercniy,  chloride  of  (oor- 

nmve  sublimate)  •  .  8  grains 
Mercory,  metallic  .  .  .  3^  oz. 
Mercury,  red  oxide  of   .        }  oz. 

Nitric  acid 1  oz. 

Nutgalls ^02. 

Oxalic  acid  .....  -^  oz. 
Phosphorus,  1  stick,  3^  inches  long 
Platinum,  scrap  .  .  10  grains 
Potassium,  1  piece  as  large  as  a 

pea. 
Potasnnm,  bichromate  of  1^  oz. 
Potassium,  chlorate  of  .  •  2  oz. 
Potassium,  iodide  of  .  •  ^  oz. 
Potassium,  yellow  prussiate  of  ^  oz. 
Salt   ........    2  oz. 

Saltpetre 5  oz. 

Silver,  nitrate  of  .    .    .80  grains 

Sodium,  4  pieces  of  the  size  of  a 

pea. 


Sodium,  aoetato  of   •      SO  grains 

Sodium,  carbonate  of  (an- 
hydrous)   .    .      ^os. 

Sodium,  carbonate  of  (Sal 

Soda)    ...      ^Ib. 

Sodium,  hyposulphite  of    .    ^  oz. 

Sodium,  phosphate  of  I  oz. 

Sodium,  sulphate  of  .    •       ^  lb. 

Starch ^  oz. 

Strontium,  nitrate  of .    .8  grains 

Sulphur,  flowers  of      .    .      6  oz. 

Sulphur,  roll  brimstone  •        ^  lb. 

Sulphuric  acid    •    •    •    •     2  lbs. 

Tartaric  acid   ...      15  grains 

Hn  foil 1  oz. 

Tin,  granulated    ...        ^oz. 

Turmeric  paper,  2  or  3  square  in. 

Turpentine,  oil  of  .    .    .      ^  oz. 

Zinc,  granulated  ...        3  oz. 

Zinc,  solid  metal  or  scraps      ^  lb. 

Zinc,  sulphate  of   •    .    16  grains. 


ORDER-LIST  OF  UTENSILS. 

The  following  list  includes  the  utensils  which  one  person  will  need 
in  performing  all  the  numbered  experunents  in  this  manual.  The 
principal  articles  of  steady  consumption  are  glass  tubing,  retorts,  flasks, 
ccMrks,  and  filter-paper.  Many  of  the  other  articles,  once  obtained,  last 
a  long  time.  It  is  evidently  not  necessary  to  provide  all  this  apparatus 
for  every  member  of  a  large  class.  Six  retorts,  as  many  gallon  bot- 
tles, six  Wonlfe-bottles,  four  soda-water  bottles,  two  measuring-glasses, 
two  mortars,  two  pipettes,  four  wire-gauze  lamps,  one  blast-lamp  and 
bellows,  one  blowpipe  jet,  three  or  four  pieces  of  platinum  foil,  two 
thermometers,  one  burette,  one  pair  of  scales,  and  one  set  of  weights, 
will  suffice,  if  used  with  method,  for  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
wholesale  druggists  keep  suitable  cheap  bottles  and  porceliun  ware. 
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ORDER-LIST   OF   UTENSILS. 


Many  of  the  articles  niay  be  made  hj  a  tiaman  or  gas-fitter.  For  tlia 
rest,  teachers  may  coasult  the  priced  catalogues  of  the  dealers  in  philo- 
sophical apparatus  and  chemical  ware. 


Glass  tubing  (App.  Fig.  1)  — 
8  sticks  about  8  feet  long  of  No.  1 
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1  tube  about  1  foot  long  and  1^ 

inches  in  inside  diameter. 
1  tube  about  1  foot  long  and  I  inch 

in  inside  diameter. 
1  tube  about  8  feet  long  and  1  inch 

in  inside  diameter. 

[If  ignition-tubes  can  be  bought 
ready-made,    a    dozen    may   be 
bought  instead  of  1  stick  of  No.  1 
and  1  stick  of  No.  2.] 
Retorts  — 

1  of  12  OS.   capacity  without 
tubulature. 

1  of  6  oz.  capacity,  with  glass 
stopper. 
1  receiver  of  12  oz.  capacity,  with 

tubulature. 
Phials  and  bottles  — 

1  glass-stoppered,  4  oz. 

2  narrow-mouthed,  gallon. 
1  wide-mouthed,  ^  gallon. 
1     *•  ••  quart. 
1     ««            "  pint. 

1  narrow-mouthed,  pint. 
4  wide-mouthed,  8  oz. 
8    **  "  4oz. 

8    •*  "  2oz. 


[All  these  bottles  should  be  of  a 
very  common  quality.    Hie  ^ass 
should  be  tolerably  white.] 
Funnels  — 

1  three  inches  in  diameter. 
1  two  inches  in  diameter. 
8  Woulfe-bottles  of   about  8  oz. 

capacity. 
Glass  flasks  — 
1  flat-bottomed  of  H  pint  ca> 

pac:ity. 
1  flat-bottomed  of  4  oz.  ci^wo- 

ity. 
1  flat-bottomed  of  2  oz.  capac- 
ity.    • 
8  cheap  round-bottomed  flasks 
such  as  olive  oil  used  to  be 
imported  in. 
1  thistle-tube. 

1  Mohr*s  burette. 

8  sodarwater  bottles,  stout 

2  wine-glasses. 
8  test-tubes. 

1  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

1  graduated  measuring^lass  of 
260  c  c.  capacity. 

1  pipette. 

1  nest  of  beakers,  of  which  the 
largest  is  of  about  600  c  c.  ca- 
pacity. 

8  bits  of  window-glass,  8  inches 
square. 

Porcelain  dishes  — 

1  about  8^  inches  in  diameter. 
1  about  8^  inches  in  diameter. 

1  small  iron  mortar. 
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1  Wedgewood    mortar    aboat   4 

inches  in  diameter. 
1  Bonaen  ga»-lamp  (or  spirit-lamp 

where  gas  is  not  to  be  had). 
1  iron  ring-stand. 
1  piece  of  iron  wire-ganze  abont 

4  inches  square. 

1  piece  of  fine  copper  gauze  about 
2^  inches  square. 

2  wire-gauze  lamps    (App.,  Fig. 

vni.). 

1  piece  of  thin  iron  gas-pipe  abont 
15  inches  long  and  ^  inch  in  di- 
ameter. 

1  iron  sand-bath  4^  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

1  sheet-iron  trough  8  inches  long 
and  1^  wide. 

1  glass-blower's  lamp  or  Bunsen's 
gas  blast-lamp. 

1  small  double-acting  bellows. 

1  mouth-blowpipe. 

1  triangular  file. 

1  round  file. 

1  pair  of  jewellers'  tweezers. 

1  jet  for  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
p.  46. 

1  piece  of  platinum-foil  1^  inches 
square. 

1  piece  of  finest  platinum  wire  4 
inches  long. 


1  piece  of  platinum  wire  8  inches 
long  and  not  thioker  than  the 
wire  of  a  very  small  pin. 

1  stone-ware  milk-pan. 

1  flower-pot  saucer. 

1  Hessian  crucible  of  abont  8  oz. 
capacity. 

2  coomion  plates,  of  which  one  a 
soup-plate. 

2  spring-clips  or  spring  clothes-pins. 

1  thermometer  (glass). 

1  pair  of  small  scales    (**  Tea  "- 

scales  for  grocers'  use). 
1  set  of  gramme  weights,  1  grm. 

to  260  grms. 
Corks — an  assortment  of  three  or 
four   sizes,  small   for   ignition 
tubes,  medium  for  flasks,   and 
large  for  the  8  oz.  and  4  oz. 
wide-mouthed  bottles. 
Caoutchouc  tubing  — 
2  feet  of  \  inch. 
8  feet  of  ^  inch. 
2  feet  to  fit  glass  tubing  No.  6. 
1  foot  to  fit  No.  7. 
1  pair  of  wooden  nippers. 
^  quire  of  common  filter-paper. 
^  sheet  of  parchment  paper. 
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